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Preface to the Second Edition. 


In this edition two important additions have been 
made. The History of Alaiikara Literature has been 
treated of in the Introduction at considerable length. I 
have been interested in this subject for over twenty 
years and contributed to the Indian Antiquary some 
articles on it several years ago. So far as I know there is 
no work in English dealing with the History of Alahkara 
Literature in a comprehensive manner. In the present 
essay I received material help from the writings of Buhler, 
Peterson, Aufrecht, Col, Jacob, Dr. Jacobi, Prof. Pathak, 

Mr, Trivedi and a host of other scholars. It has been my 
endeavour to arrive at my own conclusions after considering 
the views of my distinguished predecessors. I hope that I 

J)0e]i pUe to mate my own humble contributions to 

this field of r^*teafch. ^ - 

Al the regaests of many friends I have included 

^ whole of the text of the Sshityadarptmta 

C ^ ^pendix: Ei %hioh. contaiM Tari^chbedas III-IX). 

I have BbHatee thi^ Bfflgflfl-sglEfEng fe leffoTWriftlti^,., - 
tyadarpa^.* I have been able to trace a few mlore 
quotations than the editors of the Kavyam^a were able to 
ida I h(q>e that these additions will render the book* moce- 
acceptable to University students and to the gen^l public 
and that they wfll extend to it a cordialVelcome. 

P. V. KANE. 




* The three mss, are respectively designated »T- 

Tbey are No. 598 of 1887-91, No. 712 of 1891-95 anJ No. 380 
of 1895-1898 of the Deccan college collection. The ms. ^ is 
incomplete and breaks off in the 3rd tf^o after kdrika 39, 
contains several gaps, viz. a portion of the 2nd and 3rd 
and almost the whole of the 6 th are wanting. It has 

numerous marginal notes and gives the chhdyd of Prakrit 
verses occurring in the text, jt is complete and looks rather 
old. All the mss, are at least 200 years old. 
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Introduction. 


The History of Alahkara Literature. 

The History of Alaiikara Literature can naturally be 
divided into two parts. The first part should give an 
account of the important works on the Alanksras'^tra^ a brief 
analysis of the contents and the chronology of writers on the 
Alankaras'astra and other kindred matters. More space will 
be devoted to early writers. The second part would comprise 
a review of the subjects that fall to be treated under the Alan* 
karas'astra, attempt to show how from very small beginnings 
various theories about Poetics and literary criticism were 
evolved, dilate upon the different aspects of an elaborate theory 
of Poetics and trace the history of literary theories in India. 

Part I. 

1 As in many other branches of Sanskrit Literature, so 
in the Alankaras'^tra also, we come across many writers whose 
works have not come down to us and who are no more than 
mere names to us. for example, in his (P- 1) 

tells us how the science of Poetics could claim to have been 
proclaimed by S'iva to Brahm^ from whom it was handed 
down to others and how it came to be divided into eighteen 
sections ( erf^^^s ), each of which taught in this world by a 
particular teacher 

^ 

It is doubtful how far this list is authentic or whe^er 
most of the writers named are mythical. It is however to bo 
noted that and appear as teachers of the 

and sections of Erotics in the (I. 1. 13andJ7), 

while Bharata’s work dealing with Rupakas ( plays ) has como 
down to modem times. The ^ commentary on tho 

informs us that and had composed works 

on Poetics before the ^jozn^ 

( on I. 2 ) and 

fefir: ( on n. 7. ). The com. on the ^iczrr. mentions 

and as the predecessors of Dapdin. Tho 

a 
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Simhalese siya-bas^lakara, a work on rhetoric, after paying 
lysmage to 51^ and refers to a sage ( J- -A.. 

S. 1905 p. 841 ). All these works are no longer available. 

The question naturally arises what is the most ancient ex* 
tant work on the Alarikaras'astra 1 Some comparatively modern 
writers on Alarikara have put forward the Agnipurana as the 
original source of all later teachings on this s'astra. Therefore 
the claims of the srfirSiT'I “'^st be examined.^ 

2 The Agnipurapa. in his says ‘gg;- 

sriihj^’. Simi- 
larly the a commentary on the 

says ^%3^r%et ’TOt-* 

The 3 f% 3 ^ini has been frequently printed in India (in the 
B. I. series, Anandas'rama series and at the Venkates'vara 
Press in Bombay). Chapters 336-346 (of the B. I. edition) deal 
with subjects falling within the province of Poetics. Chapter 
336 defines a kdvya, classifies kavyas into and jn^ei 

( of three sorts ), into qfr, q?r and ; subdivides these and 
defines in particular 3j|^|P)q>r, Chapter 337 

deals with topics of dramaturgy ( such as the kinds of dramas, 

the five ^rfe^s ). Chapter 338 speaks 
of the rasas togther with the stgtiHS, s2rfirqiftlTP(S, 

the 8n^5«Ri%*rR and the various kinds of heroes and 

their companions and the heroines ( ). Chapter 339 
speaks of the four rids, iirar#, and and the four 

• BTvRft, ) and Chapter 340 

oomiains a descrip tioii of the various natural movements of the 
principal limbs ( head, hands^ feet &c. ) and other parts of the 
body ( eyebrows &c. ) in dancing. Chapter 341 dilates upcm 
the four kinds of ( acting ), and 

Chapter 342 defines and divides ^irgsrRf, 

( of ten kinds ), ( seven varieties ) &c. Chap. 343 

deals with ( such as ^qqr, &c, ). Chapa 

34'4 is spoken of as dealing with but therein, are 


1 For detailed discussion of this question mde my paper 
<ia L A. vol 46 1917 ) pp. 173 fi. 
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included such figures as grrlt?, Chapters 345 

and 346 dwell respectively upon the guys and of 
There are in all 362 verses in these chapters. 

It is not possible to give even a brief analysis of the con- 
tents of the 11000 verses of the Agnipurana, It is an ency- 
clopaedia dealing with all sorts of subjects in which mediaeval 
India was interested. Chapter 382 ( the last one ) contains 
( verses 52-63 ) a brief enumeration of the topics treated of in. 
it. It contains summaries of various branches of Sanskrit 
Literature. 

The evidence for determining the date of the Agnipurana 
( and particularly of the sahitya portion ) and examining 
whether it can be regarded as the oldest extant work on Poetics 
is as follows : — 

(a) The refers to the seven kandas of the 

to the to ( 327. 1. ), 

It contains ( chap. 380 ) a short summary of the 
by combining half verses of the latter. Chapters 359-366 con- 
tain lexical matter almost the whole of which is identical 
with the verses and portions of verses of the It can- 
not be supposed that all these works ( the ) 

borrowed from the It must be supposed that the 

its desire to give summaries of every branch of 
literature drew upon the lexicon that was most popular 
when the purana was compiled. Various dates have been 
assigned to Prof. Macdonell (H S L p. 433) thinks it 

not improbable that he flourished about 500 A. C. Max 
Muller says that the translated into Chinese in 

the 6th century ( India ; what can it teach us 1 1st. ed. p. 232 ). 
Dr. Hoernle ( JRAS 1906 p. 940 ) places the bet^en 

625 and 940 A. C. rather on shadowy grounds, Mr. Qak places 
it in the 4th century A. C. Taking even this early date, the 
borrowed from the cannot be earlier than 

the 6th or 7th century A. C, as a good deal of time must have 
elapsed before the could attain a pre-eminent position 

as a lexicon. 

(b) The says that the riti Bharati was so called 

because it was promulgated by ( ^R^ 

chap. 339, 6 ). says that he promulgated the four Vrittm 
by order of Brahma and that the was so called after 
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Sf^ m ^fTK^ ?TFT II 20. 23 and 25). This shows 

that the had before it the of t([x^ ( or at least 

the portion dealing with ^;^s ). Though the knows 

works of the purdr^a class ( ^ ^ t 

«n^* 13. 35 ), yet it nowhere alludes to the siftgi ' |qi . 

(o) There are numerous verses in the 3 < f iig ' i | u| that are 
identical with verses of the Compare 3. 36 and 

•rft.338. 12; 6. 39 and arfir. 338. 7-8 ; ^.20. 28-29 

and ar%. 337. 11-12; 16. 60-62 and affw, 342. 15-10. 

Taking the character of the two works into consideration it 
will have to be conceded that it is the that borrows. 

(d) The definitions of 

and ?EOTf^ given by the ( 348, 23, 24-25, 26-27, 27-28 ; 

344. 18, 13 respectively ) are almost the same as those of the 
(II. 66, 221, 323, 199, 304, 1. 93 respectively). Besides 
these there are many phrases and half verses that occur in both 
works e. g. m ( arfe. 336, 21 and 

I- 11 ) ; m %rr 336. 23 

and I. 12 ); 336. 29 and I. 16 ; erft. 336, 25 

and It has not been possible to point out ( except 

in two instances, viz ^jszn* 226 the well known &o. 

and II. 276 ^ <&c, ) that Dandin borrows his definitions 

or examples from others. Dandin belongs, as will be shown 
later on, to the 6th or 7th century. So the if it 

borrows from the q s T ^ T ^j f, must be later than this date. 

(e) The deBnitions of 3n%q, STJt^tflT^ET, and 

flEIEVRfi are almost identical in JiIEf ( H- 21, 68, III. 28, 8, II. 
79) and the arfltsiFI (343. 22 ; 344. 15; 344. 16; 344. 18 ; 344. 17). 

distinctly states that he composed his own examples and 
also himself settled the deBnitions of figures { 

»RT EiHT ’ag qpf<!5%i&: i n. 96 ; sera 

1 III. 57 ). *TnTf , as shown below, belongs 
to the 6th or 7th century A. C. 

( f ) It appears that the was aware of the theory 

of dhvani promulgated in the Dhvanikarikas and elaborately 
set forth in the Dhvany^oka. It says that will be included 
in some one ou^ of HMTtitRh, 

«r3q% qg; and ( ^? ) 

NRRmJ I 344. 14 and 18 ). This shows that though the 
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knew the theory of ijqiJr it was not willing to 
subscribe to it. This view of the is similar to the 

view of and as said by the H: rRiPTWCl’- 

TO|f<i: >1^1^ 

Jff&qri^d (p. 3). Tide also sfo ‘<prNt%sft 
^ SfPR^ cTg^g RR ?RT «qqWnlflR: I ^ >’ 

( p. 39 ff ), It therefore may be argued that the portion on 
Poetics in the is not much later than the 

The latter work, it will be seen, was composed in the latter 
half of the 9th century. It is further to be noted that two 
verses ( <^<5* and occur in the 

(338. 10—11) and in the (p. 222 ). In the latter 

these verses are introduced with the words and so 

it is possible to argue that the is merely quoting from 

another work. But these verses are followed by a brief 
discussion which winds up with the werds 

( p- 223 ). So it is not unlikely that the erfJr- 
knowing as it does the theory of borrows the verses 
from the 

The foregoing discussion goes to establish that the erfJrj^ru 
is later than the 7th century at least and that the section on 
Poetics was probably complied about or a little after 900 A. C. 

It is significant that no early writer on Poetics quotes from 
or refers to the Agnipurana. quotes from the 

but nowhere rafers to the srf&jn^* first Aladkara writer 
of note who distinctly mentions the as an authority 

on Poetics is ( 14th century ), who quotes 336. 

3-4 and 337. 7 ^TT^), although works on 

such as and the ( begun in 1>68 

A. 0. ) refers to the Agnipurana as an authority. But 
is quoted with reverence by the the 

and other early writers. Even hihC appears to refer 

to him as an authority as well be shown later on. Therefore 
the is later than ^rPTf, probably the 

and has no claim to be regarded as the original work 
on the Modern writers, guided by their reverence 

for Puranas in general because they were ascribed to the 
mythical Vyasa, naturally looked upon the ailiigil®! as the 
most ancient work on the 
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3 The NStyas'4stra of Bharata. For several reasons 
the. Natyas'astra must be regarded as the oldest extant 
'W^brk on the theory of Poetics. That work contains the first 
exposition of the rasa theory ( for which see part 11 ) and also 
cox^ains considerable information upon many topics pertaining 
t6 the Alaxikaras'astra. 

The Natyas'astra has been published in the Kayyamya 
series. The work as published is full of corrupt passages and 
lacunse ; a scholarly edition of the text is a great desideratum. 
The work contains 37 chapters and about 5000 verses, most- 
ly in the metre. Here and there, particularly in 

chap. 6, 7, 27 there are prose passages. There are a few verses 
in the Arya and other metres ; sometimes the Arya verses 
are preceded by the words (chap. VI p. 64) 

or ( chap. Yl. p. 65 and p. 68, chap Vll. 

p. 7S ). The first expression seems to mean that Arya verses 
closely following some sutras had been composed and were 
cited. Whether the sutras are those of Bharata himself or 
another is doubtful. It appears probable that the word ^ 
refers to the words of the author of the Natyas'astra himself 
and that the Aryas also were his own composition. The words 
may also mean ‘composed in a laconic style like sutras’. Some- 
times we have the words ( chap. VI. p. 62 ) or 

simply or ^ What the wprd means it is 

difi6.cult. to say. Literally taken the word means ‘handed down 
in the ^51’ ( i. e. handed down from teacher to pupil ). So the 
words mean that the verses in question were traditionally 
handed down by spiritual descent to the author of the Natya- 
s^astra or they were the heir-looms of his family. The words 
may possibly mean ‘connected with the same topic or springing 
from the ‘same topic and adding to it’. It is not possible to 
give even a brief analysis of the contents of the The 

following is a mere outline : chap. 1 instruction in here 

called the fifth Veda was imparted to by Brahma; 2 con- 
struction of the theatre ( ) ; 3 worship of the deities 

presiding over the theatre ; 4 Tandava dance and its technique; 
5 Purvaranga, Nan(h ( benediction ), prologue; 6 Rasas, their 
Vibhavas ( generating and accessory moods ), Sthayibhavas 
(: permanent moods ); 7 the Bhavas, Sthayi, Sattvika and 
Vyabhichari ; 8 Abhinaya of four kinds ( 3rr%^i 
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); 9 the various movements and positions of the hands, 
chest, waist &c ; 10—11 instructions about exercises in various 
gaits and postures ( ) and rapid movements on the stage ; 

12 various manners of carrying the body in the case of divine 
characters, kings, lower characters and the seats appropriate 
to them * 13 the four pravrittis ( combinations or modes of 
dramatic representation, dress, dialect, usages ) viz. 

and 14-15 metres with examples; 

16 the laksha's^as of Icavya, their definitions, the alafikaras, 

and ten blemishes of kavya and ten gunas ; 

17 Prakrit dialects, modes of address and the appropriate 

accent and pitch of the dialogues in a drama; 18 the ten kinds 
of rupakas ( plays ); 19 the plot, the five sandhis and their 
constituents ; 20 the four vrittis, and 

21 the dress and ornaments of actors j 22 the representation 
of Bhdvas, Havas appropriate to males and females, the ten 
stages of love, the eight kinds of Nayikas ; 23 the various ways 
and means for succeeding in ono^s pursuit of love, go-between ; 
24 various kinds of ISTayaka and ITayika, attendants of the king 
and his harem, the accomplishments of tha and 

other characters ; 25 special directions about acting ; 26 
assignment of parts to the members of a dramatic company 
according to their sex, age, ability &c; 27 What makes for 
success in a dramatic representation, qualifications of dramatic 
critics and spectators; 28 musical instruments, the seven 
^s, the mqs, &c ; 29-34 various aspects of vocal and 

instrumental music ; 35 qualifications of the various members 
on the staff of a dramatic company and the artisans required 
by it ; 36-37 how dramaturgy descended to the earth. 

It will be seen from the foregoing statement of the topics 
of the Natys'astra that the most important chapters of it f or4ihe 
purposes of Poetics are the 6th, 7th, 16th, 18th, 20th, W 22nd. 
The reputed author of the Natyas^astra, Bharata, is a mythical 
character, supposed to have access to the world of gods as 
well as to the mundane world. Whether actors were called 
hharatas because they studied the work of Bharata on drama* 
or whether the Bharatas were originally a clan of 
people proficient in the mimetic art and Bharata is only an 
imaginary person, a sort of legendary eponyiqous hero of the 
dramatic art, is a disputable point. Whatever may be the true 
theory, it is clear that the extant Natyas'astra is not the work 
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of Bharata, but of some one else who bad traditionaUy learnt 
the doctrines and practice of the art and made a compilatioxL 
The words (or point in the same direction. 

The I^atjas'astra says in a prophetic strain that ( or 

will spread Naty doctrines in the world ( 37. 18 ) and 
that ), and ( ^? ) wrote on the 

Natyas'astra (37. 24), The name of as a writer on 

occurs in the ^^fbrar (verse 81) of (latter half of 

8th A. C. ) along with A work on Tala attributed to 

exists in the India Offico Library, ( iu the 

P- 325) speaka of as writer on drama* 

turgy. In the of there is a 

addressing WT3^ 

5r4t^»C ( ^^ore Act in. 
12 ). The of %ipj5R mentions 

and as authors of works on Natya ( Ist 

verses 50-52 ). The in two consecutive verses 122- 

123 ) mentions ( along with writers like m?VfR5T ) 

and (along with Tipcj^ and R^ rr ^g ). Therefore it is 

doubtful whether they are identical. It is also a question 
whether and are identical. Besides 

and the often refers to the views of others 

in the words etc. ( e. g. p, 48, p. 109 ). 

The date of the Ndtyas'dstra. 

Various estimates of the age of the Natyas'astra have been 
odered by scholars. Prof, Macdonell assins him to the 6th 
century A. C. M. M. Haraprasada S^astri assigns it to 
2nd century before Christ (J. A. S. B. 1913 p. 307). Prof. 
Levi In a brilliant artical ( translated 1. A. vol, 33 p. 163 ) 
relying upon the use of such words as in the 

( 17. 75 ) as terms of address tried to prove that the 
was composed about the time of the Indo-Scythian 
Kahatrapas some of whom like Chashtana are styled svami 
in the inscriptions. In spite of the brilliant manner in which 
the argumetns are advanced, and the vigour and confidence 
with which they are set forth, the theory that the Sanskrit 
theatre came into existence at the court of the Eshatrapas 
and that the supplanting of the Prakrits by classical Sanskrit 
was led by the foreign Ksatrapas appears, to say the least, 
to be an imposing structure built upon very slender founda- 
tions. An obvious reply is that the inscription was composed 
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by one who was thoroughly imbued with the dramatic termi- 
nology contained in the Natys'astra. The upper limit of the 
Natyas'astra cannot be fixed with certainty. The men- 

tions the Pas'upatas ( 12. 76 ), the S'akyas and Nigranthas 
( 12. 78 ), the S'abaras and Abhiras ( 17. 49 ), the S'akas (17. 53), 
numerous Prakrit dialects such as 

their peculiarities, the names of numerous 
ooun tries ( in the 13th chapter ). But all these details cannot 
lead to any certain result as to the age of tpe Natyas'astra. 
They, however, make it highly probable that the is 

not much older than the beginning of the Christian era. 
The lower limit can be settled with more certainty and to smne 
extent depends upon the date of Kalid^a. The question of 
the date of the has been discussed by me in I. A. YoL 

46 (1917) PP. 171-183. A brief resume with some additions 
is given below. 

( h ) in iiis { v. 75 ) says that the 

was promulgated by Brahma ( )• ^o also the 
( composed about 1000 A, C. ) says ^ 

1’ ( T. 4 ). 

This shows that even in the 8th century the contained 

statements as in the extant work ( 1. 1-4 and 11-16 ) that it 
was received by from Brahma. 


( b ) in the says ^ qx 

%fgWT^’ ( km. ed. p. 163 ) and W 

quflfs^r ( P 150 ); so also ‘ani 53 3 JRJ'fWTT^- 

(p. 146) 


and ( P- 181 ). 

The vrittis called Kais'iki and others are described in the 
snsRn^ ( chap. 20 ) and the anga named T^aRf is defined in 
chap. 19 ( p. 71 ). flourished in the latter ^alf of the 

9th century. The been composed before him and 

the author of that drama regarded Bharata as a paramount 
imthority. Therefore centuries before the 

contained a treatment of rasas, heroes, f^s and such minute 
particulars as the anga called 

{ c ) The quotes from Bharata that sutra 

( which occurs in the 6th chap, 
p. 62 ) and gives the interpretation of that sutra by four 
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scholars, ^nrpi, and grfirJT^. It vill W 

seen that literary activity lay between 990-1020 

A. C. and that flourished between 900 and 925 A, C. 

has probably to bo identified with the poet 
author of mentioned in the ( IV. 705 ) 

i ^F5%qfT%dc^ 

This would assign him to about 840 A. D. in his com- 
mentary on the quotes a few verses of on the 

above siitra of Bharata and the criticism of Bhat^ Tauta 
thereon* The exact date of Lolla^ cannot bo determined. But 
as iTT^ and are mentioned in chronological 

order, it is not unlikely that preceded all the three. He 
was a and his name is associated by Alahkara writers 

with the view that words have a single pervasive power called 
srfw ( and not three ) like an arrow ( 
o 2 frqT^: ). This view is ascribed to the school in the 

( p. 188 ) and the ( p. 27 ) also criticizes it* 

The ( 1159 A. C. ) of ( Mysore ed. 82 ) 

says that wrote and quotes from 

( folio 105 b ) fl' 

f ? ^ \\\ This verse is quoted by 

also ( on III. 59 ) without the author's name. Therefore 

flourished after 5r«fT^ and before i. e. between 700- 
800. The conclusion is that the 6th chapter of the 
dealing with rasas had been the subject of interpretation before 
the 8th century A. C. 

(d) grf iRqg a says that ancient sages like regard 

Tamaka and Upama as alankuras of word and sense respe- 
ctively ( p. 5 ). These are two of the four figures 

treated of in the 16th chapter of the H I The 
does not quote HRf , or with the epithet 

Therefore according to it the long preceded these 

writers. 

(o) ( about 700-740 A. D ) looks upon Bharata as^ 

the author of (he. ) and as a contemporary 

of Valnuki, the author of the IV). 

( f ) Bana in his ( para 71 of my edition ) mentions 

the comjiosed by as one of the branches of know- 
ledge in which became proficient. In the also 

( III. para 5 ) he speaks of music which followed the path laid 
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XI 


down by Bharata jfhr). In another place (f^o II 

4 ) he speaks of actors in the 

: ). is defined in ( 22. 10) 

and (in chap, 20. 54 ff ). 


( g ) in the ( 1st Act ) tells us that the 

sage Bharata was the of the gods, that the business 

of a drama is to evolve eight rasas and that Apsarases helped 
him to bring his play on the stage ( gr^r Wtnt 

’EWT^" 5r3^* J ). 

s* ' 

AU the three characteristics are found in the extant 
Vide ifT^ chap. 6. 15 for the eight rasas and 37. 10 for the 
Apsarases. No scholar of note will now place later 

than about 450 A, C., whatever the earlier limit may be. He 
knew and looked upon him as a semi-divine person. 
Therefore the work of must have preceded him by some 
eenturies. 


( h ) All ancient writers on alankara^ Bhatti ( between 
500-650. A. C. ), Bh^aha, define more than thirty 

figures of speech, defines only four, which are the simple- 
st viz. gifUT, and ^t{^, ^ gives a long* disquisi- 

tion on metres and on the Prakrits and would not have 
scrupled' to define more figures of speech if he had known 
them. Therefore he preceded these writers by some centuries 
at least. The foregoing discussion has made it clear that 
the cannot be assigned to a later date than about 

300 A. C. This does not mean that the extant has 

come down to us intact from that date. It may be admitted 
that there may be a few interpolations here and there. But 
that before 300 A. C. there existed a work going under the 
name of Bharata containing tho rasa theory and dealing with 
dramaturgy cannot be disputed. As there is no othor extant 
work on the theory of Poetics and alHed topics as old as 300 
A. C. the must be regarded in the present state of 

our knowledge as the oldest work on the 


in his cmnmentary on the Has'arupa ( III. 57—60 ) 
quotes a verse from I I 

JRt^RT: II’ ^ 

In the only the latter, half is found 

<1V. 9). The commentator on the <II. p. 254 

Senares ed. ) says that, as regards meiddons tho 
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letters to be employed I 

M’- There is nothing in the 
OTOi this point, ^ote a commentary upon 

the ^n^l^npsr* bis commentary called on 

the S'^untala quotes very frequently the chapters and verses 
of Bharata’s Natyas'astra and Abhinavagupta’s comment 
thereon. Ho gives the name of Abhinava- 

gupta’s commentary. For example ( on p. 6 of the Nirnaya. ed. 
of 1922 ). 5TISF. "v. 98 ) arfinf^gai^l^- 

ajy«fal<ll< Tf ^^<f* rK i!q t on p. 20 quotes a long 

passage from the 16th chap, of the ^nd remarks 

‘3ifiRRn(rR?Tf f»RRm 

Portions of erfJRqgn’® commentary have been recovered in the 
Madras Presidency, the commentary being therein called 
( ^ide Ehandarkar commemoration vol. p. 368 ). 
in his commentary on the quotes from a 

passage about ojas ( which is not found in the ) and 

the explanation of thereon ^ ^3?: 

^ I 

iTg^2’. The also quotes the 

views of 

(P- 292 Mysore ed.). 

.( P* ) quotes the same two passages from ;ilf9. The 
of quotes as a writer on Poetics ( pp. 11, 

14, 16, 20 ). Ther^ore it is not unlikely that Mahgala wrc^ 
a comment, on the Natyas'astra. The tells us that a vers^ 
in the Natyas'astra ( VIII. 112 ^ TO* ^5 I g 

^Tpft^2 JRTT: II) was variously interpreted and 

refers to the opinion of on the point (p. ITS) 

This 

shows ( dnless the passage is corrupt ) that explained the 
rules of Whether he wrote a commentary on the 

is doubtful. Many authors, when explaining the theory of 
Poetics, quote Bharata’s rules and discuss them, but do not 
write regular commentaries on the Na^'astra. and 

^5TW<fe; were probably not commentators of the but 

in discussing the theory of rasa in their works on Poetics 
i&ey explained, the sutra quoted above. The compos* 

©d in 1613 A. C. by quotes the definition <rf from 

^ 25 and 28) and then renmiis 
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^te^FTffg'Rnft^rg^Tf^’ ( !• O, Cat. p, 348 No. 1199 ). 
This leads one to surmise that had something to do 

with the ( P- 15 ) quotes a 

passage on btk^ and ^3f from and then says “gT=f 

g Wfk^ 1 etc.’ He quotes 

numerous passages in verse from iir^HNiq on ( p. 5 ), 

on (P- 4:), on ( p. 9 ), on the first of the 36 

ornaments of kdvyas ( 16th chap. ), on zfq^ft ( P* 27 ). Some of 
these quotations are cited by other commentators also. It may 
be therefore conjectured that 3?f' <^g HT ^ T 4 'w^as somewhat of 
^ ) ^o the Natyas'astra. 

Whether this Is to be identified with the poet 

'w^bo was made king of Kashmir by of 

according to the ( HI. 129-189 ), is very doubtful. 

4 Uedhavin. twice mentions a writer on Alankara 

named Medhavin who enumerated seven faults in Upama ( ^ 
*Rr I II- 40 )• 1“ another place ho 

says ‘qwT5f^znmTc>m’'I^nCS[4 %•• I 'ti'tf'fMPlRf 

The latter half as printed means ‘Utpreksha has been 
in some places designated by Medhavin’. But this 

meaning seems to be doubtful. we are told by Dandin, 

is the name given to by other writers ( 

^ II. 273 ). Therefore the passage in 

Bhamaha’s work seems to be corrupt. If we read 
etc’, then there is correspondence with Dandin’s words the 
meaning being ‘Medhavin ( calls 2r«rT^f^ ) by the name 
and in some places ( in works on alankara ) has not 

been spoken of as an Alankara.’ commenting upon 

Budrata’s ( I- 2 ) says ft 

The question is whether is one 

name or whether there were two writers on Alahkaras'astra 
named Medhavin and Rfidra. Ko work on Alailkara com* 
posed by Budra has been referred to by another writer. The 
ii*® contents show cannot be called a work 
on the Therefore it is probable that the full name 

is often cited as and 

ao there is no wonder if be cited as ( vide my 

article in J. B. A. S. 1908 at p. 545 ). quotes a verse of 
(1091) and of (^o 3787) and of a 

^ 1666 This § hows that there were many Rudras. On 
<XL 24>;fft^ again quotes about the seven ^ 
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simile and the manner in which he deals with this topic sug- 
gests that the examples he gives are taken from Medhavin’s work 

^ q^rr 

On p. 9 (on II. 2 ) us that and others 

gave only four divisions of ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^\H\^ 

The gives and as synonyms. The 

tells us that was a poet blind from birth 

( p. 12 ) and quotes as a writer on Poetics ( p, 14 ). 

The work of has not come down to modern times. 

5 DharmaMrti. A passage in the of Subandhu 

( Hairs ed. p. 235 ) taany scholars 

like Anfrecht, Hall and Peterson ( Preface to p. 47 and 

JBBRAS vol. 16 p. 173) to regard v^c^f^ as one of the oldest 
writers on Alankara, following the explanation of that 

aT$5|^T^ was a work of But the S'rirangam edition reads 

(p, 303) Moreover there is no- 
thing besides this passage to show that wrote a work 

©n Poetics. Alaiikara is a very common word occurring in 
the names of works and a Sutralankara written by AsVaghosha 
is known from a Chinese translation. That the Buddhist 
Hharmakirti was a poet appears to follow from quotations con- 
tained in the anthologies where he is often cited as 

No 947=9^0 657; 737, 1587, 1617, 2246, 3232), 

The ( P- 216 ) quotes the verso ‘«|c|ui|j*(^u|sq4t ^ 

fcTT 11’ and 

says that some explained this verse as an example of 
while it is really an example of Then it remarks 

^ ^ ^ cl^’. The reason 

assigned ia that the verse quoted has underlying it a current 
of ideas similar to another verse which certainly was compos* 
by The verse is then quoted p. 217 ), 

{ in ), and other anthologies follow the 

in ascribing the verso to So the 

Buddhist philosopher who commented upon 

may have been a poet, but there is nothing to sub- 
stantiate the claim to regard him as a writer on Alankara. 

6 SlUtttL The Bhattikavya in * 22 oantos was composed 
n^nly for illustrating the rul^ of Sanskrit grammar* • It is 
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divided iato four sections, called ( sargas I— V. ), 

( VI-IX ), (X-Xtll) and ( XIV- 

XXII ). In the Bhatti illustrates matters that fall 

to be treated in works on Poetics. In the tenth sarga he gives 
illustrations of 38 Alahkaras ( including the two 

and The 11 th illustrates (in 47 verses); 

the 12 th illustrates the figure (which is said to be sr^^- 

by III. 52 and II, 364 ) in 87 verses and the 
13th elucidates verses ( where the same verse may 

be regarded as composed in Sanskrit as well as in Prakrit ). 
On account of these four sargas Bhatti deserves a passing 
notice in the History of Alankara Literature. It will be seen 
from the comparative table in section 12 that Bhatti illustrates 
almost the same figures that are defined by ^(tt^ and He 

generally follows the order in which defines the figures, 

though he in a few cases deviates from example, 

^TRTf defines first and then and before 

while illustrates ^qcR and ^ystfR^^^yy^ before and 
3?T%’T respectively ; defines immediately after 

while illustrates g^^pqtfitcTr after ^qyyi^qqj and before 
does not define which is defined 

while illustrates the figures ^ and to 

.wiiich denies the status of alankdras. illustrates 

.the figure Hgvy which is found in neither ^y^f Dandin. 

does not illustrate a-nd which are said to be ex- 
cellent ornaments of speech by Dandin ( along with ^ 3 ); 
while denies to all three the position of Alafikaras. 
devotes about 20 Verses to the illustration of ey^q; and herein 
is similar to the treatment of sRyqy in the while *^ 7 y^ 

is very brief, on this point. Prom this it is clear that Bhatti 
does not follow either Bhamaha or Dandin, but bases hia ex.- 
axnples on some other work or works that were prior to both 
of them. 

As to the age of Bhatti, Mr. Trivedi’s Introduction to the 
iy f£ ^ o zy { p. XVIII fi, B. S. series ) may be consulted, 

Bays that he wrote in Valabhi under king Dharasena ( 

‘ ^^^se ). There were 

four kings named that ruled at Valabhi ( modern Vala 

in Kathiawar ). When the first began to rule is not 

clear* The earliest grant of IL is dated ^yqg;^ 252 (of the 
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TalabbI era i. e. abont 571 A. C. and the latest grant of 
IV is 332 ( of the Valabhi era i. e. about 651 A. C. ). 
The first must have come to the throne some years before 

183 ( i. e. 502 A. C. ) which is the date mentioned under 
the successor of I. Therefore must have 

flourished sometime between about 500 and 650 A, C. 

Bhatti’s name is often given in the mss. as and 

bis father’s name is given as ( by ) 

or ( by the commentator ). Some scholars 

identify the author of the with the donee son 

of ifnj, in a grant of III ( who was son of IV ) 

dated ( 344 ( 653 A, C. ), Dr, Hultzsch objects to 

this identification ( E. I. vol. 1 p. 92 ), Mr. B. C. Mazumdar 
( J. E-. A. S. 1904 pp. 395-397 ) identifies the author of the 
Bhattikavya with the of the Mandasor Sun Temple 

Inscription (Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions No. 18) dated 473 A. C. 
on the ground of similarity between the verses of the 
inscription and the description of autumn in the {sarga 

n ). This would lead to the result that flourished under 
I. Prof. A. B, Keith ( J. R. A. S. 1909 p. 435 ) calls this 
identification a ‘most unfortunate suggestion’ and Mn 
Mazumdar ( J. R. A. S. 1909 p, 759 ) replies that it is not so. 
Both Prof. Keith and Mr. Mazumdar agree that Bhatti flflu* 
rished before Bharavi and Dandin and that the Bhattikavya 
is not the work of author of the 

There are numerous commentaries on the for 

which Auirecht’s catalogue may be consulted. 

7 Bhamaha’s Eavyalankara. For a long time the 
Kavyalahkara of Bhamaha was known only from quotations 
{vide Col. Jacob in J. R. A. S. 1897 p. 285 ). But recently mss. 
of the work have been found and Mr. Trivedi has published 
the work as an appendix to his edition of the 
( B. S. series ). 

The work is divided into six qft=^^s and contains about 
400 verses ( exactly 396 excluding the two verses at the end 
- ^whioh roughly give the number of verses on each of five topics 
wut I traRRH <?Ns:fg: ?rfRifr h 

II ).' The verses are in the S'loka metre, except a few at 
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iihe end of each and a few in the body of the work. 

In the first after saluting Sarva, he states the purposes 

of poetry^ the qualifications of a poet, the definition of and 
divisions of from different points of view into and 
and divides into 

*^nd ®^nd again into five 

He then defines omits the treat* 

ment of ( dramas ) because it has been treated of by 

others, distinguishes between *^nd refers to the 

and styles and remarks that the distinctions drawn 
between the two styles by some are meaningless ] and then 
speaks of some faults such as etc. In the 2nd 

he speaks of three gunas, sRn^ and aitsr: and begins the 
treatment of Alankaras which ends with the third The 

ei^^RS defined by him are ( in order ) ( refers to 

and of others ), (five varieties), 

g q^ TT ( with its seven ^qs ), ( as a variety of 

), 

( according to some ), 

(of two sorts), fWj 

q ftl fe, arnfi: (according 

to ^ome ). He denies the status of 3r#q»Ks to ^ and 

which must have been defined before him as figures by 
some writer on Poetics), as there is no in them. In the 

4th he dilates upon eleven kinds of doshas in kdvya^ 

defines and illustrates the first ten of them. In the fifth qfto 
ihe defines and illustrates the eleventh doshu which arises from 
a faulty |;g or fgrPT, the treatment being based upon a 

discussion of such Nyaya-Vais'eshika topics as the number and 
definitions of <pramanas^ definitions of and its varieties, 

of and its varieties, of etc. In the 6th he gives 
some practical hints to poets for securing ( gramma- 

tical purity ) in poetry and in this respect resembles Vamana 
who in the fifth sffWl®! treats the same 

subject more elaborately. 

Phamaha is the oldest extant exponent of the Alafikara 
school of Poetics, Of his personal history we know next to 
nothing. In the last verse he tells us that he was the son 
of Eakrilagomin ^ I 

This name 
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has given rise to a heated discussion whether Bhamaha was a 
a Bauddha. Prof, M. T. Narasimhiengar ( J. R. A, S. 1905 pp. 
535-545 ) thinks that was a Bauddha, as ( his 

father’s name ) resembles some distinctly Buddhistic names 
such as Rahula, Potala and Gomin is a name of one of Buddha’s 
disciples. Vide J. R. A. S. for 1908 p. 543 against this view. 
Prof. Pathak ( I. A. 1912 p. 235 ) says that is not a 

contraction of but means ‘venerable’ ( ) and that 

Rakrila was a Buddhist. He relies on a sutra in the 

( IV, 2. 144 jT|4T|^3?vq-; \ ). After all there is 
not much in a name. When Buddhists and followers of Bra- 
hmanism had lived together for a thousand years, there is 
no wonder even if distinctively Buddhist names were appro- 
priated by Brahmanic people, since Buddha himself came to be 
recognised as an avatara of Vishnu certainly before the 11th 
century. The same phenomenon is seen in modern India 
when Hindus adopt distinctively Mahomedan names and titles 
and vice versa. An author’s religion must be judged from 
the contents of his books and not from his name. In the 
whole of the Kavyalankaxa there is nothing that is peculiarly 
Buddhistic, nor is there any reference to the incidents of 
Buddha’s life and purely Buddhistic legends. The first verse 
salutes is an appellation of as well as of 5^, 

while ^ simply means and is not given by as 

an appellation of Buddha, teaches the forms and 

in VI. 53 tr 1 ^ ^ 

h’ ( Compare V. 1. 10 ). 

. negatives the of the Bauddhas as regards the 

expressive power of words (VI. 16-17 

ST^ i...2ri^ ^^TTSf^riroiitr 1 

II ). Kings that drank soma are highly spoken of at IV. 
49. Most ^of his examples refer to Brahmanical gods and he- 
roes, He frequently alludes to the characters and incidents of 
the ^pTPFT and TTfmR^. For example. III. 7 (^, qit, ^), IH. 

I) ), III. 5 ( ‘srg &C. to be quoted below ), II. 

and ), II. 55 ( ^ ), 

III. 23 and III. 31 

), IV. 21 ( ^erf ), V. 39^ 

(nfftii and V. 41-43 (sy^frs of 5^1^, and 

V. 44 ( meeting of q?:^yTii and ^ ), V. 37 ( )• 
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Bhamaha was a modest man. At the end of the 4th qfto after 
pointing out the faults to be avoided in poetry he says 

%g i 

^ II’ ( IV. 57 ). He derived help from his 

predecessors, one of whom, Medhavin, he names. He briefly 
summarises the sum of literary criticism that existed before 
him and says that in enumerating the figures of speech he saw 
various works of others and thought over the matter himself. 

I feir ii* 

( II. 95 ) and ^n^rerren 

( V. 69 ), At the end of the 2ad qf^o occurs 
a verse which has been made much of by some scholars 
^ stihT ^ (96), What is the mean- 

ing of fq ? If these words refer to the whole of the 

work called qr^en^rc, then the statement { said to be very 
emphatic on account of the occurrence of the word qsf ) must 
be qualified. There are several examples in the work that are 
obviously borrowed e. g. IV. 8 
( for which see below ); I, , 41 

Therefore it cannot be asserted that every example in the book 
is Bbamaha’s own. If the words refer only to the examples of 
figures of speech, the verse should have occurred at the end of 
the third Besides even in the second he quotes 

many verses from other writers. It is true that he gives 
the sources from which those quotations are taken. But there 
is no qualifying clause in the verse ( etc. ) making an 

exception in favour of such borrowed verses. It is not un- 
likely that the names of the authors have been lost ( if they 
occurred in the original ) in the lapse of centuries. The 
number of the mss. of Bhamaha’s work is not so large as to make 
one feel confident about the accuracy of the text of Bhamaha. 
For example the (p. 71 ) says ^ 

nowhere defines and only 
cites an example which refers to ^ ( III. 4-5 ). No com- 
mentary on the work has been found. The only one that is 
known to have been composed, the of has not 

been yet recovered. Therefore too much emphasis cannot be 
laid on the words oljc*’ 


Among the authors and works mentioned by name are 
tbe following: — of xmm\ ( H. 19 and 58 ), 
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{ I. 33 ), ^nnrg’ ( V. 17 ), ( VI. 36 ), 

VI. 62-63 ), ^tt^, ( in. 8 ), TJ^ { a ^ork, 

II. 45, III. 10 ), ( II. 47 ). Of these only five viz. 

and are names that 

are not known from other sources. From the 
no quotation is taken by doubtful whether 

is really the title of a work ( 1 

3^1: ^ 3^ )• 

examples cited from and are cited for only 

illustrating faults and they are quoted by 
24) and in the ^T^qJT^T^ { without name ). Because these are 
authors and works not referred to elsewhere, therefore it has 
been urged by some that is very ancient. There is no- 

thing of the sort. A few years ago even ’s work was 
not found. We do not know what the future may discover to 
us and should be loth ^to dogmatise on the scanty data at 
present available. Among the authors and works referred to 
but not named are (1. 24 ^ and 

II. 4 ), of ( VI. 21 ). As regards other writers 

and works supposed to be quoted or referred to, vide below on 
the age of Bhamaha. ^iTFTf refers to the story of (IV. 40) 
and of ( IV. 50 ) both of whom are the principal 

characters in' the He very often cites the views of 

other rhetoricians under the words arq^, ( U- 6, 

87 ; III. 12, 54 ) and refers to other writers ( on grammar and 
other S^astras ) also ( IV. 6; V. 6, 11, 60 ). He thought very 
highly of Panini's system ‘ 3 ?^ ft; qT%ftq’ (IV. 63 ); 

at the beginning of the 6th qf^o there is a fine on grammar 

» qTcIJTTf^jPRTTt 3m- 

ir. He refers 

to ( IV. 39 ) and to ( VL 12 =qi^ 

5F t B%35r: )• His verses 

are generally smooth and polished and have been largely quoted 
by the other later writers. 

The ©d*) quotes many verses from 

about definitions of and topics of Poetics which are not 

found in the H 1 11^ 3 iu his com, on the quotes 

long passages from ( PP* ) which indicate that 
wrote on metrics also. Whether the ^qpqf who wrote the on 
grammar is identical with our author is doubtful. 
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Before discussing the question of the age of Bhamaha, it 
be better, in order to clear the ground, to say a few 
words about the 

8 The Eavyadars'a of Dandin. The Kavyadars'a has 
been often printed in India (at Calcutta in 1863 with the 
com. of in 1910 at Madras by Prof. Bangacharya 

with two commentaries, in Poona by Dr, Belvalkar and 
Shastri Rangacharya Raddi ). The work is divided into three 
in Prof. Rangacharya's edition there are four 
the third qfto of the other editions being split up into two. 
The fourth in the Madras edition begins with the treat- 

ment of ^qs. There are in all 660 verses (in the Calcutta 
edition ), while in the Madras edition there are 663 verses 
( the famous verse being omitted in the 2nd 

2 added at the end of its 3rd qR;©, one added at the beginning 
of its 4th qR^o and one more in the middle, viz the verse 
‘anftKjifVcfntTm am i ft srm 

after III. 160 of the Calcutta edition ). It is the Calcutta 
edition from which citations are made here. 

The first qR=5^ defines kavya, divides the latter into 
jjflj q?y and ; defines igqqsq; refers to two varieties of 
viz. and qjqx remarks that there is really no 

distinction between the two ; divides literature into 

^ styles and and 

of the ten gunas; defines and illustrates mentions the 

three essentials that contribute to the making of a poet, viz. 

( imagination ), ( culture ) and ( constant 

practice ). The second qRe^^ defines the word 
enumerates 35 alankdras and illustrates them. The 3 T^^T?;s 
treated of are ( in order ) swr, 3TIlf%, 

arrft^, 3T«frmK?2n?r, li, 

( or ^ ), ( or ^ ), gjirfe, 

?WTft^, arsRgftSRWT, 

qftfffl, an#, and The 

third qft ^ ^ gives an elaborate treatment of defines and 
illustrates such ftjefqyqs as 3Tq^, 

gives 16 varieties of ten kinds of ^s. 

Dandin’ s Kavyadars'a is to some extent an exponent 
of the Riti school of Poetics and partly of the Alankara 
ashooh Of his personal history we know next to nothing. 
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He appears to have belonged to the Deccan or to some part 
south of the Narmada. In the illustrations the following 
figure most prominently; ( II. 174; III. 165 ), 

( IIL 166 ), ( III- 11^ actually named but suggested ), 

^(III. 166), q5ir^(165), 3T^ (11,280 in Prof. Ranga- 
charya’s edition, the name of ). The occurrence of 

the word in I. 5. ( 

^ 11 ) ill II- 172 ( 

I RW-’ %5T II ) has led to the tradi- 

tion that Dandin wrote the work for some easy-going prince* 
But the word is probably a rhetorical device and used for the 
sake of the arjjn^ in (qqq- The list of 3Tc5^^s (II. 4-7) is 

suspected to be an interpolation by scholars like Dr. Belvalkar 
on the grounds of the use of the wrong from ( for 

would mar the metre), the word ^ for ^ and the 
somewhat strange aiid 

qtfe Though these blemishes are somewhat suspicious, still 
to regard the verses as interpolations on these grounds is going 
too far. Such lists of alankdras always precede the treatment 
of them in ancient works. Bhamaha, Udbhata, and Kudrata 
Ikave them ( though not of all figures in one place ). To use 
synhnyms for the names of figures of speech is not an unknown 
proceeding. (VI. 1) says This 

shows that the figures are to be called and 

l>ut when he comes to the definitions of these he uses the welb 
"known terms and not and (and nqt 

). This would explain the use of ^ for ^ and 

for 3iqRrr 

The Kavyadars'a is throughout written in a flowing, 
mellifiuous style. As compared with Bhamaha, the palm of 
superiority in the sphere of poetic excellence must be given to 
Dapdin, • though as regards precision, logical acumen and 
clearness of perception Bhamaha stands higher than Dandlu. 
Dandin^s examples bear the stamp of originality and, except in 
two or three cases which will be discussed below, it has not been 
possible to point out that he borrows his examples from others. 

The mentions the following works by name 

( 1- 12 ), ( I. 38 5rr§?sdt«tr hc^sote:), 

(I- 39) ‘giKi5i«nrt ^ sue 

II ). He refers to a which he 

contemplated writing, probably as a part of his 
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as an independent work %5!f I 

tTPTT: H’ ( HI- 171 ). At one time 

eminent scholars thought that was Dandin's 

own work, is, however, as shown by me in L 

A. for 1911 p. 177, a name for the science of metrics 
and particularly for the Yedanga on metrics attri- 
buted to "^ho is quoted even in the S'abarabhashya 

(voL I. p. 16 ). The word occurs even in 

( I. 3. 1 ). The following are among the authors and 
works not quoted by name, is quoted as 

^ kl ( ^Ts^TT. H. 227 ); ^1^5^ 

seems to be referred to as another school ( 

I II’ (II. 367); 

For It^TW chapters 19, 20, 16 of the 

In another place says almost in the same way as 
(1. 24 quoted above ) (I. 31). 

He refers in general terms to former Achdryas or learned 
men; (I. 2.; this is a common statement with 

writerg; compare Sf^PCo ); occurs at L 9-1 Q 

(former sages explained the body of poetry and its orna- 
ments ); II. 7 ( qr=qW55f ); 3 

II. 2; ‘tr^; q>¥5r i^llsr: III. 

106. He refere to the opinions of other writers on Poetics as 
or ( II. 227; L 79 ) and ( 11. 268 about the de- 
finitioa of He quotes a half verse 

( (II. 226) and holds an elaborate discussion on it, point- 
ing out that some writers were misled into regarding that 
verse (well known even in Dandin’s day) as an example of 
( as the word ^ occurs in it thrice ), but that the verse is an 
example of ( in the first half where two occur ). This 
discussion is pointedly referred to by on ( p, 

36 ). The verse occurs in the and also ^ in two 

of the dramas discovered and ascribed to Bhasa by Mr. Gana.^ 
patis'astri, viz. L 19 and 1. 15. refers to 

(III. 175 ) and giR|s (III. 174) and to rtW which is 
sailed i>y him (HI. 173). 

In the (Ho 174) a verse of is quoted 

which makes the author of three works 

SFIT: I ^ ^ II’. Various 

scholars have taxed their ingenuity to find out these three 
works. Pischel made the desperate conjecture on account cf 
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not correctly understanding the discussion about the 
verse that the was a work of and along with the 

and the made up the required number. 

But now we have two more works in which that verse occurs 
and they too will have Dandin fathered on them if Pischel's 
reasoning is to be followed. Others like Peterson ( Intro, 
p. 6) and Dr. Jacobi hit upon the as the third work. 

But this also has been shown to be wrong. Some took the 
as the third work. Whether ever wrote a 

( which was only contemplated when he wrote the 
), whether it was an independent work and whether 
knew of any such work as a by Dandin are 

points that require to be established before the can 

be fastened upon as Dandin’s third work. 


To add to the confusion there are scholars who seriously 
question the view that the is a work by the same 

author that wrote the Trivedi ( Intro, to 

XXXI ), Mr. Agashe ( in I. A. for 1915 p. 67 and more re- 
cently in his introduction to the pp. XXV ft ) - argue 

that the author of the cannot be the author of the 

also. This is not the place to examine their arguments 
in detail. But a brief reference must be made to some of them. 
Mr. Aga she’s first argument is that the author of the 
was a fastidious critic, who warned all poets to eschew even 
the slightest blemishes ( i 

5^5^ ** I- condemned as mvq even 

such apparently harmless words as Rf ^ 

I II’ I* 63, while in the 

there are numerous faults in the matter of good taste and 
grammar and direct references to sexual intercourse. Here two 
iiiings have to be noted. There is always a great gulf between 
precept and practice, which has been admitted by all literary 
critics e. g. the says about his method fiinding 


fault with the greatest poets 


if I ^ U* ( p. 37 ); 

similarly in bis finds fault with his own com- 


positions. ( under karikas 20 and 21 ). Besides the may 


have been composed while was comparatively young and 
inexperieneed * while the is a product of mature 

years. Moreover what means when he styles the verse 
&c. as sFpq has not been clearly grasped. He condemns 
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the dovnrighfc, rough and outspoken mode of conveying one’ s 
meaning and prefers the suggestive method. This is illustra- 
ted by himself in the next verse which conveys the same 
sense but in a different manner ^T% 

: ll’ ( I. 64 ). The second 
point emphasized by Mr. Agashe is that there is great differ- 
ence between the chaste and smooth diction of the ^^61 

the somewhat slipshod style and the long-drawn compounds 
of the Here again there is a misapprehension. The 

being in verse did not allow much scope for long 
compounds ; yet it approves of a compound extending 
over a half verse ( I. 84 I ^ 

it ^ li ) while the being in prose exhibits 

long compounds and therein accords with the teaching of the 
which condemns long compounds only in 

1 if !ft I 80. ). 

Subandhu’s introductory verses to offer a great contrast 

to his prose. And so do the few verses in the 5[^o. Sufficient 
reasons have not yet been advanced for rejecting Handings 
authorship of the ^o. The first verse of the 

etc. ) is quoted by the ( p. 248 ), which profusely 

quotes from the also. What the three works of Pandin 

are is still as unsettled as before. 

The following are the passages that are common to both 
and word for word, (a) Wsqi. I 14, 

1. 19; (b) ^F^ir- i- 17, ^rr. I- 20 

< »F«i^ ••• ^); (®) f ^^ii- 1- 29, 

I. 27 ( ); ( d ) ‘arg ?n »w ntf^ simr 
•»i& I «T^r II’ ii. 276, ni. 

5 (both give it as an example of ^q:); (e) 

mf : JPR’ 11.364, Ill- 52 ( etc. ); 

(6) 3PJT^ I’ Ill- 125 ff, IV. 

1-2; III. 128, »rr. IV. 8; 

(h) ‘»rat^tR^r 1’ H- 244, ^rr- H- 87 ; 

(i) W«fT. II- 4, vrr- II- 66 ; (j) 

«pfwNfi W®*IT. II- 5, III. 1. 

9 The relative position , of Bhamaha and Dandin. 
There prevails a sharp confiict of views on this point and on 
•the idlied question of and the htrt and keen controversies 
C 
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l)6en going on for several years and ifc cannot be said 
that the qnestion is definitively settled now one way or the 
other. Mr. Trivedi (Intro, to XXIII ff and I. A. vol. 42, 

1913 pp. 258-274 and Bhandarkar Com. vol. p. 40 ), Dr. Jacobi 
(Z D M G 64 p. 134 and 139), Prof. Rangachaiya (Intro, 
to edition of Mr. Ganapati S'astri (Intro, to 

XXV), Prof. Pathak (Intro, to P-16) place 

before Prof. M. T. Narasimhiengar ( JRAS 1905 pp. 535 

ff ) places before and Prof. Pathak also seems to have 
changed his earlier view ( JBBRAS vol. 23 p. 19 and I. A. for 
1912 p. 236 ff ). I shall try to summarise the views of both 
sides and make remarks thereon as I proceed and make my 
Own humble contribution to this subject. 

Before proceeding farther two points must be made 
clear and emphasized. One is that both and expressly 
say that they had before them the works of older teachers on 
Poetics and actually names one of them viz. 

This should warn us against jumping to the conclusion that 
one necessarily borrows from the other when they have 
identical verses or one criticises the other when their views 
conflict. This fact and our ignorance of what went before 
and ^ 0 ^ should make us reluctant to dogmatise and should dis- 
pose us to regard the hypothesis that both are quoting from 
or criticizing older works now lost as very probable. The second 
point is that both are comparatively very early writers. As 
35 ^ who flourished about 800 A. C. wrote a commentary on 
vqjj^’s work, the latter cannot be placed later than about 750 
A. C. also cannot certainly be placed later than that 
date for the following reasons. The ( composed about 

1000 A. C. ) names and his definition of ( at p. 141 ) 
as it quoltes itiH? 3^. So does ( about 959 

A. C. ) quote him ( p. 26 ). The Canarese work <ed. 

by Prof. Pathak in 1898) composed by the king 

31^^, looked upon Dandin as an authority ( as clearly proved 
by Prof. Pathak ) and most of the verses in that work ( in the 
3rd qf^o ) are either translations or adaptations of Dandin’s 
verses. The must have been composed between S'ake 

737-797 ( 815-865 A. C. ). Dr. Barnett shows ( JRAS 1905 
p. 841 ) that a Simhalese work siya-b<u-lakcura ( ) on 
Rhetoric is based upon the qn^^n^of Dimdin whom it' mentions 
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by name. Its author king Sena 1 reigned according to the 
Mabavams^a A. C. 846-jB66. If one compares scientihe 
treatment of Alahkaras ( particularly of ^qrrr and ) with 
that of Dandin and bears in mind the new Alahkaras that he 
defines ( such as ), tho 

distinction he makes between and and if one compares 
Yamana’s treatment of the ten gunas with Dandin’s and the 
former’s disquisition on doahas with the latter’s, it will appear 
that Dandin must have preceded both IJdbhate and Yamana 
by a considerable period. So Dandin also cannot be placed 
later than 750 A. C. 

I shall now set out the grounds some or all of which aro 
relied upon by those who place prior to Dandin. 

( a ) Mr, Triredi and Prof. Rangacharja say that 
is referred to as by the ( p. 3 ), his work ia 

styled by P- that he is styled 

‘ancient’ in the jRin^o ( ‘sTF^ P- 11). 

The only place where according to Mr. Trivedi is 

mentioned before (J* 2) quoted above. I 

fail to see how this proves or even suggests the priority of 
to ancient writer and so there is nothing 

special in calling him Dp these scholars mean that 
whenever reterence is to be made to older writers all ancient 
names must be trotted forth 1 Further is older than all 

the authors mentioned by Mr. Trivedi and therefore even a 
single positive reference where is placed by a writer before 

who preceded is sufficient to knock out all argument 
babed upon mere silence. Besides too much cannot be made of 
the views of authors belonging to the llth century about the 
relative chronology of authors that flourished seven or eight 
hundred years earlier. If we followed such later writers in 
chronological details, there would be a hopeless mess. The 
speaks of also as Does Mr. Trivedi 

think that is therefore later then 1 Mr. Trivedi forgets 
that commenting upon the passage of the ^4^ specially 

includes among the ancients. Therefore this point is 

worth very little. 

( b ) Dandin’s elaborate treatment of Yamaka and S'abda* 
lahkllras in a separate chapter and his numerous subdivisions 
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of XT pama stamp him as a later writer ; wliile dmsions 

are not minute. I am of opinion that this puts the matter 
exactly the opposite way. gives ten varieties of 
59-63 ), while gives only five { II. 9 ). Ko one has made 
bold to place before the was highly 

thought of even by ( vide 9th sarga ). It occurs 

even so early as in inscription of A. D. 150. It i» 

precisely later writers that look down upon ignores 

it altogether though he defines some length, and 

is vOTy brief. The same remarks apply to 
Even Subandhu and Bana knew various puzzles 

like etc* Bandings treatment of grRy is un- 

scientific but follows that of while RTyf is the first of those 
who place' the divisions of gcRj on a grammatical basis, as done 
later by and From these very facts I would argue 

that Bandin is earlier than Both arguments are at 

least equally plausible. It is possible that and 

follow different traditions, the former having more aflS^nity 
to school, while follows a school that relies more 
upon mere Alankdras, 

( c ) The commentator distinctly says that in 

some places Bandin criticizes Bhamaha ( e. g. on I. 23, 
29; II 235, 358 and III. 127 ). is comparatively 

a late writer. He quotes from the ( on II. 281 ) 

and probably refers to the in the sixfold division of 

ritia. Therefore he is at least later than the 11th century. 
He found two conflicting views and thinks that criticizes 
a similar example will illustrate how unsafe it is to 
rely upon later commentators in the matter of chronology^ 
in his commentary on the thinks that 

criticizes the view of the on the verse 

ofic. ( 10th g. ) and so says Nagoji also; while ( who* 

wrote about 1200 and was near to both and the 
thinks that the"^^ criticizes the ( p. 199 of ). 

Therefore remarks should carry hardly any weight 

with us in the absence of other cogent evidence. 

( d ) iqygf distinguishes between and gyRgy y ^ ^ , whiife 
says that the two are but different names for the same 
elass of composition ( !• 28 ). 
It is supposed that criticizes makes the follow- 
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ing points of distinction between the two ; ( 1 ) W i 
^11 ( 2 ) trerf I ( 3 ) 

^ II (4) wr ( *4 '^ ) ^f«?%TT »’, 

< 5 ) qr*^|f<*|^i||MRn<!W-4i><?||P^3l ( I take these two lines as part 
of the d^ription of en^ | p>«h T); but a is ^ 5^ 

( this is against No 3 above ), ^ ^ 

3 (No 2 above). As imt 

•silent about the points 4 and 5 in describing he means that 
they are to be absent in a attacks all these points ex- 

cept one. According to some say that in an 
narrator is the hero himself while in a the narrator may be 
the hero or someone else^ This is not the distinction that 
draws between qpiy and 

^ I ... sriit i ^ 

m il^8spirn II’ I- 23-25. remarks that 

•oven in the narrators in some cases are others than 

the hero. On points 1 and 3 above he remarks ^ 

^ II ii ^ 

^ I id ^ f% »’ 26—27. Ho 

says as ayy^fts are used in ^qys, so there is no reason why qqq and 
verses cannot b© employed in them. Similarly the 
sections of ^piTS are called lambhas ( lambakas in the )i 

what difference does it make if they are called ;s^ths as in the 
case of STT^qrf^qirs *? On points 4 and 5 says that the topics 
®tc. occur in also and are not peculiar to 

a ff^ T^ ^ TS and that the use of some catchword (as the word sft 
in the verses at the end of each sarga by and in the 

would not be a blemish in a qj«n. <u|y i^ m R M 

2rK*r: I jsm- ii h 5^’ 

^ysqy. I. 29 — 30, It will be shown lat^ on ( Part II ) that 
the two classes of works, ^3fy and were known to 

who named sevm*al of them, that long before the 6th 
century A, C, ( as attested by and qpq) ayy^qy^lqtTS exhibited 
the special features on which dwells. Therefore it is not 

necessary to suppose that criticizes the dicta of 
particulary because one point of attack ( about the narrator ) 
in the is not the opinion held by ^Tyqf. 


(e ) qc^(in II. ^ 

-qsqy between and gq^ - q as blemishes in some cases but 
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.uot in allj while speaks of seven blemishes in Bnb 

ibis cannot be made an argument for the priority of 
himself says that enumerated seven (vide above 

p. XIII), So this was an ancient topic. One may rather use this 
as an argument for Dandin’s priority, Daudin refers to only four 
} while knows seven and follows the latter. 

So was the pioneer, speaks of six 

lY. 2. 8. ) 

( f ) says that even the words ‘ ^RTT- 

^ are certainly good ( poetry ) in certain circumstances 

1 II. 244); while says 

about those words ^are such words poetryl ( Some ) designate 
themqf^.’ His words may also mean *such words are bad samples 
of poetry’ ( . . .qf^: I f% qqsq II II. 

87 ). Prof. Rangacharya and Mr. Trivedi rely on this 
as proving Bhamaha’s priority. But the words 
show that qruf is quoting these words as an example of 
given by others and these words are not his own composition 
( compare the use of the words of in connect* 

i<m with ^7q^ ). Now qfur is a figure of speech 
illustrated by ( X. 45 ). Dandin seems to allude to it in 
the words qraTfWT%5 ( I. 85 ). But Dandin 

does not define the figure Ha probably iMsspproved 

of it and included some examples of it under He 

takes the example cited by some old writer and sa^ 

that even that example may be good poetry if the suggest^ 
sense be taken ( but if the plain meaning is the only one intend* 
ed it is not ), Vide qjfoqqqqqf ( 5th p. 240 Va, ) for 
the various meanings that these words may suggest. These 
words are well-known examples ( ) like the 

famous (which occurs in iqjqf at IV, 8) that 

is cited in the ( vol. I p. 13 and 497 ). 

(g) The verse arq ?n ^Tq qt%^ is given by both as an ex- 
ample of The argument of Mr. Trivedi is that Bhamaha 
cites his authority if he is quoting from another while 
does not do so as in the case of the verse This argument 

does injustice to does clearly indicate that he is citli^ 

another’s verse as a well-known example by using the words 
As remarked above qiqq ’s text is not so immaoul^ 
ate as to inspire complete confidence. So the first part of 
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the argument really begs the whole question. There are other 
considerations also, does not even define and 

and cites one example of each; while defines both and gives 

two examples of The obvious conclusion is that wrfff 

found both figures defined by some predecessor and was con* 
tent simply to cite an example or probably he disapproved 
of these as figures of speech and following older authorities 
simply cited examples. Therefore it is going too far to say 
that takes the example from One may as plausibly 

argue that borrows from onb of the latter’s two 

examples. The verse erw m ^ similar in purport to the 

II’ ( 3^. 89. 24 ). 

( h ) defines (IH. 34), (HI. 42), 9 ?;^^ 

(HI. 44) and (HI. 46) as separate figures of 

speech ; while does not regard them as separate figures^ 
but includes under and under 

and under t 

3qiTf^ ^ II ^ » n. 

358-359 ). This has been used as an argument for wPTf ’a 
priority. All these figures are separately illustrated by 
There is no oompelling reason why must be regarded as 

referring to ^i^d not to those Alahkarikas who preceded 
There is one more reason which throws doubt on the 
theory advanced, is separately defined by wRf ( HI, 

36 ), while does not define it but his anfl^q^r ( H. 18 ) 
is ^q^qYqui, If had the work of before him, he would 
have said as he said in the other four cases that was 

included under 


( i ) Bhamaha after enumerating ten dosha s ( wjiich are 
identical with Handin’s ) adds an eleventh dosha in the words 
5 s ^Jid devotes one whole qfto to 

the discussion of this dosha. Dandin says the discus* 
sion whether is a dosha or not is dry 

and abstruse and no purpose is served by entering upon 

ifc ( ^R>^ t ^gigwgiP>j1 ^ ^ 1 

II III* 127). It is not to be supposed that discus- 
sions about logical matters in the province of Poetics were 
first started by • Even the enumerates ten do- 

shas of kdvya one of which is ^iid defined as 
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X»na^. 16- 89). The smieis are the special province 
of logic. The iinon^i therefore, alludes if at all to the 
or soma alankoirikn vho workod up the simple statemeut 
^ the into greater detail. It is more than doubtful 

whether, if had the whole of the 5th iffto of ^ipTf before him 
and was in a fighting mood, he would have let off with 
such a mild and suave remark ^ ten 

of the ( 16. 84 ) are 

V or as in 16. 90 ), fWt, and Rfim* 

The first seven correspond more or less with 

( of WTf ). The 

of the is Ihe same as and is 

defined as Vtqi^vf ( The ( of KTC^fd 

was probably included in the ( of the 
under the 3rtf|^ (of ), The Alahkara writers proliably draw 
upon the ^{e|^ also for some of the names of the doshas; 
compare V, 2. 1. (d^ T g lfa 

I shall now mention the points relied upon for placing 
'’qRC after Dandin. 

( j ) says while ^ gives 

the whole verse of which this is a part as as example of a kind 
of 5rt%^T ^ v. i. ) ^r: \ 

IP ( in. 120 )- ascribes it to and explains 
it. This is a somewhat formidable arg^oment and the only way 
of escaping from it is to assert that is simply quoting from 
some older writer, whom also quotes. But there are a few 
considerations even against this, has not been shewn to 
quote any verse except from another author. The other 

verses suggested to be quotations are matters of controversy. It 
would be a gratuitous assumption to predicate of any verso in 
the as another's simply because otherwise it leads to 

inconvenient results. The words 1 

pr ^H^asoir: ll’ { Hi- 107 ) appear to 
suggest that Dandin gives his own examples of 

( k ) Dandin* s treatment of Upama is unscientific as com-' 
pared with s; so also treats of eigsiR very concisely 
and dilates upon Yamaka at great length. But this is not such 
a strong point after all. The Agnipurapa which borrows from 
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has a treatment of similar to Dandin’s and even 
comparatively early writers like Kudrata have treated of 
Yamaka at great length, ^ 


( 1 ) There are many passages in Bhamaha’s work where he 
either refers to tbe views of other authors on Poetics or ridicules 
them. In most of these cases the views animadverted upon are 
found in Dandin, criticizes those who distinguish the two 
styles and jfr^ and prefer the former to the latter and 
ironically calls them \ ^ 

^ fife 

U’ ( L 31—32 ), The makes this 

distinction and shows its preference for fiKf 

1 II if& 

srmT ^ 3^- ^ctt: I ^ ll’ ( I- -^0 and 

42). But these words ( 37 %^ of Dandin show that before him 
many styles had been recognised and as long as we do not 
possess all the ancient works that preceded Dandin (a thing 
which is never likely to happen ) we cannot assert with an 
sdr of assurance that criticizes Dandin alone and no 

one else. It will be noticed that also credits the Gauda 
style with pomposity Intro, verse 7 ). 


( m ) Dandin names ten gunas and the names are the 
same as those in the ( 16* 92). has almost 

nothing to say on the gxinas. But he seems to be the 
first of those who like II. 8. 10, 11 and ^ 

reduced the gunas to three and ridicules those who look 
upon ^t^r: as a profusion of compounds srtk 

^ I »i5Ti% 5T 'Kiw ^^11 

II’ ( II- 1“3 ). This shows, according to some, 
a distinctly later tendency, while Dandin follows the* ancient 
view of Bharata. But when the tendency to reduce the gunas 
began, no one knows. And the ten gunas are enumerated by 
Yamana who is certainly later than Bhamaha. Besides Dandin 
does not distinctly say that and would not allow 

the use of long compounds, though he distinctly says 

( I- 80 ). It may plausibly be urged that very 
likely is referring to another writer. 


( n ) Bhamaha says 275 ^ I 
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37-3 8. H e refers to the 

threefold division of gtfjn’ 

These three varieties of occur in the same order 
in ^2n- (n. 30-32), The i^o speaks of srwhmT and 
( 16. 49-50 ) but not of en^fwatWT. On the other 
hand it is urged that ’words, strictly interpreted, mean 

that was divided only into three varieties, while 
gives over 30 including these three. If he meant to refer to 
these three as a few out of many Sf^s he would have said 
etc/ There is some force in this latter 
argument. But it has to be noted that in the same breath 
( with these three ) he speaks of and other varieties of 

TTparna as a mere superfluity. does occur in the 

^jT5?n- II- 4-- 

( o ) The says ( H- 

235 ), while says TO**’ ( It 86 ). 

TT ft puts his emphatic denial on the ground that they do not 
contain It may be argued that because said that 

they were not even alankdra>s, equally vehemently asserts 
that they are the best ornaments of speech. 

( p ) ^ %fire5r^ i 3T^ 

W 11^ II- 93 ; speaks of ^{cjlRh as the first of 

alankdras and calls it also ^ r 

( II 8. ). It is true that defini- 

tion has a very close verbal resemblance to Dandin’s ; but 

is a very ancient 3?^^. ^ speaks of it as ^rj^. So 
this is not decisive. 


II’ III- 12. says ‘aiRpRii 
3=girq; I 3^. ..II I 

11^ ^F^r. II» 300, 302-3. It will be noticed that Dandin’s 
example begins with the word But as against the theory 
that refws to it must be pointed out that is an 
ancient figure, vfg gives two examples corresponding to the 
two varieties of the figure. 

( r ) says ‘arpjfKft =s( n^:’ ( III. 51) and 

gives two examples. 50 ^ says ‘ an^l^nf^Rt ^ t 
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^ V niay or may not 

be referring to ^9^. is a figure illustrated by ^f| and 

90 ^: is one of the 36 defined by (16* 29 )• 


^FTT. IV. 12, 15-16. says I 

SlAtl* mfi" ^ ^*17 II '?c^fn5R^?T2R^ ^RT 0'^^'h(c=«'ii I 

IP III. 135-136. It will be 
noticed that vfRf’s example also is very similar to Dandin’s. 


( u ) As quoted above I, 2 ) refers to 

the sR^R^n^s composed by It is 

argued that, as certainly preceded ^TRf, HPl'HIg has 

Ipurposely arranged the authors in chronological order and 
therefore preceded even There is some force in the 

argument. But underlying it there is an assumption that 

intends to arrange them chronologically. There is no proof 
of such an intention. His only purpose is to assert that some 
authors wrote on sT^y^R before We shall have to attribute 

to him a double assertion (i. e, to use the language of the 
there would be ). 


The upshot of the above discussion is that the reasons usually 
advanced by the partisans of Bhamaha’s priority fall very far 
short of what is required and are easily explicable without the 
hypothesis of Bhamaha^s priority and that the grounds urged 
for placing Dandin before Bhamaha, though of some force, are 
not so strong as to produce conviction in every unbiassed mind. 
It seems probable that and follow independent 

traditions, the former having more affinity with the 
school and the latter with HR’s school. Whoever may be ear- 
Uor, both are very near each other and are to be placed between 
500-630 A. C.^ If however it bo said that from the materials 
ooUected above one must be held to be borrowing from or 
criticizing the other and that the third alternative suggested 
above is not admissible, then I would declare myself in favour 
of Dandin’s priority over Bhamaha. There is no use in 
repetition. I hold that the reasons assigned for Dandin’s prio- 
yl^y are more weighty ( though not decisive ^ than those as- 
signed for Bhamaha’ s priority 

A few words must be said concerning the heated contro- 
versy about hR^ and the The two great protagonists here 
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are .Prof. Pathak and Mr, Trivedi. says 

,pq^: I sr%?T ^ f{% ws(^ n' ( 36-37 ), This 

means that a poet should not employ in his work a compound 
in which a word ending in the affix is Joined with another 
word in the genitive ( in dissolving that compound ), following 
merely the usage of fggs or the opinion of ths as the 

word was taught ( spoken of, by the ) by merely 

relying upon the indication furnished from Pacini’s sHtra^ noe 
should ( a poet ) employ tho compound of a word ending in 
( with another in the genitive ) as in the example This 

indicates that allowed the compound of a g[^with 

another word and that in his work was cited as an 

example ( also ). Prof. Pathak thinks that in the 

commentary of on the which is styled 

( and also ) such a procedure is per- 
mitted and that therefore is later than the 

which is later than the Now the Chinese traveller 

It-sing makes some rather confused statements about the 
grammatical works of Panini's system. If they be followed as 
is usually done, the Kas'ika was composed about 660 A. C. So 
the will have to be placed not earlier than about 700 A. C. 
and have to be assigned to about 750 A, C. Mr. 

Trivedi on the other hand contends that the pas- 

sages quoted by Prof. Pathak do not contain the view attributed 
to the by WTf , that they do not contain tho word 

so pointedly referred to by isrWf and that therefore is 

not r^erring to the When such eminent scholars 

^^sagree on a purely grammatical issue, it would be hazardous 
to take sides. But in my humble opinion Mr. Trivedi seems 
to be right in his contention. Vide for Prof. Pathak’s 
view I. A- 1912 p. 235 and JBBRAS voL 23 p. 18 and for 
Mr. Trivedi’s views 1. A. 1913 p. 258. It has to be re? 
membered that Bana in his 

paka 5 of my edition ) refers to a 
and ^tTB. The hhr of mm cannot be the as ^ 

flourished in the first half of the 7th century. So it is likely 
that refers to the mentioned by 

Attempts are made to fix the age of both and 

by reference 4o parallel passages from early writmrs and it 
is argued thakthey are later Iffian those poetsk Unless the very 
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words are quoted I am not at all disposed to attach the 
slightest weight to parallelism of thought. There is no 
monopoly in. the realm of thought as was observed by the 

lO- 

that grub’s \ ^ ?Rt#kr IP is 

taken from the L Similarly ^ 

( ^To^TT* 11* 129 ) may be said to be a reminiscence of ^ 

1 ). So also 3X 

286 is similar to verses in the giUR® and ; and the 
words I ^ if 

( H- 197 ) are supposed to have been suggested by «ncr’s 
words ^ 

^ para 103 of my edition ). 

Prof. Pathak thinks that Dandin’s disquisition on the 
three kinds of and sn^, II. 240-241) is 

borrowed from the ( about 650 A. C. according to 

Prof. Pathak j I. A. for 1912 p, 235 £i). Unless it be shown tha^ 
the was the first to make this distinction, this argu^’ 

m^t is worthless. 

‘^Tf^WH^rr I 3!% 

{ ^RTsqr. HI- 114 ) the com. sees a 

reference to and to the Pallavas. In another place Dandin 
refers to a king according to some commentators), 

who had a vision of the Deity ( II. 279 ). Prof. R. Narasimha- 
char (I. A, 1912 p. 90) and Prof, Belvalkar (notes on the cfi(ojn 'o) 
regard to be a putting the two verses together 

and identify him with II or ( 690-715 A. C.) 

and thus place at the end of the 7th century. But this 
is a futile effort. Whether or 'w'as a q^ we do 

not know. On the contrary the commentary g^ngqf^jft says 
that he was a king of ^ 5 ^, is a very generdl name* 

It may have been borne by a. dozen kings of ancient India* 
Similarly in jrrf^Hqq^T ( which is a q^(^q,y ) it is purely guess- 
trork. The town may be near Cochin. 


.Some think that the verses of [ I- 42-44 

^ ^ ) 1 mr : ii 

^ ^qtcqj^j^qr qq ^iq% i ^rqj qg^q^ ii ] 

contain a covert attack on or reference to the Mr. T. 

Oanapati S'astri, who has his own axe to grind as will be seen 

d 
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9 little later on, vehemently protests against this theory (Intro, 
to 5TOO 1916 p. 7 ) and says that in bis fiae verse 

{ ) condescends to administer a gentle rebuke 

tho extreme theorist 

In another part of his work refers to the story of 

and delivers a spirited attack against some poet 
or poets who so narrated Udayana’s story as to run colter ^to 
the dictates of S'astra and worldly experience. ‘ 

ii ^ ^ 

^ 3 ^ I m 

snm 5^: ^ ii 

I 5T ^ It 

'fcdR*ld, I It 

^ 1 31^ ^ g 3 it’ 

IV. 4:1-47 ). Mr, Ganapati S'^tri thinks that this is an 
attack against the theory is that 

arinf preceded and followed ^ and he relies upon 

the fact that in the speech of ( I Act p, 13 ) the 

words *3?^ W 5^ ^ 

^9?^ etc> are almost the same as the 

words ‘ &c’ ( from iniTf )• This looks a 

plausible theory at first sight; but on closer examination it 
will be found that it is based on a very weak foundation. 

Several points in the passage from have escaped the 

learned S'astri’s vigilance. 

Por want of space, all the points cannot be set out here. 
But the most important thing to note is that in the 

is accompanied by twenty foot-soldiers who are all 
killed in the ambush except while uses the 

words Besides the cries of the attacking party 

are not identical in both. In the JncTlTT® there is no 
reference to and which occur in jiff’s work. It 

appears to me that the words of ^rpff amount 

to this that some poet first narrated the story of 
and then others ( referred to as ) adapted ( ) 

the story for their own purposes ( in a mahakdvya . or 
drama ), wherein they made the king unable to distinguish 
between a real elephant and a sham one and made him 
etart on an adventure single-handed. Therefore it seems 
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tiiat the original story is probably that of the 
( referred to as ) and is criticizing some drama 

or poem based thereon. In the ( H. 2 ) where 

this adventure of is narrated we are told that 

started alone with his ^ X 

verse 34 ) and the author makes the sage reflection 

This is the real purport ot 
4he story to which probably '^Ti% refers in the words. 

The gives more details. But 

there also we have these statements that detectives 

reported to him the discovery of a wonderful elephant 
.( taking it to be real), that he entered the forest without 
his army ( 4, 15 ) and that 
he approached the elephant alone ( verse 

17 ). Both the and the profess to be 

based upon the of Ther^ore there is no force 

fe saying that refers to srf^o, when besides the 

x^3q?, there were about a dozen dramas and poems on the 
and when there are important discrepancies. 


Mr. Trivedi relies upon the close resemblance between 

i i^rr 

^BTfll) with wmf n. 20 

II ) for the latter's priority. Though there is re- 
semblance in the words, the purport is difEerent. Besides the 
.two verses standing by themselves would rather suggest tha^ 
criticizes ifffg. 

There are two points in connection with Bhamaha'a 
date which so far as I am aware Lave not yet been 
relied upon by any scholar. In the ) 

it is asserted that the same idea, though already expressed 
by one poet, appears new and charming when put in a 
•nggestive garb by another poet and among several 
instances ( p. 236 ) occurs the following 

^ VI. para 15 of my edition ) 

2^ II’ ( III. 27 ) 

This makes it clear that according to 
(latter half of 9th century ) vfjri^’s verse existed before qior 
'penned his eulogy. Therefore flourished before i. e. 
before 600 A. C. 





S.&HiT5ria>ABPANA. L 9 and 

«xi<i I cti<^<t[ ^irtr* 

i giaiR^^t II’ "V. 6. We fenow from 

i WW*P t^ R^W PI aad defined jj^raj in these t^ma 

m ■fc<tM«iiMt<j4<>q ^ Rg g 8g gt^’ smq^ 55Hqi4te* 

5R^!53Si^,«R 3 5^ SRifir 9? 

sg#: I Sl«n^ ‘sR# II” ( JRAS for 1905 p. 361- 

.362). In the fqprR^ *his definition of 5 ?c!RJ is found, wif 
therefore quotes the definition of srjj^ given by ^gpi or 
The treatment of jf^ra 3f3?n^ in ^rmf’s 'w^ork ( ^ 
jshows gr&at resemblance 'with and presupposes an acqaain' 
tance with the rcpt^- Compare V. 5 qHmpfqf 

^ * 3mTqR«wiqMRNqe4 ?[qt* li’ ^ith i^rqR^ 

©qq:*’ Compare also Y. 11 
^ with ^ qiq ft ^ ‘ergqi^ ^ =q, qq ^ 

ITR qqgqH^’- Therefore seems to have lived 

after and probably after flourished a<r- 

^cording to Dr. Satischandra Yidyabhushana about 500 A* C^ 
(Bhandarkar Com. voL p. 16S ) and Dr. Takakusu tells us that 
It-sing (671-695 A. C.) refers to as having flourished ‘in 

late years^ (JBAS 1905 p. 33 at p. 40). Therefore 
flourished after about 500 A, C, and if he is later than q^^StfS"! 
then after 600. 

The date of Daj^din also can be arrived at in another 
tinanner. (No. 180 ) and other anthologies quote a verse 

of a poetess qiqqrqqr 1 

ir. quotes the last pada of the first 
.yerse pf the ^pqrq^. qq^q is quoted in the ( No. 163 ) ae 
numerating among poetesses. Numerous vers^ ure 

^ascribed to.this in the anthologies, two of which ^ 

,(^o- 500 andq^qt^ qt ^qqT% ( 298 ) 

are very frequently quoted in alanJcdra works. Both of them 
Are quoted in qrqs’s qr-qsqiqr^frqK and the second in the 
^qqqjl^. The verse ffl I: occurs in the 

(11. 21 ) and in ^fqqTlf%qiW ( P* ). gf^ as wiH 

be shown later on wrote about 925 A. C. So could 

not have flourished later than 850 A. C. and Dandin is 
fwlier still. as’ quoted in the g^Rgrgfq^ of 

speaks of a Canarese poetess ^ 

St<4ft^tqTH: It’ (^g 184). The words 

yW^tl'C m.ean ‘she was like named R^l’. The 
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{words may also mean that in her compositions she used the 
word as a catch-word. The first meaning is supported 
|?y verses like the following Hit HIHT ^ 

also seems to be a 

pouthern poetess and probably identical with 
^ the latter is the same as the famous queen of 

the eldest son of Pulikesinllj she lived about 660 A. 0> 
Ficfe the Nerur plates and Kochrem plates of .this queen in 
I. A. vol. VII p. 163 and LA. Vol. VIII. p. 45. This identificar 
|»ion would place Dandia before about 600 A. C, 

The 6th century has been accepted by many scholars a^ 
the date of Dandin, Vide Max Muller ( India; what can it 
teach Us, 1st edition p. 332), Weber ( H. S. L, p. 232 n ), 
3?rof. Macdonell ( H. S. L. p. 434 ) and Col. Jacob ( JRAS 1897 
p. 284). 

' ' Among the commentaries on the are (1) the s^rTtRT 

( edited by Prof. Rangacharya ), (2) the com: 
^^npn by an anonymous author ( edited by Prof. Ranga* 
charya ) on the first two only ; (3) a called 3^^ 

f fKHPTj son of *^ud younger brother of 

Peterson, 6th report p. 30, ms. copied in 1746); 
(4:) by of utqRSjR in Bengal 

( I. O. cat. p. 221 ); (5) the ^rgqifejft of ; 6 

by son of and a few more mentioned by Aufrecht. 

10 The of This work was trans^ 

literated by Col. Jacob in JRAS 1897 pp. 829'847. It has 
been now issued by the Nirnayasagara Press ( 1915 ) with 
the commentary ( called of The work 

is divided into six chapters ( called vargas ) and 
contains about 79 karikm defining 41 (dankaras and about 
a hundred illustrations. The illustrations are taken, as we are 
told by the commentator from the author's own 

work styled 

I' (p. 15). The alankdras defined and illustrated are 
the following ( in order ); I { ), 

0r35nH ( of 3 kinds or ), ^RigUTH, 

53W, ^qq> ( ), STI^, ^qariHR- 

5^, HWt%, III 

IV q^pqt^, ( of two 
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iinds), V 

"^N^gR, f^gr, 3M%4tMHT. { «* four kinds ), 

qir5«l®W, fSHT. It will be noted < 
that the alahkaras are enumerated almost in the same ordet 
as that of vnW- omits a few ais^KS which viro? defined 
such as JTiT^, while ho adds a few siafi^S 

to those that were either defined or alluded to by gpif, viz,' 

and fgtnl. It is noteworthy that 
3^2 employs the term for ( unless it is due to 

copyist’s mistake ) and illustrates only one of the two varietioa 
of that figure and his commentator had to cite an illustration 
of the second variety from »Tpif 3 SWRt'l^'^Pn' 

^ g t.wi'H, ( vrmf HI- 33 ) ‘er^ st^ 

i^ltlkt I 3^r ( P- 62 ). 

On comparing 3 ^’s definitions with f* will bo 

seen that the definitions of 3Tr%<T, ^RHI, 

3PT|^, 3W^g35I^?fT, ?rcl%, 3ivrf^ are word 

for word the same in both and the definitions of several otdier 
figures such as ergMra, contain closely 

similar phraseology. This is probably due to the fact that 
g^j wrote a commentary called on tbe of 

says ( p. 13 ) % ^qjcCl eisq!?! 

jr»Ti^4T ^ 

^[^fihsiavt ‘ jn i fl^siiPTT- 

JPTT II ( *rprf HI- 22 ).” The work vrjJift 
^eKuf seems to have been an elaborate one and it appears 
that the 3T3^Ry[<.6ij^ was only a summary of that work, as 
its very pame indicates. Later writers very frequently refer 
to the VTTRfflqw of gjje; e. g. the p. 10 ) says 

i- 9-) 

jjf^Rwf^TRFwfirqTs^nqRt 

5^ p. 40 ‘q=3 ^ 3 ^1- 

HTO ?T5T^^ on the verse ‘sji^- 
^ I iFgTPTT 3ift 

(quoted in !^o p. 38 as an example of Sfg^wft'VJf the 

remarks i^PlMWkt So also on p. 159 

the word occurring in the is explained by 

as ( p. 49 ) seems to be quoting from the 
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when he says ^ JT^RT ^■■ 

*^RI^'(N'hi: '” ( last sentence is sr^tfT^- 

^’s comment on the words of 

tlie 3l55^nRTOfJIf ); |iT=^r5[ ( in p. 110 ) says “cr^ 

‘«ra^T ^er:’ -^t^: 

). It appears from this that simply quotes 

the words of had not the before him 

and confounds the verse which is really ^ 5 ^’s own 

definition, with RiRf’s definition of which is simply 

*<?ra^ftRRqEJ?WRT^<5r W III- 6); the ^n^ii^TiEra^ of Eifill-Rr'Hl 

( p. 269 Mysore ed. ) falls into the same confusion and says 
5g[WKRr: ^ 557 : ®o also 

(folio 75 a) says s^n^RTT 

rR P- 17 ) 

*‘»GTH?nr jft: srirt 1 % 

?Nt»re*mTqT«if Jl^:, if 

.‘^wnsj’ft^jRT^ amainJli::’ lir 

P- ^89 Mysore ) says the same 
*iR^»il«S;Riort g®i^Rm«rr^5T and 

so does ( folio 88 a ); ggfi?v? ( on the p. 89 ) says 

.‘siCiR =g siW^TJat’iRW 

R RI^'lRRTq’ RllRd,«(Ptf^ liT 4tR?I^ 

exercised a profound influence over the Alahkara- 
s'astra. He eclipsed and it is probably owing to his 

great fame that vnHf’s work remained in the back-ground and 
was rarely to be had up till a few years ago. He is always quoted 
with respect by his successors, even when they differ from 
him. He is the foremost representative of the Alahkara 
school ■ and his name is associated with several doctrines 
in the Alahkaras'astra. In several important points he 
differs from ^TRf- example says ( p. 1 ) 

!!■ JiFqhRmR^iff%^ i risir 

^'I'b'W ^ =gcqRf ^ 

‘tfRrfNgwttgR^5nfifi%^ ^sn’ ( 3.17 ) fj^ 

Wf” ( p. 47, while 1552 divides into two vari- 
eties ); the says ‘^trIr fl ^- 

1 ^— fe ^TRRIR '?f 1^=^:’ ( P- 71-72 ); 

qiR^ does not speak of 'RlTj ftlRI ®nd vj'h«ii*iR. 1 i 1 
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■while does ( vide P- 6 ). For respect shown to 

P- 108 ) ; srs^toi^P- 3 ( 5 ^ 

T: ); 5^Rhf^^'hi)<bl ( P- 3 ) ‘55 ^ 

It is not necessary to refer to th$ 
nnmeroTis passages ■where is quoted or referred to by 
later writers. > 


Some of the doctrines that are peculiar to 352 ar6: 


^ I ) ( P- 55 )• 

II OT is of two kinds, and 3^4%? smd both are apstr 

SS^tts- This view is severely criticized by jjiqH ( 9th v 

31& =3 ^ ( p. 527 Va. 

III is stronger than other figures and that 'w'hereever 

other figures are comhined with it, is the principal fia- 
pi;e and the apprehension of other figures is slight ana 
dispelled by srf^ ^ 2 Rq|:’ as 3^3 sayi 

The « ( p 96 ) refers to this view, criticizes this view 

^ 80 . IV The ( of ) says ^ fij^r 

^ ^ ^ is of two kinds 

P* 44 ); a somewhat similar view is attri- 
buted to ^ in the ( P- 4 ) 3 

^ P- 434. VII The lateir 

divisions of Upama based upon grammatical consideratlens 
^ in the seem to have been elaborated by 


A 


, Col. Jacob (JRAS, 1897 p, 847 ) thought that the verse 

'W'as Udbhata’s and that therefore XJdbhate sub- 
scribed to the view that rasa was the soul of poetry. 
But several circumstances militate against this view. The 
verse in question is introduced by with the 

words ( p. 77 )and ther^ore it is merely a quotation froxa 
‘some other writer that preceded ^ Besides that 
verse would break the usual order followed by Udbha'U. 
That verse Occurs in the comment on After defining 

we naturally expect an illustration of it, which is the 
verse ^ I 

Trpg[ IP, while if Col, Jacob be followed, the verse 
would be abruptly thrust between the definition of 
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and its example. Moreover the view that approved- of rasa 

as the soul of poetry would be opposed to his own definition 
of and the opinion of the (P* 

^u||<!>fj<|uii sjpRf’ iPTRlir^ 

jH^BJTTilf tnnC- The printed edition ( on p. 42 ) puts the verse 
^ in hold type, as if it were a of but 

it is really a verse of s^spi’s ( VII. 35 )• 


The fnroF^ which the examples of- 

Alankaras are cited seems to have been a poem resembling 
the famous mahakavya of There is a close correspcm- 

dence between the two works not only in phrases and ideas, 
but even in incidents. For example compare 

W to *ri^- with 

V. 2 ?nmt ^ 

n. 17 with gwR. V. 28 etc.’ 


The date of Udbhata does not present much difficulty. 
He was the king Jayapida of Kashmir ( 779-813 A. 

C. ), as the says 1 

TOinR:ll’ (1^* )■ Therefore he flourished 

about 800 A. C. This date is further corroborated by the 
fact that the (latter half of ninth century) frequently 


reffrs to him. 

The commentary of is among the oldest com-r 

mentaries on Alankara works. He tells us that he was 
the pupil of Mukula RR-=q^ I 

: II Intro. 3rd verse). The last verse of the 
commentary bestows high praise upon gfi®, who is said to 
.have been deeply versed in iftjrfgT, and 

in that verse speaks of himself only as «n^<,N and 
as a ^ifsi ( an inhabitant of Konkan ). The commentary o| 
is concise, lucid and learned. He names 

W, ^5R!ITTO. =^®raR: ( ). and 

quotes frequently from the qiR^T^fnc and fro^ 

he 3f^ flourished about 925 A. C. his pupil 

must have flourished about 950 A, C. or a littlq 
later. Whether he is identical with the whose disciple 

was the great aiRtTRSH discussed later on. It appears 
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frcMia the of wrote a work called 

or-^^ and that the iR5|gK^^ generally followed 
ihe views of f?[^ ( pp. 115, 124, 205 ), 

11 The of This work has been 

edited several times, the best edition being that of the 
Vanivilas Press ( 1909 ). The work is divided into three 
parts, the sutraSj the author’s own vriiti thereon and the 
examples, himself says ‘jfojrq* irh I ^T- 

Tills is further corroborated 
by the fact that so early a writer as ascribes not 

only the sutras ( e. g. qpR III. 1. 1-2 on p. 17 and IV 3. 8 on 
p. 81 ) but also passage from the to ( e. g. the 

Iwo verses WTW which are 

cited by under III. 2, 2 are ascribed to on 

76 and the words 

which occur in the on IV. 3. 8 are ascribed to cnqwf 
on p. 84 by ). Similarly the ( P* ) cites 

definition of and quotes the two instances 

given in the Most of the examples cited in the ff% 

are taken from standard works as himself says 

i jnfeTr ii’ ( 

3. 33 ). As qjq^f is comparatively a very early writer, his 
work, which is full of quotations, is of capital importance 
for settling the chronology of many Sanskrit writers- 

Vamana writes in the sutra style and also borrows ibe 
terminology of sutra writers in dividing his work into five 
Blfqqj^yjs. Each is divided into two or three efVTftqs. 

There are in all 12 (the 1st and 4th having 

three sfo and the rest two each ) and 319 sutras. It will be 
noticed that he reverses the relation of 3|V'qT*rs and srfq^^s^ 
Ancient ^^s divide their works into each comprise 

ing several The first aifqo { called ) speaks of 

the jfqtsfTrs of those who are properly qualified to receive 
instruction in Poetics, declares that riti is the soul of poetry, 
speaks of three ^^s dilates upon the 

subsidiary aids to poetry and the divisions of poetry. The 2nd 
srfqo ( called ) speaks of the ^s of q^, qiqq and 

the third effqcT ( called ) distinguishes between grqs 

and and defines and illustrates the ten gtii^as ( such as 

) of words and of sense; the 4th ejfqo ( called ) 
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treats of and of and the six doshas of gtpffj 

*nd of other gr^^KS based more or less upon the 

fifth arf^o ( called qiqV firq; ) speaks of certain conventions 
observed by poets, such as not employing the same word 
twice, observance of rules of non-employment of words 

like at the beginiung of a and points out how grammati* 
eal purity may be secured, examines and tries to explain away 
some apparent irregularities in the works of poets of old# 
The last ( on ) closely resembles the 6bh 

of work. The defined and illustrated ( besides 

3jg?rT?T, and ) ars ( in order ) JTi^q)EfU*TT 

3111^, 3c^?JT, ftcN', 

{%*nqqT 

g^qt^, 3 TI%h, B^irfer, 
^rafg, ( i- e. 33 in all ). It will be noticed 

that q^qq does not define such figures as qqiqt=®, 

gs*r- 

Among the authors and works that are expressly named 
are qii^tq ( as a great poet, IV. 1. 10), (IV. 1. 

2. ), ?rTOJTI5!T (a lexicon, I. 3. 5 ), ( a 

writer on !• 3. 7 ), 5?^^ ( for works exhibiting ^qgor, 

III. 2, 4 ), ifR'qqfq ( for qqqjs, IV, 1. 2 ). On III. 2. 2. qjqq says 
‘^fifwsrrq^^ q’*!!-^^ g^r 

^f^rqi ii arisrq: fqfqqiftc'ra' 

^qfifSffq^q^’. Round this a great controversy has raged as 
fo what king is referred to as ^S[3H and whether the proper 
reading is qgqvggi^s^o or whether it is q Vide 

LA. vol40 (1911) p. 170 -ff (Prof. Pathak ), p. 264 (Dr. 
Hoernle ) and I. A. vol. 41 ( 1912 ) p, 1 (Prof D. R. Bhandar- 
kar ) in favour of qgq?g and I. A. 1911 p. 312 ( Prof. Nara- 
simhachar ) and I. A. 1912 p. 15 ( M. M. Haraprasada S^astri ^ 
in favour of Among the works (Quoted from, though 

not- actully named, are the ^ )> 

( ‘^ ft smr 

^T^q^ on IV. 3. 23), qq^, 

ftfU^^sqq, f#=qftq. The verse qroi (on V. 1 . 

3 ) occurs in the i^sqiftqi ( I. 9 ) as well as in the =qR^ 
( I. 2 ) ascribed to qRf. The words RgftW ^ ^ 

( cited as an ungrammatical qq)q on V. 2, 13 ) occur in 
and in the qftfT^qRRqq ( IV, 3 ). The verse 
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OS an axample of ( V. 3. 25 ) occurs with slight raria^ 

tions in the ( IV. 8 ) ascribed to »TRr. The words 

irrajf on V. 2. 38 seem to be taken from 

‘ird sftit ^rPT# H. 27. Ho refers to the 

views of other writers on SRSfR, 

(IV. 3. 10); ‘ 3f«i^Rn[sqRR!r 

5*P^ IV. 3. 21; 

IV. 2. 18; ^srg'lRPfR: I ara 

RTCira J# ^ on IV. 2. 11. (this seems to refer to 

or to jiTOf II. 39 ). He often says ( which 

are probably quotations ); vide III. 1. 25 and III. 2. 14 


VA'mana is the protagonist of the riii school. It was 
he who boldly asserted that rxti was the soul of poetry 

I %itrgr goirwr 1 1- 2. 6-8 ). Some of 

the other doctrines peculiarly associated with his name are — ^I 
the distinction between jjofs and srs^s ( »fi|oqiJ)4Tiqi ; 

1 tf3r&5rq%RR?FSRT.‘ l Hi- 2. 1-2 ). This view is strongly 
criticized by the VIII p. 471 Va); II three styles 

aud (||^|a|; III the inclusion 'of as an 

and its definition as ‘ t nS CT r ^ igf«ll* ( IV. 3. 8 
?tkT ^ 

frst=fr ); IV the peculiar definition of as ‘«s;g<Jr- 

fir«l<tr<44 ( IV. 3. 123 ), which according 

to spniPT and others is (f^Khr); V the two meanings 
given to the figure enfru ( 3tRnT?r sr^^: 

awrdwi^qd: JildqRiRtqft ), which 

respectively correspond to the and of jr;r and 

others. 


The commentator on the ^ssn^Rg^ tells us that 
^PRl’s work went cut of vogue and ^ngj® restored its tradition 
after obtaining a copy of it. *r|h|?gfgr fi W! I 

mpsm ggsfPi ii 

wgjlTfivr ^t®TT II’ ( notes p. 5 to the 

of ^3j|Nre ). ( qilMt. P« 14) quotes the view % :q fl^TSd- 

=U%?r: gWRffiftirai’ f & UW®.* I ^JRIWt: ( com- 
pare q^JTT^lRg? I. 2. 1. ). So 

according to q;i^o, followed the phraseology (rf g^’s wort:. 

The date of V amana can be settled within very narrow 
limits. Vide my article in JBBRAS vol. 23 ( 1909 p. 91 £E. ) 
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ia tis quotes ( pp. 14 and 20 ) tbe qm5#r 

school. flourished in the first quarter of the tenth 

century. shown above, quotes frequently 

and so does the ( pp. 8, 10, 180 ). Therefore flourish- 
ed before 900 A. C. On the verse ( W^\ 

Wi- I 3Tft ^ Bmm- II ) cited in the ( p. 37 ) 

the remarks VTTP?rTf^WWr%^*, 

So according to the preceded the ( which was 

composed in the latter half of the 9th century ) and must have 
flourished before 850 A. C. The v^R^[ftchi ( III. 52 3?^^- 
1 ) probably 

refers to qiijir. quotes the verse 

I ) under ( lY. 3. 6 ) and the word ( on 

Y. 2. 18 ) from the flourished at some 

time between 700 and 740 A. C. ( vide Dr. Bhandarkar’s 
preface to the PP- XIII-XYII ed. of 1905 and 

Smith in JR AS 1908 p. 793). Therefore is later than 
750 A. C. The says that a "was a minister 

of I 

?rftr®T- II’ ( I Y. 497 ). Bulher (Kashmir report p. 65 ) 
is inclined to give credence to the tradition of the Kashmirian 
pandits that the minister Yamana whom employed was 

the author of the sfiTsqr^s^K^I^. If l^his were accepted it must 
lead to the result that Yamana flourished about 800 A. C. 
and was a contemporary and probably a rival of 3^. It is re- 
markable that neither of them refers to the other. There is 
another way of arriving at the date of He quotes 

some verses from TT[q, viz. III. 8 on IV 3. 10), 

^ ( Rr^. I. 25 on Y. 2. 8) and refers to 

{8rg. n. 7 0) in the sutra V MKI'tl (V. 1. 5). refers 

to ffu and in ‘ sigc^^tR^frar U5f%: 

C 

^ H. 112 ). From the way in which the works are 
arranged it seems that the here referred to was a com- 
mentary on the According to the somewhat vague and 

confused statements of It— sing (India; what can it teach us^ 
pp. 343—350) the composed about 660 A. C, There- 

fore the cannot be placed earlier than about 700 A. C. 
and must be placed about 750 A. C. AYhatever the date of 
111^ may be the author of the cannot be identi- 
fied with the who had a hand in the if the latter 

e 
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was composed about 660 A. C. It is worthy of note that 
holds the same views as the on certain grammatical 

points. For example, on the ^ 

V. 2. 35) qtJR says 

R«w:’; the on 

(qx. III. 2. 87) says the same thing, while the holds 

that there is a twofold only. On 

( V. 2. 67 ) mentions two ways of explaining 

away words like gc[^, the second of which seems to be the 
opinion of the ( on 143 ). 

The commentary of has been published 

several times. He belongs to the 15 th century or is 
even a little later. He quotes the 

and other later writers. He quotes a verse in 
praise of (on V, 1. 3. ). The com. is called 

He quotes a who seems to have been a 

commentator on the (on I, 3. 16 ). The other 

commentaries are those of ( styled 1- O. cat. 

p. 321 ) and of ^Tf^. 

12 An alphabetical list of alankdras defined or re- 
ferred to by 5xf|, vrXTff , and ^px^T. 

found in all, 

defined by all except who calls it 

ax^qpx found in all. 

?j j» J> 

found in all except ;xf|. 
found in all, 

exxff% treated by alone, 

an#: ia *rf|, ^ and ( %qif^^55fronn nn: ). 

3ir^ found in all. But is either or 

jX^q of later writers. 

treated by all. 

found in and ( who-treats it as a 

variety of ). includes under 

found in all (xxf| called it according to 
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found in all. 

found in ( who treats it as a 

variety of ). includes under 

5ql|4t q^ found in all except ( who calls it )• 

found in all except 
defined by alone. 

n n 5> ” 

g^4tfi r ^ T found in all, but adds that it must be 

^hleF defined by all. 

defined by alone. 

-or found in all, calling it 

gjjoT found in ^ alone ( may be included under 

according to while the same verse is according 

to JT%o). 

t|^{% found in all, but and ^ require it to be 

found in all except 

found in all except ; WTf regard it 

as a variety of 
found in all except 

3J » J» 5J ” 

found in all, calling it ^ and saying 

that it is styled and also. 

found in all except 
found in all except qnR- 
found in all. 

defined by alone and referred to by 

defined by alone. It is the szfX^^tRfi of 
also says some defined it so as to make it the same as 
denies that it is an ST^o 

defined as a figure by qjqq alone ; referred to by 
( n. 25 ) and ^ ( II. 220 and 363 ) as underlying 
all figures^ 
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^rrat found in ^ alone. ^nJIf ( H. 87 ) alludes to it and 
SO does ( I, 85-86 ). 

found in all. 

found in all. 

found in all, but f^o is defined differently 

and is equal to 

found in all. 

found in all. 

deBned by alone, which was called by, 

others, as he says. 

found in all, using the word 

found in all ; calls it and includes 

j «!H»t gives it a restricted scope recognis- 
ing only two varieties and 

distinguishes it from ^r^- 

defined by alone ( with four varieties ). 
found in all. 

found in all, but the of is different from 

and is the of later writers ; i» 

quite different from both. The verse in that i» 
according to is according to 1^%®. 

found in all except who includes it under 
calling it uses the form 

found in all. 

^?F1 defined by alone; denies that it is an 

defined by and alone, the latter 

admitting it according to others ; calls it also. 
tot included 

^3 found in and denies it the petition of 

would bring it under 

13 The of This work has been edited 

in the KM series with the commentary of The 

^rs2p5fpc is an extensive work divided into 16 gf^ros and 
reviews the whole field of Poetics. It is composed mostly 
in the Aryd metre, with a few exceptions here and 
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there, particularly at the end of chapters. All the 
examples are Kudrata’s own. There are in all 734 verses, 
besides which 14 verses in the 12th dealing with the 

eight kinds of and their sub-varieties are declared 

to be interpolations. The contents of the 16 chapters 
are: — 1, the purposes and objects of the essential 

requisites of a poet and definitions of these ; 2, the five 
of viz. and are enumerated, 

the four ^^s ^51^1 and are briefly defined, 

six ^^]S ( 5nii^, ^15^ and ) in which 

^|S2fs are composed are mentioned, then and ergsflU are 

defined, divided and illustrated and five ff%s ( TTgU, 

and ) of are defined ; 3, elaborate treatment 

V of in 58 verses ; 4, %q and its eight varieties ( qift, q^, 

51^, and ); 5, treatment of viz. such 

combinations and tricks of words as 

etc; 6, the doshas of qq and 7, the 

four bases of the figures of arq, viz. and %q 

and definitions of 23 figures based upon 8, 21 figures 

based on ^q^q; 9, 12 figures based upon eif^iq; 10, ten 
varieties of ^%q and two kinds of 11, the doshas of ^ 
and four doshas of 12, ten rasas, definition of and 

its two varieties and qualities of qpfqi and his 

companions and varieties of and qj^lqiT; 

and characteristic actions of heroines at particular times and 
places; 14, characteristics of the ten of 

the six ^qjqs for winning over an offended lady, viz. 

15, characteristics of ^ and 
the other rasas; 16, various kinds of poetic compositions, such 
as q^q7, ^^<1 their plots and other characteristics. 

was the first to attempt a scientific classification of 
figures as based upon certain definite principles, such as qr^qq 
^qjq, 3?^^ and %q. The result of rigorously following 
this classification has been this that the same figure 
occurs as an based upon two or more from 

among the four bases of division. For example the 
figures are spoken of as having two 

varieties based upon qi^q and 3^q7qr and the figure as 

having two varieties based upon %q Yq and Some of 

the figures separately defined by writers like 
are not separately defined by e. g. 
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regarded as mere varieties of ( called ^^4h|7n 

7. 9 and 11 ). A few figures defined by both earlier 
and later writers appear in Budra^ under other names. 
For example, the figure called ( 10. 11 ) is the same as 

the of (7.103) is the same as 

the 2nd kind of the of and the suM of 

( 7. 30 ) is the same as the of and in^, the ^ of 

( 9. 3 ) is the same as the 4th variety of ( ^f4‘=hK'^l“ 

). Some of the figures defined by are 
not admitted as by other writers. %g ( defined as 

m 7. 82 ) is said by to be 

no *^t all. defines an 3 T^^K called ( with two 

well-known varieties, 7. 38 and 40 ) and gives two 

instances I 

Spre^FTT n’; 

^ 'TPT ll\ The first is cited by trtr ( I ) and the second by 
the ( P* 4:5 ). In both there is sense which is sub- 
ordinated to the sense. Similarly the figures ^TRT, 
are not defined by other early writers. 

About Rudra^ we know very little. He seems to have 
been a Kashmirian as his name suggests. At the beginning 
of his work he performs an obeisance to Gane^a and Gauri 
and at the end he praises g^lft While 

commenting upon Y. 12-14 says ^ ^ 

II’. This shows that was also called 
l^^t his father’s name was and that he was a 

student of the not mention any author by 

name. But he seems to refer to by the word 

err^: (in 12. 4), to (I. 9 3c^rf«nft 5»it 

I ll )• Ho refers to the 

opinions of others, as in II. 2. 

must be regarded as a representative of the 
school. Although he knows the rasa theory propounded by 
Bharata and although he says that kdvya must be endowed 
with ^ 1 chap. 12. 2), still h» 

looked upon cAankaras as very important. It is a noticeably 
feature that he* does not attach much importance to thnriti^ 
though he casually refers to them (II. 4-6, XIY. 37, XY. 20} 
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and the guT^as are not defined and illastrated by him. The 
2 y quotes from an Arga about ■which 
is not founa in the 

The date of Rudrate can be settled with a good deal of 
certainty. He defines more figures than and and 

his treatment is precise and scientific. He is therefore 
somewhat later than these writers. He is quoted by 
numerous writers from the tenth century downwards. 

his ( P- 31 ) mentions him by name 

and quotes (on p. 57) 
the verse ^fent ^ HI- 4 ). 

frequently quotes the verses of without actually naming 
him ( vide pp. 11, 31, 34, 42, 43, 49, where 8. 40, 8. 89, 8. 
95, 7. 35, 7.36 and 12,4 are respectively quoted ), In the 
by ( on IV. 35 ), { XH, 4 ) is quoted. The 

( P‘ 4:5 ) quotes definition pf and his example, 
quotes him by name ( IX p. 521 Va ) and criticizes his 
views about and ( s^ui: e^hirtfi: etc. ). 

Therefore is not later than about 900 A. C. He is quite 
unaware of the theory and has great affinity with 
and He was probably a contemporary of or a little 

older than the author of the ^ 1^41 flourished between 

800 and 850 A. C. 

The commentator deserves more than a passing 

notice. He was a pupil of He com- 
posed his commentary in the year 1125 of the era ( L e. 

1068-69 A. C. ). One old ms. gives the date as 1176 ( i. e. 
1119-20 A. C. ). is an early writer. He followed 

older commentators as he himself says 

and refers to other explanations of 
words (on II. 1. and V. 23). His commentary, though generally 
concise and to the point, contains many quotations. Among 
the authors and works either named or quoted from are the 
following: — ( 1^* 4), (6. 33), ehKH<b 

( 1. 18, as a writer on metrics ), ( 16. 3 ), ^ 0 ^, 

of mfujR ( 2. 8. ), ( 2. 10 

peculiarities of noted ), (3. 84 ), 

(7. 33 X (3. 1), 

(7w33), ;^I^r,( 1,20, 8.10), (7. 73 ), (on 

2.19, a writer in Prakrit on Poetics ), There is a com* 
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mentary on work composed by gfT^TT^ ( 1236 A. C. ) 

and another commentary called 

There is a work called composed by A 

keen controversy has raged for several years as to whether 
and are identical. Weber, Aufrecht and Pischel 
(in his Intro, to p. 5 and ZDMG. 42, 1888 

p. 296) held the view that they were identical, while Pandit 
Durgaprasad and Dr. Jacobi ( VOJ 1888 vol. II p. 151-156 and 
ZDMG 42 pp 425-435 ) think that they are distinct persons. 
This question must be briefly discussed here. The 
has been published in the K. M, series. It is divided into 
three The work opens with a benediction in honour of 

Pas'upati (S'iva ). The first qfto deals with the nine rasas, 
the hhdvas, the various kinds of Nayaka and Nayika. The 
second speaks of the ten stages of love in separa- 

tion, the six updyas for winning over one's offended beloved. 
The third treats of the other rasas and the four vrittis 

STTDrft treats of rasas in 

their relation to kdvya, while Bharata spoke of them with 
reference to snsj. ‘sfr^ I 

51% II’ I- 5- The last verses are ‘cbjizn 

tRirggrasHT i 

n’* The last verse is not found in some mss. That 
verse has been interpreted as meaning that composed 

another work called There is no doubt that there is 

a pun on the words ^ STva and 

the author ^ ). It may be suggested as an alternative ex- 
planation that in the author is not referring to his own 

work, but to a play called said to have been performed 

by before S'iva and his attendants ( vide 4.9 and 
qH^’s quotation above p. XI). 

The Mss. of the sometimes give the name 

of the author as {vide I O cat. p. 321 No. 1131 

and Madras Government Mss cat. 1918 p. 8697 No. 12955), 
The anthologies also make confusion and quote the verses 
of the as ^^’s and abo as ^^s or For 

example No. 3773 ^ VIL* 41) 

and No. 3788 ( II. 30 ) are ascribed respeotiv^j 
to ^ and Nos. 575 and 3473 correctly ascribe .them to 
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^^8. 3567-68, 3579, 3670, 3675, 3754 are correctly 
ascribed to ^ ( tbe author of ). The examples con 

tained in the appear to be the author’s own and 

may be used for chronological purposes. It is a remarkable 
fact that, while verses from Rudrata’s are quoted 

by writers from the beginning of the 10th century, the versos 
from the ®re not quoted by these early writers. 

The earliest authors who quote them are ( who quotes, 

for example, the verses P* 304 and 

p. 305 from the ) and Therefore the 

must have been composed before 1100 A. C. 

On an examination of all that may be urged for and 
against the identity of the two authors, it must be conceded 
that there are very weighty grounds for holding that the 
two are distinct authors. The reasons may be briefly stated. 
Chapters XII-XIV of cover almost the same ground 
as the very often in the same words. It does 

not seem very likely that the same author would write two 
works in this manner, the only important addition in the 

being that of the illustrative verses. The * 

few oases gives more details, such as the treatment of the four 
vHttiSy the definitions of the ten stages of love, the subdivi- 
sions of Nayika and their definitions. But there are some 
points where gives more information e. g. 14. 22-24. 
There are some doctrines on which the views of the «h(^|<!5^K 
and of the conflict. It is not likely that the same 

author will impart conflicting directions on vital points. The 
says that there are nine rasas in qjToq*; while says 

there are ten (12. 3 ). speaks of four ff%s ( etc, 

which are transferred from the realm of the drama to that 
of hdvya in general ), while speaks of five 5 l%s (called 

etc. IL 19) and is silent about the and other vrittis, 

^ 5 ^ first classifies into and and then 

says that all the three may be sub- 
divides into and while the 

speaks of eight kinds of in one place ( I. 72-73, KM ed.). 

( 12. 39-40 ) has not one good word to say about courtes- 
ans, but the while admitting the Justice of the 

strictures passed by some against them, puts in a defence on 
their behalf. Compare ^ ( 12-39 
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^ ^ with 

^snHTWRT&cfT ^ ^ q-iPi^Rf j ^ ^r ^r^r 

3%^ t> ^ ^ ^ 2^: t’- The ^^r<o winds 

up by saying about courtesans The word 

in the is suspicious. It seems clearly to refer 

to words. There is a slight difference between the words 

of ^ ^ ^ I ^ ^ ^ 

of^r ^ n’ ( 12.31 ) and those of the ff^TT ^ 

ffW ^ Wf ^ ^ ( I- )* 

Barring such points of difference there is a remarkable 
cmncidence of thought and phraseology between the 
two works^ which cannot be explained by the fact that 
the subject treated of is the same. The only alternative is 
to suppose that one of the two works is based on the other. 
Taking all the above circumstances together I think that ^ 
is later than bases his on the 

flourished between 900-1100 A. C. 

in his comment on ( lY. 60 ) says Wr 

©tc’^ this is found in neither of the two 
works. The cites two quotations from 

(p. 11 and p. 335), which are found in neither of the two 
works. It cannot be ascertained whether the ^ who is 
mentioned as author of the the 

{ verse 35 ) is the same as the author of the 

14 The This work has been published ia 

the KM series with the commentary, called of 

on the first three The is an epoch-maldiig 

work in the History of Alankara Literature. It occupies tbe- 
same position in the Alankarasastra as P^ini’s sutras in 
grammar and the Vedantasutras in Vedanta. The work shows 
great erudition and critical insight. It is written in a lucid 
and forcilde style and bears the stamp of originality on every 
page. As the remarks ( p. 425 

) the settled the principles to be followed in 

Poetica 

The is divided into three parts; first come the 

^Rc^is, which are 129 in the printed edition, then comes ^e^ 
in prose explaining ( often at great length ) the Adrftds 
and the examples, most of which are taken from previoua 
poets. The work is divided into four 
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At the outset one is confronted by the question whether 
all the three parts of the work are by the same author. That 
the and the citation of the examples proceed from the 
same author admits of no doubt. The real difficulty is about 
the authorship of the and the |;f%. The which 

was composed about 150 years after the is very 

frequently at great pains to distinguish between the author 
of the and the author of the The following 

quotations will make this clear. ^ 

iWti«hOKi 

etc.’ ( p. 59 ); V ^ 5 


I’ ( p. 60 ); ‘ 

^ »’ (p- 123); 

^ 521 %^ 5sr^: I 5T ^ 

( pp. 130-131 ); on the words the 

( p, 135 ) the says on the words in the 

«^o < p. 138 ) the remarks °hlR«hl<tl^»i)ic> ' 

The last remark means this — if the and 

had been the work of the same author, he would 
have used the future tense in place of the past in the 
word when referring to what was to be discussed 

later on; but as the ^rft^s were the work of a predeces* 
sor and were already before the when he wrote 

tMs passage, he employs the words ( ). 
For other places where the word ff%^K occurs in the ^Nft, 
though not expressly in such direct opposition to the 
as in the above passages, vide pp. 48,71,85, 104, 108, 115- 

It has further to be noted that the generally applies the 

epithet to the author of the and the examples and 

.the word or-^l^ to the author of the ^ftqjTS (as in the 

passage quoted above from p. 135). On the words 
WW N- P-8) the say JW^sRiar 

on the words (>^. p.l 1) the st^ says ‘anilJ? 

^ ^ ^ %JT g ete-’ P- 12 ; 
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p- 37 ); 

^rmR^nten (p- 39); on the verse 

^TPTT^^f’ P* ^3 ). The above quotations 

show that the regarded as the author of the 

and that he was distinct from the author of the 
We have to see how far this accords with the view of other 
early writers and what the name of the author of the ^nft^s 
was, supposing he was not identical with 


Before proceeding further a few remarks have to be made 
about the name of the work. In the colophons of the work, 
it is often called ®^^so The third 

introductory verse of the 

seems to suggest that 

the author of the knew the work as 

The penultimate verse at the end of the 4th 
( ) leads one to infer 

that formed part of the name of the original work 

(or was itself its name) on which commented 


( probably it was called ^yoqv^H or simply or ). 

1 1^1* ^3 speaks of the ggf^|S as It is 

therefore proper that the is called or 

But it is not so easy to say why the work should have 
been styled Prof. Sovani(JIlAS 1910 pp. 164- 

167 ) made the plausible conjecture that was the 

name of the author of the He relies ^pon 

the name and on the words of the in 

the 2nd introductory stanza ( g; R^^c(g|<p4 

). It may ultimately turn out that Prof. Sovani is 
right, but the reasons assigned by him are quite meagre and 
more substantial evidence ought to be adduced for the purpose. 
If is the name of a work ( as sy^, ) it seems 

natural to suppose that ^y^^ is the name of a work and not 
of an author • So cannot be made to yield 

as the name of the author of the qyyft^s. The words ^^y^... 
ll^y^Ryi^’ may, for aught we know, contain a veiled allusion to 
as the name of the author of the But the words 

clearly mean that the real essence of is poets ( ) 

and men of taste ( literary critics ). The last ver^ 

of the would seem to suggest that claimed 

for himself the position of the first expounder of the real 
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essence of poetry which lay dormant in mature minds ( 


The evidence so far advanced for holding that was 

the author of the kdrikas is quite inadequate. But there is 
£ore evidence, which as far as my knowledge goes, has not 
been relied upon by scholars. The which was 

composed at least two generations earlier than the 
distinctly says that which had been propounded as a 

new doctrine by the respected <Joes fall within the 

sphere of 

^g'4isp)diil<n^=3!’3:’ p- 21. So also on p. 19 
gf® says ‘gsirTit fl^%rFsPK5TT 

This clearly shows that when wrote ( about 925-940 A. 
C. ) was a new doctrine and that propounded it. 

Similarly the pupil of says ‘jfg 


(p-75). These passages establish 
that was the name of the author who propounded the 
theory of or ( more probably ) was the title given to him 
by his admirers. 


As to the identity of the author of the kdrikas with 
e rT' d«<cf t^, a perplexing difficulty arises, in his e^joq^ o 

( p. 1-6 ) says ‘jf^vris^cT#: 59rr5p?: I ?IT ^ 

^ ^tw%?jn=E0R2ri^ 1 i 

*req5r^^nsnpr II’ ( p- 16 ). The verse quoted 

as arfifJ^’s is a in sqo. (p. 137); so by 900 A. C. it 

»was well-known that 3TT^T^^^«T "was the author of the ^[f% in 
the A verse ascribed to in 

^ JBBE.AS vol. 17 p. 57 ) speaks of as the promul- 
gator of ^I^qclT<4M^§Tdl t 

IP. after the passage quoted above 

about ^ff ^5 gives it as his opinion that is included among 
the alankdras and proceeds to examine the threefold 
division of into ej^^R and and tries to show 
that the examples of these given in the «qo are merely 
examples of eioS^R S ( pp* 79-85 ). In thesd pages occur 
passages which show that he attributed the ff% to 
for example, (1) (t-= 

f 
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?Rr q-«n ? ^ T Rim^ '- 

P* 89 for this illustration ; ( 2 ) “^fsq-g- 

(sq:^c#) 3 i i Ri I^ w ' 

^rrTRCT^^i^R^nsPT 5r^^rRfi^^i3^oR^'i®jr5fnnrT 

f9TT^, ^ ^ 

i qr a rRT 

(P- 83 ); on this passage it is to be noted that the verse 
is cited os his own by ( P* 101 ), which is 

attributed to by ( 3 ) sy^ ^ ^ 

( ^fr^o ) * ^ =^ ^[#3^ g^^Eqri^f^ ^ 

( p. 84 Both the verses and are cited as 

example^ of (p. 61 and p. 49 respectively of the 

«r. ). Tr^e cites 

p. 62 ) as ^n example of ( it is grH^®’s own verse ) 

and remarks vsf^i^ui szffprszr^y^OT^tS^ ^XJ fife 

I So the speaks of 9^3^® as 

Coming to a writer who was almost a con- 
temporary of the author of the we find that he makes 

no distij^ction between the author of the and the 

On p, 1 he quotes the qfnf^F ®to, ( «r. p. 33 ) 

as while on p. 11 he quotes several passages from the 

as ( viz, the passage 

/IS from p. 239 of the ^^^o j the passage ^ 

occurs'on p. 190 of the again ‘?rf^ 
^ etc/ occurs on p. 183 of ). On p, 16 
of the we read 

rrra; i «RTf-3i4: I- 2 ) i i 

cr5s=^5fnvRiJif^ toi# 

^ ^ I* 

will be noticed that the clearly states that the 

etc/ on the harikd ‘ qi’ etc., 

(^. p. 33) belongs to the author of the qjrf^qiTS* So also pp. 29 
and 34 of the will show that he designated the 

author of the and of the ^1% also as The 

of (on 18) quotes the qjyft^ 

(sf. III. 24 ) ^ l...^df^ »’ 

as 3lRf3^;i’s. P- 26) ascribes the 
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I, 4 ) to wiiile on 

pp. 113 and 235 ( ) iie ascribes the 
III, 30 and 39 to The qiiotes the first 

and II. 12 as from or and also as- 

cribes the ^f% (viz. the words 

on p. 148 of ) to useful purpose will be 

served by referring to later writers, when comparatively 
early writers who were not separated from the 
by more than a century or two hold confiicting opinions 
as to the identity of the ct(R<hl«tK and the 

It is difficult to give a decisive opinion in the 
midst of the confiict of views between the on the 

one hand and and on the other. 

The ( which as we shall see later on was a^ 

commentary on the written before the ) and 

the of ( which strongly criticized ) 

would in all probability throw some light on this question; 
but unfortunately these works have not yet been discovered. 
But a passage of the (on p. 123) quoted above (p. LIX), if 
rightly interpreted, seems to show that the also 

regarded the and as distinct. At present 

I feel inclined to hold ( though with hesitation ) that the 
is right and that and 

others had not the correct tradition before them. It 
seems that was either the name or title of the 

and that yr&s his pupil and was very 

closely associated with him. This would serve to explain 
the confusion of authorship that arose within a short 
time. Faint indications of this relationship may be traced 
in the The word in the first 

qnftqjy is explained in the as 

It will be noticed that the word 5 {l(?f is purposely 
rendered by the double-meaning word ( pleasure 

and the author )* The whole sentence may have 

two meanings quay pleasure find room in the heart of 
the men of taste &c.’ and ‘may (the author ) secure 

regard in the heart of the ( respected ) who defined 

(the nature of to be found in the 

Similarly the words in the last verse of 
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the may be explained as *for the sake of the benefit 
viz. the appearance of men of correct literary taste’ or 
•for the sake of securing the rise (of the fame ) of 
( the author ). The word ( as well as its syno- 

nypa occurs scores of times in the 

i^nd For example eide !• 1 an<l 2, 11. 14,^ 

ni, 40; pp. 3, 7, 8, 10, 15, 34, 59, 80, 84, 131, 159. 

182, 233 etc; pp, 3, 7, 11, 12, 22, 24, 45, 57^ 

105, 211, etc. The ( p- 1^0 ) holds a discussion about 

the meaning of and the defines as 

^Tf^^rr:’ ( P- 11 ) again ( at p. 57 ) 

to be noted that the 

speaks of as SF«r^^ { P- 12 ). 

One may hazard the conjecture that it was due to the profuse 
use of the word in the and to making the 

the final court of appeal in all matters of taste that the 
founder of the is^ theory earned the epithet {par ex- 
eaUencey 


An additional argument for asserting that the theory of 
in poetry had been propounded before is this 

that erpn^o* quotes ( on p. 9 ) a verse which the 
ascribes to a contemporary of erFF^o, in which the 

theory) of is ridiculed 5f^9rr SHTO* 

^ ?e: ^de jj^o ( iv. 

497 ) for ?Rlx«r and others and IV. 671 ^ 

The 5^0 (51, 58, 440 ) quotes verses of a iT%«r. 
If this Is identical with the who flourished in the 

reign of ( which does not look likely ) the 

were composed between 800-815. Perhaps the is 

somewhat wrong in making eTFF^o a contemporary of 


The while commenting on the words * 

4he says that before the there ex- 

isted no work dealing with the theory of 

( P* 1^ )• The makes it clear that 

tbe theory of and its nomenclature was suggested by 

the theory of the grammarians tqWTO* t 

H \\ 1 ^ ^ i 

( «^opp. 47-48 ) and 
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again on p. 199 >T?Pnf^? 

siT€t4 t: f% l’. The ^ 

theory is probably older than who mentioas a predece^ 

«or ‘ 3 ?^ 1- 123. The at 

great length propounds the doctrine of ^2 ( L 44 fE ). The 
says that the object of writing the book is not 
merely to establish by polemics that exists, but it is to 
^how that the true function and purpose of poetry is 
'which may take the form of ^ etc, and to show that if tb^ 
poet regards mere narration of events as his principal functioi^ 
ire is liable to commit serious breaches of good taste ^ 




( p. 163 ), 


It is impossible to convey an adequate idea of the content? 
of the in a few lines. The following is a bare out- 
line, In the first the author refers to the difierent views 

about some holding that it does not exist, some saying 
that it is included under others holding that 

cannot be defined and is beyond the province of words 
but can at the most be relished by the man of taste; 
there are two senses in poetry expressed ( > and 
implied ( ); the sense in the form of figures 

of speech is well-known; the is like personal 

charm in the case of beautiful ladies ( which is distinct 
from the body and the limbs ); is of three kinds^ 

*^^d ^ and there are many subdivisions of 
these three; this srdlqiTR' sense is not understood by 

those who merely know grammar and lexicons, but only 
by those who know the essence of poetry; the 

sense is the principal thing in poetry; when the 

sense is the most prominent, it is in figures like 

and others, though there is a 
sense, the qfszf sense is the most prominent and 
hence they are not is of two kinds 

( in which the expressed sense is not intended to be 

conveyed or taken literally ) and ( where 

the sense is intended to be conveyed and also 

suggests another sense ). is not identical with 

( ); nor is incapable of being defined and 
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illastrated. In the 2nd he subdivides 

and cites instances 

of each; the instances of the two respectively are 

(here the 2nd is ) and 

\ ^ II’ ( liere 

the word er?^ is )> divides 

^qrszT into and B^f^o is 

constituted by a*wi ; 

when these occupy the principal position; where ^fnq 
and others are subordinate and the principal purport of 

the passage is different, there occur the figures <kc; 

^difference between guncts and alankdrasi remarks on the 
three gurjias qrgt, and SRnq; 

very desirable in iHutration of such figures as 

qqfqlTh as subsidiary and favourable to the pvolution of 

subdivision of into and 

SO ^h^ ; the former occurs where by the power of 

words an is suggested ( and not expressed ), 

while in two meanings are directly conveyed by the 
words themselves; examples of %q and 

definition and elucidation of ( an example is 

*n^ 'iT^ I cSl«Ji*n»45irf3t »mRRr ii’ 

where the is suggested ); difference between 

and (li^o latter occurs where ^ 

is relished by the express mention of ergqrqs and 

); subdivision of into ^ and 

the former being and examples 

of la the second the subdivi- 

mons of Tssf^ were based upon in the third subdivi- 

sions are made from the point of view of the sq^qj; eri^q%- 
^qi-oq ( in its two varieties) is q<^q% T ^q (an example is qj: 
^flgrtcq^g^ ^iqf)or qiqqqqn^q (as m ^ 

^Hlki ^q4t); the same two varieties occur in the ^^qq- 
q ^ qsq^ division of f^f^dl-qm^psq"; sy^^q^ is helped by qrfy, 
qsf, qyqq', and jyqyq; three kinds of ( aT^ffT* 

iy«£yq^OTHT and ); the relation of to gtjys; 

depends upon its appropriateness to speaker, the sense, the 
subject, the rasa} how rasa is manifested, how it is to be 
sustained, the figures favourable to the various rasas} the 
plot and its relation to rasa} illustration of the fact that 
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is conveyed even by particular declensions, conjuga- 
tions,. and affixes, compounds etc; what things are 
opposed ( ) to the proper evolution of rasa\ one ^ 
should be the principal one in a composition and others should 
he ancillary to it ; discussion of the difference between and 
flpq' sense ; difference between and is 

not the same as a second variety of called 

( where, though there is a sense, the expressed 
sense is charming ); examples of the third variety 

of misq is which is of two kinds, ( such as ) 

and ( such as the figures etc, ); the third variety 

of occurs when the poet has no intention to convey a 
®^gg®sted sense or to evolve rasa etc; by the combination 
of these three varieties of numerous subvarieties arise ; 
the rltis and vrittis { etc. and ®tc ). IV The 

of poets presents ever fresh aspects in the domain 
of lEqiq and the same thought, when 

made to glow by the poets^ imagination, appears new ; the 
poet should concentrate upon one rasa as the main purport 
of his work; in the is the main rasa and in the 

which is both and qypq rasa is the princix>al 
one intended by the poet ; the province of poetry is unlimited, 
in spite of the fact that hundreds of poets have composed 
works for centuries; the thoughts of inspired poets may 
bear a certain correspondence ; the semblance between the 
works of two poets may be like that of and or 

between a thing and its picture, or between two human 
beings ; the first two kinds of semblance should be avoided, 
but the third is charming. 


Besides the and the qfnTR?f ( the 

of which are quoted ) the following are among the 
authors and works mentioned by name: — ( a JTfx* 
5|o?r by PP- 148, 176 ), 3^2 ( 96, 108 ), 

( a drama, 151 ), mnT- 

.5fs^ ( 176 ), ( 100 ), ( 146, 163, 181 ), 

(39, 207 ), (152), (150), 

( 133 ), ( a work by gfpfi^o in. Prakrit, 62, 

152, 241 ), lofreiK, ( author of in Prakrit, 

148 ), ( as having gone to 145 ), 

-(87), ( 127, 148 ), (as composed by grail'IPni 
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«ad plaoed at the ^d of the 239 X 

( 99, 100, 101, 127 ); quotations are taken from the 
the and other vorks of 

tie frequently quotes his own verses ( in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit ) as illustrations ( 96, 101, 110, 218, 2^, 

243 ), he gives here and there a few verses, callqd 
( PP- 34, 129, 137, 147, 163, ); this expression 
is explained by ( P- 34 ) ^ 

& verse that explained and expanded the sen^e 
^ HilRchf ( discussed in the fRj ). For the meaning of 
qR^ compare ^ qR^R- 

II’ ( Peterson on ms of JBBR^ 

vol. 16 extra No. p. 29 ), On p. 221 he introduces two verses 
with the words on which the remarks 

On p. 233 he quotes a verse with the words on which 

the says ( and therefore the KM 

edition is wrong in printing the verse as a ). On p. 

222 we have two well-known verses ‘erqR 

introduced by the words on which 

the does not say as it does in other cases that they are 
bis own. On p. 223 he gives two verses that summa- 
rise the preceding discussion with the words 

The date of can be settled with great precision. 

The says ‘g^^: I sprf 5C^I^^T»IT- 

ll’ (^- 34). This shows that 3TR7G[qi5if attained 
fame in the reign of of Kashmir ( 855-883 A. C. ). 

This date agrees well with what we know from other sources. 
He quotes and so is later than 800 A. C ; while he is 
quoted by ( about 900 A. C, ). Therefore the period 

of his literary activity would lie between 840-870 A, 
is the author of the qfjqjtsq which 

was composed by him, as he says, in the reign of 
Numerous verses are quoted by the from a poet called 

We are told by the l-bat was one of 

the contemporaries of btrt^o. Besides the 9?^*fqR?r, the 
and the 3?TW*<® 'w'rote after the a 

work on the qqtxRTj a commentary on the ( q qyq 

srfM 

on which the remarks 

wrwFft «rT 
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also composed the which is full of 

and -other From verse 101 it appears that 

he was the son of and wrote the work after the 
^5^ and the ^ ^ 1 

11^ The was commented 

upon by ^yzqz, son of and grandson of in 4078 

( t e. 978 A. 0. ) in the reign of king 

The commentary of is variously designated in 

the mss, as or or 

the name of the cammentary is and not eri^NR 

as some suppose. At the end of the first and the third 
we have the verse Rp5[^- 

ft ft 1 szpTTg; u’; later writers like 

cite him as The commentary of erfiR^^H 

occupies in the Alankara literature a position analogous 
to that of in grammar or S'ahkaracharya’s 

bhkshya on the Vedantasutras. erfiR^^K w'as a profound 
philosopher, an acute critic and a great poet. His 
commentary is sometimes more erudite and difficult than 
the text. Here and there he discusses various readings 
in the and the also ( vide p. 23, and 

JIL 51 ). Among the authors and works quoted by him 
( besides those in the ) in the are: — 

( frequently quoted ), ( 30 ), oi 

( 142 ), q s i Bq c g tg^ ( 178 ) of ( 188 ), =^- 

( 178 ), ( 19 ). ?tT15Rc?ro5l ( analysis of 

its six acts, 151 ), ^r|#r?r ( 29 ), ( Ul ), ( 188 )i 

(author of p. 47), wgR (175), 

( 40 ), ar ^ t Nil ( author of 148 ), 

( 162 ), qFUR ( 8, 10, 180 ), ( a drama, 152 ), 

28, 63 ). He frequently quotes his own verses 

* The Journal ( No IX ) of the Department of letters, 
Calcutta University, that came to my hands while theas 
pages were passing through the press, contains the 
comment of the 4th edited by Dr, Sushil 

Kumar De from two mss at Madras. From this it 
appears that btR^^® wrote a work called in which 

he discussed the relation of 

the verse cited on p 243 ( ) as his was composed in the 
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( 30, 40, 43, 75, 94, 117, 119 ). Some of these verses are 
said to be from his own ( 75, 179 ). He tells us 
that he wrote a commentary ( ) on the of 

his teacher ( p. 178 ). He wrote the after the 

(p- 19 y 


a very prolific writer. Over twenty 
works of his are known. He wrote on Kashmir S'aivism* 
From his ( Buhler's Kashmir report p. CLYII ) 

we learn that his grandfather was ^*01351 father 

5^; ^as his younger brother ( 

). It appears that he had several teachers. In the 
introduction to the be refers to ^ bia 

teacher and quotes very frequently the verses of 
as illustrations (25, 43, 116, 160 207, 223 ). The last is a 
Prakrit jn^TT- That was not only a poet but also a critic 

follows from the words of the ( p. 160 ) ‘epqx < 

where he highly eulogises 

as supreme amongst learned men, poets and men of taste. 
In his commentary on the ( Buhler’s K. report 

CXVIII ) he tells us that his guru belonged to the 

that his grandfather was and father 

In several places the quotes the views of his guru or 

on the words of the or examples cited therein* 

On the introductory verse ^be is^rqr^t^, the 

( p. 2 ) says 

u*%s«g,<}raifJi^fic).*’( p. 37 ); ^ :nsi 

^ ( P- 149 ); 

etc.’(p. 183); ‘srejpmPTRa S^Upt 3T3^ 

sjij-osjiii’ ( p. 214, on the verse ‘jpf=Egg^: 
|iS*JT^ where the explanation of is different). 

These quotations show that his teacher had explained eithw 
orally to or in some commentary the The 

question arises whether is identical with 

commentator of ;3^. We do not kndw the parentage of the 
latter. But we know this that the latter did not approve o£ 
the theory of and included under alaiJcaras^ 

while ^eems to have approved of it and explained the 

«pqr^ to was a and had come 

to study. The word is somewhat suspicious.. 
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ft was applied to a clan of the non-Aryan Gur jaras ( I. A, 1919 
p. 132 ). Therefore, though «^iid were 

both of them well versed in Alankaras'astra and flourished 
almost about the same time, they must be regarded as distinct. 
It is, however, noteworthy that on the 

( p. 130 Trivandrum ed. ) seems to identify the two by calling 
by the name 

. . ■ >) . . . 5?i T <f (vide p. 34 of the 
for the verse which is III% 

29 ). was another teacher of p. 29, 

178 ) and wrote the work called The refers 

to as the of ( P- 30 ), who wrote on the 

His teacher in S'aiva philosophy seems to have 
been ( Buhlers’ K. report CLIX ). 


erpRcfgH’s literary activity falls between 990 A. C. and 
1020 A. C. His ) was composed in 

the 90th year of the era and in iRRil^r 4115 (i. e. 1015 

A. C. ) 

( Buhler’s K. report CLIX ) ; while his composed 

in 68 (i. e. 993 A. C). Vide Buhler^s report CLXII. 


Before the there existed a commentary cm 

the called which was composed by somo 

one who belonged to the same family to which 
belonged. The cites it in many places and strongly 

condemns it 

cW ?T§[T 

^ p. 185 )j ^sTTf^T' 

i p* 178 ). This view is quoted by the 

of ??tPt^o ( p. 101 Mysore ed. ) and by 
The verse ‘j% the end 

of the 1st and 3rd contains a pun on the three 

Words ( moonlight and the com. on the 

and ^t=^. The in several other places quotes 

the explanation of the by a previous commentator 

and adds words to the effect 

example, p. 123 ^ P- 174 
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P 215 q=j (q^?) ^%5 Jfcftw^T^ Kf^t W ^ 

^ I —55# 5Tf The 

is referred to in the o q- fa f ^^cg also ( 5th intro, verse ) In 
several other places the refers (in the vrords spq’r, 

&c ) to the explanations and comments of the passages 
of the or the illustrations cited therein, but does 

not name the author, nor does it add the words 

^ The views quoted are likely to be those 

of the some cases and of ^jfjqcR in others; vide ^ 

pp. 7, 9. 20 ( I^cq^rr- 

22,36 (q?gsqT=^.-.H5rpTr^215=5^r#^T^^>, 124, 136, 

140, 143, 157, 173, 201, 205, 207, which are cases where 
probably the is referred to, while p- 57 ( q^r 

)> seem to refer to the 

views of independent writers like qgqyqqj, 

15 The ^ g q 4i>^r^ r of This work has been pub- 

lished in the Gaikwad Oriental Series. This is a unique 
work, but it does not directly concern itself with the exposition 
of ragas, gui^as^ or alankaraSf and it is rather in the nature of 
a practical handbook for poets. It is divided into 18 chap- 
ters. The following is a brief analysis of the contents. 

narrates how instruction in '^'as impar* 

ted by Siva to Brahma and others and how from Brahma 
through a succession of teachers and pupils, the 18 sections 
of the were dealt with by 18 different writers, bow 

^5r%?gK of the family summarised the views of sages. f 

n is of two kinds and ^foq; is 

and qtq%q; the four Vedas, 4 six angas-, 

thinks that is the seventh anga; is con- 
stituted by the 3TT?sfi%^, tbe two y ftq fa TS, 18 the 

number of 14 or 18 is the number of ^qps according 

to various authorities; calls the fifth 

meaning of such words as qpsq^ etc. 

III. qjTsqjq^lcTf^; a mythical account of the birth of 
from who is described as t g#, SfTfff » 

qig:, siqqqq^:, ^ I 

^ % q ^5 ^ sTRqr, 

^ 1’ (p. 6); marriage of qiTsqgqq 

with at the city of qc^f^q ( probably modern 

Basim in Berar); IV q3 [q i qq[^^ ^; — what are the essential 
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requisites to become a poet 1 said was the only 

and gave rise to and while others said 

that the aid of (concentration ) and eppznu was required; 
various classifications of poets; Y — meaning of 

and and their subdivisions; 

the ten stages( ) of a poet, the various meanings of the 
term qt^; VI — the five ff%s of 

irac and definition of its threefold 

expressive power 1^, ten kinds of qiqq’; 

definition of as ^ VII qf^- 

%qT: — the appropriate language and style for gods, 

Apsarases, ftrqri=qs &c; the three ^s and qi^ T ^ * 

of two kinds and their subdivisions with illustrations; 
the intonation of various peoples in India and the difierent 
languages they empoly; YIII — the sources of 

the subject-matter of qji^ are 12, SU®T, 5^1^- 

^imrm ), 

qr ) and 

zfpnq^ adds four more; IX ar^bqifjf — the subject of description 
may be RsqrTfgq, ^13^, qRTI^, 

and ^sqiT^RTqT^tq; whatever the location may be the 
subject must be qq Rq?qt g# q 

I qjqiqfiq: ); the subject of description may 

be in an isolated verse or in a qq;q, each of which is of five 
kinds; X and qqsqf^s (qTHNTgqrim, orfiWH- 

4hri and ); 64 q;^s are the gq^s; qqcqqfi^: 

( ^qrql, feuqqrq, ®tc ); purity of body, speech 

and thought necessary for a poet ; the house of a poet, his 
attendants and writing materials ; how a poet should divide 
the whole day into eight parts and the duties appropriate to 
each of the 8 parts ; women may compose poetry; assembly hall 
to be erected by kings for examining poets ; in large towns 
assemblies to be formed for testing those learned in the 
and XI-XIII — how far a poet can appropriate a 

predecessor’s words and thoughts; XIY-XYI about 
(conventions) with reference to countries, trees, 
plants, flowers, etc.; about intangible things ( as a smile 
which is said to be white); XVII — the various 

countries, rivers, mountains in the four* quarters of 
India and the products peculiar to each; the colour of the 
complexion of various peoples; XVIII — the seasons, 
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the winds, flowers, birds and actions appropriate to various, 
s^sons. 

It will be seen that this work is a mine of information on 
numerous matters. It appears that the printed is 

•only a fragment of what the author contepmlated (e. g, on p. 1 1 
The at the end of the 11th 

quotes two verses from which are not found in 

the oJio of which is ^ 

ii’- The work is written somewhat 
after the bt%t^ of and the style is vigorous, though 

sometimes ponderous. Ho quotes numerous verses from 
ancient authors. Among the works drawn upon are those 

own works. He quotes the 
opinions of numerous writers on Alankara, some of whom are 
known from his work alone, viz, enmi&Ki, 

ClliPt, 'fmKilR, 

He frequently cites certain views as those of the 

Acharyas. It is not possible to say who are meant. He 
quotes his own views as those of The 

has not been frequently quoted in later works on 

and borrowed from him very largely, particularly 
chapters 17-18. The of qyfq^o ( p. 308 Mysore 

^d. ) quotes the words H 

( which occur in the P* )• ( P* 23^ 

^[«2rf3- ) and also quote these words. He gives some 

striking historical and literary information. He tells us 
that and were poets that were blind from 

birth (p. 12 ), that certain kings such as in 

in in and ^yf^n in respectively 

made rules that in their palaces eight letters that were difficult 
to utter were not to be employed, that harsh conjunct con- 
sonants were to be avoided, that only Prakrit was to be em- 
ployed or only Sanskrit (p. 50); that and 

were great patrons of learning and that in 
the poets sTiR, ( ? ), were 

examined and in qifStCT, sjrfft, 

and were tested ( p. 55 ). He is very fond of the' 

Prakrits ( pp.. 34, 51 ) and speaks of the languages in. 
difEerent countries ( p. 51 where is said to prevail 

in 3if^, and 
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For the personal history of Dr. Konow^s 

introduction to the and Mr. , Dalai’s to the q 

may be consulted. He seems to have belonged to TTfKTW* 
He says in his that he was fourth in descent 

from 3T^JT^5!^ whom he describes as He was the 

son of and He was very confident of his 

powers and speaks of himself as in another birth 

( !• )• He is described as and aa 

the or guru of king or I. 5 

and 18, fi* and 9 ) of the Raghu family. His wife 

belonged to the ChMiuana ( Chavan ) family and 
it was at her desire that the ( I. 11 ) was brought 

on the stage. So it seems that he married an accomplished 
lady. The views of are quoted in the 

( pp. 20, 46, 57 ). is styled and 

ill the (I. 9 ). He speaks of the king 

son of in the ( alias ). He 

or his family seems to have migrated to Kanoj. The 
is{l^ was performed at JTffatq" the 

( p« 94 ) he lays down that 

directions are to be measured from Hanoj. The works h& 
composed are the four dramas 
unm, ( or ), the ^KJfl?TfeT and 

(a The ^t^[o (I. 12) says that he composed 

six sR^s. p. 335 ) ascribes the to him* 

The ^Tsznft. ( p. 98 ) refers to a geographical work of his 
called The verses appreciative of poets that are 

quoted in the anthologies as probably belong to 

this ^o. 

He flourished in the first quarter of the 10th century. 

. Vide L A. vol 16 pp. 175-178, LA. Vol 34 p. 177 and K I. 
1. 162 ff, which show that the dates of or 

are 902 and 907 A. C. and the date of his son 
qRj is 917 A. C. As he quotes and and is 

referred to or quoted by ( written in 959-60 A. C. 

by the ( about 1000 A. C. 

J II verse 33 ) and by nfe- 

this date is amply corroborated. 

16 The of (published by the Nir- 

^aya-sagar Press, 1916).. This work deserves a passing notice. 
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This is a work containing 15 harik^ with ff% thereon 
by the author himself. It deals with the two senses of words 
viz. and gives a detailed treatment of 

(its subdivisions and examples). Later works like the 
^ t oR Rf ch 'r^ base their teatment of on this work. He 

quotes or refers to 

ll^r, He was the son of and the 

teacher of flourished in the reign of 

( 855-883 A. C, ) ‘e^ 32 ^^r^r ^r: I 

^ 58. Therefore g|f^ 

flourished in the first quarter of the tenth century. He is 
frequently quoted in the 

17 The of We know that was 

the guru of erfiRqgH ( p. 29 ) and tliat he wrote a work 
called on which wrote a P- 178 ). 

One of his docrines was that was at the head of all 

rascts as it led on to ^tfS* Another doctrine that he held 
was that the poet, the hero (of a poem ) and the ( sympathetic ) 
reader pass through the same experiences - 

P« 29 ). The of ( oa 

35 ) attributes to him the definition of JT^trr ‘jm 
JI^*rr ( ^>I3?rr3« P* 316) quotes three verses from 

i%3 i ^ 

II ^ I #^nsc<ft5irai5T ^ 

II ?r»nft’ ( %: 1 ) l ^ 

^N'SJtmT ^ 'I'A’ii II’- ( ill’ liis on 'tiMH- 1 ) quotes these 

verses. The ( of iTrf&I^o ) ascribes the following 

to ‘jm— ST^ ^reiT i <i<;iMiuiHi'4]i«<^u'i^ i H gsT: I trer ^ 

(p- 7 Mysore ed.). This is quoted by (qiiarrg. p. 3) 
also -without name; the (p. 13 ) also says “ai%^ 

I II”. 

p. 59) tells us that ^ 1 ^ 5 ; was against the view of 

So also 4j|fu|<t<|'4's^ ( p. 69 ) and say the 

?ame. flourished about 960-990 A. C. and had exercised 

great influence over His work, if recovered, wocdd 

be very valuable. 




18 The of is one of tha 

four writers whose interpretations of the sutru of Bharata 

ar© quoted in the 
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( IV. p. 90 Va. ). His view of is ‘ ^ ?rrc*FRF^ 

tn: srrfwsiTSJtt 3 =gTf5r?i^ 

BMBH: ^Tpft ?r#5'6MW5rr’' 

pp. 67-68 for a more detailed statement of the views of Bg* 
about According to him, there are three functions 
qf the words of a poem or drama, erf^o^r, 

or ). The first is common to also. By the 
second function ( ), the ( like &c. ) are 

presented to the reader or spectator stripped of their 
individual existence and only in a general way ( as chaste and 
charming womanhood &o, ). The third function leads to the 
ultimate experience of the reader or spectator ( which, like 

not capable of being defined in 
words ); that experience for the moment makes the 
reader or spectator forget all else and makes him 
one with the subject presented. p* 

( 3|^. ft p* 9 ) quote the following verses from him 
on this point ‘erftr^ ^ i 

^ n wr^^rmrsq- ^gr^Kil^ulV 

That he was the author of the fol- 

lows from several circumstances. The quotes certain verses 
of in which he distinguishes between and erf- 

on the one hand and on the other 

(P- 27). These verses are quoted 
from the by P- 6 ), The 

( p. 9 ) summarises the views of g 

snqRqg^ i im i 

^ r mTMql i ^ sqrqK* reference 

to this view, sjq^q speaks of qjqiq^ as ^qqqqcj^^ ( P» 12 ), 
says that he composed the ©qftsft^ secure 

fame (of demolishing the without looking at the ^or 

< the ?I3?RniS^^ *W 1 

( p. 1> means to approach 

as an means ‘mirror’ ), The com- 
mentary on this explains ‘(^suH 1^ 

follows that wrote the for demolishing the 

theory of «q^. The ( p. 19 ) refers te the adverse 

oriticism of on the illustration ^fwjsT ( ?• 1® ) 
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jbhen twits him by sayiug =5 

SBtRi P- )• The 

principal point on which ho differs from the 
bo regards as transcending definition and as purely 
So he was a follower of those of whom the 
says or as the says 

I d ?Tf5Jn3C*rat«t^ 
( p. 10 ). According to him 1® soul of 

poetry and ho is not prepared to admit as the soul of 

poetry. ^ sjRqrd i 5rer ^ 

ir II’ ( pp. 11 and 15 ; 5l^^[*r p- 9 )• The 

refers to the views of srgJTnrqi and very frequently 

And generally for condemnation. Besides the references given 
Above vide pp. 12 ( ‘qjjo^ Rff ^ ^ ^ ), P- 

-21 ( on the Verso ‘argy in ff. p. 20 ), p. 27 ( 1^4“^ 
sr ), 28 ( 3ncii?riri%ft anqsqqiK 

RFlq I ^in^’ 

), 29 1 ^tiw 

^iTR; ?r: ), 33 (^q- 

); the reference here is to the form sq^; in 
>=qH'tlR5r 1. 13 and this passage of the ^=qq has been critici- 
zed in the 5qf%^5 ( p. 19 ); 63 ( ^nJTTq^^T 5 
^nqcrtrqq ir on ); P- 63 epa 

^ >9 

3^-IIT =qq^ R (on the verse {^jq^iqmgo 

61 ). From these quotations it will ho clear that the 
was a work in verse and prose composed for establish«> 
ing a theory of Poetics and for controverting the position of 
the ( ^ 1 ^ p. 147 ) gives two verses 

chara cterising and qrqqi ‘jf 

I stTJrra qif «•• II ^ 

I R^SR ll’. The 5q ft)|^^q,Jt«6 r 

(p. 13) quotes ^ ^ ^ 

«ig;’ ^qjj^ 


flourished after the and before the 

i* e. between 900 and 1000 A, C. From the somewhat bitter 
And personal attacks that the makes it appears likely that 
he was nearer to the times of the than to those of the 

If he was a contemporary of only slightly <dd- 

er, then the author of the f^q2[qoT, cannot be identified 

with the mentioned in the ‘ 
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srt^f H’ (V. 59). This 
refers to the time of 883-902 A. C, ). It is difficult, 
to decide positively one way or the other. 


19 The of This work has been 

known only through quotations and references in other 
Alahkara works, such as the ^o, Through 

the kindness of Dr. Belvalkar 1 was able to secure a 
transcript of a ms. of the work recently discovered in 
Madras. The transcript is full of lacunae and is incomplete. 
But there is sufficient material to give a tolerably correct 
idea of the work. 


The work consists of three parts, and examples, 

almost all of which are taken from previous authors. It 
is divided into four ;35^s. The transcript Ihreaks off in 
the fourth, but it seems that the work did not extend 
much beyond where the transcript breaks off. That 
^ is the author of the whole of the work and that tho 
entire work containing examples was called 

follows from several considerations. The 
( p. 28 ) quotes the verse ‘^nsscpfr ( which 

occurs in the transcript of the )i says that certain 

people assert that is the soul of poetry and then 

( on p. 37 ) quotes the verse ( which is 

quoted in the as an example of an excellent 

) and finds several faults in that verse and winds up 
by saying ( p. 58 ) 

iSr I ^ N W II’. This shows 

that the definitions ( ) and the citation of examples are 

according to ( who was not far removed in time 

from the The on the sqf^io { p. 16 ) says 

sJfPjqiN ^ So according 

to the also, the ^[f% and the examples formed part 

of the The ( P« 

lils commentary on 

the ^53fqo. ( 61b and 67 a ) quotes two verses of ^ fRT- 

^ ) which are found in the transcript. The 
of says on the verse 

2r«rr (p- 

40-41 ). This verse is cited as an example of 
in the with the remark ‘3f?r 
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twc ^fP»r5^%ar^ W The colophons at the 

end of the first and second are respectively ‘ 3 ^ 

( ^ ? ) ®iid 

As the work has been 
So far not known to scholars, a somewhat detailed analysis 
is given below. 

The first bogini i Mt 

II gt»RR^BtR^: I 

II ( after two more verses ) 

gqi^ M^i ^^qr^qr drq^FsfT^ ^Fq^rr II’/ it will 

be noticed that he gives the of ^jsq- like I. 2, 

( and calls his work The 

ir. Following ( I. 16 ^psgrp^ 

q»F4 ) he defines as 1 

^ ^fg ^I f K^il f ^ fil II’ ( quoted in sjrRfio p. 28 and 

P* 8 ). His position is that s'abda and arthe^ 

constitute misq and it is not proper to say that 
belong to ^]oZf ( as this mode of speech suggests that 
may exist without them ). He gives as an example of ^psq^ 
the verse ^ ^ ^|imRlMI*l^lft*fl^l'^^qi«l- 

II ( quoted in the qn^^sr- IX )• Then he comes to the part 
plays I 

II ^^Tq^t;i4r i ^ t^Rh^c y 

H’ ( last quoted by p* 8. ). is a striking 

mode of speech differing from and transcending the ordinary 
everyday mode of speaking about a thing ( and hence called 
«|5tItRji ); it is speech that charms by the skill of the poet. The 

^ He cites (^.14.70) and 

3^tqR^ ( 6« 34. ) respectively as examples of poetry 

that is and not so. He ridicules those who 

regard ^unqU^i as an and says that when in a so-called 

other figures occur, there will always be or 
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^ 51^ and ^ is ex- 

plained in the as 

aiid negatives the ^nf|?r of with qrpszfHR 

and of qi=5ZT with I 

5rf^ i n 

iTPitg^^^ 5fnp1f<3^^- * ii 

^:uHT ii ur 

is explained as ^ Then he enumer- 

ates six rarities of cf^ f ^^ ^ ^ T ^^ ^ ^ , viz. 

Sf^SR^®? * 

mm\- 51^: sr^m: ii ui^r i 

2RTc5^R^Tfur verse is quoted by 

, p- 9) 11 ^wm• RR^R% RTf^: 1 ^3^ U5^fll4<?I^RT4R«lll^: ir. 
R5PJ^ means RTT^^R^ RT^^t- He 

briefly mentions the varieties of these and cites examples. 
His position is that R^Rfi is the soul of poetry ( i. e. it is 
RgK tf rh ^bat breathes life into poetry, makes it poetry, without 
it cannot exist ), but itself is not possible unless 

the poet possesses the necessary fancy and imagination ( there- 
fore ^R5RT*fl^ is sp^nR in ^xoq- ). About he says 

JRT 54)RaH^ I «r?!iRr: nr ii’. H!e 

then speaks of certain gujs of viz. RTgRi RUR ( rare use 

of compounds and well-connected sentences ), 
sfTfRsn^, 551RTR and enfR^JT^ are defined as gqRTgR^U^j^: 

' I ®t^?IuRrft?5Jlt ( quoted by ) It 

Examples of all these are cited, pfe X ex- 

ample of ) illustrates Rf^ as causing An example 

of 3HTJ^^ is ^^^nPtTWT-’ ^ORT-' 5^^!% 

?i^<rp«rai I ^ fim: 

^ II’- He speaks of three flT^s, |f^^- 
*n^>S#*ll^'*ll*^ The last is called 4|Vg4i)- 

*ir»i ‘Hpif^r t|sr^ jito i?qw m jhhKs^prr^j ii*. 

The 2iid starts with the explanation and elucidation 
of He defines it as ^ q4 ^hri^; 

357 : s^r: I ^5qp=eRT fw 11 ^f- 

I Hfw: II’. It will be notic- 

ed that quiR.q i g q ^ is the same as the aigjrRf of the ancient mf- 
An example ( of qq^r scq>4|;H| ^ ) is »l4l<!4H^«bltsKi^' 
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cTRft (?) H»fki: ll». The verse spwTWsm^cTmRi: (cited 

in the VI. p. 260 Va. ) is an example of cjijj(^w||g^o He 

does not like, however, that too many Alahkaras should be 
heaped up in one verse 1 

II’- ( fillet verse is quoted in pp. 

43-44 as from )• He says that the gqjfPiftqiT 

other f^s of the ancients ( vide ^:gz I ) are the same as 
‘c<u%j}|qi^yRci sciwrfg^rfMt i 

4hpr It-’ ZTIT^B also i® a kind of tfutfqwfrgqo ‘^fq^ ^ 

srjr: i g- g ^RRniKTi^ grfenpqt ii’. Then 

he comes to the several varieties of viz. 

means ^feqtgiir: ^^SRgwnsspillTSTrdq- 

I gsq^f^qrdqg^ qr ii ^«lvRwr^ghR«R€icqiqtfirRr* 
ee^IT iqrsq^ gNq% qilft ll’. There are two varieties 

of as the first verse shows. Examples ( of the first 

variety ) are the word ^Rij^STt i“ ?TI5T gT3rf% quoted above (from 
sq. p. 62 ) and in f|pqo ( t-q. 61 ). Examples of 2nd 
variety of ) are ^cf: jff- 

?!nf gg: gg??;: ( Hi- 51, the word ^ ) and 
( quoted in the qn s q q . IV p. 182 ), Another variety of 
qqi^qo is ('Piksr^w qqkO ‘arfgkigromgr- 

r ^«)^qr-vR^q^il=gq55^»0 —g: ii^k 
1 'mk#^ If^k TO 'kR^TOT 11’. An example is ^ 5 . 

i gkr g: to-' to- 

iSq^rak II ( lioro the word for q^oi; would not 

convey the same force and charm ). Another and a very 
important variety of qq^iqo is g q-q T Rghdl ‘«R 
gigiRgrk^ I (?) q^gf^rRf^Rn^ii 

TOa)%^ 3q=TOJfTOri#r qror €Tf% 5 =sk ii’ ( both 

quoted by igror P- 8 ). Examples of gq -q i^ q,^! are ‘f%pq- 
‘*r^gfkt ijpqrok’ (^q 38) and ‘qak 
( the first and last being cited in the as examples of 

therefore that the ef?, ( p. 8 ) in summarising the view of 
*be qshlRhsflfi^iq,^ says ‘gTTOqqRrr^: 6 * 1 ^ «^srqw: 

■ and after saying that the verse q difu'i =q is cited 

•as an example by the remarks ‘apf 

^^igitt>dl^*irHR Sl^qq.-’ other varieties 
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are aad RTfR^rm. f^T^Ti: WTRfW 

RT I 55RrM UT II R=u ^ ^- 

^I I U^RFRlRfR-' %f^«it-vW Uilrf<^^I II’. Examples of the two 
are ( respectively ) f^: I 

JRfW RrIr^UT m qg: ll and %u- 

czf4 S3 ), Then he speaks of various other 

varieties of such as ( lf% is fivefold 

^rfeffj H^TRT} )j 

5^0, An example 

of 1^0 is '4t^ ^ ^q^^Trfr ^’&c/ 

( 13. 24 where for is very charming ); of 

is I; is explained 

as si^: ^^^rr^JTTsqJTf^rf?!- 

^^TcRT and an example of is 

^ sfs: I ( TJ. 9. 58, 3t^ 

In the third ^5%^ the author comes to the discussion 
of In connection with this he speaks of 

^eJT- The may be or 

). In this vjrijti and the next it is very difficult to construct 
the original ^rR^s from the (in which they are imbedded 
and are not given in full). I ^^5?t ^- 

li'. The verse T 10) 

is cited as an example in which and eriff^ both skil- 
fully combined. He gives directions here as to how sentient 
5 and other objects can be used in a poem to yield charming 
results and how to lend charm to poetry by nourishing appro- 
priate ^s, etc. The verse (fej-I^«9) is 

cited as an excellent example of s.nd the lamentations 

of ^?T5T (in mTO^c^RR 2nd Act) as examples of 

etc.’ ( III. 32) and II. 6) are 

examples where and 3^%^Rt 

Incidentally he launches upon a dis- 
cussion as to whether are Alan- 

karas and decides that they are not Alahkaras but 3f55^T^. 
d • • • ^ « RwitjH I H i (a 11 • • . 

1 5T 11’. He criticizes . 

the various definitions of ^^g^such as 2r*n’ 

IIL 6), (^Tsqio II. 275). His 

words are ^W( s^rne^TT^ 
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^ ^ 558PI^ ^ 

i cpnil’ ^?rqt 

w i # r ^*r*r-* «<*iibhK“ir?4 i enTift 

«t#r I SRg^ 1 5TW 

1 1 1 ^ c^TgMq % : tn^ h 

He criticizes the definitions and example of ^l|f^ 
given by and According to him proper ex- 
amples of ( in a different sense, 3^4) would 

be (cited in p. 35), f!5 

I- 21), (cited in ^nf^o X). He finds 

fault with the threefold division of given by and after 
citing examples approves of the addition ( ) 

in the definition of made by ( whom he designates 

srfirg^t- ). His own example of a proper is 'e^iTt TOlt-* 


He goes on examin- 
ing many other figures and elucidates them in his own way, 
such as 

and about 20 more figures. , He quotes the vers6 

as an example of g^fajr and remarks ‘ ^ 

On he cites the example 

^ ^3^ I W ^ II’ ( qjTsqr. H- 356 ) 

with the words ^ He remarks 

at the beginning of the 4th g n|q ; 

etc.* 


In the 4th he gives the treatment of 3 T q ^ mc( 4 ^^| ' and 
As examples of he cites several verses 

from ( 5th sarga, such as ^ 

) with the remark ^s^tT^T- 

^ K«h I Rtf f 5r^q?l%\ Similarly the intro- 
duction of the curse of Hurvasas in the Is a charm- 
ing example of Another example is the ^q^ | qq><ut 

in the on which he remarks ^ 

52r^k^ q^iqq^i+qMkiMKq: jiRwqt: 

€1%^ W ( 8?^ ). The episode introduced 

with the words 5^: ( 6th Act of ) is 

an instance of srq^ qq idf is defined as 
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BT 51^^ ii’. The XJ^\^ and the 
«re examples I* 


^probably a reference to pp. 237-238). Another 

yariety of is I 

sm^w Wivi^ ti i «ni 

BT II’. An example is the He 

says that great poets show their imagination in the very 
xiames with which they christen their works ( 

1 IT# U) aiid instances 
«?fiw5T5!Tf^^, 33TO^, ^rnng«q^, etc, 

Instances. It is gennis that makes all the dif^erenoOi though 
t^e plot may be the same ^ (?^) 1 

ft II’ 


The d^ies the independent existence of 

or og(^ as the soul of poetry and tries to include it under lt^ 
^'pervading It therefore makes the soul of poetry 

to consist of something that is striking by its being di& 
ferent from and above what is ordinary. It therefore holds 
the same view as those who regarded to be 

The is a work of great value and deserves to 

be rescued from the oblivion into which it has fallen. 
Whatever one may think of his central theory that is 

the soul of poetry and of the somewhat quaint nomenclature 
adopted by the author, the work shows great literary acumen 
and is full of charming ideas. His choice of examples is 
wery judicious and he casts his net over a wide area. In the 
analysis given above I have referred to well-known 
examples for saving space ; but no reader should entertain 
the impression that he very largely quotes Kalid^a only. The 
Work contains over five hundred examples. The kdrikds are 
composed in a smooth, limpid style and the generaUy 
shows very high qualities of a grand literary style, which is 
rhythmic and melodious. He very profusely quotes 
and and to a lesser extent He does not slavishly 

follow anyone of these and criticizes them all. For example 
he fiinds fault with three kinds of and with his 

way of dealing with the figure 

3TOn?r: i’ ©to. 

( m. 7 ), He finds fault with those who regard cri^* 
AS does so). About well-known verses ‘kiw 

h 
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‘3T^ui<«J|r4i(u)H^§^’ (^ n. 22-23) he 

^ ®^y® that the verses are 

He quotes the first verse ^ 5^312’ oi 

^ example of He names a 

v«ry large number of works. Among the authors and works 
quoted are: — which is re- 
presented as pursuing )} ( as composing 

kdvyas which possess ), 

( a drama in which ^ is more 
charming in each succeeding Act ), q i ugq y - 

^^5 ^rnif , 

( as a poet of the ), { as a poet of 

the qr^TTS^, ?TT^o, S^P, KTSf^, 

^RTR^? ^5[3j 

(as a poet of the ^^qRin^), (a 

drama ), (iii which there are numerous charm- 

ing descriptions of moonrise ). The transcript in various places 
points out that there ate large gaps ( efq ). Here 

and there certain kdrikds occur which are styled 
( in some cases srq^o which expression occurs in the 
also { pp, 46, 54, 55 etc. ) and is explained by 
( p. ^2 ) as eRf^ 

As the quotes the ^ and the ?i<!^^ PT tqq of 

IS later than the first quarter of the 10th century. 
Therefore is right when he says ‘qqft 

etc.’ 3!^. ( p. 12 ). The is quoted and 

criticized by qftqqg in his ( pp, 28, 37, 58) and 

its views are summarised by the qgir <^4^ . manner 

preferring to the (p. 28 

implies that was his contemporary or only slightly 

older. He refers to the iu a similar strain ( 

p, 19 efq •*•^^ 1 ^. ). It is further noteworthy 

that the contains no reference to the So 

he was probably a contemporary of the g t =q qchK also. Hence 
flourished between 925 and 1025 A. C., probably nearer 
the latteir limit than the former. 

20 The of This work with the ecun- 

mentary o^ed by has been published several times. 

The references here are to the Nirpay. edition. It deserves 
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to be referred to here because it contains a treatment of the 
rasa theory. Otherwise it is a work dealing with dramaturgy* 
alone. The work contains about 300 Jcdrikds and is divided 
into four The first speaks of the ten kinds ot 

riipakas, the five sandhis and their angas^ definition of 
sriTW, STfmK, sit^etc. The 2nd speaks of 
several kinds of heroes and heroines^ their characteristics,' 
friends, the four vrittis and their angas. The third givotf 
practical directions as to how to begin a play, about the pro-* 
logue, about the various requisites that constitute the ted 
kinds of rupakas. The fourth deals with the rasa theory 
in all its details. The commentary of is a learned 

one and is full of quotations. Over 300 verses from otbeif 
works are quoted and quotes about twenty verses of his 
own, some of which are in Prakrit. We learn from 
comment ( on IV. 37 ) that he wrote a work called 
from which he quotes several verses. He seems tor 
have held views somewhat similar to those of when 

he says ( on IV. 37 ) ft ^ 

I ^ fe I The 

says that for the plot the poet should turn to the and the 

For want of space all the works quoted by aru not 

set out here. Of special interest are his quotations from 

alias 2 ^ (the verse being attributed once 

to qi^q^o and again to on IV. 58 and 60 ), (under 

n. 40 ^2 ), the ( on 

IV. 53 ). 

the author of the was son of and a 

member of the sabhd of king Munja ; while also was the 
son of and therefore seems to have been the brother of 
The were composed in the time of Munja, whose 

dates are 974-5, 979 and 991-94 A. C. ( vide E. I, vol. I p, 235, 
E. I. vol. II p. 180, I. A. VI p, 51 (a gift to son of 

qf^), 1. A. XIV p. 159, the of composed 

in 1050 ( when g^ was alive ). appears to have 

composed the commentary later on as ho quotes qngH wha 
composed the in the time of ^^pcr*T, the brother 

and successor of g^. is quoted by er^*fcpii^ ( 1216 

A. C. ) in his on the and the ( VI* 

64) ascribes the (^ 

in, 32 ) to ( when it should have ascribed it to )• 
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21 The ol This 'work has 

been published in the Trivandrum Series ( 1909 ) with a 
Ooi&mentary that breaks oS in the middle of the 2nd 
He wrote the work for demolishing the theory of dhtmni 
propounded by the He controverts the position of the 

that there is a third function called ( besides 

and ^gtirr ) and that the suggested sense is conveyed by 
this process. His own position is that words have a single 
power ( )» that the suggested sense ( ) is conveyed 

by the expressed sense throuh the process of inference 
Md that word and sense are not He does not dispute 

that the soul of poetry is rasa etc. ( as the would say ) 

II I ?WgR TTI^IW I * 15 ^ 'ITPIT* 

I ^f^TRt ^fT II” (s^T^®^ 

p. 22 ); the last verse ‘stFnjjn I 

l’- It is not to be supposed that 

tras the first to advance this theory. The anticipates 

the theory and tries to meet it ( vide pp, 201-204 ) ‘ 

^ 5«rifr«T^»TT^ Jim: sjit 4 *n 

?rt?r s2Rfin^« l•..^T9^f^^WIl#^^ 

JT The elaborates the 

arguments of those who relied upon i-o- 

and ) and regarded as identical with it ( vide ^9^ 

pp. 51, 55, 191-197 ). 


The is divided into three f^q^s. q^o states 

his in the first verse ‘eqqHMqt# 

^rr^lP- in the first 
he starts by quoting the definition of 

I. 13 ), finds several faults with it and says that 
the definition, if properly considered, applies to The 

first objection is that the qualification should 

not have been mentioned in connection with the word 
The second objection is that the word should not occur 
in the as a has no sqrqR except erf^. Then he 
fin^ fault with the word qf. He quarrels with the word 
in as according to himself all must 

have ^ as its soul ( >3q, p. 26 ). He says in the definition 
is unnecessary. In all he finds ten faults 
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I ^ sJr%«#f5RTJI "hlKl^fltSH^ II 

^^urag: qi%T ^ I’ ( P* 21 ). His owij 

position is ft Stlfl'- 

j: 1’ (p. 3) and ‘af*iffit 
H 1 y«^cifmni^tj4V ^rai: | ^ |...gg ^■^ 

gp»grs[T g)g^«r: i ?r =^ fif !!'?••, 

Wftu I ^psjwft I 3p=?I^^5^ 

< p. 7 ). So ifc will be noticed that, according to his view, i^ps^ 
has only two senses ^pEZf and l^he of other writers 

will be included under He says that in such verses 

as ‘g^tfigsqf ( example of 


in p. 49), 


p. 213 ), ‘«5f 


( 11^0 p. 102 ), the suggested sense is really inferred ‘sjsT 

p. 9 ). As qfpsf sense and sense stand in the relation 

of and the process is BTjTfR 

(s2T^o p. 12 ) and he relies upon t:ciPl<hlCB 
own words that the principal sense intended appears ‘ more 
charming when it is suggested ( i, e. is left to be gathered 
from the words) ‘<HK^qV fi#: 

p. 239 ). He says that in many of the 
instances of cited in the the ultimate sense 

is not suggested by the expressed sense, but between the 
two one or more inferences intervene ( as in ‘‘crrfSRatr 

p. 128 ). In the ultimate sense is arrived 

al' hy as the two cannot in reality be identical 

one comes to the conclusion that they possess similar qualiti^ 

^ ( P* 24 ). The same reasoning 

applies to Jifjqf He asserts, by using them- 

selves with a slight turn of expression, that is identical 
with i ^ ^ 

II ^ i 

l^^r fafe^il feigt T It i 

W (s«r%. P. 26; compare I* )• He opposes 

the views of those who, like think that there 

is a single pervasive power of wmrds which c<mveys what 
is cahed the sense and the implied sense and who rely 
the instance of an arrow. He controverts the positioii 
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of the and says that if what is conveyed by the 

striking mode of speech adopted by the poet is different 
from the plain expressed sense, then also is included 

like ^ under ( p. 28 ). He denies that words have 

any other power than i«*i 1^1 

JTc^PT^, 5^T%^3VT%- ( P* 

29 ). He ridicules the for not giving a definition 

of kavya in general and for dilating upon the two 
varieties of it, and in the absence of 

a general definition ‘f% ^ 

I’ (P- 32). He finds fault with the 
two terms and 

amples of the former are like the examples of ) 

and that the term contains a contradiction ( if a 

thing is i. e. snrr^r, cannot be ). 


In the second he considers ( impropriety 

or incongruity ). It is of two kinds, and 

The consists in the improper employment of 

sTg^TRS and in the manifestation of ^ 

and has been explained by former writers. The 
(formal) impropriety falls under five faults, 

and The whole of the second 

j ( PP» 37—112 ) is concerned with the explanation and ex- 
emplification of these five faults amidst several digressions ; the 
first is treated of in pp. 37—58, He takes the 

the as a faultless 

that it contains three cases 
that the compound ( ) 

is improper, the second is that the relative pro- 
noun in has no corresponding demonstrative pronoun (^) 
in the verse, and the third is that the compound 
is improper; as the word is a member of a compound} 

it is subordinate and the sense also is therefore subordinate 
and not at once perceived as principal ( while Ambika is 
really the principal object of adoration to the poet ). He 
Suggests ( on p. 57 ) how the verse should be read to avrnd 
these faults. His podtion on this point of is 

briefly put in these words ffRqt 


verse 

cited in 

piece of poetry and shows 
of The first is 
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sr y^TranMicf i 5 bw ^ ^ 

' Ptq» i: I’ ( p- 52 ), He gives numerous examples where this 
rule is followed or violated by the greatest poets and in cases 
of violation of the rule suggests how the verses should be com- 
posed. Examples where the rule is followed are 
♦<101*1 I’ ( (^!h*it* 1^ • 58 ); 

iTtg^f vT &c- (^f. !• 60); ‘ar^^, etc’ III); 

‘fnrer H* )• Opposite examples are 

*3rragS%^5Tni’ ( 1- 'which should be arr ^ig^g:)5 

( 51l«^Rr. I| 4^8 cited in 
nnder ajsq^sjf^o ), where the reading “yt 

would be better ( as the most important point is that it is 
Harass bow). is dealt with on pp, 58-66, 




( p. 58 ) and 
( p, 59 ). Examples of the fault are 
^ ^3-’ er^jr^ukw a 

similar pronoun in place of ^); ^ 

( Prerr ^ ^ ^ mKIIMI would be better); 

active forms 

require the same form in the third qj^and therefore 
qt TOf^nrqt is better ). Yet ( i- ©• 

the third person for the second or first ) is not a fault, but a 
3^ e. g, ( ^or in Y. ), is 

treated of in pp. 66-69. An example is =q ^ 

^ 71, where the second 

W should be after is dealt with on pp. 69-84. 

is not a fault if the senses of the words ax'O 


different ( as in ) where is 

3rd per. present as also loc. sing, of pr, p. ) and even if the 
sense of the repeated word be the same, there is no fault 
( but it is an ornament called ^ purport is 

different ( e. g. ftld^SHTO^ 

^RfTwr ^pnf% mm ^r^sfe^piwr: ter - quoted in 

IV. 1. 10 ). Examples of ( en# ) ure 

q^Ri:’ (^o), 

the affix is superfluous as the same sense can be had bj 
means of a qjiftf; ^ H. 30 ) isqmrf' 

second half oontsdns tiie same proposition as 
jari^: )> ‘^5[T 4. 7 ) also exemplifies 
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as is tlio same as Hie 

poeitiou on the point of is ‘;f y«^M4Nl- 

( P- *^7 ) and ‘ ^ ( si^gT: ) ^ dNdTJ^f 

^i^ftr f TRT^^ on which the commentary Justly 
ohseryes that poetry is not ( V ^ 

p- ^4). Where there is a special sense intended 
there is no as in ^gjqr g^^i f il (fi^TRo HI, 

10). The fifth fault i^ treated of in pp. 84-109. 

An example is otc’ (here the 2nd 

word should have been expressed by a 

). He says ^ 

( P- S6 ) and instances ffT 

ni. para 20, here would also 
mean and this is a proper subject for and not 

as the poet has done ). His position about is 

I li’ (p- S9) 

and that the piling up of %^s for their own sake and for no 
other purpose is He finds this fault in the verse 

which is own { and cited in 

jsqo p. 101 ). He finds this fault in many of the instances 
^ cited by the He winds up by 

saying that even great poets did not perceive these faults 
and instances ^R^^^RT ?nTf ( 3. 23 as vitiated by 

and ) and ( the first 

). In the last there is as ^ should he placed 

after errc^l; there is also as g^: and ^ need not 

have been mentioned ( ^itiiicl itself expresses past tense). 
Several more faults are found and then he proposes to read 
the sRTft^ differently ( p. 112 ) to avoid these faults. 


In the third he takes about forty examples cited 

by the and shows that they are really oases of 

jifjf. For example, the verse x^^ p. 16 ) contains 

nothing but 

^ W'R^ dRk^ 

( p. 113 ). As regards rasas he says that 
their appr^en^on also comes und^ 

^ngiiRr i 

( p. 119 ) and concludes by sajii^ 
I* ( p. 137 ). 

was a Kashmiiriaii ti» the titte icrmR^ indicates* 
father was and he w»si the pmpil o| f^ri^ 
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a great poet. ^ »nd quotes 

verses from a wrote the work for hia 

grandsons, who were the sons of The latter was 

probably his son. ‘enRg I ?afcg 

5RRf dH«rMr*a; n’- The word im^tn^rriTRR; is 

probabaly double-meaning and and WR (?) were 

probably the names of the grandsons. He wrote another 
work called on Poetics 

^ \ ^ 5n%^ W ( p. 118 ), His work 

is one of the masterpieces of the Alankara Literature and 
deserves to be saved from the unmerited oblivion in 
which it has fallen. His work contains brilliant argument, 
and exhibits great erudition, logical acumen, fastidioua 
eriticism and deep insight. Among later Alankara writers 
he found no follower and being pitted against the 
fismous he does not receive his due. Though 

he tries to disarm all criticism against his boldness in 
finding fault with great poets by saying 

5f I ( p. 37 ), 

yet he seems to have been proud and self-confident, e.g. p. 97 

p. 109 ‘cfT ^ He 

seems to have followed in regarding even rctaa aa 

inferred. His views are quoted at length and severely 
criticized in the ( under V, 4 ). Vide also 

p. 32. He very often quotes the views of those of the 

( p. 55 ), he enters upon a learned discussion about 
and ( on pp. 38-39 ), very often quotes others* 

views with the words zRig: (pp* 6, 7, 82). Often he gives 
verses styled or which summarise the discussion 

that precedes them; vide ( pp 6, 14, 18, 22-23, 26, 32, 34-35, 
56 etc ). Some of these contain the 

on a topic ( e. g. pp. 124-125 ). All these seem to 

be his own. In other oases he gives verses that are called 
or ( pp. 97, 109 110, 136 ). The 

summarise a preceding discussion, while seem to be 

verses thi^ add to the discussion. In one case ( on p. 97 ) 
the seem to be not bis own ( viz. the two verses 

dealmg with Alankara topics which are styled neither 
nor ( PP* 74, 76,77, 108 ). They may be hia 
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own composition. He profusely quotes from the works of 
from the He also quotes 

3^, ^fTi52, ^rmf , m ^chw&, 

and refers to Aa 

the views of the are summarised by the a rg' ^K * 

he is earlier than about 1100 A. C, and as he quotes 
the and criticizes the qjhtfdv^l^d' and the 

( p. 19, where a passage from p. 33 is quoted ) he is 
later than 1000 A. C. It is supposed by and other 

commentators of the that in the 5th 

combats the view of the though he does not name the 

latter. The passage of the ^ P* 252 beginning with 

gg closely resembles the ( p. 15 

and p. Ill ). Further in the 7th the seems to 

follow the szff^^^qj very closely in pointing out doshas. If 
this is the case as appears very likely, then 
flourished between 1020 and 1060 A. C. 


The commentary as published is unfortunately incom* 
plete. The author’s name is not given. But he appears to have 
been the same as the author of the in the On 

p. 44 the commentator says that he wrote and on 

p, 32 that he wrote ^kile the 

( P* 61 ) refers to them as the author’s work. 

( P‘ 16 ) ascribes a commentary on the to the 

author of the (ff%) ^ 

f^UdPlkl The commentary is a very learned one, but hig 

stand-point being different from that of the ( as he is 

a staunch follower of the ) he frequently takes 

to task. On the third introductory verse 
^:) he Remarks g 

I mq 

5RT^:’. The commentator pulls him up very 
frequently for his p ride e. g. p. 41 

vide p. 44 also. But the com^ 
mentator is prepared to give the author his due; vide pp. 15 
and 16 ( where he calls him ?T^iTr% ). The commentator gives 
of his own { on p. 3, which contains a reply to a 
verse of the text and p. 12 which contains a reply to a 
verse on p, 14 of the text ), Older commentators seem to be 
referred to in the word ( on p. 32 ). On p. 20 he quotes the 
well-known verse about ^ and qpij and anotlier 
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verse about He refers to a work called ( p. 45, 

which he contemplated writing ). He quotes eigqK, (^1^ 
3 pr: p. 47 ), a of ( p. 34 ), qUR, 

( p. 53 ), ( in Sanskrit p, 41 ). He discusses 

readings of the text (pp. 33, 35, 51 about an interpolation). 
As he is identical with the author of the in the he 

Nourished about 1150 A. C. 

22 The This work has been 

published several times ( by Mr. Borooah, at Benares in 
1887 and in the KM series, the latter being incomple- 
te ). In these pages reference is made to the Benares 
edition. The is ^ voluminous work, but 

it is more or less a compilation. It is divided into 
five t|[^T^ s. The first speaks of 16 doshas of p<tda 
16 of and 16 of the 24 of and the same 

number in iu the second qf^o the author treats of 24 

in the third he defines and illustrates 24 

¥nf%, ^5 51^, ^rguR, 

gq q f>f , enu;?, spdrfe SRIR; fourth qfto he dwells 

upon 24 figures of both ^ and ^ viz uqrTf, ^:q^, UFT, NW, 
m^9 wv(^9 ^^tsgrr, tnJtRn, 

Id the fifth he treats of rasas, bhdvas, heroes 
and heroines and their subdivisions and characteristics, the 
five sandhis g^, ©to, of the four vrittis itnuft ©tc. 

The quotes profusely from Bandings Kavy^ 

dars'a, about two hundred verses being borrowed from the 
latter. The quotes ever 1500 examples from 

former poets and therefore is valuable for the chronology 
of Sanskrit literature. But as much earlier works like 
the of qUR, the and have now 

become available to all, its importance is now much less 
than in the days of Aufrecht. It draws upon 
and at every step. Besides the above he quotes 

wJRrrer, amysjwiR. the 

’TCT, ’TWf , JlfmTRr, 

^ (a drama), In 

several respects his views are peculiar. There is a certain 
^ynunetrical arrangement in everything he treats as in the 
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sixteen doshas and 24 figures of ^ and the six 

varieties of etc. He stands almost alone in regard- 

ing % and several others as figures of 

>o 

.both s'ahda and artha. In this he seems to follow the 
^nipur^a ( vide chap. 344 )• He looks upon riii as a 
and enumerates six rUia 

JTPT^. He raised all the six pramdnaa of Jaimini to figures 
of speech. Although, following old writers, he speaks of eight 
rasas, from the way in which he treats of them, it 
seems that he looked upon S'ringara as the only rasa. This 
accords well with what we are told by the Ekavali 
( p. 98 ) that in the composed by ‘the king* 

a single rasa alone has been admitted ( g 
^S<'rM4>K, on which the says 
^Tsrr In the TMUm also ( p. 221 ) quotes the 

same view from the ^ ^ llWRSTOr- 

The 9th ^ p. 107 ) says 

5R»m% I ^ ^ U er^ W53- 

fiK s ^ \ ^ ll^ Another 

very peculiar view is that he looks upon even guif^as an4 
rasa as alankdras. He quotes the words of c[Q^ 

1-2 ) and then remarks 

( 5th qt^o p. 182 ), Some of these peculiar views have been 
referred to by comparatively early writers. The jy. 
^3^ of ^ifui^o frequently refers to and ( e. g. 

p, 300, 338, 339 ). On p. 469 it says *-sfhilit5r 

^ etc. ( p^ 195 ) 

says that ^ treats of only ( and not ). 


Numerous works are ascribed to He seems to 

have written on and is quoted by the 

(generally as and the ^PTBFT. In the (a 

commentary an the we read Js a^HWdA lig? 

ttra^ ^ MjWHdl I 

'K'nwT ii’ ( 

^ Intro. ), Sis astronomical work the called 

was probably composed in 1042-43. A. G. as it takes for its 

initial date the S'ake Year 964. Dr. Bhandarkar (Early 
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History of the Deccan p. 60 ) came to the conclusion that 
flourished in the first half of the 11th century. Dr. 
Buhler ( Intro, to pp. 19-25 ) holds that 

fiourished somewhat later than that date. His reasons were 
principally two. The ( 'V’ll. 259 ) says ^ 

SJ I ^ II’- This 

passage according to Dr, Buhler refers to the period after 1062 
A. G. when had been crowned king of Kashmir. The 
second reason is that the quotes a verse from 

l^he which, according to Buhler, is the work of 

Bilhana. Bulher laid too much emphasis on the words 
^ in the ^r^ro. Moreover a gloss refers the word 
to 3 y^ ?g r. Further the authorship of the =^uniT6t^T is 
not beyond the pale of discussion. According to the 

Bhoja reigned for 55 years. Bhoja’s uncle Munja 
was slain by Tailapa between 994 and 997 A.C. and Muflja 
was succeeded by his brother R)v^<|4 or also styled 

An inscription of the successor of 

dated 1112 ( 1055-56 A. C. ) settles this dispute about 
the date of E* I- vol. HI pp. 46-50 ). It shows 

that could not have been living beyond 1054 A. C. 

Bhoja had a very long reign. Another certain date is 
that of his grant, 1078 ( 1021 A. C. ). Vide I. A. 
vol. VI p. 53. Therefore came to the throne about 
1005 A C. and died before 1054 A.C. and the 

must have been composed between this period, probably 
towards the close of Bhoja’s career i. e. between 1030-1050 
A. C. The ^^^^ 0 contains a verse in praise of 

H’ ( 1st qfto p. 61 ). The 
Dhar speaks of ( whose dates are 1211, 1213, 

and 1215 A. C. ) as the avatdra of (El vol VIII. p. 96 ), 

The commentary is called and was composed by 

at the instance of king ( of 

Tirhut ). He seems to have flourished in the 14th century. 
The commentary on the first three only has been 

published. The commentary is a learned one and quotes 
the ^’^'hFi, 

He tells us that he wrote a commentary on the 
On the verse 'fy ^ ^ 

( 1st qf^o p. 106 ) the commentator remarks are Marathi 
words meaning 
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A Kashmirian, was a voluminous writer and wrote on a variety 
of subjects. He wrote the and 

about forty other works. The (1.13) refers to his 

) which has not been yet found. His con- 
tribution to Poetics was meagre and did not exert any 
appreciable influence over the Alankaras'astra. In his 

(divided into three ) he makes very interesting 

remarks upon metres, gives directions as to their employment 
and points out in what metre certain poets excelled e. g. 

“ ^^3^’ in ^#3[Rr in 

IWm in in RraRoft, in 

His contains kdrik^ with his own eritti 

and illustrations taken from numerous authors and works 
( including his own ). His position is that ( appro- 

priateness ) is the essence of rasa 

I fNlt ( ^fR%r 3 > and defines 

as ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ 

II’ ( 7 ). Then he illustrates in connec- 
tion with gq ( such as eRSfR, 

^IT^, ^ and several other 

matters. His method is to give an appropriate example 
on each topic and also to cite an inappropriate one. In the 
he simply develops what the had laid down 

(in pp. 134^145) and which the had summarised in the verse 

‘3Rrf^^4% sitKfscg’Wi ii’ 

(p. 145). Por want of space the numerous authors and works 
quoted by him are not given here. He quotes the 

of ( not hitherto known from his works ), 

^flFTSS, and his own guru ;srpi^. In the 

he refers to a work of his own called 
Whether this is a different work from the is 

doubtful. His is divided into five sandhis and 

55 kdrikds the subjects of which are respectively 

W I’ ( I- 3-4: ). He divides pupils into 

three kinds and poets into 

and gives certain directions to poets 
about the gcjs and doshas of and the study of 

His own works referred to in the two books are 

)j 
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■JUT^q-, gRJI^jfrtnW, (^T^), 

^5Tq^, La li® quotes a verse of qj^ 

and in the qrf^^rrST® the ^rf^rfWR of his pupil 

®od quotes a verse of his pupil 1 . 

was the son of and grandson of He wrote 

many of his works at the instance of one TJm^- la 

the ^0 tells us that he learnt at the 

feet of srpRq’gn 1.’ He was 

Originally a but was converted to the %sjjq faith in later 
life by He calls himself sqjB^ almost all 

works. He wrote his 25th ^• 

1050 A. C. and the fa 41 when 

was ruling. The and the qi^o w ere composed by him 

in the time of king 

and «515qt<^4t4 )• Hing 

Ananta ruled in Kashmir from 1028 to 1063 A* C. and 
erowned his son in 1063. 3 ?^;^ died in 1081 A, D, at 
the age of 61. The words of lead one to suppose that 

the two works were written while was actually reigning. 
Therefore wrote the two works before 1063 A. C. and 
his literary activity lay in the 2nd and 3rd quarters of the 
11th century. For further information about his works vide 
Buhler^s Kashmir report ( pp. 45-48 ), JBBRAS vol. 16 ( extra 
No. pp. 5—9 ) and vol. 16 pp. 167-179 (Peterson on the 

24 The of This far-famed work has 

been published several times. In the alot'i^kdra literature 
the q^MMchl^ l occupies a unique position. It sums up in 
itself all the activities that had been going on for cen- 
turies in the field of Poetics^ while it becomes itself a 
fountain-head from which fresh streams of doctrines issue 
forth. Like the ^T|<Keh^!^ Vedanta or the qfpffpq in 
grammar, the becomes a starting point for fut- 

ure exegesis and expansion. The great merit of the work 
is that it combines fulness of treatment with conciseness. 
In 142 ki^kds ( often called sutr<is ) the whole field erf 
Poetics is traversed. The work is divided into ten ullds-‘ 
as and comprises as usual three parts, the the 

and the examples all of which are taken from other works (ex- 
eept probably a few simple examples under )• The 

eemtents of the work are: — I, the purpose of 
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tbe definition of subdivisions into ( 'whero 

the suggested sense far excels the sense ), 

and II, word is ^^d and sense 

also is efx^j and 5 ^^'; sorae maintain a fourth sense 

called explanation of these terms and the sub^ 

divisions of gg ui]' and HI* bow all kinds of senses may 

be and how the function in such cases is I^ l^be 

two varieties of viz. and and 

their subdivisions, the nature of rasa, of of 

and od|[^xii[^if|c^ S’ various theories about rasa*^ V. the second 
variety of Yiz, and its eight subdivisions j 

VL third kind of called (or sf^) and its two 

varieties, and VII, the doshas of 113 ^, and 

of rasa and how in some cases what is generally a dosha may 
lend charm ; VIII, distinction between gunas and alanh^as^ 
and the position that there are only three gunas 
and definitions of these ; other gunas are included under 
these or are really the absence of doshas’, the combinations of 
certain letters is conducive to these gunas] IX the figures of 
s'ahda, viz. (two varieties ^ and ^), argsTRl 

and ) and the three ff%s ( ;sq5f and which 

were designated and qrWT^ by Vamana and 

others ), ( 'w^i^b its numerous varieties ), %q, 

{ its varieties sucb as «tc. ), 

of sense ; the doshas of are included under the- 

doshas treated in the 7 th 

It will have been noticed how deals with all topics 
of Poetics except dramaturgy. He casts his net over a wide 
area. He quotes over 600 verses from other authors to 
illustrate his teachings. For want of space it is not possible 
to set out in detail all the authors and works from which 
quotations are taken. The following are mentioned by name:— 

or qpt, 

W, *1^, Among those which are 

not named are the following: — the works of 

WTf, 

Though much 

of treatment is based upon the works of his pre- 
decessors, such as the srfirJRgH^ 

yet he is a man of independent views and his respect for these 
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ancient authorities does not preclude him from critidzing 
them, when occasion demands. For example, he strongly 
criticizes ( in 9th g - g r H ) the latter’s view about 

He finds fault (towards the end of the 7 th ) with the 

remarks of the on the verse TOT- 

^ ^ 5 ^ 11 ( P- ISO says that 

the first half begins with the latter half 

culminates in and yet there is no as this mode of 

treatment is adopted for inducing the instructed to be ready 
to receive instruction and for lending charm to the verse ). 
Though borrows several verses from he differs from 
the latter on several occasions. For example, remarks 

oa ^ ^ 1 

^ ^ ^=521^) are directed to ^ 2 ’s words ^ 

&c. ( YII. 27 ); similarly his words on ( ‘ 

Ig:’ ^ ^ 

refer to ^j^s’s definition of ^ and his example thereof (VII. 
82-83). So also the dictum under 

^ has in view ^ YII. 56. 

He criticizes (in the 8th q j ^^ ^s distinction between 

yw^os and alankara^ ( mj g^n: ! 

1 ^TRrr. III- I* 1-2 ). Similarly he finds fault with 
explanation of as sfrfe ^ 

1 RifeszTRRmTBT ^ ^ n ^ ^ 

^ gut:, (YIII 3 ^). 

says ‘ ( ^F^TT. g;. HI. 2, 2 ) and quotes the verse 

in the Though he quotes three verses from (I* I^“ 

15 ) in the sixth gfSRT and the famous verse of (IL 85 

1— %n ll ) ia the 10th 
( under yet he appears to find fault with ;prnTf 

( ^ n. 3 ) when ho says ( 8th ) 

does not scruple to find fault with the greatest of poets, 
e. g. he says that in 22 ) there is the 

fault 3m^T^5 I. 12) there is 

eigf^Rn^ffT, ia 3 t 1^ 17- I ) there is ^Rj5RiiT, in Jnfnrf 

’ifem ( II. 6 ) there is also la 

( 72 ) there is 
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Several later commentators affirm that the karikca are 
the work ' of and that only commented on them 

( i. e. he is only a ). The of 

l’ and at the 

end we have PTdt 

\\\ Similarly ( Jivanand*8 edition p. 3 ) 

says that is the author of the in the 

Vide p. II above. sr^rUH in his first puts forward the 

view that is the author of the and then comes 

to the conclusion that the author of the and the 

is the same. The main grounds on which this theory 
is based are three ; ( I ) some of the ^if^s are identical 
with verses of the e. g. the 

( in the 4th ) are ^ns(- 
VI. 15, 17-21j ( II ) the on the first is 

This use of 

the third person shows that the is a different 

person from the author of the ( III ) There is a dif- 
ference of opinion between the ^rf^T 
3fKlftdT ( 10th ) and the thereon 

If the had been the work of the it is 

argued, the would have said All 

these arguments will be found on examination to be ex- 
tremely weak. Only a few out of the 142 are found in 

the ^f^z probably incorporated the ^ t R^ TS on rctscta 

etc. because he could not convey the ideas more concisely 
and because by his time ^^’s work had attained the 
premier place in matters of rasa. It will be found that 
there are other kdrikas which are adapted almost verba* 
tim from other works e. g. the 

HfJ&Kii I *1 1 ( VII p. 406 Va. ) is an adaptation 

ofqm^T’s sutra 

(n. 2. 14); etc. and d 

^ ( 8th ) closely follow ( IL 7 ) 

^ 3^t: I 3?fTRrciRcd^lTir 

lp« As regards the use of the third person the 

truth lies exactly the other way. Ancient writers regarded 
it as too dogmaldc to express their opinions in the first persoru 
Vide notes to the 3rm% ( P- 1 )f where 

are quoted. Thera is really no divergence between 
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9lR«hr aJid the The point of the ff%' 

has been missed altogether. In the kdrikd the plural is 
employed to lay down a general proposition. In a 

there will generally be many and 

hence the plural has been used. The also 

begins the explanation in the same way 

<fec\ In the words the ff% calls 

attention to a special case, which may perhaps be overlooked. 

Even if the a=n^iW^I°|S be two, there may be 

This case is not clearly referred to by the kdrikd 
( which uses the plural ) and is therefore brought out in 
thef%. 

There are positive grounds for asserting that the 
and are both the work of ( I ) nowhere con- 

veys in an unmistakable manner that he is commenting on 
another’s work. There is no separate in the f f%. If the 
had been composed by one person and the by 

another, naturally there should have been a separate in 

the lf%. (11) Upon the ^PTrPt’ &c< 

(in the 4th g®Ri) the says 

If had been the author of the in the 

the would more naturally have said 

or ‘ 35 ^ etc.’ (Ill) We have the 

5 it irrai g Here the refers 

to and adds that it is similar to the former (i. e. 

)• But has been spoken of only in the 

Therefore this clearly indicates that the and the 

are the compositions of the same band. lY Kone of the early 
commenUtors such as makes 

any distinction between the author of the ^Tf<^s and of the 
On the other hand, there are both early and later 
writers who distinctly ascribe the and to the same 

author. says ( in com. on p. 

qcIfSjg: 

^ noticed 

that this passage ascribes the etc’ and the 

thereon to the same person. Similarly ( com. on 

^5151^3^^ P- 109 ) says 

Is l--^ ). Here distinctly ascribes the 

applies the term without distinc- 
tion to the author of the and of the ff% ( vide pp. 102, 
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107, 150, 199 ). The speaks of the i^iR^s as 

(Tide pp. 6, 90, 225, 336 ). The (P- ascribes a 

{ definition of ) and an example thereon to 
The ( P- 30 ) ascribes the ^iR^s to 

Therefore must be held to be the author of the kdrikds 
also. 

We find at the end of the a verse which has 

been interpreted in two ways even by the earliest com- 
mentators 5Tfjff ^ ^ 

Ig: H’- The earlies t^ know n 
commentator remarks H I ^ 

son’s 2nd report p, 13 

cf ( written in 1665 A. C. ) tells us that com- 
posed the work up to and the rest was completed by 

> 51^- ^ f^PTT^- 

§J«rt 

I etc’ ( vide JBBBAS vol. 16 extra No. p. 23 ). The 
colophons at the end of the first and lOth chap, of the ^5 t^- 
are 

and (vide Peter- 
son’s 2nd report p. 14 ). A ms. of the dated 

1215 (i. e, 1158 A. C.) described by Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar 
(report on tour for 1904-6 p. 79) has the colophon 

This joint authorship of the is referred 

*0 l>y commentary on the He says 

(on Terse P- 29 HWIiI<!5'hl«tf-^rei^ 

etc.’ ( vide p. 438 Va. ). In another place ( on the 

verse P- 55 ) he remarks ‘ ^ 

3TT^ etc.’ For the 

verse vide ^T‘=^5|ebl^ (P- 278 Va.). was 13th 

in succession from of and his inscriptions range from 
1211 to 1216 A. C. Therefore in about a hundred years 
came to be regarded as an avatdra of It further 

follows from the words of sr^^o that a|^ had a hand not 
only in the 10th but also in the 7 th It is probable 

that having known by tradition that was associated witb 
the ascribes to him the authorship of the 

whole work. Most mss, read the name as but Dr. Stein 
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says ‘ lu order to complete the case for as the name of 

the continuator of the Kavyaprakas'a, it suffices for me to point 
out that this form of the name is the only one known to the 
tradition of the Kashmirian pandits^ to whom the double 
authorship of the Kavyaprakas'a is otherwise perfectly 
familiar {vide cat. of Jammu mss, p. XXIII). Col. Jacob there- 
fore thinks that is the correct form and not 3 ?^ ( JRAS 
p. 282 ). I would attach more importance to ancient mss. 
than to the traditions of modern pandits ( one of the ms. 
which gives the name as is so old as 1158 A. C.). 

would be as good a Kashmirian name as We have such 

well-known names as that end in to 

match with etc. Vide my note in I. A. 

for 1911 p. 208 on the subject. 

Whether the ( styled by ) 

who imparted instruction in Poetics to ( probably 

the author of the ), as said in the 

ft?r of ( 25, 78-80 ) is ' identical with this it is 

difficult to say. 

About the personal history of we know practically 

nothing. bis ( Peterson’s first report p. 94 ) 

says that he was the elder brother of both ( author 

of ( ft^libor of on )> 

that he was the son of $mz and though born in Kashmir, 

studied at Benares and taught his brothers. But this 

account furnished by an author who wrote six centuries 

after qrqz ( 1723 A. C. ) seems to be more or less fanciful 
and based probably on the similarity of sounds in the three 
names. We know from ^^’s on the Ibat he 

was a son of ( and not of ) and a native of 

5 ^ 3 ^, wrote his while ^5r was reigning 

( )• There is therefore nothing improbable in 

being a brother of but he cannot then be the 

brother of whose father was The Kashmirian 

pandits says that was the maternal uncle of 

the author ef the ( Bulher’s K. report p. 68 ). 

was a man of great erudition and vast reading. He seems 
to have been a profound student of grammar also. He 
quotes th and the places the divisions of 

on a grammatical basis, takes in the sense of ^ 
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(in the definition of ), follows the views of gram- 
marians about the of words ( ), speaks of the 

grammarians as learned men par excellence. He wrote another 
work called (published by the ITirnaya-sagar Press)* 

In that work he discusses in greater detail the subject of his 
2nd ( viz. and ). He was styled which 

is a title borne by Kashmirian Brahmanas even now. It 
means ‘almost a king*. Vide ( VI. 261 ) 

1 ^ ?J5TR^iT^^T II’- became 

the most popular writer on Poetics throughout India, as the 
large number of commentaries (about 70 yet discovered) 
testifies. 

quotes (who was still living in 1015 A. C.) 

and 5|e|^ifiErrt^Rd (composed about 1010 A. C.), He also 
refers to the liberality of to learned men ( 

on ), Even if this verse was composed 
during ^^^s life-time, it must have been composed towards 
the latter part of his life, as it would take some years before 
his fame spread abroad. It was shown above that could 
not have ruled beyond 1055 A. C. So the is not 

most probably earlier than 1050 A. C. The was 

commented upon by in his in 1216 (i. 

1159-1160) and a ms. of the work is dated 1215 (ve. 
1158— 59). It has been established above that the 
refers to the Therefore the was comr 

posed at all events before 1150 A. C. So the date of the 
ll®s between 1050 and 1150 A. C. and is most 
{irobably about 1100 A. C. 

Among the numerous commentaries, those of 

and deserve special mention as being 

amongst the earliest ones. The com. ( called ) of 

is a very learned one. He flourished probably in the 15th 
century. 

25 The ^ This is a standard work 

on figures of speech. The author is a staunch advocate of 
the dhoani school and briefly summarises the views 
Bhamaha, Udbhate, Rudrata, Vamana, the 
and on the essence of Poetry. He then deals with 

^ and 75 

figures of beginning with He defines more figures 
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than treatment is generelly more elaborate than 

that of the latter. He adds a few figures such as xjftmur, 

and to those defined 

by and gives two altogether new figures, viz. ( p. 159 
as he himself says ) and 

<p, 133-134, about which says 

My notes to the show how was indebted 

to the and received inspiration from it. The same 

may be said of the and other works. The 

work is divided into three parts. First come the sutras 
( in prose ) defining the figures, then the vHiti and the 
examples, all of which are cited from previous works. Among 
the authors and works quoted or referred to the following 
deserve attention:— ( p. 15 ), j^^’s 

(P- 118, two verses I. 11-12), (183), qpqif 

( p. 128 ), ( p. 19 four verses quoted ), of 

( P- 1^^ )• frequently cites the views 

of ( p. 123, 125, 126, 174, 183, 204 ) and ( p- 124 ) 

tells us that the author of the generally follows the 

views of who wrote a work called or 

( pp. 115, 205 ). In one place ( p. 119 ) he differs from 
the ( p. Ill ) in not regarding the verse % 

as an example of He finds fault with the 

for citing ‘f% &c. as an example of (p. 113). 

The gy^, quotes the qjicqsyitUI io several places and also 
criticizes the latter. For example, the ( p. 107 ) cites 

the verse ^ irf 

as an example of and remarks 

*31^ 3 »rar 

5lt3dc=H<^l4^Mt»TfS5Rg?f SI# 

4 auRggsRf^^ wnzit# The ^oZfsnhF^l cites 

the verse as an instance of sHR^sy^TUT makes the same 
remarks as in ‘gy?^ g etc’. The ( p. 102 ) quotes the verse 
‘3R!lids*r 5r=«a«mR^frre# i sprrJiksr ^ ii’ 

as a RypT. This is a ^iyoqq. ( 4th g^ru). C>a p, 183 

the says “aj^ ^ *51^ W«l!; 

I ?r5T#^’ this is the definition 

of ^iRch in the gjiojfjj-o. On p. 199 the says 

<i^knf*F^d— gRT II 31^ 2nrai3- 
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The ^joqsT. «ites the verse &c. 

as an example of words 

). On p. 204 the remarks 
‘am this clearly refers to 

the words of the ‘ 5 ^ 52 ^^ R'l^ 1 

(^Ts^PT- X.) On p. 205 the asserts that BfTSRrr- 
is the determining principle as to whether a particular 

I 3 ii<It^^i ) and not 

while irnjz takes the opposite view; similarly on p. 3 the 
quotes 'R^-®tc.’ which occurs in the gns^PT. 

( n ). It may he conceded that the quotation by 
of that occur in the is not conclusive as 

to the priority of the ^[o^q. over ^ 5 ^^; for some of the 
in the are borrowed from others. Still there 

are other passages from the ff% in the «hMM- quoted above, 
which are conclusive on this point. Vide also 
( pp 150, 163 ). It is further to be noted that the definitions 
of several ar^s^s are the same in both and 

g- s^n^frfrfij and that about 

56 illustrations are the same in the 10 th of 

and in the er^. 


About the authorship of the ff% in the 
a very perplexing question arises. In the K M edition 
the first verse reads ‘fisii |Uli II’. 5Rn[*r 

who flourished within 75 years of commented upon the 
words &c. ; so according to him is the author 

of the also. Later writers also regard ( or 

) as the author of the For example, the T^ppri says 

( p. 393; 

this occurs on p. 58 of ); ‘if I ff 

3 ( p. 

425; this is P- 133); I ^ 

?5vf%T^ ^ ( P- ^43; this is on p. 144 of 

); ( P* 72 ) g 

flft ^RiRRicf (vide p. 174). But 

a ms, described in BumelFs Tanjore cat. ( p, 54 ) reads 
the first verse as otc. The Trivandrum 

edition of the with the commentary of ^fg^qrq reads 
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the first verso similarly and adds at the end A the 
work the verse I 

©nds with 

the words and in several 

gin^:...Tr|W ^q^^cjTsrfJmcT ascribes the vritii 

is an incorrect form of We know from the 
( 25, 26-30 ) of ;if that ^si(^ was the teacher of 
5RW iorm and I. 56 for ) 

0^d the says that was made minister for peace 

4nd war by king sfqftff of qRi^ 

Btarc: I ^ 11^ ( ‘Vni. 3354 ). Vide 

m* 06 also. Therefore it appears that a tradition 
arose in southern India that had a hand in the er^s^- 
For several reasons this tradition must bo discarded. 
Except hardly any writer ascribes the ;|f% to * 

On the contrary even such south Indian writers as 

( vide PP« 693, 396, 425, 448 ) and ( pp. 251, 

342-43, 352, 482 ) ascribe both the sutras and the wUti 
to the same author. Besides who was himself a very 

learned Kashmirian and flourished in the first quarter of 
the 13th century, distinctly ascribes the vritti to the author 
of the sutras, wrote about 1300 A. 0. and is much 

later than It is probable that J{g^j who was a pupil 

of took great pains to spread the fame of his master’s 

work and in editing it afresh made some additions. It is 
probably in this way that a few verses from the 
of ( IL 49 on p. 21, YI. 70 on p. 87 and Y. 23, YI. 16 
and X. 10 on p. 90 ) got into the 3 («. ( i. e. the master 

appears to quote from his pupil’s work ). That the came 
to be ascribed to is probably due to the fact that quot- 
ations from the occur in it. That unauthorised 

additions and alterations were made in the fmtti is attested by 
who frequently complains about the corruptions that 
crept into the text ( vide pp. 50, 67, 107, 124, 126 ). 


* But the following passage from the ( p. 10 ) 

is noteworthy % g 

1 ?^ "Vide p. 97 of for 

Ais view. 

J 
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According to the colophon of a ms. of the 
ifi another name of who was the son of 
iPischers Intro, to pp. 28^29 ). ^si^pc^T « positive ( p. 

102 ) that the ( ascribed to ) was the work of 

the author of the This statement coming from a 

Kashmirian writer who flourished within a century of the 
is very valuable and must be accepted. The itself 

says that the author learnt Poetics under ( 2nd intro, 

verse). Later writers frequently use the form (vide 
pp. 393, 396 ). Instead of the name many writers 

use the shorter form pp. 424, 449, 452, pp. 

220, 227, 355, p. 98 ). The sutrcts as well as the vHtti 

are often referred to as or vide 

( pp. 136, 186, 237 ), smn^o p. 291, xmm ( PP- 341, 452 ). 


Besides the wrote the following works :— 

I, 2, ( Peter son^s 2nd report p. 13 

and p. 102 of ) ; 3, ; 4, ; 5, 

( vide p. 19 ) ; 6, 

; 8, About the last two the 

a#. says ( p. 61 ) ^ 

5 izf^«r ( p. 13 ) distinctly ascribes the com. on the ^ 

R" ^2’. The com. on the 

( Trivandrum ed, p. 44 ) claims the as a work of 

the author hRmiRo’. Vide p. 50 

also. In the same work ( p. 33 ) the 

are said to be the author’s works. says in several 

places (pp. 36, 57, 58, 60) that wrote a work called 

Aufrecht ( C. C. p, 32 b ) says that this work is 
a commentary on the oi sr^, relying upon the 

remarks of (1681 A. C.) on (VIII. 19 

etc,’ ). But the remarks of show that the 

independent work on containing 

a dissertation on the 48 varieties of on 

etc. A mere commentary on another work is hardly likely 
to contain such dissertations. The ( p. 45 ) 

shows that the author contemplated writing a work called 
This last, if actually completed, would be his tenth 
work. The (published in K M series) is a brief work 
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divided into four called gq, and The 

first describes the ten gunas jyqr ©to* charming 

ladies ; the 2nd speaks of the various kinds of ornaments ( o£ 
gold, pearl, stones ) etc, unguents, flowers worn by women; 
the third speaks of youth, that is the very essence of charm ; 
and the last briefly refers to the paraphernalia that sets 
ofi beauty to advantage. 

The date of can be easily determined. He quotes 
from the ( composed about 1085 according to 

Buhler ) and criticizes the and the 

Therefore the is later than 1100 A. C. He was teacher 
of of of Kashmir ( 1128- 

1149 A. C ). ?^’s 'W’as composed according to 

Buhler ( K. report p, 50 ) between 1135-1145 A. C. There- 
fore, if the quotations from the were originally 

part of the the was composed about 1150 A. C. 

Besides, the cites ( p. 93 ) the verse which 

occurs in the <m^< o { IV. 441 ), If that verse is ^i^’s own 
( as is probable ) and not a mere quotation, then the was 

composed after 1150 A. C. The of 

(composed in 1159-60) refers to the several times ( pp. 

321, 355 Mysore ed. ), Therefore the was composed 

sometime between 1135-1155 A. C, Vide ZDMG 62 p. 289, 

A few words must be said about the commentators, 
commentary, designated is a learned one and 

and is very frequently quoted and criticized by ( pp- 325, 

337, 352, 380, 387, 414, 418 ). Among the authors and works 
quoted by him are ( P- 71 ), 

(pp, 88, 97, 171), or-^^ 

( 115, 205 ), (pp. 3, 10, 26, 55, 142, 150), 

(p. 102), (p. 6^), (P* 4:7), 

(pp. 121, 195 ), qyqE (63, 102, 77), (P* 104), 

(p. 113), (p-150). He frequently discusses 

readings (pp. 21, 37, 49, 126, 172 etc.). He criticizes also 
(pp. 70, 109). He refers to previous commentators of the 
as ( pp. 4, 5 ). He wrote another work called 
at the end of which he gives his pedigree at great length ( vide 
Buhler^s Kashmir report p. 68 and CXLVIII-CXLX ). His 
great-grand-father’s brother was a minister of king 
{ 1101-1111 A. C. ) and his father was a minister of 
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(1203-1226 A, C.). younger brother wrote 

the cantos published in KM series ). 

Therefore he flourished in the first quarter of the 13th 
century. This is corroborated by the fact that he mentions 
which speaks of the exploits of the great Chohan 
prince (captured in 1193 A. C.). The com. of is 

not so learned and so copious as that of It was composed 

at the court of king of in (Malabar). This king 
is said to have been born in 1265 A. C. The com. quotes 
verses in honour of ( pp. 12, 13, 19 &c), discusses various 
readings ( p. 57 ) and complains of the loss of illustrations 
from work ( p. 127 ) and refers to the explanations of 

other conmentators of the ( pp. 55, 96, 145, 209 ). A 
third commentary called composed by Is quoted 

By in his ^ ( pp. 31, 221 ), in the ( pp. 

54, 319, 377, 387 &c. ) and in ( PP* 7, 74 ). That 

commentary contained verses summarising the distinc- 
tions between figures ( e. g. between and q R u jTif ). 

26 The of This work with the com- 
mentary of has been published in the KM series. 

The work is not an elaborate treatise. It is divided into 
five qRx^s which contain 260 verses. Most of the verses are 
in the Anushtubh metre, a few, particularly at the end of 
each being composed in other metres. There is a 

single passage in prose (III. 14). The first defines 

gives as the source of and defines 
and spoaks of the favourable circumstances for the 

out-turn of poetry and the conventions to be observed 
by poets. The second qRo says that Jcdvya may be 
eomposed in four languages and 

divides into metrical and non-metrical, into 

jyg and and then defines and illustrates eight doshm 
of pc^a and of vdJkya and the doshas of artha. The third qRo 
defines and illustrates the ten gunas. The fourth qf^o treats of 
four alwnkdraa of s^ahda viz 3igsTO and and 

their varieties and 35 alankarns of sense and the two styles * 
and g ffetqi . The fifth qfto is concerned with the treat- 
ment of nine rasas, the different kinds of and 

and kindred topics. 

The author was a Jaina. His name occurs as 
( in Prakrit ) and he seems to have bemi the son of and a 
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minister. On the verse ^ ^ 

3Trf^gft ^ P* ^ )> 

remarks JfWfifiR 

cWR All the examples cited in the 

work appear to be the author’s own, A few examples are in 
Prakrit. He cites ( as pointed out by Col, Jacob, JRAS 1897 
p. 309 ) six verses which occur in the 
author of which is a On the verse 

II { 12 ), the com. 

remarks 

%zt:\ But this verse is not found in the 
printed It appears that the same was 

tiie author of both works. In the verses cited as illustrationa 
hiug ) of Anhilvad, son of figures very 

frequently. For example, ^ ^ 

I ^ wT<«i4 5T3 ^ 

%^^lp (rV-76); 

5^*iqw&- 

I ^ Ip ( 1^^ )• 

Vide also IV. 81, 85, the former of which ( eff: 

) shows that the Anhilvad 

t])halukyas had the igure of a cock on their banner. 
reigned from 1093 A. C, to 1143 A, C. Vide I» Ai vol. 6 p. 180 
( at p. 213 for pedigree of the of Anhilwad ) and E. I* 

L p. 293 for the Yadnagar 5 r^%. The editors of the KM. 
series show from the spfiR^^ft^ that was 

living in samvat 1179 and 1213 ( i. e, 1123 and 1156 A- C. ). 
Therefore flourished in the first half of the 12th century* 


27 The of This work, t<^ther 

with the author’s own commentary, has been published in tha 
yM series. The work is divided as usual into three parte, 
$utra8 (in prose ), explanation and examples. It appear® 
that the sutras constitute the und the explain* 

ing the sutras is styled commentary^ 

which in some places is extremely meagre and explains the 
and adds some examples, is styled as the intro* 

ductory verse shows ^ I 

^.-sri^^ll). The ^ work is divided into eight 
ef«zfp[f 9 . The first deals with the purposes of the hstu 
(cause ) of kavya ( vix ), the aids to 5[%^, viz* ^cTf%» 
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definition of the nature of and meanings 
of T he ^econ d chapter deals 

with rasas, sthdyibhdvas, The third 

treats of doshas of word, sentence, artha and rasas. The 
fourth is concerned with gunas which are three 
and sy^ i' c^ ' and the letters that help on these. The fifth speaks 
of six figures of s'ahda, 

The 6th discourses upon 29 figures of sense. He includes 
under so defines ^ include 

defines a figure TOf which contains the and q|^ff% ( of 
omits all those figures that have a touch of rasa, bhava &o. 
in them ( viz. g?lrfe, passes over 

( as varieties of ), includes under the 

figures and ( of others ). He uses the 

names and for and pp. 

292-294 he explains why he does not define some of the above 
figures. The 7th chap, treats of the characteristics and kinds 
of and gives the divisions of into 

and and their subdivisions and their characteristics. 

The a mere compilation and exhibits hardly 

any originality. It borrows wholesale from the of 

the chioqqq^i^, the and the For ex- 
ample, compare pp. 8-10 of with qqsqrftqkTT P- PP- 

1 1-16 of with pp. 42-44 of the qiioqTfiqfR and 

pp. 122-123 of with pp. 42-44 of the He 

expressly states that he bases his views upon those of 
erf^Rqgn and ^ 

\ ( P- of 

* %^fffir 4 4d ^d I (P- of qjTsqrjo). The one 
merit of his work is that in the and the commentary 
he cites about 1500 examples from various authors. He 
however exercised very little influence over later rhetoricians 
Mid is scarcely ever quoted ( except in the ^^iqq pp. 46, 75, 
224, 233, 259, 279, 299 ). He wrote the after his 

great grammatical work ( ^l^ng^TRR ), -^“aong 

the authors and works ( too numerous to be set out at length ) 
referred to by him the following deserve to be noted : — 

TRR, qiqidOq, <|c|ui(^4q, 

( P. )j of 
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is the brightest star in the galaxy of Jain writers. 
He was a volaminous writer and wrote on numerous branches 
of study. He was born in 1088 A. C. at Dhandhuka and 
died in 1172 A. C. He wrote his great grammar at the 
request of the king ( 1093-1143 A. C. ) and 

( 1143-1172 ), the successor of , was his pupil- 

From the fact that he names and wrote the 
after the it appears that he composed the 

after 1150 A. C. Materials for life are supplied by the 

of the of the 

of the of utH5PT ( written in 1184 A. C. ) 

and other Jain works and epigraph ic records. Dr. Buhler 
wrote a monograph ( in German ) on io which he 

brings together all available data. 

28 The of This has been printed several 

times in India. Jivananda’s edition has been used for the 
purposes of this note. The is an elementary treatise 

on Poetics written in the Anushtubh metre. The author 
gives his own examples as do The work is 

divided into ten and contains about 350 verses. The 
style is lucid and easy, the language is flowing and sonorous, 
and the work is admirably adapted to the needs of beginners. 
The contents are: — I. the definition of the hetu of 
( viz. srf^ aided by ^ and )» the threefold division of 

words into II doshas of 3f4, ®tc. ; 

m. some devices which poets adopt to heighten the charm 
of their works, such as ( exemplified in 

I^ ten V figures of 

), hundred figures 

of sense; in the midst of the 5th at the beginning of 

eyqlg^ K S there is a fresh VI rasas, hhdvas, the three f^is 

and the five ^sfe^rand 

VII and divisions of ( as in the )j 

Vm the divisions of ^ X 

•The author was also styled iflqqq # ( shower of nectar ) as 

the work itself shows 2), 

* h’ 

(I. 16). The com. on the by ?TmnTf expressly 

says (Madras Govt. Mss. cat, 1918 

p. 8653 No. 12877 ). was the son of and gpmi 
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16 ). the author of the drama was also the sou 

of and gpt^ ( vide 5Rf^o I. 14 and 15 ). From the 


it appears that he was a great logician also ( ^ 

I qPTR^l’ ^ 


^ #1% 11 I. 18 ). This is different 


from the that was the author of the as the 

latter was the son of and and was an inhabitant 


of in the Birbhum district of Bengal ( while 

seems not to have been . a native of Bengal ). The 
author of the is probably to be identified with 

named author of the ( a work on logic ). 


The date of the cannot bo fixed with certainty. The 

mentions no author by name. But in the verse 

i ^ ( i. 8 ), 

there is clearly a reference^ the 

gjjf^ ), We saw above ( p. CVII ) that 
the was the first to define the two figures 

and The defines both these figures and almost 

in the same words as the er^. g; 

p. 158; V. 112; 

p- 133, 

V. 62 ), The expressly says that it considered 

the views of ancient and modern alankdrikas 

^^ftrar: t ^ ll» V. 173, 

This shows tlmt the author is one of the later writers on 
tilankara. The number of alankdrcta defined (viz. 100 ) is in 
favour of a late date. defines only about 60 figures of 

sense, the about 75. Hence the is much later 

than the er^. and cannot be much earlier than about 120(1 

^ ^ &c. I. 37 ) is quoted 
in the ^JT%c 2 ?^oy ( under IV. 3. ). A few verses of the 
are quoted in the ( dated 1363 A. C. ) viz Nos 164 

9 ), 3520 (1.33 ), 3557 ( 11.22), 3626 (7! 59), 
3631 (7.60). Therefore must have flourished before 
about 1300 A. C. So the is to be placed between 1200 

and 13 00 A. C. The of { p. 17 ) speake of 

a poet who vanquished by his logical subtlety the 

pandits at the court of the king of This probably refers 

to the author of the The has a verse at 
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the end I ??r: 

Ip* explains that is the original 

work on whioh the is based. But this is wrong. 

is the name of a com. on the patronized 

bj a Bundella prince {vide Madras Grovt. Mss. cat. 1918^ 

p. 8655 No 12878), This wrote a commentary on the 

in 1577 A. C, 

29 The ol The first 

has been published by the Yenkates'vara Press, Bombay and 
by F. Begnaud (Paris 1184 ) and the second with two com' 
mentaries in the Benares Sanskrit series. The 
is divided into eight I, definition of subdivisions 

thereof, II definition and divisions of HI. 

( such as ); IV the eight etc. ); 

V szrf^pgrf^^s; VI rasas and detailed treatment of 
Vn and other rasas; VITE and ffe:. 

^be is a somewhat smaller treatise than the 

( though their topics are different ) and deals with 
and their varieties ( about two- thirds of the work is occupied 
with this topic ), the ^ of the ( in ) 

and tiimr varieties, the friends of the ( viz- ^ 

), the eight etc ), two varietieB 

of nnd the ten stages of In both works all the 

examples ( except in a few cases where he indicates to the 
contrary ) are the author’s own, as he says 

^ ^ H’ VIII. 29) 

and ^ (last verse of 

). In the he quotes wiff very frequently and 

a few verses of his father. He seems to have the in 

mind, though he does not name it. In both works he quotes 
irom the in V and 

in p> 183 )« In both works he refers to ancieixt 

writings in general ( in the words or nnd 

q^fNx^: ). In the he mentions by name the 

(p. 20) and the (p. 68). He composed the 

before the ( P* i30 ). He quotes the ver^ 

( in 1^0 p. 177 ). This is similar to a verse in the 
( p. 145 ) and ( p. 31 ). 

In the he tells us that his father was nnd 

his country was on the banks of the Ganges ^ 
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(last verse ). Some mss. read which would not agree 

with the word In Bornell’s Tanjoro oat. 

ia distinctly styled As was a he may very 

likely be the brother of whose son 

composed the and weighed himself against gold in 

1315 A. C. This agrees well with the date of arrived 

at in other ways. As he mentions the and 

and had the before him, he is later than the 

11th century. A commentary on the l>y ^as com* 

posed in 1437 A, C. Therefore 4 T ig<;-d flourished probably 
towards the end of the 13th and the beginning of the 14th 
century. 

30 The of This work with the common- 

has been edited by Mr. Trivedi in the BS 
series. The work contains three parts, the h^ikda^ the 
vritti and the examples. The peculiarity of this work is that 
aU the examples are composed by himself and contain 

panegy rices of his patron, king or Orissa. He 

himself says 

In this respect it resembles the 
gw, the 5r^5fwtgw, the the 

The work is divided into eight ^;^s, the subjects of which 
are:-I the hetu of ^[sq and anRjm), 

deflnition of ^p^r, discussion of the views of and 

others ; 11. word is wd and discussion 

of the three powers erfiw> and HI- subdivisions 

of IV. treatment of ; V. gur^a { three ) and 

r^ia; VI. doahaa; VII alankdraa of a'ahda\ VUI alanhdraa of 
sense. In the flrst 3 :%^, a thorough-going follower 

of the His work is based on the and the 

Ii^ the treatment of o^an^dras he prefers the 
to the e. g. he defines the figures 

and almost in the same words as the ^ 9 #^, which 

do not occur in the at all. Among others he names 

the following 

and quotes from the 
He wrote another work on Erotics. 

Mr. Trivedi ( in his Introduction ) collects all the dati 
for arriving at the age in which flourished and comes 

to the conclusion ( p, XX IH ) that he was patronised either 
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by ( 1282-.1307 ) or ( 1307-1327 A. C. ). 

The ( about 1350 A. C. ) refers to the 

of Trirandram ed. ). 


The is a model commentary. It is from the pen of 
the famous commentator of the fnahdkdvyas. flourished 

probably in the 15th century. 

31 The of An excellent edition 

of this work, with the cemmentary called by 

fion of 7r%7fur, has been brought out by Mr. Trivedi in the 
B. S. series. This work is very popular in Southern India. 
The work contains three parts, hariJcdSy vritti and illustrations. 
All the examples are composed in honour of the king 

of Telangana, ( also called or ^ ), whose capital 

was ( Orangal or Warangal ) g g l Rrf S i a 

I T- I- 9- In this respect 

it resembles the The work has 9 ^«h^u|s on 

502^, lU, g^i r, ^^n^fR. Among others 

the following are named :-3T^5fRB^, 

urfe^nfiNfur. 

In the third Sf^uiT, while illustrating the requirements of a 
he exhibits a model drama called ( p« 139 )• 

He follows in general the but prefers the 

to in the matter of figures. He defines the figures 

and which are passed over by and 
his definition of P* 436 ) is 

almost the same as that of the ). 

was the son of and g y g fe or who was the daughter 

of This was known as ^ and ruled at 

after her father Jicrq^. srtpr^^ is said to have routed of 
the family ( i. e. of 1271-1309 A. C. ). From 

this fact and the information supplied by epigraphic records, 
it follows that ruled in the last quarter of the 13th 

and the first quarter of the 14th century and was captured in 
1323 A. C. by Mahammad Taghlakh’s armies. Therefore the 
was composed in the first quarter of the 14th 

century. 

The <;^ T q q of is a good commentary, though 

inferior to the ?r 55 of He quotes a host of writers, 
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among whom the following deserve to be noted •‘- g ra fR-«|gwFH , 
i pE W^ , H'hid'Adi'!!, nNl®, ( aathmr of arafrof- 

), »Tpf8, 

a rra si qir g , *iR^¥, <^^401, ^«KwOt ^grrfN’. 

j^mST^R^T) fW’iJTRi %KF^^<fal4I) 
tl<s(lCl.ft, tll(^«ME^WW(>H, I’T^- Another com, sraRim 

i8 incomplete and refers to ^irrtF?* 

32 The ^U 4 | | of This work has been pabli* 

shed in the KM series together with the commentary 

composed by the author himself. The work is divided into 
five er^^n^s. The main part is in the form of siUras in 
prose and the explanation and all illustrations occur in the 
commentary. The first dwells upon the sy ^ ;^q s of 

the hetu of kdvya (viz. aided by ai^d e y^ ra) and the 

definitions of these; conventions of poets; defintion of kdvya and 
its divisions 3fT?r, and ; definitions of 

^?f^s ). The second chapter deals 
with the 16 doshas of and fourteen of 14 doshas of sense, 
speaks of the ten gui^^ according to Dandin and Yamana, 
but gives as its opinion that the gui^as are really three, 
and jrtK; and mentions the ritis, ut#IT 

and qi^ T ^ > The third chap, defines 63 alankdraa of sense, 
of which the following deserve mention as being somewhat 
rare 3|»r, m* ^ and sn^:. The 

fourth chap, treats of six alankdras of s'ahda 
SHE, and their varieties. The fifth 

chap, dilates upon the nine rasas, the srg^s, arfir^- 

^^qpfs, the varieties of and the ten stages of 

love and the dosAras of rasas. The author was a Jain. He 
mentions the country of ( Me wad ) and the towns 

of *^*^d He was the son of and is 

to be distinguished from the qinys who was the aul^or of 
himself mentions the latter 

jpto ^ 'hMyoir: t ¥t g ( qn^- 

p. 31 ). In his commentary ( pp. 3-5 ) he gives long 
liste of countries, rivers, plants and products peculiar to 
each. He seems to have written a named 

( p. 15 ) and a work on metrics styled ( p. 20). A 

verse ( on p. 58 ) addressed to ( i. e. probably the 4 mthor 
himself ) is quoted in the com. and another in which 
is addressed occurs on p. 32 (jTprffa 
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^ If )- Among the authors and works 

quoted by him are arfsqwr ( P- 15 ), %|SW 

^ ( p. 29 ), ( p. 20 ), ( p. 19 ), 

( p. 16 ), ( P- 67 ), ( in P- 15 ), 

p- 16 ), ( =^p- 19 ), 

( a poetess p. 20 ), ( p. 61 and 63 the 

verses U% and ). There is no originality in 

the work. He largely borrows from the of 

the and other works. 

A ms. of the ( Eggeling’s cat. No. 1157 ) is 

dated 1515 ( 1458-59 A, C. ). He mentions the 
and Therefore he is later than 1150 A. C. So he 

probably flourished in the 14th century, 

33 The of Beyond a few scraps of 

information gathered from his own works, we know very little 
about the personal history of YisVanatha. He came of a 
Brahmana family that had distinguished itself by learning* 
His great-great-grand-father was Narayana, who appears to 
have been a learned man and to have written a work on 
Bhetorio. * His father was Ohandras'ekhara, who was a poet 
and scholar. His verses are often quoted by Yis'vanatha 
{p. 11, 15, 36, 38 &c, of appendix E). Yis'vanatha mentions 
by name two works of his father, viz. the Pushpa-mala ( on 
YI. 25 ) and Bhasharnava which dealt with the characteristics 
of Sanskrit, S'auraseni, Mah^rashtrl and other Prakrit dialects. 
As YisVanatha explains certain Sanskrit expressions by 
Uriya equivalents in his commentary on the Kavyaprak^'a, 
be appears to have been an inhabitant of Orissa, t The 


* ‘5RSIFR# 

I* ; bat in his Kayyaprak^'adarpana, 

Yis'van&tha says that Narayana was his grandfather 




Intro, to K P. p. 26 

Two explanations are possible; 1 Narayana was really the 
great*great-grand-father and is referred to as the grand-&ther 
for the si^e of brevity; II The two Narayanas were distinct, 
one being the grand-son of the other. In India, a grandson 
often bears the name of his grand-father. 

t See Yamanacharya’s Introduction to K« P. p. 25 

^ qrs:, m ati^- 

WI4I VHiV’WL’t •’ 
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lather of Vis'vanatha and Vis'vanatha himself appear to have 
held some important office at the court of a king, probably of 
Kalinga. Both of them are styled Sandhivigrahika-Mabapatra. 
Vis'vanatha was a Vaishnava as is made clear by the colophon * 
at the end of the first Parichchheda and the last verse of 
the Sahityadarpana. t He was a poet and quotes his own 
verses in Sanskrit and Prakrit at every step, when illustrating 
the canons of Rhetoric. He composed a number of works, 
besides the Sahityadarpana, of which the following are men- 
tioned in the latter : — I, a mahdkdvya in Sanskrit, called 
Raghava-vilasa (under 111,222-225 ); 11, Kuvalayas'vacha- 
rita, a Jcdvya in Prakrit ( III, 148 ) ; III, Prabhavati, a Natika 
(III 58); IV Chandra-kala, another Hatika (III. 96); V 
Pras'astiratnavali, a Karambhaka in sixteen languages ( VI. 
337 ). After composing the Sahityadarpana, he wrote two 
other works, a kdvya called Harasimha-vijaya and a comme- 
ntary on the Kavyaprakas'a called Kavyaprak^'a-darpana ( see 
Intro, to K. P. p. 25, Va. ). Chandidasa, who wrote a com- 
mentary on the Kavyaprakas'a, was the younger brother of 
Vis'vanatha’s grand-father. J 

The question of Vis'vanatha^s date does not present much 
difficulty. There are certain data, which, fortunately for us, 
fix within very narrow limits his chronological position. 

A ms. of the Sahityadarpana deposited at Jammu § is 
dated in the Vikrama year 1440, i, e. approximately 1384 A. C. 
From this it may be safely concluded that the Sahityadarpana 
was composed at some time earlier than 1384 A. C. Vis'va- 
natha quotes a verse which speaks of a Mahomedan king 
named Allauddin. $ We saw above that Vis'vanatha came 
from Orissa. The king referred to in the verse is certainly 



VII. 31. 


§ See Dr. Stein’s Catalogue of mss. at Jammu under the 
heading Alankaras'astra p. 64. 

\ ^ ^^5 H IV, 14, Appendix E, p, 65. 
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Sultan ^ Allauddin Khilji, whose favourite general Malik 
Kafur invaded the Deccan, seized Warangal and carried his 
victorious arms as far as Cape Comorin. Allauddin, it is 
said, was poisoned in 1316 A. C. Supposing that the verse in 
which Allauddin is mentioned by name was written in his 
life-'time, the Sahityadarpana cannot be said to have been 
composed at a date earlier than 1300 A. C. From these two 
circumstances it follows that the Sahityadarpana was com* 
posed at some time between 1300 A. C. and 1384 A. C, 

There is a good deal of evidence, both internal and ex* 
ternal, that confirms this conclusion. 

I The internal evidence is as follows:— ( a ) VisVanatha 
quotes a verse from the Gltagovinda of Jayadeva. f 
Tradition makes Jayadeva, along with Govardhana, S'arana, 
Umapati and Kaviraja, a protege of Lakshmana-sena whose 
inscription at Gaya is dated in Samvat 1173 or 1116 A. C. 
Jayadeva himself mentions Govardhana etc. as his con- 
temporaries. § We may say that Jayadeva fiourished in the 
first half of the 12th century. 

(b) quotes a verse etc. under IV. 3 ) 

from the ( I. 37 ) of who fiourished between 

1200 and 1300 A. C. We have pointed out in the notes 
that Vis'vanatha often quotes $ verbatim from the Alanka- 
rasarvasva of Buy y aka and in some places even criticizes 
it We know that Buyyaka was the teacher s of Mankha, 


* The word Sultan, it should be noted, occurs under the 
Sanskritized form in the 

^ 1’ P- 30 of our text ( under ). 

t etc. p. 29 of our text ( under ). 

This verse is ascribed to Jayadeva in the Subh^hitavali also. 

I See Buhler’s Kashmir report p. 64. 

qW ll 4:th verse of the Gltagovinda. 

$ See e. g. pp. 41, 42, 60, of the text and the notes thereon. 


f See pp. 147, 152, 153-54, 159-60. 


W XXV. 30. 
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f^nthor of S'rlkaQthaeharita. In the 25th sarga of the S'rt* 
kanthacharita Mankha tells ns that he shoved his vork to 
an assembly of learned men in the house of his elder brother 
Alankara,'^ vho was minister! of King Jayasimha of Kashmir 
(1129-1150 A. C). The S'rikaipthaoharita was oomposed abont 
1140 A. C. Ruyyaka wrote his work later than 1150 A, 0- 
at an advanced age. A good deal of time must have elapsed 
before Bujyaka’s work attained such popularity as to be 
the guide of a writer from Orissa. 

( 0 ) YisVanatha quotes some verses from the Naishadhiya- 
charita of S'riharsha. | The date of SViharsha has been 
for a long time a subject of discussion among scholars. S'ri> 
harsba tell us that he was patronized by a king of Kan- 
yakubja. § Bajas'ekhara in his Prabandhakosha written in 
Sam vat 1405 informs us that S'riharsha was the son of Hira,, 
who was a minister of Jayantachandra of Kas'L It is probable- 
that this Jayantachandra is the same as the Jayachandra 
that was a king of Kanauj. One of the earliest inscriptions of 
Jayachandra is dated in Sam vat 1223. $ Buhler referred the 
composition of the Naisbadhtya to some date between 1167 
A. G. and 1174 A, C. Gadadhara, a commentator of the 
Naishadhiya, makes S'rlharsha a protege of Govindachandra 
of Yar&pasi % Mankha informs us that a king of K^nyakubja, 
named Govindachandra, sent an ambassador to Jayasimhai. 


Vf tl XXY. 15. must have been another name 

of In the third sarga Mankha tells us that 

he was the last of four brothers, the other three being 
W ( verses 45, 53, 56 ). 


fNtq* 1 XXV. 61. 

t etc ( p. 38 ), ^7^1% etc. ( p. 36 ) which are 

respectively IK. 123 and III. 116. 

§ ^ etc., last verse of 

the Kaishadhiya. 


$ J. B. B. R. A. S. voL X, p. 31 fE. 

^ See Prof. S. R. Bhandarkmr’s Report m his second totv 
for 1904-5 pp. 43, 87. 
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king of Kashmir, ^ It is not unlikely that this is the same 
as the king mentioned by Gadadhara. Yaranasi and Kanyakubja 
may have both been the capitals of the king, or the king may 
hare conquered Yaranasi after coming to the throne of 
Kanauj. There is another line of reasoning which leads us 
approximately to the same date as the above. S'rlharsha 
wrote the Khandana-Khandakhadya, f in which he ridicules 
Udayana by twisting a verse of the latter. J wrote his 

in S'ake 906 i. e, 984-5 A. C, 

(d) Chandidasa, a commentator of the Kavyaprakas'a, 

was the younger brother of Yis'vanatha’s grand-father. It 
has been shown ( p. CYI ) that the composed 

between 1050 and 1150 A. C. Chapdidasa is not one of the 
eldest commentators of the Kavyaprak^'a and Yis'vanatha is 
removed by two generations from him. 

(e) Yis'vanatha quotes the words of a writer called Dharma- 
datta, § who was a contemporary of Karayana, the grand- 
father ( great-great-grandfather i ) of Yis^vanatha and was 
Vanquished by him at the court of king Narasimha of Kalihga. 
Whether Kkr&yana was the grandfather or great-great-grwd- 
father of YisVanatha would not make much difEerenoe. Many 
kings of Kalihga bore the name Narosimha. Besides there is Sk 
good deal of confusion about the dates of their accession. $ 

^ II «ft^o XXY. 102. 

t 

^ 11’ at the end of the sixth sarga of the Kai. 

J See Preface to Nyayakusumafijali, p. 15. Gdayana’s 
verse is ^ I 

Jl’ 7th verse p. 381 of on which 

S'rlharsha retorts ^ gwjTr I 

I ^rwRW- 

^ ti’ 

w I «* s. D. 

m. 2-3. 

9 See Dr. Bhandarkar’s Kote cm the kings iji Kalihga in 
the Introduction to Mr. Trivedi’s edition of the EkfirveB* 
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As a ms. of the Sahityadarpana is dated in 1384 A. C. 
Narasimha IV is not certainly the king at whose court 
NArayana lived, because Narasimha IV came to the throne at 
some time between 1373 A, D. and 1411 A. D. Harasimha IH 
also is out of question, as the date of his accession is some- 
where between 1328 A. C. and 1361 A. C. It is likely that 
NarasizrJia II was the king referred to. The date of his ac- 
cession falls between 1270 A. C. and 1303 A. C.; he is also styled 
Kavipriya etc. in his inscriptions, which makes it probable 
that he patronized many learned men. If Narayana was really 
the great-great-grand-father of VisVanatha, then the king may 
have been Narasimha I, the date of whose accession is some- 
where near 1263 A. C. 

II. The external evidence is as follows : — (f) The Sahi- 
tyadarpana is twice mentioned by name in the Ratnapapa of 
K^umarasvamin, a commentary on the Prataparudriya. 
Kumarasvamin is the son of the famous commentator Malli- 
nAtha, who is believed by all competent authorities to have 
flourished in the 15th century, f 

(h) Oovinda Thakkura in his Kavyaprakas'apradipa quotes 
the criticisms of Vis'vanatha on MammaWs definition of 
havya and Vis'vanatha’s definition of havya without actually 
naming him. ^ Govinda is earlier than 1600 A. D., as he is 
mentioned by Kamalakarabhat^ who wrote a commentary 
on the Kavyaprakas'a and finished the Nirnayasindhu in 
1612 A. D. § 

* See pp. 245, 248 of the The quotations 

are the definitions of the ^ and , which occur 

in the S, D, ( III. 146—47 and 150 ). 

t See Dr. Bhandarkar’s Preface to the Malaiamadhara 
and Mr. TrivedPs Introduction ( pp. XXIV-XXV ) to the 
Bhattikavya. 

t 

^ I <R I ‘#513^- 

*rW:” ^5515: I p. 13 ( Nir, ) 
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From the foregoing, we see that Vis'vanatha refers to a 
number of writers who flourished in the 12th century A. C. 
and is in his turn referred to by writers belonging to the 15th 
and 16th centuries. The date, above assigned to Vis'vanatha, 
viz, the 14th century A. C., is thus confirmed by unimpeachable 
and independent testimony. 

In the first after the customary maiigala, the author 
speaks of the fruits of poetry, discusses the definition of 
kavya proposed by different writers and at last gives his own 
definition and illustrates it. In the second parL after defining 
a sentence and a word, the author deals at great length with 
the three powers of a word. In the third pari* a full dis- 
quisition on rasas, hhavas and other cognate topics is given» 
The fourth pari, exhaustively deals with the two divisions of 
kavya, viz. and their subdivisions. In 

the fifth, the author establishes the existence of the Vyanjand* 
vritti and refutes the arguments of those who deny its 
existence. In the sixth, a full and complete treatment of the 
science of dramaturgy is given. The 7 th deals with the doshais 
of kavya. The 8th speaks of the three guTQ^as of kavya and 
shows that the guT(^as spoken of by others are either included 
in the three mentioned by YisVanatha or are no gur^ At all. 
In the yth, the author dilates upon the styles of composition^ 
which are four and In the lOth^ 

both and dealt with. 

In the galaxy of Sanskrit rhetoricians Yis'vnatha is a 
star of the second magnitude only. Beside the brilliance of 
Anandavardhana, Mammal and Jagannatha his light appears 
dim. Still the work of Vis'vanatha has some merits of its own» 
Its greatest merit is that it presents in the compass of a 
single work, a full and complete treatment of the scienoe 
of rhetoric in all its branches. Most Sanskrit writers on 
S&hitya, such as Dand^i^ Mammal and Jagannatha leave 
out the treatment of dramaturgy. The how- 

ever, contains a thorough disquisition on the technicalities 
of the dramatic art and forms, together with the Nat ja- 
s'^tra of Bharata and the Daiarupa of a triumvi- 

♦ Dandin says ‘ prsrrfw H T aihl«(lK> I’ K- I>. 

I. Slj Bhamaha says ^ 

ftsR: ii’ !• 24. 
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rate ia the domain the Sanskrit drama. Another merit 
of the work is that it is written in a simple and 
flowing style. The reader is often hampered in going over 
the £^vyaprakas'a of Mammate by the author’s studied efforts 
at brevity. Jagannatha frightens the student by his flowery 
language, his subtle reasoning and his scathing criticisms 
of his predecessors. VisVnatha, althongh he displays here 
and there a love for hair-splitting, is generally clear in 
expression. He is, however, more or less a compiler and 
not an original writer. In the notes, we have pointed out 
in detail to what extent he borrows from the H** 
Sometimes his judgment seems to forsake him and he 
follows slavishly the Sarvasva. f He does not appear to 
have bestowed much time and pains upon the selection of 
examples. Out of about 250 quotations occurring in qft;- 
=5^^ I, II and X he borrows no loss than 85 from the 
Hhvanyaloka, the Kavyaprak^'a or the Sarvasva and quotes 
about 20 verses of his own. He is not happy in the 
innovations that he introduces | and is sometimes wrong in 
what he says. § In spite of these blemishes, his work forms 
an easy and suitable introduction to Sanskrit sdhitya. 

To judge from the number of commentaries, Yi'svanatha’s 
work seems not to have enjoyed much popularity except per- 
haps in Bengal. From the various reports on the search for 
loss, it appears that there exist four commentari^. $ That of 
Bamacharana was the only one available to me. The comments- 
ary though useful in its own way, is not so learned or helpful 
aS the Pradipa or the Uddyota. It seldom gives the sources 
hf the verses quoted in illustration or explanations of 
them. It very rarely compares the author’s definitions with 
those of other writers. It commii» gross mistakes in certain 
eases, 

* See p. 187, 216, 209, 310 etc. ^ 

t Vide e. g. the treatment of ifftoro, and 

X Fw example, ( p .138-141 ) mid ( p* 230-231 ^ 

§ Vide remarks on pp. 100, 125, 213, 243 
$Viz. that of , a ms. of which is dated in 162d 

A. C; that of written in 1700 A. C. mid tibat iii 

nindw ^ mid the sm ^ 
f Vide notes on PTOTi 
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84 The of This work has been 

published in the KM series. The work is divided into 
three parts, ff% and examples. The author himself 

tells us that the are the work of 

( P- 2 ); 

I ^nszn^lRfw^rRT u* 

( p. 83 ), Whether is the name of an author or 

whether the sfiTl^^s were composed by some Buddhist writer 
ud were subsequently ascribed to ( a name of 

) cannot be determined. The work very largely draws 
upon the gjisan^, the the 

and quotes sftqnc (an otherwise unknown author on 
oLanhdra ) very frequently. The work is divided into 8 
and 22 7 t(1^s ( rays ) the subjects of which are: — 1, definition 
of ifiizq as and its hetu, etc.; 2, three 

( and )j and with their varieties; 

3, the three functions of a word viz. ^^u| f and szfsrt; 
4^ eight doshaa of 5, twelve doshas of 6, eight doshcka 
of 7, the five gux^as of ^ 

and BHlfir; 8, four gu^aa of sense 
and 9, in some oases the above doshas become 

or are not faults; 10, eight ej^s of eg- 

JIRT, %?, JfJNk and 11, only fourteen alahkdroB 

of sense and no more viz. ^qqr, 

(i. a 

of ), and are enumerated and ten varieties 

of are illustrated; 12, subdivisions of 13^ other figures 
defined and illustrated ; the ^q^n^s of a damsel and of her 
complexion, hair, forehead, eyebrows etc.; 14, how poets should 
describe the physical characteristics of the heroes of their 
works; 15, words that convey conventions of poets; 

16, the topics to be described such as king, queen, cauntrj^ 
town, city, river etc* and the peculicur characteristics of 
each that should be dwelt upon; 17, the colours of various 
objects in nature; 18, wmrds that convey numerals from one 
^ thousand; certain tricks of words such as udHId , 

( i. e. ); 19, 20 the nine rasas, the 

subdivisions of «n^ and the difierent 21 the 

doshas of 22 what letters are favourable to each rasa. 

appear to have been eemposed 
the 12th century. Se defines iaepa as a sentence 
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containing ra9as etc ( p* 2 ) and says that roaa is the sonl 
of poetry ( p. 6 ). On p. 80 refers to the 

author of the szfRfj^qu and his treatment bears close resem- 
blance to ( compare p. 27 with p. 28 ). 

The mentions among others the following works 

and authors: — ( p. 48, as following 
{ frequently quoted, pp. 17, 29, 37, 43, 49, &c ), 

< P. 24 ), ( P‘ )j ( P- SI the verse BRt^R^TTf^ 

which occurs in p, 145 is ascribed to H^irr ), 

{ pp, 32, 67 ), ( frequently quoted pp. 4, 5, 23, 27, 

32, 72, 83 &c ), ( p. 41 ), The author tells us that before 

the he composed seven works for the benefit 

of poets ( 3rd Intro, verse ). Out of these he mentions two 
works ( pp. 9, 38 ) and ( P* *^2 )• The word 

( on p. 12 ) seems to be a mistake for 

tells us in the Introduction and at the end that 
he wrote the at the instance of king son of 

This was son of ^ scion of the family of 

who routed a Kabila ( Afgan ) king of Delhi, According 
to Cunningham (Arch. Survey of India vol. V, p. 160) 
king of Eangra succeeded iu 1563 A. C, and ruled for 

about ten years. So the was composed in the latter 

half of the 16th century, 

35 The works of This versatile and prolific 

writer, who is credited with the authorship of over one hundred 
works, contributed three works on Poetics, In the 
which is divided into two as printed, he treats at 

length of the two functions of words, viz. ( of three sorts 

^ and ) and ?5 ^ot[ ( first divided into ggj and 

each of which is again subdivided into and and their 
aubdivisions ). The an elementary treatise on 

It generally adopts the definitions and examples of 
the 1 

and he wrote the work by order of king 

In the he adds his own comments and cites examples 

from other authors. To the hundred figures of the 
lie adds 24 separate ones. His third work the is a 

more solid performance. His method is to give a hdrikd at 
Jfirst and then discuss in prose the views of others and to 
jrefnte them where necessary. He first of all briefiy treats th^ 
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division of into and and says that a® 

generally void of charm, he will treat of 
alone. He then takes up ;jqRT and points out how twenty-two 
figures are based thereon. Unfortunately the printed edi- 
tion ( K. M. series ) breaks ofi in the midst of ( the 

figures treated of being ^rqRT, 

) and a 

verse at the end says that the though mutilated, 

causes delight like the digit of the moon or like Aruna 
^rmr ?r ^ 11 ’. The printed 

goes only so far as spjl^- That he 
contemplated writing on more figures follows from his words 
*3Tf^% P* ) 5 while in the 

( at end of %^ ) he says 3 

on which %€RPT remarks ^ ^ift 

This shows that we have now a little more of it than 
could secure. 


The name of the author is written in various ways; 

%r, aJid For the form vide xm^W: 

p, 218. The third Intro, verse in the gives it 

as eTcq ^q ^ ( and the metre requires it to be so 

I’ ) aod ( p. 120 ) has 
that form also. The metre of the verse at the end of the 
) requires the form to be and 

( pp. 209, 226, 249, 254, &c, ) has that form also, 
is very severely criticized by sjTRrPT and on the devoted 
head of the he heaps the choicest abuse ( such as 
at p. 239, p. 420 ). 

As 3 Tcq?Eq^t%^ quotes the the and 

the ^0 is later than the 14th century. Dr. 

Hultzsch ( E. I. VoL IV p. 269 ) shows that the 
mentioned in the gctgi^R;< was I of Vijayanagar, one 
of whose grants is dated 1523 S^ake ( L e. 1601—2 A. C. ). 
Therefore flourished in the latter half of the 16th 

and the first quarter of the 17th century. 
grandson of was the younger brother of 

composed his in ^738 (i. e. 1637-8 

A. C. ). This also corroborates the above date. Further the 
hitter personal remarks that ofTRDr makes against him and the 
^taoour that he displays require that was alive 
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during ^tn^rp^’s life ( thongb much older than )• It 

will be seen that literary career lies between 1620^ 

1660 A. C. 

36 The of ^snreri^. This work together with 

the commentary called by bas been edited 

in the KM series. This is a standard work on poetics, parti- 
ctdarly on alankaras. The stands next only to the 

and the the field of Poetics. Though 

a modern writer he has a wonderful command over classical 
Sanskrit. He cites his own examples, as he proudly says 
^ H \ % 

gir^rat IP« His verses 

are composed in an easy, flowing and graceful style and 
exhibit great poetic talent. His method is first to define 
a topic, then to discuss it and elucidate it by citing his 
own examples and to comment on the views of his predecessors* 
His prose is characterised by a lucid and vigorous style and 
displays great critical acumen. He is always independent in 
his views and boldly criticizes on occasions esteemed ancient 
writers, e. g. ( for regarding the verse 5 ITH^* 

an examples of p. 247 ), ( pp. 5, 229, 334 

493), (pp* 251, 269, 301, 342 <ko). His criticism 

displays great sanity of judgment, maintains a high level 
of brilliant polemics and acuteness and is generally coached 
in courteous language ( except when dealing with tiie views of 
Appayya)* The justice of his criticism has to be acknowledged 
ha most oases. 

The work is a very bulky one and it is impossible to 
convey even a vague idea of its contents by a mere outline* 
In the first be begins by definmg kdvya as 

examines the definition of given by others^ 
asserts that fratihhd alone is the source of kdvya^ divides 
into four varieties ^pbdns 

bhdvas and kindred topics ; speaks of the difEerent views about 
being three or ten; explains 
The 2nd ejppf treats of the divisicms of«^; of 
and other determining circumstances ; discusses <md 
and their varieties ; uw and other figures of speech ( 70 in all). 
The work breaks ofi in the midst of the figure 9 :^ 9 ^ mad the 
com, of ^bo flourished only about 60 years after 
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extends only up to that figure. It is not to be supposed that 
passed away in the midst of the task of composing the 
because from the 2nd introductory verse to his 
appears that he wrote the latter after the 
former I ^ 

3^ 11’. In the ( P’ 12 ) he says 

Butin the extant 

there are no remarks on the figure 


Besides the wrote 

about a dozen other works. For these and for the question 
of his date, the edition of the 

Yaidya and the introduction in the K. M. edition of the 
consulted. The aad are 

two of his well-known works. He wrote a refutation of the 
of and styled it ; 


was a Tailahga Brahmana. He was the son of 
(or and learnt at the feet of his own father and also 

of was the pupil of in of in 

logic, of in at Benares, of surnamed ^ in 

grammar. It appears that the title of was conferred 

upon ^7 Emperor Shah Jehan. He bewails over the 

death of Asaf (in the afffy'hR^w), probably the favourite Khan 
Khanan of Shah Jehan who died in 1641 A. C. and praises 
Dara, the son of Shah Jehan, in his 5 PT 3 [nT^. Vide the verses 
^ ( on p. 166 of ), 5^ 3 ( p. 457 ) for err^ 

and the verse Shah Jehan ( p. 210 ). A 

ms, of the is dated Samvat 1709 ( i. e. 1652-53 

A. C.), Therefore both the 

were composed before 1650 and after 1641 A. C. and they are 
the products of a mature mind. Therefore the literary 
activity of lies between 1620 and 1660 A C. 


is a very learned writer and wrote commentaries on 
numerous S'astras. He is removed by about two generations 
from as the following pedigree will show, and flourished 

in the first quarter of the 18th century. 

I 
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^ ( son ) inmw ( son ) 

I 

son (pupil) ^Tft^ (pupil) 

I 1 i 

3TJraT«r(son) :jng^(son) 

( pupil ) 

For the family of Benares vide I. A. for 1912 
p. 245 ff. 

is the last great writer on the Alahkaras'astra, 
Therefore it is proper to bring this part of the subject to a 
close at this stage. 



Part n. 


The origin and growth of the Alahkaras'astra 

1 Early poetic efforts. It is extremely difficult to give 

an accurate definition of poetry and try to distinguish it 
from other forms of literature. But true poetry ( leaving 
aside the question whether a work clothed in prose is poetry 
or not ) is distinguished at least by three things, viz. by a 
certain peculiar diction, by its subject matter and by the 
spirit in which it approaches the handling of its themes. 
Judged from this stand-point, the most ancient monument of 
the Indo- Aryan languages, viz the Bigveda, contains, though 
it is mainly a religious book of fervent prayers, a great deal 
of true poetry. Many of the hymns, particulary those add- 
ressed to Ushas, exhibit fine specimens of poetry. For 
example, mde the following: ^ 

^ l^T ^ II I. 

124. 7, This verse contains four Upamds, the last two of 
which may occur in the poetry of any country. In 

9TO i 

I* 1^I» 20 ) there is a fine idea, which would 
be regarded as the figure by Sanskrit dlankdrikas^ 

^ ^ ( 2r. 1. 164. 11 ), 

it may be said that the figure is One may trace 

the desire for in such Vedic passages as if:’ 

{ Ilig- ^I- 55. 5, ) and in gtpjff ®tc. ( 5 r. I, 164. 21 

explained in III, 12 in two ways ). The Upanishads 

also, though they are devoted to the pursuit of philosophical 
truth, contain highly poetic passages e. g. 

^ i 

h’ II. 2. 3. Similarly the verse ‘snc^rTiT fife 

3’ ( !• 3, 3. ) contains a good and the 

verses TO fwt 31^^^ 'R ^ I TO I’ contain 

the figure In the Bigveda there are several hymns 

that contain charming dialogues, viz. the dialogue of Sarama 
and the Panis ( Rig. X. 108 ), of the rivers and the sage 
( ^-ig* III- 33 ). ' These dialogues are the precursors 
of the Sanskrit drama. 

2 Coming to later days, there is ample evidence to show 
that centuries before the Christian era poetry of a high order 
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had been composed. It is accepted almost by all scholars that 
the Mahabharata in its extant form cannot be placed later than 
the 3nd century A. C. and that a large portion of it may be at 
least as old as 500 B. C. Similarly the assigned 

to the 4th century B. C. by some scholars { Dr. Keith in JBAS 
1915 p. 320 ), while others ( like Dr. Jacobi ) would place it 
as far back as 600 B. C, These two epics contain highly 
poetical passages. Many passages are quoted from the 
in the ( p. 125, p. 238 ) and the ( 4th 

the ^rf v^ q# 153 ) and a few from the 

(e. g. p. 63 which is ai^o 22,13). The 

is more of a than a though, as the work 

itself asserts in no mood of vanity, it has inspired many poets 
( 3Tri^ II 385 and 

3TTT^. II 389 ). The is truly a hdvycu 

in its main purpose, its form and contents. It abounds in 
elaborate descriptions and flights of fancy. For example, 
the highly poetical description of the sea ( 

the (4. 110 fl ), the imaginative description 

of the sky in ( 57. 1-4 ) and the elaborate in 

( 69. 28 ff ) may be referred to in this connection. 
The ( I. 68 ) advises the authors of dramas to draw 

upon the the for their plots. The quotation 

iJi the ( II. 2 ) seems to be taken from 
some secular poetic work. The sutra of Panini ( ^ 
IV. 3 87 ) and the following sutra indicate the existence 
of secular works before Panini^s day which may have been 
poetic. on ( II. 8 ) tells us that qjfqR wrote a 

called s^nd then quotes one verse and a 

portion of another from that work. attributes the 

composition of the kdvya to the grammarian qifori^ 

( Peterson’s 4th Report LXXVI ). The ( III. 30 ) 

says that q[fu|i^ excelled in the composition of the 
metre. Many verses ascribed to qifoiR in the anthologies 
( vide Peterson’s preface to P- JRAS 1891 

pp. 311-316 ) out of which the verse yqV^<iqq occurs in the 
( p. 35, without name ) and the verse in g; of 

qigg (IV. 3. 27 ). Whether the grammarian and the poet 
are identical is rather doubtful. A vdrtiha on ^ 

(viz. shows that the class of composition 

known as existed long before The latter 
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spe^s of a havya composed by fra ^ Rtrfi 

vol. II, p. 315 ). while commenting on 

^lui'h ^5^’ mentions by name three works of 

the class, viz. and 

II. p. 313; see also p. 284 ). He refers to two works dealing 
with the death of ICamsa and the humiliation of Bali and 
dramatic representations of these themes ( vol II. 34 and 
p. 36 ^ihTR^ ^ 51^ ^ ^ 

), In another passage he makes a reference to the 
wives of actors ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ( vol III. p. 7 ). The contains many 

quotations from the works of poets that went before it, some 
of which possess poetic charm, e. g. 
and ^ ( vol I. p. 426 ); ^ 

(vol II. p. 119); ^ ( vol. Ill p. 143 ); 

and fg: ( vol III. p. 338 ); 

^Tt ( vol I. p. 277 ); 

( vol I. p. 238 ). The verse tr^ etc. occurs in the 
( 128. 2 where it is called )• The preceding brief 

discussion shows that from at least 500 B, C. to 100 B. C. 
a great deal of poetical material of a secular character 
^ad been accumulated in classical Sanskrit. This must 
have naturally led to speculations about the functions and 
objects of poetry, the classifications of different kinds of 
poetry, the enunciation of rules about the standard form 
of certain classes of composition, in short, to attempts, more 
or less crude, to establish a theory of Poetics and literary 
criticism. From this time forward the two processes, viz 
composition of poetry and the elaboration of rules, must have 
proceeded hand in hand, 

3 Elarly beginnings of Poetics. Epigraphic records of the 
2nd century A. C. and onwards show that before that 
period a theory of Poetics had been evolved. Vide on this 
part of the subject and in general for the development 
of Poetics my articles in I. A. for 1912 pp 124 ff and p. 204 
and on the epigraphic material Buhler’s essay *Die Indische 
Inschriften etc.* ( translated by Prof. Ghate in I. A. for 
1913 pp. 29, 137, 172, 188, 230, 243 ). The Inscription of 
Junagad { dated 150 A. C. ) sheds very great 
light on the stage Poetics had reached by that time. 
Tide ASWI voL II p. 128 and E. L vol. YHL p. 36 for the 
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inscription. The preserved portion contains 
it is -written in prose with long compoun s, i is ° 
alliteration and other tricks with words. A brief quotation 
will convey an idea of the nature of the inscription 

5rT v>^t^*dWided 

that in or before the second century had been di 
into JM and qg, that some of the gunas that figure in 
later works had been already named {vide 

which correspond to ET^tj ® 

the qiisqK^ ), both rni and q?f were required to be er^fT 
(that is ‘possessed of figures of speech’ ). The composer of 
this inscription was evidently trying to come up to t 
standard of a good poet laid down in the works onloetics 
of his day and therefore this inscription represents 
a mediocre attempt at what a Jcdvya was in those days 
required to be. The Nasik Inscription of Siri Pulumayi, which 
is somewhat earlier than that of Prakrit, 

exhibits the same traits (Bombay Gazetteer vol. 16 p. 5o0). t? 
is full of compounds and contains similar efforts at alliteration. 
An inscription of the 4th century A. C. contains a panegyric 
of the great Emperor ?rg^3K {vide Pleets Gupta 

inscriptions, No. 1 p. 8). The prose of this tigifer ^ 

style of Bana. This SRt% 

had been applied to ^g32JH on account of the composition 
of many kdvyas that were the source of inspiration to 
learned men’. A brief quotation will be helpful ‘^qq^JII- 


inscriptions there- 
fore show that long before the 2nd or 4th century, Poetics 
had made a good deal of progress. There are indications 
of great antiquity that point in the same direction. The nq- 
tjg ( III. 13) collects together several phrases from the Rigveda 
and calls them 3qjn: ( such as dttd. ^ )• 

while commeBtiag on this part of the cites a very 

scientific definition of from a predecessor of and 

remarks that in the Rigveda a superior object is sometimes 
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compared with an inferior one ( though the general rule is 
that the is superior to or more well-known than the 

13 ). The then cites Big. X. 4. 6 ( ^0* 
where the arms are compared to desperate thieves ) and ^ig. 
X 40. 2 ( ^ <55C, where the As vins are 

compared to the levir having intercourse with his brother’s 
widow ). foreshadows the later distinction between ^juft 

and simile in the words f 

18). A complete Upama has four constituent elements, 

{ or ), the common property ( ) and the word 

expresive of the relation ( such as &c ). Long before 

Panini these technical words had become fixed in the language. 
The following sutras will make this clear ^^qrrRT^ 
and ( 'IT. H- 1- 55-56 ); 

g^iipfjrt 'IT. II. 3. 72. Panini refers to the 

Natasiitras composed by S'ilalin and 

and I^* 3- HO-lH )• There is 

nothing left to show what these contained, but if they were 
to deserve the high-sounding designation of a sutra, it is not 
unlikely that they gave ( however crudely ) instruction as to 
what the business of an actor was, how he could work upon 
the emotions of the audience ( i. e. in short some theory of 
rasa ). The Vedantasutras name two alankdras viz. 
and ^ HI. 2. 18 and ‘g 

^ 1 )• The of 

( not later than 3rd cen., as it was translated into Chinese 
about 414-421 A. C. ) was composed at a time, when some 
theory of poetics had already been in vogue. Each canto has 
at the end a verse or verses in a different metre. The author 
is very much after alliteration ( L 14, 15 ;V. 26), employs 
such a frightful jingle as very 

fond of ( V. 42 and IX, 16 ). He uses the technical 

words and ^ ). 

Vide STT^o 20. 8-10 for and It was shown above 

( p. XL ) that the must have been composed not later 

than 300 A. C. It contains a full exposition of the rasa 
theory, of dramaturgy and of four figures of speech and gui^as, 
Subandhu in his alludes in various places to topics of 

Poetics. He boasts of his skill in weaving a web of puns on 
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each syllable ( ), speaks of 

of the soul of poetry, of the composition of an excellent 
poet in which the expletives g and ^ do not occur and which is 
divided into long sections and contains Yaktra metre ( 
p. 129, p- 

g%W^Jrr?5 P- 238, S'rlrangam 

ed. ). He speeks of aiid 3TT^ ( P* 116 ). ^ 

speaks of such puzzles as 

<fcc, he knew the difference made between qi%jT and en<?^lPt^ T 
( ^ in 

C| 

), he speaks of ^TOT, 5 It(^ ( f#?T ^ 

<fcc. in :hi<»^{r and in the ), 

he extols a prince as the source or fountain of the ambrosial 


rasas of Jcavi/as ( 


' 1st para ). 


by 600 A. C., we find that numerous figures had been defined, 
rules had been laid down for the guidance of poets and 
various classes of composition such as a^^d had 

distinctive forms. Works dealing with Poetics are extant that 
were composed about the time of B^a ( such as those 
of and ^ ). 

4 The nRme of the S'AstrR. The earlier works on Poetics 


are generally designated Kavyalankara, e. g. the works of 
and These works were so called probably 

because alankdras played the most prominent part in the 
treatment of Poetics in them { following the maxim 

)• in his ^ tells ns that the word 

is used in two senses viz. ( I ) a thing of beauty and 
(II) a figure of speech ( 3 tW )• According to him it 

foUows that a work on Poetics is called because it 

points out and explains the things of beauty in a kdvya, which 
make us prize the latter \ I 

1 . 1 . 1-2 ( 1 I 

The remarks gt^PIgfn:: 

Ji%- 

This is more or less scholastic. Even in those early works 
that are not designated as sr^, figures of speech loom 
very large as in the of Dandin, three fourths of 

which are taken up by the explanation and elucidation 
of figures of speech ( of s'ahda and artha ). Another name 
for Poetics is Sahitya, This word seems to have been used 


\ 
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in early works in three different but allied senses, though 
in modern times it is generally employed for Poetics. In 
the verse word appears to have 

been used in the sense of In the verse 

(%q’s l. H), 

it will be noticed that ^nfe^T means ‘literature in general’ 
and kdvya is said to arise like nectar from the ocean of 
( i. e. ^sq- is the quintessence of ). 

eulogising his teacher and his proficiency in the 

and other s'dstras speaks of him as 
Here obviously the word stands for ( as in 

the case of TftrrfHT, and q|; that precede the word 

)• 35^ explanation of the Mrikd 

^ TO tP 3#qTff%<>P- 21) 


remarks ' 




( P* 4: ) says » m ft 

^ ^ says ‘ftqf 

P ( II. 12 ). These passages establish 

that sometime before 900 A. C. ( when flourished ) 

the word ^|ft<q came to be used in the sense of ‘the science 
of Poetics’. How much earlier it was employed in that 
sense it is difficult to say. The word seems to be 

derived from ^ ft ^ ( meaning ‘together’ ). When poetry came 
to be defined as science of poetic 

criticism that propounded this definition was naturally 
called ^nft^- gives this etymology 

3Tftc^%rT' ( P- 5 ). Similarly the ( P- 

36) remarks =q ^ 5rg^ 

srqtm^i i’. wTf 

says gftq} ( I- 16 ) and the ( P- LXXX 

above ) does the same. The ftfgqr^qw’ says ^ 

( IL 86 ). 

Therefore the use of the word ^qft^ arose probably 
after the 7 th or 8th century. 


5 The topics of the The next question is 

to consider the problems with which the science of Poetics 
grapples. In part I when describing the contents of several 
works these topics have been more or less indicated as 
regards each individual work. Here all these topics 
will be brought together and their connection with each 
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other will be briefly pointed out. The first problem of 
Poetics is to declare what poetry can do for us and for 
the poet also ( i. e. to enumerate the of ). Then 

the s'dstra has to consider the essential qualities that 
consititute the equipment of a poet ( i. e. has to be 

considered), A definition of kdvya is attempted. In defining 
a kdvyay reference is generally made to s'abda aud artha and 
one has also to say what constitutes the soul or the essence 
of kdvyof ( which makes what it is ). It is here ( about 
the soul of poetry) that the greatest divergence of view prevails. 
As s'abda and artha are necessary for kdvya, the various powers 
of word and its relation to artha have to bo discussed. This 
leads to the topic of the three ff%s, erfipn, 
and their subdivisions and the three kinds of artha, 
and The critic has to give the several divisions of 

kdvya from different stand-points, viz. into and 

( according to the external form ), into the best, mediocre 
and inferior kdvyas according to the predominance or other- 
wise of the most essential things in a kdvya, into and 
snfcT efc. ( according to the language employed) 
and so on. The division into and opens up the vast 
field of dramaturgy. Certain gimas must always be present. 
As to their number (3, 10, 24 etc. ) great difference of opinion 
prevails. As allied to this subject of gu'Q.as, the various 
styles ( rliis ) have to be considered, A kdvya must be free 
from blemishes and therefore the doskas of pada, vdkya, 
artha, rasa etc. have to be discussed. Lastly certain embellish- 
ments of kdvya ( either of s'abda, artha or both ) are dealt 
with. Certain works on Poetics go beyond this and lay down 
practical rules ( as to the conventions to be observed by poets ) 
and give information of an encyclopaedic character ( e. g. 
about geography, about flora and fauna etc, ). 

It is by no means to be supposed that all or even many 
works on Poetics attempt the treatment of all these topics. 
The works on Poetics fall into several groups. ( I ) Some 
like the traverse the whole 

field of Poetics ( including dramaturgy ). ' ( II ) Most of the 
well-known works on Poetics confine themselves to the 
topics Indicated above except dramaturgy e. g. the 
the of of 55^ and 

the 111 the present essay also works 
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on dramaturgy have not generally been considered except in a 
fe^r cases ( where the rasa theory is concerned ). ( III ) 

Some works treat of only dramaturgy and the theory of 
rasa, such as the I'll® ) Many works 

are concerned with alankdras alone e, g. 

f etc. ( V ) A few are concerned 

with the exposition of some special theory of Poetics, viz. 
the on the school, the 

( VI ) Some works deal only with the powers of word, viz. 
etc. such as the 

( VII ) A few deal only with the theory of rasa ( without 
treating of dramaturgy ) such as the the the 

( VIII ) several dilate upon only some special matters 
such as the ( where and their subdivisions 

and other kindred topics are discussed ). 

6 The function and purpose of Poetry ( ). 

Poetry is an art and its immediate purpose and aim is the giving 
of delight, of aesthetic pleasure. This has been recognised by 
Sanskrit critics from very ancient times. The says 

that the dramatic art was promulgated by Bharata as a plea- 
sure-giving device for all people ^ 

and 

Pit and 86; 

p. 12 and ‘snr^RiTr ^ ^ ^ 

p- 

I* Several other purposes that 
are served by poetry are enumerated by the works on poetics. 
Some of them are benefits derived by the poet himself, while 
others are reaped by the reader. They are ( from the 
reader^s point of view ); I solace; II instruction in knowledge 
of religion, of morality and philosophy ; III. proficiency in the 
arts and ways of the world. To the poet also poetry brings 
fame and wealth. The says that to minds that are 

afflicted by the sorrows and worries of this world, would 
bring relief and solace ^ft^RT * 

^n^T^cT?W ^^11’ (I- SO), says 

^ ^ n’ I- 2; 

says %j5^ 41 !• P ^1^%% 

I; vide ^ P 4, 8-13, 21 and XII. 1 'jfg 

ft II’. Poetry, however. 
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does not ( or should not ) directly teach religion, philosophy 
or morality, but only indirectly and impliedly as said by 

Vide my notes on p. 4. Most of the 

'nrorks on Poetics more or less echo the words quoted above. 

7 The equipment of the poet Most of 

the writers on Poetics lay down that the things essential to 
the making of a true poet are three, ( Imagination ), 

( culture ) and 3T«rRT ( constant practice ). 

I. 103; ^ ^ 

dl^JMr-ydf^ I qjF^rfen^: IP I. 5 and 

10; IP ^ I. 14; 

I f IP 1* 3 ; 

'cide also I. 12 ; L 3; ( P- 4 ). 

There were other writers who regarded pratibhd as the sole 
equipment required for the making of a genuine poet. 
says ‘ex ( ^ 3 ^ zjfTzn^:’ ( p. 11 ) ; ^ 

I yt®hK'tK«bi 5f 3 

of ( p- 2 ); ^ 

P- 8 * is that power whereby the poet sees the 

subjects of his poem as steeped in beauty and gives to his 
readers in apt language a vivid picture of the beauty he 
has seen. It is a power whereby the poet not only calls up 
in his reader’s heart the impressions of faded experiences, but 
whereby he presents ever new, wonderful and charming com- 
binations and relations of things never before experienced or 
thought of by the ordinary man. A poet is one who is a seer, 
a prophet, who sees visions and possesses the additional gift of 
conveying to others less fortunate through the medium of 
language the visions he has or the dreams he dreams. The 
following definitions of will make this clear. 

STfrPTT in ^x^< 

^T 3 ^ ( vide p. LXXVI above ) ; sim’ and 

pp. 29 and 

137 ; ‘spxi^ I U> 

222 ); I ^5^ 

U’ ^R 1 JRR 5 ^ L 4; vide also ff% on 1. 3. Ifi; 

I. 15-16; the prdkrit verse ^ 

^ 1 SfRft n’ quoted in 

p. 236 ; p. 11. ( p. liXXVI above ) refers to this 
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two^fold gift of the poet, of seeing visions of striking 
beaaty( ) and of oonveying through appropriate 

language the visions he sees* 

does not present much difficulty. There is theoreti- 
cally no subject which the poet may not handle and therefore a 
certain modicum of culture is necessary for him if he is to 
appeal to the hearts of his contemporaries and to future 
generations. The says ‘q- hT 

m In n ^ ni^ jrt rfq% ii’ 19- 117; 

I gnitgnift^ ii’ ^ 

I. 18; qn»nft- cliap; I, 5. 

On this subject of *the making of the Sanskrit poet’ 
Dr. Thomas in Bhandarkar commemoration voL p. 375 ff. 

8 The definition of poetiy ( ). Numerous 
definitions of kdjvya have been offered by several writers; 
many of these definitions are affected by the author’s view 
about the soul of poetry. Borne of the definitions are no 
more than mere descriptions. The definitions of a few 
writers, particularly early ones, treat and as equally 
prominent, while others give more prominence to soma 
give a definition of which is more difficult than the 

thing to be defined ( such as that of 

)» An attempt will be made to group together some of 
these definitions. The following lay equal emphasis on 
^ and 3^4. (^rWf I- 1^; vide also I. 11 and 

13 for being and ); ‘JTg ^ h 

^ etc.’ (p. LXXX above); 

^IS0TR^T^5|^ S^T: 

^i»r 5rr«r: 

^?ango of p. 14; ^ 

P* 16; vide on I. 1. 1 Other writers 

lay more emphasis on ^ 

I U’ sffiisOTi 636. 6-7; 

( I. 7 ). These latter definitions emphasize one of the aspects 
of poetry, viz that, though poetry employs the words of the 
current language, it differs from the everyday speech of people 
in the choice of words, in the diction that it employs which is 
chosen with an eye to beauty. But these definitions are 
m 
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defective in one respect. If, as Dandin says, words 
are the body of poetry, it may be asked ( to continne 
that metaphor ) what is the soul of Poetry 1 To this 
]g[uestio]i various answers have been given by several 
schools. The school of made ^ the soul of poetry 
( dramatic ), while the school of ( called the 

*chool ) extended the conception underlying the rasa theory 
and laid down that is the soul of poetry. Some of the 

definitions dominated by the rasa school and school are 

m in ( p- 2 ); 

On account'of thelimi- 

tations of space imposed in this essay it is impossible to refer , 
to the criticisms passed on these definitions. Vide my notes 
to PP* 6-30 for some of them. In order to under- 

stand the relative positions of XB, 

theory of Poetics, the difierent schools must be enumerated 
and their doctrines briefly stated. The principal schools in 
chronological order are the rasa school, the alankdra school^ 
the riti school, the dkvani school, the rakrohti school. Vide 
pp. 4-11 where the author refers to three schools, one 
totally denying the existence of the 2nd saying that 

what is called is included under ( i. e. ) and 

the third asserting that is not capable of scientific 

treatment but can only be experienced by the soul ( 

). In the first class ( ) again three sub- 

cchods are pointed out slightly difiering from each other 
( vide p. 4 ), speaks of five schools in a some- 

what different manner 

^ 

1’ ( P- ^ )• It is to be noted 
here that not mention the rasa theory of 

while really an adherent of the rasa school, though 

his method of explaining it is peculiar ( vide p. LXXVII-VIII)* 
He did not follow the in his treatment of the 

functions of words as explained above. Besides these, 
the view of that all is included under 

stands by itself, but as he had no followers, he need not 
be considered as the founder of a school. in his 
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quotes two verses 
theories opposed to the 


( p, 9 ) in which twelve different 
dhvani theory are enumerated 

WW I HV 

But he points out that, as said in the 

etc.), three theories opposed to that of 

noipal. Vide Prof. Sovani’s learned paper in the Bhandarkar 

com. vol. p. 383 ff on the ^pre^hvani schools of €dankdra\ 


9 The X^ksa SChooL This school, so for as the extant 
works go, was founded by the author of the and 

has reference to the dramatic art. The central pivot round 
which the whole rasa system revolves is the sutrc^ 

which literally means *rasa 
results from the combination of determinants, the consequents 
and the secondary or accessary moods ( with the permanent 
or dominant moods, the )’. The correct interpretation 

of this sutra of and the detailed treatment of the 

theory of rasa has engrossed the best portion of numerous 
works and it is not possible to convey a complete idea 
in a few lines. Only a bare outline is attempted here* 
It has to be remembered that Poetry mainly appeals ta 
human feelings and emotions and not to reason. The theoryr 
of rasa has a semi-physiological, semi-psychological basis and 
tries to explain how human feelings and emotions are 
worked upon by poetry. There are certain permanent or 
dominant moods of the human mind ( called ) "wrbich 

generally lie dormant but are roused when appropriate 
ztimidi are applied ( just as reactions are produced in our 
body by the administration of appropriate drugs ). The 
Stimuli in a dramatic representation are words and gestures 
( ) while in a poem they are words alone. Just aa 
a skilful painter produces the illusion of reality by means 
oi a few colours, so the dramatist or the poet by words 
and gestmres so rouses some of the dominant moods t^ak 
for the moment the spectator or reader forgets himself^ 
and bff-q aesthetic enjoyment a particular kind. The 
resultant aesthetic enjoyment and pleasure are called rasat. 
The permanent or dominant moods that the drama or 
poetry may call forth are said to be eight ( or nine ), 
^ ( loTe ), ( gaiety ), ( energy or vigour >, 

W, ^*81 ( repugnance ), ( »Hae add the ninth ^ 
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Love manifoBts itself in relation to a man or woman !• e« 
it depends upon these and when the mood of love is to 
be roused it is furthered by suoh exciting causes as moonrise, 
spring, flowers, bowers d^c. These two viz. the fundament* 
al determining elements of love ( man and woman ) and 
the exciting elements are called ( the former being 

called and the latter ). Such external 

manifestations as movements of the eye, glances &e* 
convey the working of the emotion of love and hence 
are called There are many fleeting or secondary 

moods that are common to several dominant moods and 
serve the purpose of completely manifesting the permanent 
mood, suoh as ( despondencey ), ( ennui or fatigue 

These two may help to completely manifest the permanent 
moods of ^ and These are called The 

dominant moods when fully roused by means 

of appropriate and attain to the 

condition of and rasas. It is to be noted 

that the dramatist does not put down any labels that in 
a particular composition there is or He simply 

refers to the appropriate ( hero and heroine and 

exciting circumstances ), the ensuants ( such as glances ) and 
the accessary moods and leaves the spectator or reader to^ 
enjoy the aesthetic pleasure resulting from such description* 
It is therefore that the rasas are said to be only suggested 
( and not expressed ). Conversely even if an author expressly 
said that there was or rasa in a particular piece, 
still there would be no aesthetic enjoyment of that rasa ia 
ease the appropriate elements were wanting. For a detailed 
description of the rasa theory in all its parts vide 
( VI and VII chap ), ( 4th prakas'a ), ( III ) 

and Rasatarahginl. The eight rasas are 

and ( vide VI. 15 ). Some 
added a ninth rasa ( ). But and other writers 
on dramaturgy do not accept it as a rasa in 

35. The reason is that 

the business of a drama is carried on by means of 
the very environment of a dramatic representation is anta* 
gOniatic to the ^ ( tranquility ), but a ltdvya 

which is to be read in a quiet and secluded place may 
v6ry fitly develope rasa as in the Jf^psrnSf. Fi* 
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pp. 176 and 238. added a tenth rasa called 
( Xn. 3 ), while the ( 6th ) answers the 

nbjeetion of some that *rf%i and qnw should 

be regarded as additional rasas by saying that they are 
included in the others. Similarly the nf 

( on verse 5 ) says that the rasas vjf%, and ?fg;r 

put forward by some are included in the nine rasas or 
the hhavas. Rasa is so called because it is a mental state 
and is pleasure to be simply aesthetically enjoyed ( 
as ^ says in XIL 4 or 

VI; snsfo 

VX 34. For vide VII. 4 

qpnn^RqTSRrr: i a#jr <!hhi-uhi 4 ii’; 

i epjresfiv. 2; 

f II- Wh y ^n^ rrw 

is so called is explained as ‘jprr •PCT'lt =5 

WT g^: I hr: HTPft HfrfHf H’ HI^. VII. 8; ‘ftiglx- 

H H: > HRTOR HHRRRT Hmft 5RHRi^: II’ 

are defined as I’ VII. 3 on 

Eight of the d{j«(|<|S are also called 
‘i«PlHRT I «gc4^«=d 

a ^RHWd^i l ^ ^'f'A^M’l.ll Hg 

PrfRRTW^IT I gs^RiSOTT: II’ IV. 4-6. 

IThere is a difference of opinion as to why they are 
called According to means ‘a sympa- 
thetic heart’ and means HI- 

134 for a similar view; but the RRRo IV says «41<I^KK HR 
H# I qpi R ^frdRTRT: RRKH: HlfRW HRT I’. 

There are thirty-three snch as ng | l^ , JEf^T 

etc. for which see hTro VI. 18-21 and III. 141. 

They are so called as P- 72; 

Rfh^iRui : I 

Hlft^ 11* IV. 7. The eight RiftHRS. th® RfHRiRHRS 

and the^n f^q CTR S constitute 49 Rqs. ‘HRTfirHHHR^iFHRHf^ 
WrHRK»ft HRT Hl^R^^lfir: II H HRfHTfe H 

hr! RR^: I mtHIfdl H 

Ript I HRT HRR% ’RHRH:II’ HTSI. IV. 35-37. 
There is divergence of opinion between 
adHHHSH h) the exact mode in which the enjoyment 
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^ ra^d is brought about* Most later writers follow 
Briefiy put liollata’s view is as follows. £asa in the primary 
sense belongs to the hero, Kama etc, ( L e. Kama loves Srta 
and the dramatist describes this love in appropriate words ). 
The spectator ascribes to the actor, on account of the latter's 
clever acting, the same mental attitude that belonged to 
Kama and the spectator's apprehension of imputed love 
in the actor brings to him delight. This is the meaning of the 
words This view does not treat of rasa as a 

matter of the spectator's feelings or emotions. thinks 

that rasa is a matter of inference. The actor who has been 
well trained in the art of gesticulation cleverly simulates 
the actions of real heroes and the spectator for the moment 
apprehends the actor as non-different from the real hero 
and infers love ( of Kama etc. ) from the 

presented by the actor and mentally contemplates such love 
and relishes it. Here rasa is no doubt spoken of in relation 
to the spectator; but it is said to be a matter of inference 
due to clever imitation ( )• view of 

( vide above LXXVII ). denies that rasa is a 

matter of inference; nor does he accept the view that rasa is 
manifested as something relished by the spectator. He 
looks upon in the same category with 

A.S is so is the apprehension of rasa. 

holds the view that rasa is ( and not nor qfpR ), He 

does not accept the two functions of (other than 

}• So thinks that love and other moods are dormant 
in the minds of spectators, are roused by the stimulus of 
etc. and reach the state of rasa. Vide ( IV ) for a 

detailed statement of these views and ( pp. 24, 56 ). 
view that ^ is the soul of poetry was accepted by in 

the by the srflrjuq ( 

chap. 336. 33 ); p. 6 ( aiTciir ), by 

3nc»?r i’ p. 6 )• 


10 The aladkSra sehooL The foremost representatives 
of this school are and and 

belong to this school. It is not to be supposed that th^ were 
unaware of the theory of rasa. For example WHif says th^ 
a mahakdvya should contain the rasas 

{!• 21). 2nn’ (Hi. 6). Similarly 

defines as 
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II’ ( IV ), in which he refers to the technical 
terms ^tarR( or sqfii=q(ft ) ^ and in thh 

next verse names the nine rasas, also defines and 

and says ‘qgt W'K.«<A 1’ ( I. 51 ) and 

( !• 62 ). He is quite aware of the 
eight rasas and their ^if5|nms ‘iff ^ 

(11.292); ‘siT^ ^iWT^qaT’ (11.281); vide 

also qns^rro IL 283, 285, 287. ^ says q%JT JT^OT 

( XII. 2 ). These writers were well aware of the theory 
of rasa, but they had not found out how to apply it to kdvya 
in general. To them alankdras seemed to be the most impor* 
tant part in Jedvyas, so much so that they made rasas subordi- 
nate to ala'^dras and defined such figures as etc. «n^f 

and hardly made any distinction between sfS^RS and 
ytinas. ^fpff regards the figure as a guna ( Pil'd 

snj: iiqj q fdqq goi’ III. 52 ); while regards the ten gtqs 
\as alankaras ( l—^T&FHm- 

PnTJnr^a^: mn'^r^s^-qi: l’ II. 1 and 3 ). The sra. h. ( P- 3 
and p. 7 ) says ‘ff U<ft<l»nW»l5 

*i d-M I H I— goiRSlRfoit STPRl* 

i-g ^ i qggin i V T ^ RT I’. 

The says ‘st^fPT sq^Rfd *Rn%’ ( P- 24 ). This 

may lead one to think that is 

is not entirely oorrect, and others were no doubt 

not aware of the theory that sense is the soul of poetry 

and they do not employ the words in their 

works. But they do refer to sense. In their 

definition of aTT%^f included 

a good deal of sense ( i. e. of >5^. ) 

e. g. *21^ t m (wif 

II, 79 ), All the rest of they would have included 
under the figure PP- 4^14-415. 

Though and did not speak of ( or 

s ^ ^ ) as the pervading element of poetry, they spoke 
oI or as all important and as lying at the 

root of all figures; vide II. 85 (^iTf quoted 

above) and ^ TO^FR^ > 

9’ ^TRT. n. 220. For meaning of vide 

section 12 below. defined a figure (vide p. LIV above), 
in which there is some ( matter of fact ) that is oq^. 
He cites an example of implied ( IX. 13 ). Therefore he 
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also was not unaware of sense. The prominence 

even to alankaraa by ^ and vfm. persisted, though in a lesser 
degree, even in later times. Even though is a thorough- 
going follower of the ti® treatment of alankaras 

is longer than that of any other topic in his work. The 
number of alankaras separately named by various writers 
exceeds two hundred. Vide I. A. 1912 p. 206-208 for 
further information about 

11 The Eiti schOOL Vamana is the foremost representa- 
tive of this school. also devotes considerable space 

to the ritis and most later writers on dlank&rcis have to 
say something about them. made 

a distinction between guiQias and alankarc^ ( vide p. XL VIII), 
Vamana speaks of ten gunas of word and the same ten 
igui^s of sense, viz 

^ R cr f y 5;^ mentions ten under the 

same names, but makes no difEerence between gui^as of 
word and those of sense. The doctrine of gunas was an 
ancient one. It was shown above that the inscription of 
) refers to some gw^as such as HT5^, 
a^Kcff , The ( 16. 93 ) enumerates ten guT^as of 

^ ^ 11’- It will be noticed that the 

names are the same as those of and chtr* I^ the 

and alankaraa occupy a subordinate position 
( 16. 104 ). They are described in the 16th chap, along 
with 26 other ornaments of poetry; while rasa occupies the 
most prominent place in the gives them 

great prominence ( I. 40-101 ) and the treatment of 
and alankaras takes up almost the whole of his work, ^d^’s 
work, however, assigns the most prominent place to alankaras 
of s^ahda and artka and makes no distinction between 
gwgas and alankaras ( vide p. CLI); while differen- 
tiates between them, thinks that the ten gw^m are 

the essence of the vaidarbha style ( or )f while 
the gaudi style generally presents the opposites of the ten 
gwg^ (except sr ^o q f^, ;3c [T ^^r aod which are required 

by partisans of both styles ). Sfm ^ g«ir: ^ 

m srrat ll ( I- ^ 2 ); vide L 

75 , 76j 100. He speaks of the guna 
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etc. ) as the alHii*all of poetry. Bat this does not mean 
that was the soul of poetry according to him. The 

words are more or less rhetorical. boldly asserts that 

r%ti is the soal of poetry, that rxH consists in the special 
arrangement or combination of words and that the specialty 
lies in the possession of giiK^aa ( (tf^ncJTT I 

t » ^ST^TT* !• 2. 6-8 ). Ho speaks of three ritis 

and and says that the style is endowed 

with all the ten gu^as while the Gandiya specially afEects 
artsf; and and qfiqr# Is specially characterised by jffgq 
(!• 2. 11-13), He cites H- 6), 

i* 54 ) and 131 ) 

as respectively the examples of the three styles. He clearly 
explains why the styles were so named ( fig 

qjisqr. ^ I. 2. 10 ^ 

\ w s^i^: ff% ). It must bo 

observed that there is considerable difEerence between the 
definitions of the various gui^as given by the nnd 

c{R«f, though there is agreement in some. For want of space 
it is not possible to go into details. To take one or two ex* 
amples: is defined by the iqRSfa ( 16.99 ) as 

\ m 3 ^ h’ and 

by ^ as while qppf defines as 

(III. 1. 5 ) and is defined by the jtT^o 



(16. 97), but qnrjT defines it as ‘erRt’OT^tfqw: ^rfq:’(III- 
1. 12) and (HI. 2, 6); for vide above. 
The aiankdra school looked upon alankdras, which are really 
of secondary importance and without which kdvya can very 
well exist, as very important. The r^ti school marks a very real 
advance over the aiankdra school Though it did not reach the 
real essence of poetry, it approached very near it. Instead of 
looking upon mere alonkdras as the essence of poetry, it looked 
upon the gw^tzs as the essence. The riti school was not yek 
quite aware of that to which the gu't^as belonged. It ia 
therefore that the ( HI. 52 ) says about the 

setool &c’ ( vide p. XLIX above ). included 

in his ( defined as ) all 

he seems to have found room for rasas in the guna 
i in. 2. 14 ). Gunas really belong to 

the ^ul of poetry. The eqo points out that is a 
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special oharaoteristic of that it reaches the highest pitch 
itt found specially where 

^ and prevail and that is a common to all 

rasas ( H- 8-11). speaks very briefly of 

ffux^as and refers to only three of them, aud 

( IL 1-3 ). Later writers like reduce the 

to the above three and show that the rest are either included 
in the three or are really ^he number of ritis varies 

with different writers. in his qjTs^- gives the same 

three ri^is as but in his he speaks of three 

r^is as ( from modern Basim in Berar ), 

( ) and q ^#g fr. ^ speaks of four ( is added ) ; 

vide IL 4-6. gives only two like e[D^. s 

names three like while enumerates six, adding 

sriq^di', WVit and ^ to qpR’s three. 

12 The Vakrokti school. The word has been 

used in literature from ancient times and bears several 
meaninga qpq ( para 44 of my edition ) speaks of 
‘gay men expert in ih another 

place where makes a bantering humeroua speech 

{ ) about the quarrel of the parrot and the 

jealous inainuj the parrot addresses him with the words 

l’. Here is used in the sense of 

or la the ( 29 ) also the word 

is used in the same sense % iR^r JTW(TOWfl% f^^TT ^ 

lu the word is used 
as opposed to and he says that %q generally lends 

charm to ( IL 363 ^qig \ 

ip ). So is a striking 

mode of speech, often based on ^ and differing from the 
plain, matter of fact ordinary mode of speech. ^Rf uses the 
word in the same sense, saying that qr ^tf^ sets off to advantage 
all figures of speech ( II. 85 ). He required q^H% to be 
present in all alankaras, Vide the following from 

II’ ( I. 36 ). 

Hg: I g^NgRfiwgg: ll’ < 11. 86); 

f ( V. 66 ); ^ srgtn ^rwg: i’ 

( 23 ). The sNsf ( p. 208 ) quotes ( I. 36 ) 

and explains ft ^ ^IRir 

insistence on mpha^ses two 
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characteristics of poetry, viz. that, though poetry necessarily 
takes the words used in common speech its choice ef words 
is different from that of ordinary speech i. e. its diction is 
different and that the poet gives expression to striking 
combinations or relations of things which are beyond the 
reach of ordinary matter-of-fact men. The 
uses the word mainly in this sense, but he goes 

too far in making the soul of poetry. In this respect 

he is similar to the alai^^a school. Vide above part I. 19 
for detailed statement of his views. says that 

is due to cfaRq ^^r ( P- ^ ). definition of as 

seems to be borrowed from 

p. 46 ). The word has been used from ancient times 

as opposed to and means Versed in hdle leUreB^ 

proficient in poetic or clever speech*. Vide 
^ etc. ( p. 239 ) ; p. 201 In 

the ( I ) when hears the double-meaning 

words ‘scuoftjr gimf etc’ he ejaculates 

For see above quotation from pp. 169, 241 and 

180. The word qfrfot^ occurs in the 

^5 ^ I’; '^tde p. 242 

ts regarded as an arsfR and given a 
totally different sense by cfH^H 

is indication based upon resemblance ) and the instance is 


)• This would be the of 

( vide I. 93-94 ), ^ regards as s'abddlankara and 

gives two varieties, eed He is followed in 

this by IITJJ 2 , qi V 'iT. i r ^f R, of qF*r?, 

and For examples vide X ( appen- 
dix E). But regards as an 3T«r'ofrC and 

It will be thus seen that the qsRtf^i of and is 

much narrower in scope than the el *rnTW> and 

of theih hl Rft^l R cf. * Theq^fifi school is really an offshoot of 
the alankara school and need not be separately recognised. 


*For two other words that occur very frequently in 
works on Poetics in a similar sense, and 

vide isf. p. 130, pp. 5 and 8, sjfRfif^qjsjfTJyilT p. 44, si 5 i. 
p. 46 ( for ) and uq, p. 243 and p. 5 for 
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13 The Dhvani school For an analysis of tho 
vide LXY above. The dhvani theory is only an extension of 
the rasa theory. The rasa theory took account only 
of a complete dramtaic work. The main object of a dramatic 
work is the evolution of some rasa^ s':|iiigara, karum etc. by 
means of f%^s, etc. This naturally presupposes a 

composition of some length. But if there be a single charming 
verse, it cannot be said to evolve a rasa, although it may 
suggest some one or more of the constituents that bring about 
the relishing of a complete rasa. Such single pieces would be 
outside the pale of kavya^ if it were said that the soul of 
kavya is rasa alone. It was shown above that rasa is always 
suggested and not directly expressed. Hence, applying^|ihe_ 
same reasoning, the said that the best poetry is that 

which contains a charming sense, ^ 

1 SJrRrs^i^...f 

fe P- 181-82 ): 

^^[^Ra.cHR'irsi ^ sr^npft 

I’ p. 239. Though it is possible to extract some sort 
of sense from any sentence or word, still all words or son- 
tences are not necessarily kavya but only those words^ which 
have particular qualities and are arranged in a particular 
manner and contain a charming constitute kavya. Vide 

( p. 28 ) ^ 

sn^ The divides sense into 
three varieties and Under the first are 

included not only the nine rasas, but all the bkdvas and 
their dhhdsas also etc. What is meant by is this 

that a mere fact is suggested by words that express 
another sense. What is meant by an cdankdra dhvani is 
this that what is suggested is an imaginative thing ( not a 
matter of fact ) which if expressed in so many words would 
assume the form of a figure of speech. The suggestion of 
rasa and others does not require explanation here. The 
seems to hold like Wordsworth that poetry is the 
spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings 

U’ p« 26 ). When Yalmiki was powerfully 
afiected by the spectacle of the death of the loving ^ 
at the hands of the hunter, the sage’s imagination was 
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stirred and he burst forth into an impassioned song. But 
it is not to be supposed that the sage was himself 5 :%^ 

nor is it to be supposed that the reader when he reads 

the impassioned poem is simply 5 %^; for if that were really so, 
no one would feel delight in reading the poem. Vide p. 

27 3TTcRr \ 3 ^ 

1 ’. The divided into three 

varieties, the best or lii 

the last it included all alankdras of word and sense. Vide 

II. 4 ( p. 67 for ), III. 35 ( p. 205 for )j 

III. 42-43 ( p. 220, ). But the is careful to 

point out that a true poet should never waste his powers over 
composing poems that have no relation to rasa 

^RRf 3 5=211^ ^TS^I' 

5iw:: I qRqrqi^^f ^ r 

( p. 221 ). Vide bis remarks on agjnH ( H* 15-20 

pp. 85-87 ). After having dealt with > 2 ^ 1 ^ as the soul of poetry 
it assigns to gu'tx.as and alankdras their proper position ( 
p. 78 ) &g’ ( vide p. C II. above ) on which the 

is ^ jjan: I 

^ KT ^S+lR'iRw l’. About the 

ritis ( III. 52 p. 231 ) he says that they are explained by the 
position assigned to the gnnas ( as the remarks 

)• He speaks of as being threefold 

( 3THHT^T, l-hat each of the three 

is generally suited to some particular rasa or rasas ( though 
not as an invariable rule) and that gur^as are not of the nature 
nor are they dependent upon but that the 

appropriateness of determined by the rasa and by 

the speaker and the subject ( pp. 133-135 ). The f{%s de- 
pendent upon words such as those dependent 

upon sense ( such as % %cp | ) are on the same level with ritis 
i. e, like the latter they all depend upon rasa as the soul. 
Compare p, 182 ^ 

T ^- 1 1 ^ ^rferrcq^^ 

^ItitcTT: ^ I ft §:^W 

I g l’; vide also pp. 163 and 

^231, The three fftjs, qw JTT^ ( called 

n 
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by some ) are spoken of by ( IX ), and other writers. 

qf& i ^ M^ r ^ i R^i 5 m: w 

I. gqwHlR^ is appropriate 
qwto ^and ^ and ^ (11,19) 

enumerates fire ^s ( qw and vts^t ). The 

ff%s peculiar to the are four, %gr^, 

and iTK^T^t- ^ide chap. XX. The plot is the body of 
( H: TTURI^ qf<#fSd^’ 5fn^ 19. 1 ) and rasa is the 
sQul. About the ff%s says ( 20. 62. ). Each * 

ff% is appropriate to some rasa. Tide XX. 63-64. 

distinguishes between 5 if 1%5 ff% and ^t^^as follows 

( p. 9 ). All these propositions laid down by the 
about the several component parts of a complete theory 
of Poetics are implicitly followed by all later writers on 
Poetics, It is therefore that the says 

1 <C ( P* )• Before the theory of 
secured general acceptance, it had to pass through an 
ordeal of fierce criticism at the hands of 5 T^^T^ ^ <|iy ( p. 

), ( LXXXII), and 


14 TI 16 divisions of pootry. As in modern works poetry is 
divided into epic, lyric, dramatic, so in Sanskit works also it 
is so divided* Glassification of poetry is made from various 
stand-points. The first division made by is into j|?f, tjg 
and fiifar. While most English critics are agreed that versifica- 
tion is a sine qua non for poetry ( though Prof, Moulton and 
a few others maintain the opposite view ), all Sanskrit writers 
on Poetics are unanimous that versification is not a necessary 
condition of poetry. Not only so but a few like Vamana say 

( ^isqr. g;. on L 3. 21 ).’ ^ then speaks under 
W of ( or an epic ) and ( a single verse ), 

( five ^^s ), ^ and ( compilations of unconnected 

verses ). Under m he refers to W%. The 

kavya is constituted by and other varieties of plays. ^ 
also divides into sjjfg and while ^ ( II. 11 ) 

into six, nT^ar, gm, %r=^, and a|q%. For ^ngf’s 

divisions of vide p. XVII. divides qjjsq’ into jjg and 

il?r; the former into three varieties, ( resembling verse ), 

=^, and is of various sorts, but he gives two 

divisions of both n^r and into ( unconnected ) and 
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( connected i. e. a ) and declares that among complete 
works, the drama is superior ( )• 

( 8th 3 T«n^ ) divides into and and the 
former into and and these into numerous varieties; 

is divided into =^T^and ari^T^. He 

further speaks of ^ip^fs composed in and 

regards 

^rf^«rr, varieties of ^srr. 

p. 141 and the thereon for several varieties of 

* 15 Doshas. This is an important topic in all works 

on Poetics, speaks of ten doshas (16, 84). Vide pp. XXXI^ 
XXXII. and speak of ten and eleven doshas respect- 
ively. But they make no scientific distinction between 
doshas of of of and done by qppr. 

This distinction of the doshas of qOT 3>nd ^ is accepted 
by and other later writers. The doctrines of the 
that, in a composition in which rasa is to be evolved, of 

various kinds has to be looked to ( p, 144, ff ) and that certain 
items that conflict ( ) with the main rasa should be 

avoided ( p. 161 ff ), gave rise to the doshas of rasa. Vide 
Vllfor^^r^s. refers (10th ) to several doshas 

of alankdras and shows that they are included in the several 
doshas discussed by him in the 7 th 



Index of authors and works on the 
Alarikaras'atra. 


In this index works on and erotics have been 

altogether excluded, although in the reports on mss. these 
works are often included under the heading of Only 

a few works on dramaturgy have been included. The index 
is principally based upon Aufrecht’s Catalogus catalogorum « 
and upon the I. O. catalogue, Burneirs catalogue, ^ladras 
Govt. mss. catalogue and a few others. Many difficulties arise 
in preparing an index. The entries in the catalogues of this kind 
are often very meagre and misleading. The same work often 
appears under different names e. g. the of 

listed by Oppert is most probably the same as the 
of Oftentimes the similarity of names is misleading. 

The word ^ occurs in the names of works on alankdra 
as well on medicine. The word in the 

( p. 477 ) is a mistake for ( i- e. I. 3. 19 ) 

as the quotation shows. The names of a few commentators, 
particularly of the Kavyaprakas'a, have not been separately 
indexed. As both authors and their works are separately 
mentioned, there are numerous double entries. The abbrevia- 
tions employed are: — 

a.=author. acc.=according. ano.=anonymous. C, or com.=com- 
mentary. c o=commentary on a commentary. m=:mentioaed, 
T=vide. 


1 19th oen. 837. j 

2 minister 

of ( Ganga ). 10th 

oen. V. 36, 762. 

3 or a. of , 

'»l5<i55qWcfr. 15th oen. 

4 aiJi?^ia.of^Tnlcq^5qq#. 812. j 

5 606. , 

6 a. of 

End of 16th cen. 319, 375, 
724. 

7 o* gf^. Ab- 
out 925 A. C. 


8 3Tf*T^2H, a. of 990- 
1020 A. C. V. 166, 433, 
457. 

9 c. on jnsrgra. 

m. by on 

10 of 

11 arrrr^, pnpilof 

oompleted Mi- 

ddle of 13th cen. 

12 Tide 73. 

13 3T^&mqyi-<. 582. 

14 arftrei, son of anqiq, a. of 
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Middle of 13th 

oen. 

15 or e!55fTW^ 

of of Kas'i. 

C of 527 . 

16 3T5!^ or-j completed 
5T^T^. 

17 

18 of son 

of 18th cen, 

19 of 

20 C ano. 

21 of son 

of quotes 

After 1700 A. C. 

22 C hy himself. 

23 3T^|^Kc^?gvr of 
composed about 1800 A. C. 

24 C by same. 

25 of in 

lO^^ujs. Rules illustrated 
by verses about and 
^PTf, Born in 1524 A. C. 

26 C by author. 

27 C by 

28 C by 

29 C by 

30 »?^fRq^^^of son 

of and pupil of his 

uncle 

31 

32 of 

End of 17th oen. Exam- 
ples in praise of Shahaji- 
rSja of Tanjore. 

33 of 

34 3f«^r^-qP^qiT V. 

35 «Tq5^^=q?^t^ of 

bi 6 gsiH«- 


36 

37 C in Government Orie- 

ntal Library, Madras. 

38 s?^^n:Fqr^FTfq of 

son of quqfo^^. 18th cen. 
( This is more probably 
a writer of the ms. of 
the above. Vide Triennial 


cat. Madras 1910-11, 12- 
13). 

39 3T55^<=^FTf^ V. 290, 

40 of in 

five 

41 of V. 289. 

42 3T^n:i^3?qj of ^ftqKfter- 

43 eRSfr^ai (134 in 

5rT^ ). 


44 ( or Hq^q ) of 


or a 

follower of 


45 3T®sRirwRr*r- 


46 ars^KR^rtr m. in 
composed by 


47 m- by 

in i%»Tra^ ( PP- 35, 46, 83, 
138, 173 ). Between 1160- 
1200 A. C, 


3T55fn?Isrr vide armesfl^o. 

48 m. by sr^. «. 
( p. 15 ). 

49 of 

50 3TafKiisr(t^t4iT Hpro of 

51 ara^r^Ji^ of 

son of Nanabhai, 
native of Ranera ( Rander 
near Surat ). Examples 
glorify the Peshwa 
Madhavrao and his uncle 


Raghunathrao. Between 
1761-1768 A, C. 
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54 

56 


59 

60 
61 


62 ar^TOpJH^qui of 
53 of ^ 

of urrg^, 

son of 

C of 

of son 

of A compendium 

of the to 

which he refers. 

of in 

107 sutras. says 

( p. 281 ) that 
follows m. in 

ffimra-fi ( p. 20 ). 

^ o by same. 

o ^szfT^ of 
ar^y^lUW of sr^TRi^, a. of 
^51^, 1583 A. C. 

33 of 

64 of 

35 discussion on 

36 m. in the ^- 
%ft of ( p. 71 ) as a 
work by the a. of the 

37 of Pro- 

bably same as 

68 


39 of 

son of 

70 3{^^R(|rcW^ of ^n-^wR 
m. in his own 

71 ^“l^KRiO+iPior 
of 

72 of 

Based on the sutras of 


Latter half 16th 

cen. 

73 3Tq 5^R^ of 

Written at the instance of 


74 ano. ( Madras 
Govt San. mss. 1918 p, 
8606 ). 

75 of 18th 

cen. 


76 eT©^Kti4^ of m. 

in his own 5T^ ^K^y$f< . 

7 7 of teacher 

of About 1150 A. C. 

78 C \^H\i\^ by SRRsi. 
First quarter of 13th 
cen. 


79 C by 

m. by in ^ 

(pp. 31 and 221) and 

80 C by Latter 

half of 13th cen. 

81 *^oo. Author^s 
teacher composed another 
work in honour of ifhrrw- 

82 m. in %riM by 
wm ( pp. 88, 97. 171 ). 

83 of who 

was a follower of 
school. 


84 of Ab- 

out 800 A. C. 


85 C of : 

Middle of 10th cen. 


86 C styled by 

m. in 
(pp- 115, 124 
205). Before 1150 A. 
C. as follows it. 
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87 3t55^i<yiO,S,K by 
1723 A, C, 

88 3T55f Rg^ of ^TDNt V. 321, 

88a i“ tbe 

( P- 44) and 

« (p. 19). 

89 3I^Rg?I of 

90 „ m, in the 
( p, 150 ). 

91 SRSfR^'kN of 

About 1700. Probably 
same as author of 63. 


9?^FfKf%n^ or 

of ^t%T. 

94 m. by ^T^r^ssr 

in ( pp. 36, 57, 58, 

60 ) as composed by a. of 
3T^. H. 


95 by 

who is same as the 

author of No. 669. 

96 m. by ^m\H on 

97 of^RRTT, son 

of First quarter of 

13th cen. Refers to his 


3T®lTd^Tf^ of 
V. 59. 


98 9?^^ or V. 614. 

99 m. by 

100 m. by jt%o. 

101 arsjfrfer^ of 

102 a. of 

103 626. 

104 a. of 
397, 431, 

105 608. ' 

106 m. by 

107 err^ C. on 


108 BTT^rW, a- 

on the v. 322. 

V- 300. 

109 ^<T^,teacherof arfqqqgB 

Probably not identical 

with Latter 

half of 10th cen. 

see 

110 of ^^qt^TT^" 

16th cen. 

111 C by ^T^q- 

112 C by T^qqrq 

113 C 

114 C 3qqqqf^5[^T and ernq* 

115 of q^feqi^, C on 

116 ^^^of q^^iqrq. 

117 vide 211. 

118 3qTi:^5r^. V. 212. 

119 v. 213. 

120 V. 230. 

121 ^ V. 84, 297. 

122 V. 86. 

123 ^qqT^P^n^ l>y S'alvapu- 
llaingar. 

124 vide 214. 

125 qqjqgq^^KMqJT^f. 

126 qq ; iq^ of qfTq%^q^^. 

127 ^qqq#of End of 

13 th and beginning of 
14th cen. 

128 C q^ by qfeqpq 15th 

cen. 

129 C5(^ by 5pfnq»^, son 

of qpqq^ and gran- 
dson of 
born in 1564 A. C. 

130 of 
Latter half of llth cen. 
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131 C. of «(t%- 

132 a- of ^nr^- 

133 V. 69. 

134 ^hulii^Wldt or a. 

of arsSK'hl^pr. V. 25. 

135 of 

136 compiler of ^isq-- 

5raT#r^rft^i^^. 

137 a. of arg^r^- 
V. 23. 

138 thi^chu^qr^r. names ft'ffqs’s 
work as its source. 

of Latter 

half of 11th cen. 

? ). Same as 

138 (1) 

1^2 or-^qjj of 

143 of or 

son of acc. to 3 ?$^^- 

of ( p. 48 ) 

followed «(tcn-^. 14th cen. 

144 

145 C q|^qtfqq[iT of 

146 C 

147 of ^iqq^^TKf, 

148 of son of 

mw. 

149 q5^q5Tf m. in the qqoqx- 

150 qi%=q^ a. of ^foqx<p^^. 

Son of 16th cen. 

1^1 ^Rdlqai<. of 

152 ^%Tff5;^r of ;rpf^. 215. 

153 of ^jnrssr. 

154 of C. 

on ^IsJT^'rM'rirtl. 

155 by 


mentions qn^iraRT, iiaTI' 
!Rrms(ty. 

156 of 
First half of 18th cen. 

157 C by himself. 

158 Esrf%^ a. of ^lojf^firqii. 

159 C. on 
ST^RT of 

160 m. by qfrojpft. 

161 ^Tojf^pj. 

162 of erftrerf and 
3nT<^5^. Middle of 13th 
cen. Also called 

A ms is dated 1418 
A. C. V. 11, 14. 

163 C or qftq^ of 9\m- 

164 C of ^vrflsi- 

eiTiiir. 1609-10 A.C. 

165 ^lojf^gq; of m. in 

the 

About 950 A. C. 

166 C of qfq^rqgn 

990-1020 A. C. 

167 qiT52f4\g^ in 3 

168 qsTsq^g^ of ^qq[*r. C on 
^rs^rsT^RT. V. 216. 

169 of ?;i»jqu|. 18tb 
cen. 

170 q5T5Jr^l?gq of T^^q. 

171 qjjsjp^f^qjf of v. 150 

172 qjtoq^^qiT of 
qrjftijr, son of itqiRfq. 

173 of ^^P(T!T. 

174 qiT5qq^{^%-q=hWg^ of gtq. 
i%^. C. on the qqsqR^. 

175 ^isqfqsqi of a. of 

176 51SJKW of m. by 

his son 

177 of ^sr^iqfol^q. 
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178 of 

179 ^[oiRqoi by V. 218. 

180 ^JR:4ai, by 

com. on 217. 

181 of V. 

158. 

182 of qfKS:. 

183 ^*10- (Mad. Govt, 
mss. cat 1918 p. 8618 ). 

184 of m. in 

1000 A. C, 

185 C. on 

186 

187 of 

verse 'with f f% 
by author in five ^\^s, 
ms, dated 1550 A. C. 


188 of and 

(^?). About 1100 A. C. 


189 

C of qRSiqil^lJ. about 


1612 A. C. 

190 

C of ti^liJl^Hfq. 

191 

C of JRW. 

192 

c of guR^fct. 

193 

C of arfH^s^rg. A qtqi^ 


is quoted in the qnw* 


^ on qpi^. 

194 

C of 5iq^ ;=?W1^R«T. 

195 

^ of son of 


^5^. names qt^R. 

196 

C of qKTipjrqg. 

197 

C of qf6«q;cT5r. 

198 

C of qT«^<C. 

199 

C of qq^ ( com. called 


). 

200 

c of »Tr3^. 

201 

C of q%^?:. 

202 

C of ^jq^. 

203 

C of 

204 

C of m. by 




205 C of 

206 C of m- by 

207 C of ^5^ V. 

159. 

208 C of 

209 C 3Ti^ of 

^X. m. by 

210 C of %tjtT5!T 

1683 A. C. He 'wrote 
the sr^qsnrr also. 

211 C 

212 c of 

213 C ano. 

214 C 5R^f% by 

sou of 
comments on 
only. 

215 C of 

V. 152. 

216 C of V. 

168. 

217 C ^Tsq^qoT of 

180. 

218 C of V. 

179. 

219 C of 

son of of the 

1st half of 

13 th cen. 

220 C ^f<!q4R^<u| of 

221 C of m. by 

222 C of 14th 

cen. 

223 C of 1294 

A. C. under 
of Guzerat. 

224 C of =^^0, gra- 

nduncle of f%^i|5Tr*r. 
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225 
225a. 

226 

22T 

228 

229 

230 

231 


232 

233 

234 

235 

236 

237 

238 

239 


240 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 

246 


Latter half of 13th 


C of 
C of I 

1660 A. C. 


End of 17th cen. 

0 of ^11^151%^. 

C 51#I of lat- 

'a 

ter half of 16th cen. 
CC n^ttpnrr of l?RT«r- 
1684 A. C. 


CC of siphPTg- 

^2 A. C. 


C of 53^^501. 
c of 

c of m. by 


c Jigiwi by fjsji 
c of ^^rrrfSt. m- 

by in 

c ItIM'hiqi of 
c of iTRq;^. 

c ^f^qSRBRTof ?:jU5n*r ^- 

qNtqR)> About 1660 

A.C. 


c of ^- 


qaR*f. 

C of m. by 

ft«RT»i and =qu^,^|^, 

C ^qqiCt of 
c f^snftNir of 

m. by 
of 

C of 5RT^5f- 


STRf. 

C of Proba- 

bly same as the author 


of the 3T^. In the 

2nd Intro, verse he 
distinctly says that 
he learnt from 

247 C ^ of Tnf^^2R75[r 

1159-60 A. C. 

248 C of 

249 C bk of 

250 C of or 

m.by^fRTO 
and 5RmT«r- 

251 C of 

Quotes ^PTR^, 
^,51^* 

252 G ^ i fecH^g^ of 

comments on ch f R^l ^ 
only. 

253 CC on the 

above. 

254 on 
only. 

255 C of 

1750 A. C. 

256 C ^rfecM<{tPtchi of 

>9 

257 C g^rem of 

1723 A. C. 

258 C of 

259 C of qt t fl ^pT. 

260 ihMM'hKWKof 249. 

261 of 
V. 136. 

262 V. 323. 

263 itirs^jRirfgr of 

First quarter of 10th cen. 

264 sRisq^ of a. of aj®. 

V- 21. 

265 of %^iqPl«r. m. iq 
» raiR^ ( P- 72 ). 
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267 ( Mad. Govt, 
ms. cat. 1918 p. 8630 ). 

268 of 

two chapters on 
3T^fT^ mentions 

269 of 

270 ^iTS?r^gT of 

271 lo- 

( p. 20 ). 

272 of ^ftR^TO. 
About 1800 A. C.. 

273 or 

274 of 6th cen. 

275 C of 

276 C of 

277 C of 

278 C of 

279 C of 

280 C of 

281 C of 

282 C of JTftqr- 

283 C grfiT^ of 

284 C of 

285 C of 

286 C 

287 C 

288 of ^pnrs, son 

of About 13 th 

cen. 

289 C by same. 

290 of 1088- 

1172 A. C. 

291 C by |tr75[. 

292 of 

293 or 
W ^9 criticizes 7th 
of ^T«q5f^^. 


294 of fftsRfK. 18th 

cen, 

296 of 6th or 
7 th cen. 

297 C of About 

800 A, C. 


298 qjTsqi^y^ of 800-850 
A. a 

299 C fetq^T 1069 

A. C. 

300 C by 3TT5rr^. About 

1200 A. C. 


301 C 

302 C by 10th cen. 

303 of 
cq^jqp^. V. 308 

304 ( ? ) 


305 

306 


son of 




qjTS^IT^^K^ of 
About 800 A. C. 


307 C by himself. 

308 0 q5m%5 by 


^W- 

309 C by ^Tf^. 

610 C of 

vide 

311 ni. in ^^fpqtrf ( p, 

3) and ( PP. 27, 

53 ). 

312 of fftsTBK, son of 
composed in 1728 

A. a 


vide 

313 qjT4-S.M=hl^l by 

%T. 

311 V. 32. 

315 of 
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316 a, of Be- 

tween 900-1000 A. C. 

317 

a. of com. 15th cen. 

318 a. of com. on 

319 ^f j 

son of 16fch cen. 

320 C of 

son of about 1683 

321 C or 

of ^Ti«hr^* 

322 C of srr^T^^, 

son of 5(jJpfl’^. 

323 C by 

324 C of jtwt'TT, 

grandson of brother 

of a pupil of 3r^^5 
who acc. to com- 
posed over 100 works, 

325 C by R^^rr^iT 

326 C of ^- 

327 or 

of Ab- 

out 1723 A. C. 

328 

329 by ?irT33T. 

330 53. 

331 ^ a. of ^11:^^:%^, 

332 a. of 

V. 174, 280. 

333 fi^^ra. of 
555. 

334 a. of 3Tg^, 
V. 235. 

335 f;«q^iKT 532-33. 

336 56. 

337 f^soiRfj^C. on 

3 ^- 

338 a, of 


339 V. 72,76, 265. 

340 in. by 

341 ^q^yjifui. 

342 a. of 5W^Riri^K=^^. 
T. 130, 140. 

343 irwKRf, a. of 269. 

344 nwm, a. of 593 

345 Ji^T^ V. 324. 

346 ci^. 1732 A. C. 
585, 611-12. 

347 a. of V. 587. 

348 son of jfrfr’lT^, a. 
of 

349 ijTTjiflf V. 367. 

350 ( ? ) 

351 g^^%oil ( ? ) 

352 jtTiiT®, a. of 
605. 

353 iThTT^J^re a. of gTSflllJj^oT. 

354 sTf^r®^ V. 10. 

355 litirr^Rl 604, 758. 

356 >Tt'fl'5n*T V. 259. 

357 fvAs^Worgin® V. 303, 308. 

358 >vfq^, m. in of 

(pp. 27, 37 ). 

359 a. of v. 

182. 

360 V. 228, 244. 

361 ETT^fklfl a. of 1696 

A.C.V. 578. 

362 =^^'tg_a. of and 

com. on v. 79. 

363 ^sfu^RTBs a. of com. on 

V. 224, 430. . 

364 =^v^, a of srerR^iuiSi. 

365 of 
13th cen. 

366 C or 

SRSRr of 

latter half of 16lh cen. 
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367 C ^ or of 

alias 

latter half cf 17 th 
cen. V. 349, 

368 C by ^W8J- 

369 C ^jiT or 

of I^Rlsiqprijns. 

370 C 

371 C by ^3p^. 

372 C by 

373 -ciPj^qii, com. on 

m. by and 

374 ^i^sbi V. 281. 

375 f^^41+ii?rr of 

376 C 5l^#5r^r%^ by 

2ir«I3®3- ms. dated 
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B. I. — Bibliotheca Indica Series. 

B. S. S. — Bombay Sanskrit series. 

Chan. — Prof. Chandorkar’s edition of the Kavyaprakas'a ( T, 
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E. I, — Epigraphia Indica. 
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K. D. or Kavyad. — ^The Kavyadars'a of Dandin with the com- 

mentary of Premchandra Tarkavagisa. 

K. M, — Kavyamala series. 

K. P. — The Kavyaprakas'a of Mammata. 
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HSItr: qft#^: I 




^i^yi-m: g T g<fq TT i^ — 

^ ^ f»Rt I 

mt ^Fg^Rf%^jR5m5 ii ? ii 

I lo 

ii r ii 

^^l^'i’higi ff i f liig ^rar^ !(mrf^aral3cJ54 sr 
^ — 

555ig ^ I 15 

#?% ^ ?iT5*iaift^«4uni h’ 5% I 

515?: gn^Tht fi«i»gra: ^ ^m^nrwra’ 

wia giT%%? I si^Jrr%a si9R3#ra[r i ^wsn^ajrasn^ i 
^tgnn% «g«i wi vi 4 «igq^q pn ? , «Nft»r5lfitwiw^ *g5q^i-20 

i^ra^stTW I ^tja-S^Wilgig %?5n%wft 5 :^ 0 %? ^ftora- 

g^Nn^ I Hwii»-ci«*^^'*<H*ci?i g?(T^ giFTRg^- 

srrof^ 5 !t: <i» i a»^ I 

«fg aff qftorai^jfir: ^?5n^g %ftrilf *ra: 

? ‘«5t ^ 5 ^ ^-W-SP^raFlTC; :? ‘5T^ *Rr;’ ffit 





1 -^ 


591^ ST I ^*my>q«iTi-rm4^4 ?hT?r 

'RW«fti|c^ ^ ^ ?Hiroi: %rRl4?TSrff%: ^TTsfhRft ST ^THj; I 

‘SR^ I 

B ^ 5Tf^5T gf^STT II’ ^ I 

‘flra^?ir^sT srram’ ^ — 

‘^larrasniTW ^ ^R^ g ^ i wiR^g r P r ^ i 

^wiK^ir Tf g T^sr; II’ ^ I 

^ Igsn ^ ^rarar Rr^sit i »5^srri5r^^ ^ sr^ragmi 
10 dM.saTfi'i wrac^rarftrsi^sFTsri 515 ^[t^ 

^isjnimsi^s^ gsr: i i dsiril— st% ^- 

^ ST^ ^q^dl»-<4<?r ?TnTi: 

?fts'wra^ ©ffRd USfTTll® ?T^0i: I 

ST^ ^^^■ii Q'H ^ijV^gggsrr ^isr?# ir 5PtT?i i *1^ 

I d^Tr^sn%^^roi^: | ?Tg 

WRltsTT ^ ST gsi; ?l^fs<ftRf’ JTWitt ^5 ^S^SJRW- 

20 TTsJhT^: sr?r «^Rr; « ^'diT«i«i|Twii4>^5 ^sshn^JirgsrsTcT arr?- 
'sjwiuiuSi^ aBTam^is^ m i%*i(^ sr i sr ^ ^ssrer 

^MSTSd: ^fd^SI-^siV ^Ht:, ^ ?T^ ?T#^ ^TSn^ | 3STr% — 
TOwnsT'T^pl^ %»srt srT#V%q^ i srssrsn 

sr ?ng; i sr^ «^gr^ — 

25 ^ 3tft5!TT ^ =9 | 

^ %sn II’ ^ I 

# ^ ^rssT WT ^ns^, H#sir I St ^ ^ m ^^- 

«^»l«**ldld, I 

STS^H^ SI^! SR^T ^ %Trft ‘l^ft^t 515^^ 


? ‘arRisigvr^’ ^ ^-w-s^=hiis:. r ‘sift’ 
srtt^r. ? ‘3iTf’ xft ^-sT- ga^-Hl H lRf . v ‘qiiRa gacr’ 
ft-sa^m:. ‘^it ^-ga ^m^ ;. 



1 -^ 


sm: I 


5T i sei% ^ 

• 5 ri<^R ^rarsrsjSl'swT^m 1 ?wr^>#8Ft 5gtjrg%^ri^<Tft^7TW7^ i 
5T % srr^jfhrr: 

g(a^sr^4VsR' ^arer i ^ ^ — 

Utrr ^ ??n?T3iT;T: II’ ffrT I 

# ^ ?5i5^^: H?pn^i^tt^HgqTO»3C i ?pnsiT 
^^T^TTfl^^rV ^^IcH*!:’ ^ MldU l i^ ' rl - 

I swnr ^ i 

asrrf^— ^Tara^?i#irTftm^: 5i5?T^ ^ wr 1 10 

•irf^ -^l^, yujq-xq+iR Hit^ I Jpn«fT y<?'=l^o!4RR!M»li3&'^lRt- 
c^ra: I !i5i«ifati%Rt i gorargrranTT- 

g»TqT%?f^-^y ^ grf 3 ^ 5 *^, a ^nprr- 

^ I a i| %5iT 5 % ^=ai5^ ^fi q 'lK^iikit ^ ^ 

%!n’:35!i% I ag ‘5is^ ^r^dfr’ 15 

JI^viqiR‘yiniJ|i?T 5% %g;^, tj i guiiR|oi|^^i»;^iqct^ f. 

wtRt' a g ^r^?Tn^nra5W»^ 1 3 ^ 

j|: — ^rar^ ?ns^ ^^r^anJTT, gorr: 

I ‘aH«5f# 53: SPTf^’ 5 % 33 ^, 3gR-20 

«m^g: I srer w >^^: — 

Hi5ffTn iP%3^^5SfRT3R ^rarftrilr 1 ga 

5Iiytl«l®<^l4<ri<R ?RT5^ 3<^^3raiV|l3ib<i5ilt^ I 5 ^ ‘35Et%: 
sETaj’sft^gij^’ ^ig g^f^'sHf^d^i^TD^R 3^T3 ij^ i 
W 3ig I 3^ ^Rr^^jsRsfn?!- 3?Tfgj3t— 25 

‘ 3 : *inr<^^: H 53 ^ 37 ^ 53 %r?0nrr- 

% fedW>^^3<3 3; ^3T: iS<i*3lfi r «^l ; I 

Hr %3T% gsnf^ gn gHrangn^lHTfg^ 

> 3 ri^3H t irer. H g a s qg^ n’ 1 

^gf^ajitr^ I Hw ^ l ^rgg rf ^lt^RK r iHgf H»^^g H t< i gt rT <a 3o 
I ^— 

\ f5r-3^«m5:. r ‘arft’ 3 t%. 

? ‘3T3rp5’:’ f5r. 
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1-^ 



jft# ^ ll’ 

f«!n#:fwf^ ^rarasipnc^rinTren^ i «g 
^TIcWT «^:-’ 5r^ 

S^rawTRin I wr i snir: i i 

jf??: I !I3 ?i% rar^qmr^ «^; gjramr^HT, 

^ — 

‘a»^ >;?si fiwsT^ I??*! sTf %3rH3f i 

m q^si ?%«ipsr3i wfar ®rsTl|%’‘ ii 
10 q^Jira^ ar^n% ^ ^la r o^q^K ^ ^g;, ^*1 

sRirf^ 1 ?t; I sp^rsiT Jinr *n^’ 

%gc> ^ ^ ^rarcwrrft^mgc i srqNnr % ?5rr* 

^<4^Uy&4^4sJldi 

<mii^vr?iicci^dsqn, z *iquii%qi^9tM'^t>^it>diiitrdC!r- 
^ ^sdd-tc^ThnqidL I ?rsn =qwq5u3irs>^^— ‘qi^- 
^qqvrr^sf^ vs ^qra ffit i • 

‘^raRqiqrir q ^qri%%*T%:’ i «qft^f^- 

20^90% I qg qft qqpqi^qjtf^ ^qt^'^troiqi q?irqi q 
qni^% q I TOq^mRerftqjft^qqqiqrftrq qq??^ qqsqi- 

^qq ^ ^ qq t ^ ^RTq: I qq i{V#«qf^ gqrersq^qq^ftq^f- 
qr^tqpqiqTqq^Rq^rrqnq qraiarq^TT: q TOT^q^qiarqrqqj'. 
w n |>q «5q 1 q^ qm^sfr®^— ‘ftf^^ran ^rsqw’ qq i 

qRjqcqjd. I qq ^qfi r di i <:»i)d»*^ — 

‘q^: q iarr t qT ^ sqqf^: | 

qrqnrdtqqrqTw qqr n’ ^ i 

\ ‘Wli^fd^K:’ fi&,q-q-3W«b4li:. R qqrt 

i^qq% ncit-bq i qr q%q qRTrqrqrfqht^^q^’ ii ( qtq ^ 

i^qtd^it«fel^lRl<.dNq)R?r^ q g q^l% ^=qqq). ? ‘q’ q-q- 
Y ‘^qrqrqqq^q ^:’ q-q-s^raqre:. h ‘i€r 
ftirgqnrsn^’ ^ q-q-sqnsqre:. ^ ‘qrmqqqTq:’ if-s^qq* 

qre:. ® q^ q-q-S^crqqrs;. 





Jm: I 




SBT ‘5Tar?m;TT ^ 


«rren3ti 

^^*1% 

I TO ^^rcJTT 5 

w I ^ fiRT ^Tozn^Rra^ Mkimi^cir^ i 

fR sg^qfR^Jhn^^i^TRTOT^sft' ^ir5% i hr w — 

‘^si 5Tw^tR 

f%TanRg^n»ra5?r i 

STRPrag^ fjT^Dt f^T^rr grot ii’ 

sra % srohiwf^T^ ^5 i 

RT^ R«JT 


‘«mTc5N?r r^s, ^g shtto^, 

^?5nn R^#, 5f% i^ f d^d l ^M :, 1^ I 15 

sprr:, 51^ ^5ig^;, gn^t a g t^ r gil , 
&wrerRRn^*f4 sro; ii’ 

3r5» wi*gf5iwr i 

TOT*TT^ W — 


‘»Ti f^: q^ f^RT ^Rg d^g r^; i 20 

j#*r R ^qq'lpfljlfedf^ f wran: «’ 

arer «TOt*iJa^?i MPqqqRi^wRTO: 1 <5qJTOTg^ i 

?tqi: gsi: — 

?t'Trs^rrT^fiif^r* l 

^l^fBISSracqi^: ^HJj5q«^Rr<4q 5 q %?S[T- 25 

ariRRlftarrai^; ^s^dl’ai^r^qV 5W TOSJTSCT- 

«Tfnw<jyi TOJTTO^^Fd: <i)|ei|^iq<o4<t>i | ijqf 

^IfTOlft R^qw: I 


I ‘qi^qicJRqq;,’ h ‘t% 3r: qtt ^-w- 

5^«qf5:. ? ‘8TO’ 5l-W-S€I^Rqre;. X 
^-R-3«iwre:. ‘^fSkft^q i%i«?T^i^i’ ^-R-S^Rms:. 



— 

3«irT^R^^i ll ^ li 

g'HT: sTSTfr^i: €f?rqtsiqsr- 

'!«<<, ^'filKUItf ?T^ ^ToST^TR^jd TO- 

^ ^rar^rh^^ ??f=35rj% i ^ ^raf^ gornn 

goRis^s^r i sraa ‘gunf^r- 

aiw^: 5is^ wrerh^^:’ 555% 1 



?rT»T aqq: qft=sl!^: i 



\ ‘3®rT:’ ft-3^«b>iii:. q ‘?r^’ 5Rt ft-j^tRqrs;. ? ‘3^- 

OtRSRJSpe^qkrq^ i aw^’ ^ ^-3^a% 5rr%. 









^SRT^iTinf — 

^i+*< ^n^NTOi|=Rrf%^: i 

*ft»?raT iT^^fjri ^TsTT^m: I 

^rrw^ ‘^%TT %ara’ i sirwgr ii^ra<T^- 

{ ?T ^ srt^mgraT^iT: i ©Ri^T^iCT ‘jn^sar: - 

5*5^ Hi^n^RUTft gifqcW ^Tg[ I 3n?lf%l’SI^I^: I f^- 
WTW^i# S^r-Cr^i^Rg^ 

^I^tstr^Iri q%5r 5^pra: ^mi; I 

10 

^hJraf^r^yRj^TE i 

^4 fl:^ u ni 

5art^?R%iT ^ I ^ — 

‘^4^ WTrBniTfli7%?g[si4^r t 
'irwHiA*<<(=H4«4 g^! h’ i 15 

?ra «?sn — ‘^jjsii ^rH^5-,’ i jifiwr^4 ^»ii — 

?i*nquw4i*iKtr?54?n% i 

cRT ^ T^ajoiftRsra sir^ — 

^ Jl4t»TT^i4 1 

^ I si4hnf% sniln^w ara^^: i «Rf?^%20 

^l'H*«iftnn'T««4\: i ^^Ifl^qtf <4 i«hK 5|IH I ai44hq?I 

^ I qo4 I 

3nTT ^ II 

qqi ^M*4 ig — 

^i^ssgfsf^i^ q5wn jrt: i ^s 

5?# sq^TO mt wmi w \ ii 

^ ‘3^ ^ ff. =1 ‘qTWRNTO^’ fra f ‘qtq^nrr- 

^TRiq.’ f<^ qr-^. V ‘c^2?tm.)i-Hj fi% 5i-a. 





OT wfilWlIT: I 

q^swi 5 % srw 

6 si%ira% I sR 5 ^ ^ ‘»n sraRj si«iim’ ^^n^RRnrt^nnfiri 
‘arar^TTPR;’ srmsRrs^w ^ ‘ewfcum^:’ ^ 

aw^qi<qi^ I 1 *i«n — ‘ff srf^- 

jrjSir 1 i w — 

‘ 8 RJT^ 95 i 5 ?^T 3 r;’ 59 isr I d ^ 5 I 5 ^ 

JO^n^^nrTlTSngft^ «|f*<f 5 TWT ITHT I 

^ 5n^ 3qs[5^'^^ lU II 

3 n%iiff^w 5 r%g »iV( 3 ri^r 1 ?pit 9 ^- 

I % 4 Rii ^4 «OT?rr^«r: ;^nwt- 

I ?bg^ l K< fftfR^cSTS^RT^: I fW: 

15 greg>TO7: «n^r?*r; 1 ^ % 3ri^sT?rnTw?R<jn?crri3[^- 

I •T STtff I 3 JN*TS[«i|Rk’»iU'^'ii'<miqL. I 
wr ^^pirr — 

5^5i«nvi ^niF^s^: r## I 
srakroi# 55W II H II 

‘apfeif: fWI^ q g feil F li^^ojl sapSs- 

«»*R««RT ^a^i*a^*i T <f Tgi iwRg r i^ , «RT ‘na^^rf 

cRif^ OT ws^^ii^fdi ^inn^> 

25 % 5 Ri m sim 1 |?l^s sr%%- 

I a’TirJr ‘nipra^ ^j’ 5 % sr%«n^ 5 n^ 5 np 4 w ^ftcR^qm- 

>S?3^sIIISRH»: ‘^: Jnft53iTIgjf^’ 5 % I 


nf^TfRR’ ft. R sqWKsS^:’ ft. 








% 


I ^MWMUfifSinT:— 

f?5n^iT^H^ 55RTT%^?Tt g^s?l: sTf^s^nnnfN%' 

lf5iJn%^'iT^’9r sg?'Tf^«ic%sft g^^c^nj; i 3n?T% 

Sir®<?rsii egs^rf^Prfitrrjnsra sTf^rStftrn^ i e^«i q f^<^Tq^ gipn- 5 
4?% ‘>?r: cssfroiT 5517^ I ‘*1^:’ filr mrqrattfsRar- 

%5i qnni^i%sf^ snrhrra^ ii 

I! ^ II 10 

^:5Tfqi^ni?ra?wtT ^rar — wra%.’ i ?r«n — ‘^f^rr: 

M 01^1 1 ^ 3 ’ I 3(«t<j|{^ %3r%Rrj ^?3T%firjqr%333qT* 

SI^^RRbq^: ^3 qr g<f-!<^g7<4f 1 ^\d snTJRTfq^^sqr^: 
5^Mi<4varT%an% i ^%r 1 grR^f g fRrrfr- 

*n7rirnif!R# srahurg i sra ^ g ^<4i 4 v<rc*f^ s «^qr< m «^ i srafror- is 
g qqgTqtqgrsfForntgrg^V^^: 1 11 

3IW ^ I 

II ^ II 

w — aTf%«u:’, ‘*ifnii 
gtq:’ 5 % =3 I snRtff g^sqgaqldlfqr^svwq^^i^ <t>l^^r#i*20 


gsn 3T — 

‘Tq^ 33 %gai% g^33T srftgr R33r qqg 1 
R% gl^3Diw 33 : ser^ srt^ ii’ 

R3Tq^RI<4HI 31131^5533%^ g3 gi3t8{3 ; lis^ «im33R^-26 
3f^ I srq^rftiq 3gqspRT^3%qT^3Rg33T^3r3V 3q() i i3gy » n 
?R353: ''R5Wq^RT%qi3: 1 11 

3n^r’wm«wi«if ji^ ^ srf^ ^ I 

3T: ’I^f^sg^^iraSroiT: I 

i^M^^^n»jf<jiH^Kit4^5Ti-n(^t< ii ^ II 

? ‘f^ 3T^’ 3-3. ^ ‘^T^qqkl?^’ ^ %. 
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io 




^fiT^praaFiT ??Rhn «isiT — ‘w; >?T3r%’ i arw % 

%er?pi^5i^sft5[|Wi^^q-; ^?TJi^%g^pjRn^R»^ snft^ i 
— ‘q;^ f?crr: sr&5if^5r’ i srw «<S»<fvi ff^rsrrft:- 
5 S^'?^5TT??nft«nSR3t I 55 ^o?^5?oit 

3^ 5«T^’ I arw 3^ q ^»^t^t»tc q k T v<R T ^ R n T f^ ; ??»^5=«r: i srahi^ 
*r«iT — ‘sn^f^TJ^’ I sratrg^^Romf^ 

I ( sRjrfir^ftoT ) sng- 

<55^5# smhnrg; i 

10 2I«TT ^ — CT5I^ 3^ *153% ^ I ^ 

I 3r — srJnTTWScf^ *1^3^’ I 

3T5rr33wr3^i#W3^^: i ‘^tsphi’ i srw gr?^- 

*45!^: I 5r?rs% ‘anit i «ra 3r?«43;^; 

I i 3;TM^q^n^5n5[Rm?fH^f??n- 

15 '^^rwssprr i amwgt ii 


^5^^rRn^: srR ll ll 



?Tr: ^N>r STg^ 5f^: I 

I araf 3^Rt I ^^l^'n^fTSJ^Sjan’ wrft’TT 

2o’Tt<iiT*mT — ‘«5?r[§lr %3Tft tars^g^r^’ i ara %^r5rs^f^55ara« 
g<?3 r 4 g^Tr ^ r % 3 an4<n^ ’itl ar4^ i ir4Var^ anrr — 

^t atf aii >3 3t«s^t3 ^ *T?3cg rrarfTTRT I ^;3Tf- 

«n^H5i^r srw3?irar aft# arar-'a^sr^ %aT5% g^ifr’ i srahr^ 
am — ‘CTSfam i ^ ^sptarer^ au>ii *n# itstt — 

25 ‘^rm an t ?? ^rNrai^’ i srahr^ am — ‘aftaf^:’ i ^ 
er^iaRi^ agTfarTOm aft# araiT — ‘?m sffNrai^’ i 

IT#^ — ‘aft45q%’ I 


\ ai&aftnr^ ^ ai aKR«rs(<ftrarsr«ia>nr i 

?ar^ ^I'hi'S^K^ i’ fsqwrarr^ ©r-S^a^ f^- 

K ‘^’ 5f^ fif-s^ an%. ? ‘ar^arm^’ fSr. V 

fft. H ‘^^riitsfi’’ 3f^ fir. 








ara jpn 5 ira?T<iPen^?ft i ^ =3 

«ra^ 4l^«ra«f5r«ITjJ»??ll»4«:q^5]; »Th3t5^;TIW^t'»^Tra I atf^Wf- 
*rT ssi^^stiRiw^rg; 1 

3 n% ^ g 5 TJT?fl 5 %^ 1 ^ g 5 

gareiRn^sr jp^rr »;^ 1 ^ 1 

^sn% — atw ^iVqisefigr^^isJ: 5 i#q%, If qr 1 arrirfir^ nhts^r%q 
^ I ^%?rr5T jan^^RnTrq^RT 1 ?ra h jtsw: i 
K ld^iq. I *1 f^^q: I aif^qi^nq^wrerr^qr qn®^s»q^ q%qir- 
fjwTqrgc I qns^ irmfT qis^ 1 ^ I qi^ % 10 

jl)s»i«qiai4)'bi4t q snft^, qqT^r qi^qrqi®^ # ^nqrqrl^7r>q* 
jRTfq'' wrgc 1 


q^nqq ntqi®^ gqqqr f^qr qt^^qrs^q ^ffTpqqrTqsqrrT- 
^5?qi%Hrqaq;a?q5qT5TCi'^q csgqiq 1 qT^^^ig^qrfri^q- 
q^qq iTjfrsrqq^ 1 ^ q ?piqtnTsrDfi^q^ i "j^qr gjrqnrftrsrJiT - 15 

I qTqrrt qrqr^nq i^q^^qqt: Hrs5qr%5iqqf|35rr 

5&^qrfH^’?!Tqqqmn 1 qqr— ‘arfJmrorq^:’ 1 gi^qjqt^ 


qm?q ^qsr^: 1 


qs^qr 1 


ino II 

qqhi^ qr qsq^r misfit ^qrqrr: q^q q^ q ar aqqr 20 
qqi q?^ f|qT ^ 3 ?qr ^qqr^F: I gq Jjq: ^Tamqqrqqrqrft- 
q^%&qqqra%q: I qqr — ‘qq^q qg qq’ — I qjjq:, 
aii^RgizqqT ^ 4 q q ^qq ; 1 qqi — 

‘qql^qiw ^EiOTJftqi qiqqq^ «?q 55 %qrft r 
aiq ‘qqT^qrra’ ?gi^q ‘an^ts^^Hq’ 5 ^ qssfq^ 1 aq^w?rfq -25 
qiqaifirqqqf^ sratq^ 1 

wlgrr srf^ fl:^ i 


? ‘qsiiqqcqiq,’ R ‘acqrqqTqrqiq:’ ft- ? ‘srft’ 

qftqqife ft- 5 ^. v q^ ft. ^ qw 

^ ‘qqkt’ qft q-q. « ‘q’ qf^ qife q-q 3 ^^%;. c ‘qgq. 
S^q’ qft q-q. ‘qf^qt;’ q^qqft^ ft-S^ 3 %. \ o 
ft. qq ‘qrqqr^-’ fft ft. 









5!8?'»IT: «fi3^ 

^ si^ ^T 5rRRi%^; I 
i ^g n^ «isiT — 


o 


<!>■<*< 


sirar: ^n'bftui; M<ri<f^^<{iHR*-<^%<i>l: ^55T: I 

^ S5g zi *ahf'?^'V ?mtsfei st 

3 i ffftw i w 51T fT «Rr II 


^ d«=llk(«<l: »H^ I 

*»I1TOT ^ w if^^R ; i 


10 g%# f%J II UW 


sr^ ^ srf^ fl:^ I 

m sni5^T^»5^TR5r%^: i ?ra «i3ng?lR ?rsii — -‘nsT^n 
15 ^:’ I *r«IT — ‘^f?T ^ ?TS’ 5 % I 

cI^n»IT II 


sTsr sjT^Jrr 


?nnqf mx ii ii 

m =IR =^ 1 


20 anqr^Tvrm:’ 5 % st^HrRTVTRssffoiraT- 

?*raTC«ng if^ ^ ?nn5?Tts^t 

wt«i% ?ji !ft5^T4^ srfrasT9i?ii%« 
ar^'ir sfR 1 


?ra- 


25 srf^r^Win^ 5?T^ ^ 11 II 

3lftRT^?5raTf — 

II II 


? *^w. >1 *»R*ra^’ t^fk. % ‘qRspRi^’ 

V ‘sgf^:’ ^ fir. 









If — 

?ITf^ I 

9»^: sm<ir fer# II 

?Tm«4»fl^^ f5T: Wl' arf^;: ^CT?«T: I 5 

ii’ ff^ i 

‘?Ri^5^ fft;’ f% 3iTf=g«^i*t5T fft:?i5^ I 

<3RI^5|^ fft:’ f% gr^ I ‘^Hl^-fl’ f% 81^: 

tn^: I f % ^?T5^: I ‘^*rTg f % ^ssTig: 

%w: I ‘Ht ^r% ^:’ ff^ f ^ wwni; I 10 

f% I ‘%^: i?T^:’ fflr I ‘J?^ JPET: 

fW:’ f% »?^?TScT: I ‘'Trg ^ f% 5 # 1 

‘fihi?ri^ »n^ f% : 5T5ft I ‘Rfir ^mg:’ f% ^- 
wgt%: I ‘»n% H3?raanF?ir 1 ^ 

^iiHiidu%#rf ^rar fra ifar^ 1 1-5 

ff ^ ^'aretf jTprr airf •• — ^iiq- 
jratra?^ I g^: jafRT%??r&iiq- 

iiEft raf ^ ^g%^ 3gTfpiigi%?r^^’ fra 1 ?i5r 1 a«?T^ — 
^T*Tfq: ^ fraiTf q Y ft ar^^7i)q qg ^rq ^tiOra , f 

T I ^ I qif ^20 



^rainr ?rfr a?iT^w% %^ra#t^RSRii:: 1 n 
^ ?r«rr I ara q^if: — “ ‘^amm ^ q mra^’ 

f% ” fra5igq^arr?iT JirraRf an^qr^ 1 

sn^^isfigc ‘qraq^nraraEft' — ’ f^n^ frar%%sr%f*T: raHrfiRi25 

qq^fera^sfir^rar Srafka qr ?fi8?qrn4n5g%tg: ?r%: 
^nf^rang^ ar^ 1 

qqrjw araqi^iqi 



% ‘snf^^P^ra,’ fi% ft. K 31-q. ? 


a[% ft. Y ‘sa^sfT^^wqi^’ ^ ft. 


\ qr* 





m 






si^tIrt^^ fJti^ft ni^f ^?T- 

HIRTTSR^ ll’. 

^uiniW[*Tr^ — • 

^^«it'fr^^ w ^ ^ I 

w m ll ii 

10 ‘iTWT^n ^:’ 3i®?T<TrasWb^q7^«n5rT ?rCT?i»4^b^5rra 

grasroimf ffteR^<nwjp^TsiRRnTri^v^T^ ?n ?5^- 

^T^T^TT I 

5n®^ ar^f^ng^t^i^Tinf — 

15 =^11 ^^11 


cT^ 


^xx 


% 

‘^r^ wg: f f^ =3 >iV?T ^fO?r ^nfbcT: i 

20 %55Mt?mf^ ii’ 

aii%T %5r Jr% sTxjja^ig^^^qr ^^riJrra Ji^ 
■i.^ T f^<c; I 

?isTr — ■ 

‘Sr:5NRg?i=g5^ 

25 cf%^ Hg: i 

ft«?rTm%©r fiw 

wrff »i?n% ^ s^ra^rmw^tffrr^ u’ 

am arar^rar ^'T^ra^ssjotqr i g 

?5=a^irr 5^ I 

^ ‘aifw^jn’ *^rqRT^'^ 

? ‘s«Rq%’ fSr. V ‘^fjts’ ©r. H ‘»i?mfr^’ 

a^wem^ ft-S^, ^ 









— 

‘S'?!! ftl^'jfl'fTff+IT ^StTaiT I 

f5twT5nnn3Twar»r'Tftf|3TT il’ 

SRT ^rarr^r^ir 

SRT: ?Tflrf^ U'e»«<*>i«j* *^ 3 ^ 1 % 1 5 

3i%w JnrNr^ 1 

. ^c^TftJT+KIdr: 

aiT^T^ grorsrr: 1 «mT — 

‘g^7<d5)dJn ^T?rt »i!gg 1 

g<n^q H ^ s^ II’ 13 

3RT %'K|%, 311^ dff ssn^rir 1 

%BK%a^ ^WT— 

‘«i:d*i<!4+|5T^ ^ I 

C ^d^ i f^d r ^d 11 ’ 

sra ^T5=«iT ?t|?t^i 55 7irft*fi<!#di4^s''i'r ^^rr^r^rhar^ 1 15 

^ 59bKRf sraH^T^RT ^<SL«4H • 

JT^ ^ II II 

SrsrhTT ^^iTgs; » . TW^c% ^ f^^l'RRT ?T^ srr^RRftrBT S^M^- 

I ?R ar^RT ^mr — »T^:-’ ^dlll^ I 

g Sg^T I ^^ 5?sn — I arS^RW ^RT — 20 
‘ 3 ^ f^Rar-’ I n^frTSRRrf^ai^^ g snnrf^l'^ 1 

II II 

?m: 515^ ar^^ssfrrWT^Si^, ar^sR 5is^ I 

arsT^s^zrer w^+iftdN^’^^rjfl^^T 1 25 

I 

II \% II 

9!^: I ar^^brrfiJ^ 


afir aVi T f^ r ^ armsp: 1 
ar^: I 


? ‘RcqircrT’ fir. R 51^ ? ‘sr^tsirr^" 



^ — 

^ ^ qm II ^o II 

5^H^ aRT^ 5THT 1%: I arcq^’i'J: I h^Nt^p ^ Sfmfir- 

iBfi4l^dJH*lt|li^*«i JRIH U 

f|rf^: qft^: II 











C 

srsnigronn^ — 

5:^t li ii ^ 

^'mnn i 

^ ^ mw^ ^ I 

3q%4 =ftW^ 5fll3T^ 

?!T 3W I ?pi^ 1 10 

I ^<1^ g^r% I grcrmsT i 

^ i^t H II 

?r^ ^ ll n 

3?r5^ ^THT^Pcrlug^cieqi i^i(Ri«nr»JT srf^ is 

sjm^f ! Sjuihi*! nTt<i^qngrRr€5«R!5Em«T^ 

^Rc^TJTT I ^ ‘a?T ?r^’ i 

35?r g»m’ ^^rr^rfq^ g^9i 

gw^’ 59*i^rf<TOH g^ =5 g5?ni;’ 

sricnrr^^ arr^ 1 20 

«iw gs^-’ ^m^sir g?2rr^ 1 

I sn«fF ^ I 3:^101^— 

‘wwiwrl^^s^^reT ^3T «ft5n I 

3 ^ «rw 3T% II’ 26 

»nr ^ 1 ^ I 

‘wgr: g^T^a[WC: *i^5rg54ysi%«^»'w: »iri9t: I 
'ari^a^pi^Nsirwn ?nRft ^ ?ren; ii’ 

\ ‘^qjiT^fit’ 5ft ar-?i. R ‘?ni5«fli5pift;%’ 5 ft w. ? ‘ 3 ^- 

3RTnR’ ift fir-W. 







I 

I 

m II 

5IT gST I g g^glg — 

^rr flRT 4rff 3 W U ll 

?rr gFhmr ?nvTnoigoif%^^^ ^ v^^- 

ft^TTqziT^mj^cwwcr^^wai^wm^TasraRTis^ifioi^ — 
10 ‘g^rni^«Tr, qrfSr: q^Wsr ?ut: i 

3rn?H^^I fl:Rw ^ i 

II \% II 

^gr’ f?i3>?5q% i ??rqr5?i^-Di2^: fJmr- 

I — 

5T??r:5ft^% T^irf , g?n^ f# frt ?T5r wrnm% sfV: i 
?s: 'iv ii’ 

«ra ‘«n^:5fJ?itr’ fsra g^%fRnE<T^^, ‘gg^i%’ 

“g ?irair>p»4^ ^t: i ^^rrsjnr i 

5r^’5^i|ri?l‘^7»Jm%7r^gn^ i gg f ?T??ijfn??isi^ir%- 
5n%, ?wr%5nftm»TRrra, 5 % g grr^i^ i 

^5^rgraf^ ?nir 1 •? ^ ci><!>M4i<{i<ii{i)<4ii^g«iid'!nv^^ 

26«rra«^, g 1 gmr^lr #rswi- 

57T^ I gr ‘«gi<<j »ig gra^’ ‘Jif^tsrgr^ ^i^nJ- 

^ ^ »i?r 5 ^sf^ W9ir%f^i^r^: 1 ?ra %^- 

grg:— ‘ggir^ ?[%, 

\ ‘R^mih;’ ft, ‘Pr»«riP)«iH:’ 3i-g; ‘Prar^nw:’ ^ g. 
af^<i<fcia'«i^+(a: 'iTJ:; see notes. ^ ‘st&mk-h^t #:’ 5f-gr. 
? ‘^’ ft. 









ST I sr sag grr ^iwNPul ;, srf^ g m??sTT^rTTsft 

I ^^israncT g^rr i 


3q* rr »ii:i ^Tr ^ ^ i 


5i^r g%;T srra sr ar sr eRg^ gs^ i’ 5 



I aiwa 


^ ‘g%5T ^5 t’ ‘g# sr^’, ‘snnigc^’ ‘sf^ia’ ^ 

^sR dlvi sT ^If^qV ! sr^i 'ag^>9tR- 

SSSSI^sf^ f^SI^TTR^aNRS^ I 


^ i%f^ ^ 15^ II II 10 


sE^ortsrrfTon^ — 

^snsnarsiaT: i’ 

‘*itsT% ars ^si^ssTfraRT i^a: i’ 

sm ‘sit^’ ^^^TSSRT^ST: ^'l: I si 

I ‘©rsf^’ ^^sj; I 15 

fssi ^ ^ ^ I 

‘cRir g%si’ 5% jn^ssi^^- 


^Toigi 



^ II R\ 


II 


— 20 
g^TS^URTT:’ 

SRI ‘^Rwra’ 5% sTSTti'i^?%’= gg t s Rt ^q ’; I jt^ist- 

shsiTf : I ‘g^ITS^’ =5 HSTIHSir I 

^ ^ I 

qsn — 25 


f>>iroit^r?t^; h ii’ 

»Ri aia^ ^a^wnsrsit ^sh: i 

ST s^rsin^ i sra %^r^;-‘«f^ig^5T 

■?nr ^raf^rrg^: a ^arar^RT arsFaRi^if^rgsjhRft^ 30 





^0 

«i[^ I w^sg^imsT^^ac^ I 

— 

5 ‘«RT% JRR% WW?T: ^'V<>Cr*T^ar ^TTrm: l’ 

«ra straiT ^nwrwi^: SIFHT 

I 

^ mmi II R?, II 

?m — 

10 jjn^NRT i’ 

sTfr Vf ^WT% ^^qHrsrra- 

qr^^^rnqn'jrqiifqjTRniT ^qj i 

qf|[UT ^ %q;Rqira(^^i% wri^r ?wrq5T%Ji^R)w i 
15 #q»Tr^^ n«^s^?rraTr>iw% ^frq.- sri^?i% — 

^^t f^: mm^ 3^: II li 

<I5p^ qsrr g^f er^— ‘* t^: gvira^:-’ 5511 % 1 

‘*r^nTq^%^ f^f^: I 

5retIT q^msqrg; ?T ll’ 

fgrer ‘aqsrran^:’ 5 % 52Tf?RRsrf^%g5n5t 1 

qis^nraoi w — 

‘ 5 ^ sr«nT ^[5F%g^ sfrag^w *t^ ?rr i 
25 7«iqmT9 11 ’ 

•iq SlM«t^sAi<t'«e«^*i fri^g I 

II n 


— 









«T% q% ^i(rtf% ^ H’ 

rt ^^^nri «i4^4 ?R:«ft'iit 

I 5 

^n^’HTRfr II II 

?mr — 

wrCt^ ^^\m n’ 

WtW ^ I 10 

mi — 

sf^ II’ 

^^f'nnsTtq^^nfttqhf^ sTf^ 

5wraT% ^ s4hm^ qsrr i 15 

59^I»ftw mi4il: 97 c;miA' II’ 

‘arer qlt »nf^ ^jtrt str i 

3 ^ 5 ^ vra^ ?P 57 t«?^ ^ n’ 
arah^^tT^^ftr: ‘^«qi5y*rar i[^’ 
sn^’:?T??r f?!n%'TtTOT I silw ‘^’ 59 m ‘*ra^’ 591 ^ ii%-20 
©r^«RiifHft^44l7«r f9n^« ?r 5?%^: 1 

^^ni; I 

II II 

1 

25 

;n#^ ^ >»t^ii r «iMP t 1 

^aiRF?; II’ 

<l'4l'H<ii»llM»l«l«MuqHJcl>|l^«fl*J^M*l(*ilMi|<<*ll<il ^- 
^ carat^Rf 5 Wl%^B?IS?!nTt»T 15^ ^T^nq* I 30 


> 3cq«i^if5<i’ 5% w. 51 ^-^r. 









srf^Rj snergiTT^ ?Trap^ sr4W^t< il’ ^ i 

*FiT%®r §:4t^^4tMHr m \ 

6 «T«ir — 

*?i^ 4 raftif ^JRST ?T5ft:^ <13: 1 

<jra^f?rftw ^rift ^ ?rer u’ 

ii r \9 h 

10 w — 

‘3R(^5^<i{ %555^^5rpr^5s^ I 

^awTftr n’ 

*j|^ ^c^i- ^ ^5ftcsrrf^r?i?^Rrr' 

^m^SfR: I ^IWSF^JTfnTRfTEg ^TPtrasfR- 

isSlTEerfNr I ?i^<?rf*i4 «nir — 

Piftf sr^ «r^ f 1 

5r^r ?fi^«Rrs?Tf5r »T55^^ ctst; ii’ 

’ 5[% ’ift*>rwT^ ara^^: I ’TftoinT^^n% C^^-ei- 

20 fJtwirff: I ‘SlRqMi%’ 59ni%ara^f?i^ 1 

rRTFTf^ mw fIrWT IR<J II 

^npr^i 


25 


^^Ri^^i^Tm: mrwi^l 

II R% II 

JT^ ^ Hm m =^ 1 !^ I 

5r^ «raT— 

‘an5% vi<^i4i»i4<Mfl i i4^<ig lr I 

^^?R5 ?Rr WTfl’ II 



^-a. R ‘5R5rat%’ sn^ ft. ? ‘?n[%qt3^i^:’ 









TTftSIT- 


SBT <M*< qs «ig 

I JiresT^ *Tsn — 

‘q^^^^T^STTsfNr: H^nrirRnlkoi: I 
^iraT5=3l^ II 

SRT »Rm(T ^ 'Tirr^ng^:, ?i?n«niTd<^ ?T^nJTH^, 5 
^TsiT^T ^ 'rt?fT ^ig-: i^iJlTr^ 1 

srPgs^^^s^ ^sTT — 

‘«TT5g ^ ?mi=«*n?mT^5TT: 1 

%^^JW»^'rei«ITJ9?WRt cftwrfw: II’ 
sra f i^^Tf^n ^twTc^rft^ FiWTn^ t 10 

< T|i <g l <e'»i — 

‘jnrhRra^ HTyM'T# f ft^fsimr: 1 

5?TtTRR::5Td^ II’ 

am TT ^ij i K #rar?rq^?^ra[^ i^mir- 

I ^ ^Tf^qr^rr^ ?r5HT«mm^T 15 

^ %^rai; 1 

STT^ ^ ^ ^ II \o I) 

srRt’^qFimmT Jm iU? ii 20 
sm^ I ^niT — 

‘?m®iRfJiiwi'?iwHlr ^n^5i ?t: i 

II’ 

i*«ft^ i ^w T ff i m^ I «raT — 

'ipnn^nmn’ i 

11’ 

ai?r »m'Mii<(r JrmRnqtq: 5n®^:, »nR^T?^ aim: i 

I ‘g^Rqrd^’ ©r. ^ ‘iniRq^rRlq:’ fir. ? ‘im=q’ f^. 

V ‘q«53cqi?iRf^’ 51^ ft. H ft. ^ ‘qgifidq:’ 

ft. » ‘gw’ 5 ^ ft. < ‘qiRqRudq;’ f& ft. 


25 









10 


g v 44 w THTot g^*ra^ 

^ Wf\ II II 

era insiiFT ©R# ^ — 

I 

%«ifil'<fraT5Frr u’ 

*raT — 

ferni% sr^ 

<n^irfR sira i 


^ T? 5f3 HT arar ^ ii’ 

%iiM ^ f^r: 1 

‘^TReraw:’ ^ I ^rar — 

15 ‘mi ?TR5grT5#>rs^ ll’ 

srar^: 5FTnTT irfH^rard?: ft^pen^ i arer 

f^r: ^ ll ll 

era«%5t^a %s «r«iT era — 

20 Tife ~t ad*T i? g ^i g% i 

?rfra^^3^4 ?isn — araw ‘^ra^-’ ‘n^, f ft^- 

^^ig^firsfaTra%5T’ ^ qi^ i it ^^ra %gqe5P7fi[eT^ i ^ra % 
‘^?4qi'ira'^+*ii(»:-’ j^cMiqr erar^ q#errar?TRlq ^qr g w^Vq^ 
25 HR^qreRirar^eifaij; i ^ 

qe^TRern, ^imr%: ^qT%iiT ^rrc^arar 
QTirara;-^ q qrar^ i «rqr %— erai%€ra- 
l^aiKT^sj'* garas en^^q q g sr^ i qirl^qT^^ 

5’*^! TsrraRora^S^ ^q^etrar^ i g *T^wei%! 


e ‘s^erar qt^rinn^’ r 'hrjj (•( stu^-ii^ ’ ^ !^-^ . ‘irraq’ s[^ 
3 arasreer#^^; qps:. ? ‘;pq[r>it’ v «en[ fR^RH K’ ^ %. 









in^yn%sf^ — 

‘g# 5ra fTST% SRhTftr% arar^n i’ 

»il<rMtftirc i 5 

g R i gq^s ft I aar — 

^tl^i^I 'i>i«^^ <i'*nmA 

af^aragssa %aT h’ lo 

silt l>qiRsi«i*iat qn»?%’qg?5?%si^ ^q^^?rq?ai^sjWin*T^ 
naag i a^^rarofRsff^ ^Jtwrg i 

ai[^chi<^(g|R Tg^ ^ w^ ^ I 

‘5^ a9B aT^(f^'(l^d'l»<*t: qRfW?: 15 

ganMwai^fiiJwftwid ^waaa?: i 
s>% <1 15| Pel[«4*< 

y) g <»l^ Rt g»s<d<: ii’ 

f^T^rR^RTT^ II il 


20 


qftonraRqftaw: i 


am — 


‘fm^sfhnaa ^T^uiwm ^ am i 

^ qamar ii’ 25 

at<»<i *«mii^*< T ^ I am g ara«m»mr- 

a aggaV ; faff5rT%agq?raT 1 srmn^ aata;, 

1 g«i% ‘gmmfg q^arftr’ ^ngmi?t'mamm5=gr- 

? ‘i^ am’ flr-j^ arf^; see notes. 

^ ‘aa’ f^WTRm^ ‘fa aa’ f?rM m-w-©f-S^l 1 ^ ma ga^ ^ a 1 
see notes. ? ‘^aag’ ©r. 









sr g «ft #sn^rfT!ft*i: i 5f gjTPRi^f^- 
^ cn^ic»4 JTf% ^ I ww ^ 

I «Rr g i ‘fT% ^m- 

n%-’ fOTir ^ g qftomr: i wrfhwow»z^ wi^- 

5 jvn.i4<aii«:gacw tg i sr ^ vizsrt^- 

I 

srawf^ ■<g'M«fc»<<^(5|.»f4^a^R t w t I «mT— 

<^wiw^g » yi ; ig^^sr^qi; ii’ 

10 srar srqhranft^'?rmTfnrT srf% ^■q^ft- 

g%: 5r^^fc«Rr* II II 

^ s# Pls(m«^ ^ ^ I 

*Rr >c^ «t4wi!t g^c: i «wr — 

‘Pfe dW}wqri<^ft4 <««OR55rr smr 

t^srsfN^^rtm ^ ssRT^qnr^: i 

20 ?i*iT — 

‘«i4 «fTS«c: ^ ^ g^! 

^^ng: ^ ?iWt; sraq% i 

gd i ? ^; ^ ?rr!En5=JT^’Wf^HT^ gH; 
qn T t^<» ! fR i 5^ 14se5qissiPr*ia; ii’ 

25 STS 4ir5«sr«i*<iqRr»4i' qmftai^ ^[^raqRhsrnrr- 

^iwfqrg I 

^ #rOT: qr ©fsj^njqr: i *rqr — 

‘ft ai^i: I 

#5i®r sgromJft ftft€r«T ii’ 

30 3mft;Rh*nfq% g ‘^!ng^ g^ m’ i^g ir Mqi^ Hwwntiq ; i 


t w. 







ai% q t ^ RT ^ 5T i?rei^ n’ 

w(iil^«<ftRB^, 'J«ii^ T«n?T5m5f!ral^f355Td^5^ i 

it li 

‘3^w *iwt ^^wr: 5 

^ 5 # 0 ?r sif^ i 

5iT?^r sr ^ ii’ 

aiw^^ll^dl $nPcl<tl'i(449^'l^: I — ‘l5%^raT <'ii<3*^’ 

I sr -cti ^ K^^ ^ i I ^rar — lo 

sRftrf n ^rfjret^T: i 

hW 5FJT«T II’ 

T* ^r II ^}s II 

»i»^uTi«^iis^m— 15 

‘&*r nhr^^; %gft% f^r^Nr ^ i 

•TTnnn ^ »i%> 4 ^ 9 ijii^ ii’ 

^ ?r*n^ if 41 ^+i: I — 

‘*rsTT^ ^rarf^ fira^ i 20 

«5af^raga5aTTOT^Rr: 11’ 

sm fiia<3i<{irHJ fe(re i «<c^i ^ sf 

5T a yi ^ T fn; , a ^<^i4«»mid«4iRi»: t 

% — ‘ai iw 4 ^ 5 »^N«< 4 ^-’ ^g n <(i 

2 Rir^ I a %? WTi% 1 25 

a<<t>id' aifrw^c^n^ 1 %^r^! — ‘araa^friV 
Pl^*l«iiciilti<i»d<fi(^Ri^^! I 'ST^< 4 l 4 ^**f Rl^cqi^^HI ^PTOT- 


% a-a. ^ ft’ fft ^-a. ? ‘amwit^r’ t?^d< 3 [- 

‘pPrftsf’ ??rwit a-a-s^^:. v ‘Rrc^t#^’ ?ft Pr. 









^ ^ "N fv ^ fsr> 

sr^bl^: I 8l\»u4^HM.:ictu1^ — ^IWMI^:, sig?^- 
Wl^:’ I ^ =9 ^74>l9ft* 

I g^g5Rg — ‘aT§7^-’5^|T 5rrf^a^a^t^?T sr 

*r^: ?ft^ra^<i%Srsrr: — ‘aift ^ 

>R515^5 SSSPWRPpraHtw ^Id 

qf%: ^ ^ I ^ 3 sftra^rar ?IV?W5- 

5 RTtr^ q <^^ ?rT#3^ 1 ^ 

lOgStfir:, ^tm^ddi^flr %5^ifiT:’ ^siki «rftDmTre5^R?ThT: i 
‘nrwft^ 5rg^s#r q#?T: i’ 

srat^: I SRT ^ ^- 

I ‘3^#^, s#Tt q5r%-’ 59rii^ =5 it?t 

^ 1 am it I 

13 sif^ sr^l^-^^T^niR ^TT^i^: I 

^ ^TJTT I arR^r:, iP^r^T^^sin^ 5 % j 


imhfr»^«m^?T^ilfma m^i m%^s=T: 1 

5 im ijRiV «Kaftr^ inm 5 ii^^ g?Tft; 11’ 

*»<4dM«i'W ^ ^'mr^25m3!j%^5T 11 ’ 

^ jm I 

<C 5 m: ‘SiRiarit 5 «ihm 5 :mWt^uiT*rre(^ ^ ^iivrfr:’ ^- 

25 w^rf 4^yRtt^r ii li 

*mr — 

gri^naiRnirram m 551x33; 1 

e^^fuiaiKT 3x% 3ft 3 % 3 ^ ft fig g; Tmr: ii’ 

30 ai3 ‘aR%33T’ 3Ti 3«R<i33n(n%3n3«n 

fi33t • ®l%t<3 33T — 


t ‘^^f^raxsifR’ 5fi& fr. ^ 

itc^ddiRd ^-3-S55Ri5Xt;. 


t’ ft. ^ ‘X^’ 









ftR!% ^ ST grareq^siT gs^rr i 
^T% ^s?rTgh?Iii 5T% q s<nH T {)f^<}.ji4t T f ll’ 

qschCT qTt%Ts?Tsn^T;, ^ g | slhs T ^ ' d T 

sftqsftsigiif^ ST%Ti44if^I^dcm^ I 

II II » 

©raqTCsrtsqTTgs^rq: i srssri^giTft’snnon^ i 
smr JT*T — 

ST srsi^ ^ i 

^ ?T^ gs^^rt ?r4q gm ^ qft?w% ii’ 

SWT qr — 10 

snq gqipTTSTTq^: 

^qqfq^^# q grr siqgtg^: I 
JT^qsTT^ ^ srer fqqrq^ qf^t 

Sfq q f^WTS^nq^! fqr %g qiq% u’ 
qnq ^aqr^q: ?t!%:, qq dt q gq isrr d. 1 15 

sw g qqqT%: snq+i^Raq: | # q q T5T q qT %l ft ^qrq: 

^^STsrfq% qqr qrftqsuTSTTgj^qqrg I qff qr^qqrsT^ i 
si^g snq wqu^q^q; i q qqriqqcq>uQ)qiP)<qg^ i g 
qfgq^%^ I ^NT^q%%sf^ qq T T % ; 

qqr^qH^: i q q 20 
^qsptqi^Twg, g^ ^BSRR^snftqTTqT^ 1 q qrqffq:, q^gq^TT- 
I 1 % gqstqrqTRTfT^f^qsqsThETqiT^q: 1 
qqqf^qr qq% gq^ gf^q q ^qqqirfq qq <!i t i ^ 

q^qrqrqig 1 

jTf^ mumi I 25 

^rr^ sr^RRT m jhr ii »<> ii 

3n^4«>n ^ 3:tNf^ ii w 

SftH ^RTWT^lf^^fR^: I 

^ ‘qg^ q gqt qftqisq’ q—q. ^ ‘qswq^^tqt’ 51 % 

,? ‘qsftqTSTusnqw^’ ft q_q. v t^^’ iqqrRqt 

q-q-g^a'sqti. 



«iqqr|i qt^qr qr 





.^0 




mi II «R I) 

^ wr^^tc^s^raig^Tf^oi l^«i^ w — 

‘a^: ^T 5 ^f^»aa 5 % 55 ni^ ^fTT^ i 
5 ^rrare: ^r|^nq> ll’ 

3 BT ^aprerf*?^ -sj^^H+NMK^^sfrr i 

51^ ainV i 

301T jjUH^ w Pq gar^ar eirasrr 5^ ii’ 

HSRIWtW jpr: I 

10 ‘II1=T?»T% ?r^ w:^UHpr«*l: I 

, ainftaTfta^=rn»m*ira«niRi^ 11’ 

«ra ainfti^ I 

‘ij<s(i)«ri«n *iT% 'iji'i'g?^ I’ 

sra * 5 !^ ^c?^^«dilTfccjW'*wii<j;j{»!i^<(: I ^ ^fnairf^in^ 1 
15 wnwif^wi^ ^nrr — 

‘^qtcsw^RWT: ^ 5 rsn^^ 1 
i spjrar nm 11’ 

snrra'! 1 1 3®^' 

«r^t% 5 g^!jrT§iiftr# qm%?# 
20jpt: I ‘ar q^W r-’ f?ir^ ajrTircrnm 5 f^ ©rSf^ fiB^ir 1 1 

jrjtjnrrat^jfrr *isit — 

g^ sr 1 

fRm gfii^ aarra ^ ’apa8r% asar^iT ii’ 

SRI 5 r 5 i^%^twrii*TraT 5 srat^nTnTt?^? 9 T 1 >5a?paia^ 1 »T5 
25 ft<^ ’T U | iHdl^S^gtR [PH f 5!I1^ I 

5 prg?^^rmT: «d)'«WTa?wg I ^^-anFt^afrnri 
‘JT^ 55 Rif^?r-’ wrw^srr^rr: 1 5? g ^- 

atHT M ^ I c^cM ai^srsT^ftwiaVar^^^; 1 
sm 5n'^^t?nn; ^%!| f ^^ wi g — 

30 m wr^^rTf^R[T: |^: I • 

II 11 

3 wHtef % ail^^ wpR ff ; 

^ aiiarr^iRT ii««i«il ^ Sfrg^r si^as 










'951TT ^ t srt ^^q^^^sjrr ^tsit 

‘^PTTW ^5T?T5gR>T — ’ I ‘?iJr?rar ^w-’ 

i "R^h^siiT *T«rT — 

‘CT^i^rR ?HTi^ f^tr^T f^nrgn: i 5 

g^?TTwg5?it5R Vf «’ 

8Brre?ni^ 'k^ i %?i^rairr w- 

m l&^F^5rr 5 ^ ?re w«n < 

®Rr gort 1 ^i»n?n: 1 

^^^TirRtf^firw fl:^ ^ I 

¥j%g ^ srwirar; 

T5=?ri ^^'lar- 

1 ?ra ftRtrf^rhr^R w ’S^f^t^ ‘«i^-’ 
6 rSm <ncrl% 5 ^'nTrq^ 1 aig^rr^ *niT — ^^-15 
qr?:’ jftqr?!: i ©raf^ 

firftra^rVqi^T^i^ 1 g«iT% — 

‘snwgftR’ ?9ra ^ »jir%««4t <gq i < 41 ^ i>«#ti A <** 
i?mi: I Mdl r^HP T nTr: — 

5r^'V?mRT%^ 51^ 11 «« 11 

‘wsai^^r: ^Rg»^5r-’ <S5|5J%% 1 

ai^mrf^ ftSr -dR i g qr^TH *r 1 ^arag'n^ 

^ cli^ iPH ^ snrrgf^argmfR?!?^ 1 ^4?.Ml*Ji^i««vi ^ 

I am — ‘aa fram: anraraa:’ si^ 1 25 
a^a gifa^i^nwT a^Vaaraha^ 1 

^Tpq^fpqt: sRpr^ !r§i% ^ ^ 1 

ai a^aa: 1 a^ aai — ‘aa: irs'^sqr:-’ 1 am 
aa a a ta m t*^ — ‘u^^: — ^ ^ 

l^ii rCT a ^a 30 


» ^ ft. H ‘jTTO^qm:’ ft. ? s[f% 

ft, ys ‘mftaR’ ft. ^ ‘aRJftmd’ ^ a-a. 









erafi^ d«i«^d<}Rt4<jiiJr^ ii’ 

srafT^^ sfl'if'^ i 

*mr WT — 

5 ^nrts^ifr snr: T 

SBT sTrnnf?it ^hrTrr: i 

arm =? ^ wtsf^ ?;^‘* i 

SR^RRT^ m ^ II VH II 

?m *i«rr im — 

frrnwqRjrq^?^-* i 
swr^q' Jn^nT% H’ 

g«rT — 

15 grKtt^: «^aaREJi«qrf|fti^?T; i 

W5f goi^T> %q: I t^sjigr i aa 

‘vrfisTm^’ f?g^5EiT^ra^ I «^— 

1?^ # ^ STT^ I 

20 rpn — 

g»n«(^N?^s%^T?ii^5r%sfrqh^ferra[^5^5tTT: ii’ 

I *( I 'i i g 5raf^^ 

. Il«ci»(^^: ?r»*n3Rigqq%: ^TwrrqsrhsiR^tcgtqejrT i ^ ^qf- 
25wnr^ — ‘%^nf^JT^:-’ ‘^^i%!fi^f>T5drr w ^ ;2nni- 
gr^qr: ^srsir:’ =5 i ‘g’w 

^nsqTRT 

I f?r-3ig i ^ g qr ^ TR^T f^ iq- 

qq^rrf^ 5niftir% i ^n^g?n?^SF?nTr^f^5WJr^: i 

30 ^ ?r+wwi4jd<*r i srirRR^^ ii rftiiwa ' ^- 

g?li^«5i9Rn sf^q^ I 5f g sr^Hgqq® <^ig i 

? ‘qtg;’ 5^ ^-w. R ‘q^-i^Hia’ 







n 


3 HifJid 3 nn^’ ^qrf<)d 3 1 

3 3 y» ’* <fe»u^>i M’ 

^ri'iUi %Rt?raT5^ ^rf^fRT 5% ^s%fT- 

55fT? 5 % ^^f^f:, ?Rr I 

tJf^^cqiqi, I 55 3 ^c|lf^«j(i^: 5irf<iI^M4KU|;T 5 

^ I ap% 3 — ‘aT^'4R§t> ^'t^<?. q (^RtiTm srq^- 

Hs^fsran;’ 5 % ^ 3 ^ 1 

?it»trptt i a^sjrar ^jfzrRr 
??^rgnf5i®%»r 1 aif^- 

I 10 

?i 3 ra% qRT? 5 ^ ift art * 1 % garr 1 

sif jps^ 



^ »r% 5 i 53 smHts'g 3 !W^: ^VTR?RT 15 

*TraRq|^?^83T j 

I RhR4|^^ II 11 

l^q^Pk<i^'>i<ii^<^iiIdMr^i^'it^ui|s%gc|Waf; | »rer ’^h^^rRT 
ag^sFrf« 3 ?%!r ft^rwiwjc^a^ I 55 3 Srtsra^^ 

I ^qwftniR'iT = 5 t?^ajnri ^gwra':^u wi ^ui i 55 rf^ 20 

g# ^^STT^T I «I3ff :— 

‘^^Wi 3 gT 3 i^s»gqT 3 T%sf^ 1 
sr:^<o(j<mui FindWh# srasa^ 11’ 5% 1 

'Thk^?Wj m II yv9 n 25 

aa^ ^:, ara?55^ ^anpi?: i HTj?Rt q>fa ; I sra 

¥i%s¥^ arar am — 

‘^aiggft: ^ 5 m^ 5 T; 3 gr i 

fqraaig»M cT^ frRSfgar ?r3^: W’ 

3 «^ ^J^r^^nMI^n-^^gi^^iqiilRii^siT^aRHiaT: I 3 «IT 3 T — 30 

^p?r%% gjait^cjr^; | 33^ — 


t ‘ari^'Rk'JT^o’ 5% ^-3. ^ ^-ar. 










s(Rrra?w 
^ ?mr 



5^g5>' ^mwr^fir^: i’ 

, ISww ^m: g’iihr^: i 


10 


‘aiw(%5TW5sra«Rm»ir: ?n?*rawi?: i 
srerr: ^r^rwrorjprr: ii’ 

®raT — • 

‘arerr: srapr^^aff^ g 

ia#K ^ w ; ^ g »n^ g i 

©r*dg ^ gir: ii’ 


ara 

arargs^ «rsrr — 

?ren ^ns^srarat w’ 

«fiWi q 4Q >q 4 ^ar i ^Toii^inm 5 ^: 

5ra^rer5%5T ^ 1 5 ^ qsrr — 

‘jmVar gfi^rr^arf 1 

%ST ^fRTT arrs^ ^ «|lf^cn^ «’ 

5 ^, asr 1 

2E»i«r%srran^3H% 1 Hsn% ‘atf^rgw’ ^ ‘ajwj^gr’ ^ 
qi%s«ii^nw 1 fftoirs^taii-’ 

591^ «riW^sftoit sismw^gif^ q-ai^r^^?ra%^ i ^ 
^’^«srT I i 

'RcmW JT^cnJiiMs^hr fT w ^ 1 

M it 

> ‘«*s|s^fl’ HT% ^-sr-3^55^:. a ‘3p^' ‘3J«^^ren%’ 

53<«lcM< ^-^-pa^wt:. ? “ '»^- 

9f??T” ^^Ifrarfe 3i-w-g^fra^: 1 jm5a«a9tii?N^*rmgfi% cf^tw^. 








V\ 


‘sig&'RrPr «i%g «j ^q[ ^n ; i 

SRT 4(rv4f^’i'«)W !ifg3??T5!Rg?rT5n'?ig^'nn^iRi^^4tvr 
I 

"T *Tra^ i 
*4K?ii h’ 


‘^PT gra: «hl'iS^4l grsn^: i > 10 




5 I 

srsT f^vsni II II 


15 


:**>»? ! rjl ' C^P l ^— 

Itrfr ^ ^ftaig f^ar flaw garamp^ ii’ 

sRj g ^ pn ^a^TPTT: sTf%mg?ir«iTa a^rr ^*13- 

iPH^EaT?F^^: I 20 


‘ft ?nTr»iri^ 

finrr ?Tqi^4t m 1 

wra^ ?i[^- 

nraT% «ni^ ?sei% siniR u’ 
ti RR I snfJr^r ^Pipna^^rf%ara»a!R: 1 25 

SPT a a 1 

tT5?T§N%^3?i^ 5i«RP^ I 

^rmi^ II v H 


» ‘cwMhm’ w. R ’ fra ft. ^ ft. v ‘stf^ 

•wppTOa’ fft ft. ‘41'>*ii«f’ fT% w. 









w — 

«r«i*^d Wtsft 

5?t: ^ ^ -^Pifsci^n ii’ 

^ ^»4i<t)^ui)^T«^'7toi '9 f^^i%w ft??raT^- 

5 tfctf qr ft^gT I I ^nrr — 

5r5^T5Tt*T!T <5^ I 

% 5B«PT: h’ 

SRI ^*i3&?i'i^il^i‘5a *c^ I '1^*5 '*1 ^nrr — 

10 ^Irsoir: 5t??t 7?nr#l8r h’ 

q ^^# Tti !Hdsn:45«i<>!j^^: I 9innn^ 5ira»^l^*ft¥Jn 
f|;w I — 

‘«r^^[5r?pnrft ?rc*fel+i(8iki: wiriri i 

si^Ri4irmftng ift ^ irra ^ JiRf^ihn^sr ii’ 

‘cM^r 5% f?iT«p!rr: n^sfamr i 

^HIg^^nTTgft!^ »5^: ii’ 

»iug ^CTsgrrg nsi: si: i 

SI^g»I#W355^: ^ W^Wrl: qf^STS^rat H’ 

TO sni I SRI ‘TO: si:’ ^f^TOrTg* 

«i^TOismsi%TOiiiTO I ^ g ^ sig’TOra- 

JTSRI > ;i c<u | ^ ^ ?II»SI^, SI A^^«-TO: I ^ TO«^to4^- 
^ITO^: | 5T% 4^HI T| gg|S =g <lV^ g si 

«i^ I 

II II 


25 


15 


20 



q=r ^t'^m i 

TO ^ TO g ^^»TOJ ^ ^liSsff SPIT — 

‘^SH SjSlTO^ TOTsg^ TOTSIsg^R^ ?TO?S^ I 

%^si%% sroronTOT^ ^jtito to: h’ 


I ‘i^5K)^;’ R ‘=s fi g ;% i ^iH ’ 51^ ? ‘w’ fRr 







SRT sp^ctsTF^: ?I«TSJ^ I 

I ^ ?:%7^tra5wnrT9T 
RtM gsnga i 

?^*'<l4'-ll^'*'<l'H«ldc^'H f|f^«IT I ad+^l<+?<JJI ?raT — 


sRiTwreT vrt 


^^cwmre?r%« i ^ — 

‘ir«im ?rw ?i ^ s^ g^ i 10 

?r5it«jiirr: <T^€Tmr5i^ ?r%gM: ii’ 
sra m 5{i WJiVsg'rMd ^ 

cfc^c^^ , ?i ^ra^d*dM4<^»n%uJ'w nra i si^'^wmnr 


w — 


‘ff i^E?5Tarr3HRlft srs^gw:^^ HTwfJrg ^ i 15 

tT!%ff 8 cf^ v r i^^f !ft^?«m5raR«rr a %^si%- 

q4d«^ I 

«r«iT wr-*- 20 

sM ^T^wtnt’TW'iOTT i 
^i-d g g<^d f5?r u’ 

sra «i4ai»i«^*i ■RpHr?!^' 

q4ii?Jidg I — 

% gqqwwv q?T: * =315^14^^1 JT%; I 25 

jTtfrff^snrfw 5mng ii’ 

sra JTJqRsn gqd^Nuidg^*^ qqsreRg i 

‘^i'sgg^: ^<#i!t^iw^T I 

?T <1«I4^IR?: H’ 30 

K ‘q|>^’ fi^ fir. ={ ‘^tq^qra;’ f^. ? 

3([ir V *ar-^ ( against the metre ), 

M *aq:iJT’ 3?^ ft. ^ ‘5rq:fq?q’ ft. 

•>^ «T«» 


*<w®eT m’ 







I I *r*n — 

‘fi?^ g# i 

ft?R% g^n 4<i^«giHi5 > ii’ 

B ff l^*-iiiiQifiR ?rT|'? ^i 4q i»T i q v«4 ^ii m t g 

q 4^ % ^ qmi^ gi 4<*i.n1 Qi-n m idR*j t g r g gT RH4j( . i sfrft’rorsjr- 
qi%: I ^ra ‘fT^Vs^T ^R.'nii^w-’ ^flrs^q’Tq^HRroRra; i 

II HR II 

10 ?T g 

^Tft^^Th 5^1^^ I 

ttvim-53^^s5|^: n hr II 
sn^TM 3i<[w I 

JT^ ^ I is^RiK^fe^: 5?i: II H« II 

^q^^^hnTRT^rf^^ tg^q^^m<rg5^5rtai5qwR»i3 Sr^- 
^R«q ^ I ir?^ ?rg^i%5r m^4t ^ 

'qgrq^s'jqfti^qiTRtq^w %% ST^* 

sr^irtsft %%sft5i5^%5%sf^ 'qgilqrirm^: i 7q44i<iiv^<kii- 
20qnrani^ Stfec^is^RiRwcM+i^t 

o!|Ri>««; I 




‘ai^igsf g4 ?RrT ^ j’ 


) ^ i oc{v %qT^ wt ra ?n5?mq?3n^ 1 ailq ‘ii ^ 

qre aim»^ 1 ‘srq#^ qr^ ^q|^5«n%q^%iT- 

^RinEra: I sraqra^q^Jt ^^q^^nratc^q^iwg^; 1 
qc[9mt ^'lqmH4idR)[<*iqw<uir3F*; 1 s^<^i g q><jR B; i 
%% ttm — 

) *8i%»iR3oiniisf ejoit: h’ 

2 ^ 

. ? =q’ qfit HI% 'a-^-S^Ml:. R *ai^’ fgt itT% 

? ‘fqiRs^qif^'K’ 5C^ ^-^v": - 









JJORI®^: figSE! I I ^H^^PSrhWHT- 

dc^i{|4uiiPr I %55rm *wr— 

‘#or: sjiWtsf^ 5nft ^ i 

sRi)^ ^r*W'HPir^(5 ’ira g h’ 6 

I ‘^nTirnn^'T^^nf^^ 

ft q j S t qr 5i(TOK^ ;’ 

ifcT ^ I ?tsn% — ^nwr- 

StIt ^ I sra 'q ^^r^rax# i sRg 

qsil-fesiift gM: I 10 

‘fga^raaqrar imr jpntqr fo^xrm: ii’ 

^ gri i^a *iraftr% ‘J^aiw’ ^ i 

^ I si^^^qqaiq^srf^ %qf5rl%^i«isn ^ i *Aun<4i4l«|H.— 

‘?ifraT#qreTr qrimrftiw! i’ 

^ <iJTq% %q: I . . . .. 

‘5if 5mgwHq5xT: ?Tf • 

^arnxnmft^sq^: a%i^qnrgrrR?ttqiq: u’ 20 

l[? a^T I srat^Rirfim vt^;, h g %h?rt i 

‘fiffAq sRT^r^ HT 1 

aPTOxaf ^ -(iqiMftq u’ 

^ *5 »TT?yqif^ waakt 1 ‘sf ’ ^«iqi 1 

‘®5Ett3r ew qm: m# i’ 25 

5?irfr xji w«q'l Rhgysi 1 ai «rq Jis^re: i 

RHtRfe4f^jn#T f f i 

qrrerrg «5fhirT n arar% 1 «5q ^ ^hwcq ijq 

g^q i h pT ^ aawdfil^fN I aar ga: ^arwa: qiVaaxa- so 

mi 


? ‘ag’ ^ a-a. ^ ‘a ana^aa:’ ^ a-a. 








«raT — 

Pk^i'^cii *ra: I 

^ ^«4\<5;mr w^#?m%rHnra u 
«raT«TOhT5T nvj — 

5 ‘«r3«ns?rr sRnf l r# sn?^ \ 

w ^ ?r%5rr ^wi u’ 

^ »ra «r%«Tr w sr se 


OT ^glrSTT srfesfi: ST ^ «’ 

10 &sin5l^4«jmn i q g ^ ^ iwh T is TT^sf^ 

efT^^SFIT S T^ <Ji% ?ft«srn I 

^nTRni^j li ii 

sTORMi^: ir^spir^ I 

SR^ ^Ast ^i^ui sT^^Ti^^^ciszrsnp^sn^: i srar— 

15 *5!n^ sT^^TSTfTSfsi^srTsn- wajtsTRt: i 

«nfe#Ht srerwTWsrtt^rsmT sr^srrasrsifWfTf ii’ 

SIRT *T?iR^ tA^ig<»oi44glWST I ^ ’ T ; I 
fe g T Ti s^ smr— ' 

‘snararB^Tsfttrer #^rit ^ ttst^st: i 
20 SRsiT^JT sTsn^ni sft ^wrf ?tfA^; «’ 

ara s ^% gsTT % qT ^fts^sT^tsrWRRrfAwarafTt: i (Ad ^g w t ^A 

g f s»g ^r, «mR»^, sRtq s si nAcAsT ^ I ?ra %gTrsir 


smr sm — 


25 i^ST%T4>T<:^«tAyiO P t ^yi ^ 3?: I 

3TT[555^#qn>f^^ ^ ^sS ^ Sg t T i 
«rsr% fftg fs:^ snAra# g^si^: n‘ 

SRT g<sRnn i ^i>»<Hwi f^grrr i ailRr ^ ‘%®RTf %n’ 59m 
‘%9rrig^’ fllr vk 1 si^^- 

30 sgRsp^ 1 5ra f| ^ sT ^q^n^ -ff idt fsfttrw?- 

»tAsI ^«flt4Md4ll qSRTT^rogSTSlAspTTfA ^SnW&WRrl ^ Sf 


:’ fSr. 



'Jo-K'Ji 






ajTfpgrfhi: I g 
a%^5in^T^?w fipTT 5r^i4 
JTTW^SJrT ^li% rr%^^^5Tf^r^^^?T^5^ I ^«TT — 

‘3i^?T ^ ^ui?5R?T jpj^n^ninj; i 

?rf?TT ^ fta^orr ii’ ® 

srsr i ^ 

^<r>T ?fg?%5Tf^gf^ i 

sr^sqff^ggr ?fgi?THg;ggrf^fg(tgT<<^tgryi, i g?gf% ?oinTr:iT- 
g^g^i^Rggr are^gfWg ^g;, ^r^rg^g i ai^g i 
^ giggmWi^Ng^^^, g ^ i g^!=^T^4gt- 10 

fT?wr%g?uTn=?r:g?^: g^HWR^grwrgrg; i ^mfgrr^ gsn- 

ii’ 

gnr^: ^R?gg^ «gi<^q: q>T<in^ i ^ ^gr fg^uTHTrawr^ 15 
gtf^^i oii g gi<ii^^i^*'Hgig: i afrqRm^ ggfegr Rrggfg, gq- 
wT^i^R^Rig^gra; i ?rahmm4c% ggr — 

%5JqT5n%is%g g^qr ^i^sfRir i»’ 
srg g^gg5iT5ir«ro ^Rurvrr: 5«qni?ii%^qjTmg?%g rrir: i 20 
sTHRif g ^gsHTrastr: g«%f^%giT%?miRi?aqi8r^ Rgnr- 
^tNaiqTfrRgr^ftStsfnqmT gsgisqg^Rsr^ig: i ^q^g?% ggr- 
‘grgggff ^ fir; ^prg-’ 5?arT% i rirrr^ ggr — ‘^jgsnnggT-’ 

550% I ‘g^qr’ 55Tg ‘qdgr’ 5 % qi^ gqgi^q^Rrg^PTWgrRi' 

IRROsrqoig 1 RjrmrRR 'i^gg: 1 5WRrTRRg%w srarisr^^: 1 25 
tjg g gqi »?% gqqra^?^'^%qrf^gf^ gr%r sirt^- 
gq>: ?mRTl%: 1 %^3 <5g%5fT^rg^^g^^qq qg 1 

qq^g^ ?gT% stsr: »5^^qr%gf^qWfV^tg^r 1 soggr — 
qr »4q^g^f qRxgrgrtggr^wg 1 
qgV^qRft «««.^»il>g4 ^ =5^ M’ so 

55Rr spg 5R% gif5t«CT«iigfRq<ft%: I grfit^qbgHi^o^- 
I gg ‘sntgwcmqg’ 55fg fera^r- 


? ‘^dqiq^fqi^^’ ffit %. ‘<iTq’ ^ 5i-g. 









I ^nn— 
f^: I 

*nwTT^5n5r!?H nnH?i4l^'‘<«^ftI5i %5^ , sr i 

5 I qtr:-’ ^p«m5!ra»¥r- 

qnnsft ^: Sl%^: I — 

‘SJTWfRtsSRT Hr# I 

gWPT?^ W I II’ 

wlr^ qw, ^#rqwnnf3Rt^?«m^?t^ Jirerr flra^r 

I i*i4fe g= <fi ^ 5iw^% =3 =gg:sraRT ^nrrafy^: i 

^jtiiii i^ ^>5i '^ i^ g H T ^ ; ^n»nn I ^ =5 *f%^iw>% '454'Pr (*ii%5- 

^ ?Tr^^sm3sr^??mRhT: i m 

ai^fRWThT c% I ?ra 

5rT^V?mf^ «*ii^>Rk: i 

T^^nw ^ — ‘5!m|5 tr?3©f 

20f5^5srafRT%: ?WrW: I^ 

^^^^ S groT ?ra ^ »?5% II’ 

5^ st. T J i « i l r < ^ 3ai|i|^rwtii^M ; i 

25 ^ 5 ^ 'i^'i^^i^ ^iifN- 

^ I sTfT >5511^ ar^fR^irrrrhft ^ g i ^- 

JTm^ =3 f^^i.<t^i j ^ «iwiJ^, ff g ^rttWTm^ 1 srsRf- 
?i!Ri^rraf 5Rg?ngr ^ Nn^ggna^ i 

df^: Jif: II Hvs II 

«I«IT — 

‘wfira ^5nq^ ^orhfiw^ ’ift^twnrac. i’ 

^ 5i% ^-5f. H ffit ft. ? ‘ajf^sSFlft- 

5ft ft. V ‘a^:’ 5ft ft. 


30 









‘^wrwi%^%’ ^RT 515^%^^ arw's^^; i ‘sfi-^H’ "sr 1 

‘jf^^^P:t><ir: ?mNhn^«T fft?n 1 

*TfHT 5j;?raT ^?rsr% ilwm: n’ 5 

sra sr^uiii^ciiiwi^gT^ m^r 1 

fT w ii 

^wlRlP^Ti ^ ^ ^RTR^IT^ I 

sra^^TRJRp I) 11 

srsRpsrro ^ 10 

‘iT^i^ ^Tf^sinT i 

^ ST f^?r JiT^ I 15 

ft'44iv!i^<a ^ ^TftvHssrr ir 

srir^^sn *ft^i^d»iR.uiVsf^ ll^raiTftt^ ^r^ii^s^aTfl^r- 
OTTiTs=^ srTg% ^r^sfsr^: 1 15 ^ ^nrrsRj^rsRrar- 
g^ssft??TTS3Tr?i: I tHr!% si^sn?r^ ^ sriH^^f^srtqr^rsT^ 1 

55 3 il^^q>Tsi?i{^»fts7rTOisr%^ ^ ?t^iw: i 20 

5rf%?TT 
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«Bt niPit+^^«d<ss«i^l5wr g% srmig^: i 

20 ?niT — 

si^^Tiair; ^P^^i^Pi^iR:4»i: u’ 

■a^u^ukn fcR^WTBg, I ^ g^BV^^gui- 

SrBT ^^mf: I 

25 3^: ^35T?mn?[^5?^53onff : n t^o \\ 

B«n — 

‘3mig d«j ' »Txa^ q nq4«-dm(d«f ; I 
sTBrngi^: %?5rg^sigqR^lfiq: n* 

4)1^^ sri^BBT ^55?q5?f^orT^3rg5rg, i ff g B g q ?d<- 

30g3hnw5rar sT#i?r ^ ¥^|: I 


? '3!r>lT’ ^ ‘q^BRTfitsT:’ m qf-B. ? ‘^:» 









«i«n — 

‘f5^ ?5n?^ ^nVu ^sf^ JTJT I 
jpnnlT ©r^wiitsf^ ^ ^it ? T«?r% ii’ 
sfsrr ^ — 5 

‘*iTiR^ %g»i^ ^ng5T ^sRsnrg^nm »Tst?r: i 
iRf^ era ^ 3?raT ^ ^ 5T ^gr’HIra^ u’ 
’j^?tneR^f??ra?q^!rraw^ gomR^rs^^jrar nrsrara irRra 
51 I ^^i^jR^eisnfirRraT ^%mrararaf^ ii^rag^n^^ 

sTferar f?rar nswg^rat: w H^irar i aarar ^ goirafoi- lo 

•<?>»i(S>r^4fejfi?rai?T«nf|$l^y%^: I ara'fRRtcqravrrarat Owg; i 

30^0^%^ ^ II II 
WT ^5r I 

?j!fsr: ^ g u ra fi nt^sra- i ^irai^f^ 5 t«it — 

‘<<*w P5{^ <iR^Ji«t5y If I fira fgJT apis I 16 

gprar ar^^i# ^aran ftirar «iro^ ii’ 

ara <i»^i g^H- 

^i^Rrat I ar^ — 

‘R%er^?nraR grrar i 

^5rrq^ i?nft%erat. u’ 20 

srat fitOT ^^Tri^sn 5r%er: Hf s^rarf^irraTt T3;|Tafrcs- 
sraif^: I 

^ II II 


aim — 



25 


aati: ^91 

^ siararai%: I arogg^l^ ^[mrairafaivnang, I %#TT- 

gra^n% gf^: I 30 


? ‘dHrar^M^gs’ ^ ai-w. 





I ^rar jw — 

5 wrmf^'srra^^r f ^sr i 

s^r'TT^rs: sr&S! h’ 

sri^ 'KT^^ II II 

q^^npn'JTr# i 

10 «i?n — 

?isn WT — 


‘sTRn^^?m%irr i^i^iiiJr m i 
15 *rT^»j^nnH«mT ?fTS?T?f^ ?fwr^f^ ii’ 

5T =grq srar^^rV 3 ^: 1 sRsr^rnmmcl’ 3wn%g- 

I H to: I 5r?m I 5T 

STfTT: I 3l«T^??T^rmmTqi; | Sf ^ TO^H*TT^ I 
5j^ I «T *9 ??rWwH^: I <?! 

20 i srer g smssrpmnx^?^ 

(r( I *1% g^rt^g^f: 

iaTO^S<?t«raT: ?TfT: I 

‘anidM^r)s’:?r?TTTO ^spr^ g^: 1 

STOTJRts':^ #i5T^ h’ 


26 sm Jr5sr^?TTrm?TW 


I ^uidld^d ST^TSjrni- 


JTTJR^T^ ^^'T<:5ri^ I ?n5^iT?Ts?RTOToiTOf^ sreRgnrar- 
<T&g ^TTo I ^5fjTgi^% ‘®TRjig^^r^— ’ gro^ 1 

1 

30 SE^oitgTfTO^ — 


? ‘t3> ^ 5 ‘groro^’ ^ ft. 







«reTT Sl^l T ^<g^ f ^» TWTa ^ I 
TTtfiT: ll<ijO*<t(^ ll’ 

‘sTrf^jrf^iTf^fra^ ^^ei?TOT!T: stst^^i i 
ST 5 % 3 T u’ 

^r^T ^fnw^ jrfw^tt ii ii 5 

Strft’i^R^^rnTT^ I 

11 11 

T^TTW^y «TmniiTOa i 5i^ T^nrhn^^ra^fsifRt 

w — ‘ani ?T ?5Rh^-’ ?9 TiR[ I sj^ ^fir: i 

^«l+l«|5lTf^ I Ulig(im55l5^: I «I«Tr JTR— 10 

‘gTf 41 R>g r wgi*^^(^d i di^<*T ^ i 

5ira#Rt^ si sar^^a; ii’ 

3111 ?i»sTVsi^fTi: ^lonsssnim^ilH I ^ ^ iitsreswTw i ^ 

sn f rRrgw t’ s ? ! i srsii — 

‘^s^^rrstotUT: | 15 

5%^: T%S3[ ll’ 

sra wrersTRT^ I »5^ vrranirahf^ i 

ism%^ 'iftsR! I snir — 


“* ^ %ftoiT n^: ?r SRI: IPlf^ SfRinj; II’ 5 

SRI inas^ I 

wm ^ I 

sn^h[si-sira?if?^-sir^^5ssiwisfts5ilfRr: i 

‘JT^HSRIl^ 5lf %ftor: I i 

filSIl ll’ 

sra HTHI^ ■<MQ»ISRfHSIigi«fIWH I 

‘snsTTrcTftonfJiorenw^iWHg^g^ i 
gga ii '?ii^?i% ?resiT: qif h: «n^ ?i^r u’ 

^sRi \ ^ i^TTf ^mCV 

^idlgM fffi »T% sn% I 

% 










■<»fk':4><aii^^^jm M I .^.^1 5n O w% u’ 

ara (^4V'lr?|[f?ITirt <ii«n*>ai 

I — ‘arT^tr^ra^TT^fmtg^sr toi^- 

5 q4. r <^ i {4Mt ' r ^T: I wrarwra^’^ng'i^^niT 

^wssfrtHT ^T&g i ^ g — ‘<«ian*iwi?i3r^i^f- 

ideUM^^rV ^ i srft ^ — ‘?^n^- 

5?n^’ fra I si^g^Rg — 

10 

?nra^ I ^fra^ftrET g raf^^ri^^fTTJirara^i^^tgra, ^ rarwgra, 
g^'^TfcO ra i^if T d, ’ fra in=^!% i sra ^ — 

‘srwi^s??rw w# g ?Rira^: i 
^5^ dlw^^A^jiV <«il^i^id ^ wra: h’ 

1 5 ^ Trag’T^jRJiT^’ra^s^rara ?ifT wr^^pnfraf^ ?raT i 

•5^ — ‘wii^dmf^c^ ^?rafi?R5fR: i si^# g 

%fr!ftfrTTT?5fR:’, ?rff^ imrag, i 

^rir^ ^^fRTJ 'T5[^'T^f^f^rf^: ii ii 

20 <^iRlb^id>^Kiuu^(% ’w^'RftrsTOt ^«nrat^ra 

g *<Vd> '' g Tigit *«oiii«sKi«uflf^ ^- 

I era 

T^: II V II 

^asfraWfTfroinf i w — 

25 ‘%w: raragra^ira: ^R5*?ra?^HiT: i 

«ra rarafraral^ i #hirw^ 'sirgura fra ^isgr- 

«fi?4V: I ra% g’qra, =g •■ g. ? sBii r giMWsj;i- 

I »?dg*{4V: ft«rarara35fraWfiTO?if%: i 


^ ft. R ‘3if^^’ ft. 







^ 5 : 1 : II II 

SRP^FTT^ ?IS|T — 

‘9lrfrfl:%n€tn5s^^5rit?5Mtn^rHT^'T57ft%CT^ii^iTfr: i 

4iv« r «|gi i «^ T ^ Hi 4fi^a qrgr 11 ' 5 

arar ft41^ »T g rq g% ^ aiRt<i ^mfw; 1 ht ^ jt?^- 

%5*TT a^ionjgsIresTOricr %qg?!nq^ di% 

cwrTfJ^ I %^ar qr ^<ig>^g«<i> gr t 

ai%?B^H^a aim 1 ^t^- 

qT^TTi^iil>»r(<fi4<t»irl^4>io!i4CK 1 xo 

w ^ — 

‘argrm^ #«*tT ^arasgRgqiH?: 1 
aj^ 'MniTHf^ 5r«nf^ sr ?wni*T: h’ 
ara I ^n%f ?ifd ^rsrr — 

‘?<4«r#»w firi^ ?j5?ra cw: i is 

am^ ^ <<^M»-<l<<.< u> 

aiw ^ fe:, ^ g^ 

'^r^^^TTNr^qsBg, arw g^rer ^ 

srf?i41i^«y+i1 Rrar, anft%wff^TTii|PtT- 

E^rftq^, ^ m i^tfqaRn«iT^jR3?reT g^^ 20 

*T5T5!I^gH^?^'gahnn g'W'WNJ|ldI\WiitsiduVwi, *151 

^R!: Hqil4^d-d<-{{duidig^d wfStcT q ^f^- 

qfqnrss^nnaiT 1 

*wr qr ‘gqiqs^ q^qiST’ s[?iq ^ g# ^ f%^q?iT, 3ci 
??>q*(JrPr ?n^: l gpq^qT q^^i|^lq>^ q 5 T^ q jq: 25 
«P%f: I qqr — ‘g«q?4 g*q^’ 59rq g»qq 
irntr: | qs^qr g qid^taifi t R l qcqepq i qm^ I ‘gqr- 

'qs^: iram^’ f?Rr snqqnq^ qitt ^d»qf g% qqq^. 

?I«fq#% •ftqqiqrq^: I 

‘iraqiqiq'q qrSf^^qrqT^^Ffcr ©rqrg I’ 30 

atq qH^ an^fq qiqqjqi dVfi f dfflfd gssg ^ q ri^ ' fdW 

^ ‘f^’ f§r q-q. R ‘qffg’ ^-q. ? ^ %. 

V ‘q^sc^qrdm'Syq’ 








, irr^nm «»*iqT^q5pj^i ^q^— 
‘qqqT»f3i^ap?T i’ 

BRT q^ ^qq« ^rwTqrfqqrqT; ?n«r^, srifir qro^wr^- 
qrq^T I q^qn^sin’ ^rmnmqr^qqR 

6 *q q fitq oqrqr^f^: ?3T»TrqnJTqt»t’ q^qr g q qra qt ttt q ?iwt- 
q^ft^pnnqT qiqqf: I ^ qiq 'jq I 

«iq» » g r q T dM^iV qqr im — 

‘^ZT%oinftqc8Fmf^ ©rd#Rr qi^ ^rr 

qftqwnqrq: ^ ^ ii’ 

SRT <Wf ^uil •ftqcS^oiq'fl <qy ^iiqT^qRI^T SJ^FR* 

wr^ frqgqiw %^si^sgjr%qr: i qi^qr^qrqrahrq^- 
fRqV: 1 qqr qr — ‘R^iKMiiyCtsqR-’ fqm ^praigsrra^: i 
16 qqr qr — ‘^q^r ^^iqqqf qg:’ ?qrq pret ?q^ q^- 

q9BR-^^^ft% qq^^: I 

qqr qr — 


qhr? qqrftsnftqfq q%«f qk%qiqqt u’ 

20 «ra ‘q i^swiqi^ i i^ ’ q^r^^qrqi^t^fgqqr, q^t*- 

qnn^%f^q% M & giw ^ i 

25 ^ II ?oo n 

^ii^-^iH j sr^t il?o?ll 


qqq: qft^q: i 

^nmrarq srq?«rt i 


? ‘^fqroiftqo’ srt^ fJr* ‘iftanq’ §f. 



PARICHCHHEDA I 


(p*l9l*5). All Sanskrit writers generally 
introduce their works with a salutation or benediction. This 
(Mangala as it is called) is necessary for the removal of 
obstacles and for the safe completion of the work undertaken. 
The efficacy of Mangala is emphasized by so early a writer aa 
Patafijali, who says 

R' 51*1# ^ *R5?Tig®»r- 

#^r«lT *niT I” (p- 7, vol. I of the 
ed. by Kielhorn). Compare also the interesting discussion 
about the necessity and efficacy of Mangala in the Siddhanta- 
Muktavali and the Tarkadipika of Annam-bha^. 


It would have been better if the author had said 
instead of 

is in good company ; e. g. Abhinavagupta says in his 

&c.” 

( p. 1 ); and in his comment upon Budrata’s Bavya* 

lankara says “af^^ (P- !)• snftPjRT- 

desiring the unobstructed completion of what he 
wishes to begin. (p. li 1. 5) 

means Literature”; compare ^ V ^ ^ A 

11 IIL 28. means ‘Because, 

she ( Goddess of speech ) is the constituted authority in or has 
sway over the province of Literature.’ — 

supply ‘ He (the author ) makes the goddess of speech 

favourable ( to his object )’, wrote the Barikas as well 

as the Yrtti. But he speaks of himself in the third person 
( ) following the practice of such writers as Mammata^ 

who says about himself SSRT^ 

Compare the words of 

or of ( on I. 4 ) * sn^oir^pqf^nr^ It# *1^- 


(p. 1, 11. 7-8). Construe ^ 

?w: ^ 3i^r^ 3T*rH?Rit 5R5T5 ?r3. 


BT 


mf w 
means ‘well- 


* For the derivation of gT^irJr see Rl.^|rd^g ^ on the 
‘ W# on ‘ ^ lY. 3, 144, 



NOTES ON 


I. 1 


known.’ Dissolre gs?^ Many 

writers on Rhetoric appropriately praise the goddess of speech 
at the beginning of their works ; vide the the 

&c. 

am (p. 1, 1. 9). ‘As this work is 

ancillary to poetry it can be fruitful by the fruits of 
Poetry only/ No one, not even a fool, does anything without 
having some purpose in view. Unless the author tells us 
what is to be gained by a study of his work, nobody will care 
to learn it.* Therefore the of the study of this work 
must be mentioned. This work is ausiliary to Poetry in- 
asmuch as it helps us to understand thoroughly the elements 
of Poetry, and consequently helps the reader by giving him a 
capacity to appreciate and to compose the best Poetry. So the 
final aim of it being proper appreciation and creation of 
Poetry, the aim and purpose of Poetry must be the end and 
aim of this book also.t 


— ( p. 1, 1. 10 ). Construe ?ni: =^3#^* 

g#: ^ (^g;) 

means ‘ the class of four ’ i. e. the four 31^, 

^and (p. 1, 1. 12) =? g 4 ^ g 5 nfH: It is 

well-known that the four (mentioned above) are the fruits of 
Poetry. and are to be con- 
strued respectively with ^ and cTficT, e- ^ eTg ^ T g [ 

compare the words of Mammata W 

(K. P. l ul.). The fruits 

of Poetry are differently given by different writers: — e. g. 
^51 in his Kavyalankara (1.4-13) practically says the same 
thing as our author. Vtoana, on the other hand, says that 
the fruits of Kavya are (Pleasure) and (I. 1.5). 
Compare the words of Mamma^ 

» m- {K. P. L) 


wMdTO® ( p* 1, 11. 15-16 ). This verse is taken from the 
ancient Rhetorician Bbamaha (I. 2). A Transcript in our 
possession reads ^ 5fti% ^ But the 

ft I 

II 1. 12. 

t«r«rr ^^fhJmrniwRt d«rT 



X 2 


SAhjtyadabpana 


verse is everywhere quoted as it is in the text. 
eoQStant application to, or study of, good Poetry ( whether by 
way of composing it or reading it), sftf^ causes delight 

(to the author as well as to the reader). means 

’thorough mastery, proficiency.* 

f% ^ (p. 1, U. 17-21). The author 

shows how Poetry severally leads to the attainment of each of 
the four goals of man. The word is to be connected with 

each of the four words etc. 

&c. This passage is often quoted as a Vedic one. The readings, 
however, are different in each case. J and B read ^1% W 
( in heaven as well as in this world ) for ^1%. Our reading 
is supported by the ( p. 228 ), by ( p. 10 ) and by 

(p* 139 B. I. edition). The adds 

Compare for the idea the vere 

W I 11 !• 0- 

— ^As to the attainment of wealth ( by means 
of Poetry ), we see it with our own senses i. e. we see men 
> making money by writing poems. — Poetry 

does not directly lead to the attainment of physical comfort, 
but only indirectly i. e. it makes the poet rich and then he can 
enjoy life. Compare I. 49. 

\\ ^2J5TTfH^?r 

l>y regarding ( as the goal ) or not hankering 
after the fruits of merit produced by it (by writing poems). 
The idea may be explained as follows: — The composition of 
poems leads, as said above, to the attainment of religious 
merit and the pleasures of heaven as a consequence of it. 
These, although in themselves good enough, are not the highest 
goal to be aimed at. They are transitory after all. One should 
not rest content with them, because when one^s merit is 
exhausted, one will have again to suffer a fall from heaven. He 
should therefore aim at Final Beatitude ( ). This he can 

do only if he performs his individual duties without hanker- 
'-kig after their proffered reward and thus strives to attain 
to correct knowledge, knowledge contained in the Upanishads 
Compare I 

ST° 3qo VIII. I. 6; ^ ^ I 

^ II 5«s<fctqi^o !• 2. 7. 

— The passages which are useful 
for attaining Aloksha are those contained in the Upanishads, 
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NOTES ON 


L 2 


the Bhagvftt^ta, ifffmror, the others. a^cqRl * 

means 'thorough understanding or comprehension’. 

— Because it produces a thorough comprehension of. 

^3#RTfHft*-sRT5zn^ ( p. 1, 11. 21-23 ). In these lines the 
author points out the superiority of Poetry over the Vedas <fcc. 
as regards the attainment of the four The Vedas and 

S'astras are equally capable of leading to &c.; but Poetry is 
superior to them in three points: — L Vedas &. are dry and 
insipid; while Poetry causes the highest pleasure; 

n. The Vedas can be learnt with great difficulty; while 
Poetry is comparatively very easy; 

III. It is those of mature intellect only who can study 
the Vedas, while poetry can be learnt even by those whose 
intellect is tender ( not developed). Comparo (p« ^ ) 

I NtNT 31^ ^ ?nTT II’. 

compare the words 

51^ ( P- 7. Chandorkar ) • 

3Tr^^ 1 Compare also “w3 

i sf ^ fl ^rlir«r: ii” 

^^fojfTo XII. 1 ; vide (I* 4.) ‘srqt^fTWt'JFT: gjJIR* 

I ^e;qi^ l <i.»hl<.'fc - 11.’ 

^ ^ sr (p. 1, 1. 24-p. 2, L 2). 

If an objector were to say ‘Let Poetry be useful to those whose 
minds are not mature, but why is Poetry necessary for those 
whose intellects are mature, as they can very well grasp the 
meaning of the Vedas f We reply it is quite true that they 
can understand the Vedas and would attain to &c., but even 
to them the study of the Vedas would be dry and difficult, 
while Poetry will be pleasing and easy, and yet will bring 
about the same result. Who would then not prefer the more 
pleasing to the one which is dry and troublesome^ 

to be cured by bitter drugs. sugar-candy, 

Compare^for the idea q i g^ppw^i^nR^Mi^UM^i^ I aTR fra^d- 
II s5iw||<!4^|<thl*l^d ( P‘ Benares edition ). 
The last Terse is taken fro m the (I. 7 ). - 

♦See ^»3 definition | 

II’ L 18. 
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— &c. (p. 2, 1.3 fF. )• In the fore- 
going passage the author has established by reasoning the 
excellence of poetry; now he quotes ancient authority in 
support of his views, — This Furana is a peculiar one. 

It is a sort of an Encyclypsedia of Sanskrit literature. It has 
chapters on &c. It gives a 

brief summary of the in the very words of the latter. 

Many of its verses are the same as in Amara’s lexicon. It 
is something like “ Enquire within for everything.” 

5 ^ occurs in eyfiyo 327. 3 and 4 ( Anandas'raina ). For 
the Purana has ^ ^ attain 

to the position of a poet is very rare there ( i, e. even among 
those who are learned ) and ( real ) poetic inspiration is rarer 
still among them ( the so-called poets ). The Agnipur^a 
makes a distinction between and is the same as 

as said by ^ I. 16. ^tRr or is defin- 
ed by as by ^ as ^ 

* 9fi%2TR ^ 

II 1. 15 and by Jagannatha 
( p. 8 of R. G. ); ‘sm i 

^ — These words occur in the Agnipurana Adhyaya 338, 

7 { Anandas'rama ) I W 

^ 2^: II’. 1 3mio l. 

7. 10. means the three viz., ey^, and 
science of dramaturgy or dramatic representation ) is a means 
of accomplishing the three, qiy c gyy^yqy^ &c. This occurs in 
the I* 22. 84, ( ed. by Mr. Bhagvat ). There we read 

for of the text. 

^ ^ 0 . ( p. 2, 1. 9 ) — the word ^ here is the one 

occurring in the above, ^ for 

that reason. ^ % the words ( 

) the subject of this treatise has been indicated. After 
pointing out the reward of reading this book ( i e. the 
or ) the author points out the subject ( i- o* ) 

of the work. According to ancient Sanskrit writers, every 
book has four requisites or geyg^^^s as they are called, viz. 




of q4V>gi ' H and now speaks of the 


Compare ^^rrTK P* 3. 
Here the author spoke 
The is that of 


between the and Rqgf. The is one 


that wants to learn the essentials of Poetry, 
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L 2 

( p. 2, 1. 10 ff. ). The author alluded to 
is Mamma^ who defines Kavya as quoted by S. D, here. 
Construe (i. e.) 

poetry is oonstituted by word and sense which are faultless 
and possessed of qualities and which are further rarely with- 
out figures of speeeb. Lit. ‘This should be considered’ 

i. e. this is doubtful, improper. 

Our author first selects for criticism the word in 

Mammata’s definition of poetry. 

Ac. ( p. 2, L 12 ) If you accept as poetry that alone which is 
free from fault, then the verse Ac. would not be a poem, 

as it has the fault 

&c. ( p. 2, 11 14-18 ). fePTT^ 

l 3. =#. That there are 
enemies ( to me ) is itself a humiliation, to add to it, he is an 
anchorite and as such kills a number of Kakshasas Just here 
( under my nose ). Oh wonder, then, that Ravana lives yett 

— Ha ! does Ravana livel 
( as all this happens, Ravana must not be living, some one 
would say ; but alas, he is alive ), &c — Fie upon ( my 

mighty son ) the conqueror of Indra; what is the use of 
Kumbhakarna being awakened (mighty brother and ally though 
he be ). The plural is used because Ravapa had 

twenty arms ( as contrasted with the two of the ascetic Rama ). 
^ ^ ( gs^^rnr: ) is the 

use of these aFms~that are fattened or puffed up in vain with 
the spoils of the puny hamlet of heaven 1 What is called 
here is the same as the more general name, 
i. e. p. 214. 

Every sentence is made up of two parts, the subject ( ) 

and the predicate ( ). It is a general rule that the 
subject is placed first and the predicate last. In ordinary 
life, we refer to the subject first and then predicate something 
about it. If we change this order, then there may be con- 
fusion in understanding the exact meaning of the speaker. 
What comes at the beginning of a sentence would be called 
the subject and it might really have been meant as the 
predicate. Let us take an example. In the verse the word 
refers to the existence of enemies and it is the intention 
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of the speaker te convey, what is not known from any other 
source, that the existence of enemies is a great humiliation; 
therefore the word is the predicate. The natural order, 
then, of the words ought to be *iot 

in accordance with the old maxim ‘one should not utter the 
predicate before the subject is expressed’ H 

J ^ ll*. The order being 

inverted, we understand the meaning intended after an effort. 
As, instead of saying th« speaker says erq"- 

(all distinct words), the fault is said to be 
is defined in the Ekavali as 

^ \ d P- 159 ; see also 

tte (P- 371 Nir. ). ^ Xm 

1 ^ and 

are defined as follows; — 5 jt55f4 I 

n subject is that which is connected 

with the relative pronoun ( ), which comes first in the 
sentence and which is accomplished ( or well known ); while the 
predicate is connected with the pronoun ‘that* (^)5 il' is subse- 
quent ( to the ) and it is something to be accomplished 

(or not known). Moreover in the words 
there is Here the subject is the fact 

of being puffed up ( i. e. is the ) and what is 

predicated is the uselessness of this pride (i. e. is the 

). But this T^q", as it forms part of the compound 
becomes subordinate. It is the subject that is sub- 
ordinate in a sentence! and hence fqf, the real presents 
the appearance of being the subject, which is subordinate and 
thus there is See (p. 366) ‘erq- 

etc. { p. 2 , 1. 17 )* Although the verse 
^q^’ is thus tainted with the fault of arf q^RR^q i ^r, still it 

* This is often quoted as from Kumarila, but we do not 
fi.ad it in the index to the It is, however, an old 

as it is quoted even by Hemachandra ( p, 172 of 
Ed. ) 

t See Ji#q ( p. 214 ) ‘sn^ ^ i ?IT 

■^ct^ I; also ^ p. 152 ^ 
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has been admitted to be a specimen of the highest type of 
Poetry as it contains suggestion. It is Anandavardhana, the 
author of the who looks upon this verse as a 

specimen of the highest type of Poetry (see pp. 153-154 of the 
Poetry is divided by Anandavardhana and others 
like into three varieties, and epTR. That is 

where the sqrzf (suggested) sense far excels the ex- 
pressed sense.* It is also called In the verse under 

discussion, ^ U^or;, etc, 

suggest meanings that are far more charming than the plain 
expressed sense;! i. e. by the word (in the plural), it is 

suggested that they are a mere burden; by the word is 

suggested the idea that he must be destitute of prowess. As 
Mammata is a great admirer of and as he defines 

or in the same way as does, he (grgj) 

also must be looked upon as regarding the verse 
etc. as an example of 

Kavya is defined above as etc.; this verse 

etc. ) is shown to be faulty; therefore it cannot be an example 
of Poetry; but it has been implicitly admitted to be the 
highest type of Poetry by Mammata. So his definition is too 
narrow, as it would exclude the verse in question from the 
province of Poetry. ( p. 2, 1.19). Every 

definition must be free from three faults, viz. 
and It must neither be too narrow, nor too wide, nor 

quite impossible. Here Mammata’s definition of is open 


I I. 4. 


t See P« 153 on etc, — 

I ^4%^^ 

read the remarks of on these words of 
the See sf. i4. P* 181 ^ 

wigQicf i ^ 


\ | 

51^ WTT?r^^ l> 
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to the fault of ajocjrfH , because, as said above, it excludes such 
a verse as <Ssc. which is universally acknowledged to be 

the best type of Poetry. 

*r3 (P- 2,1. 18). An objection is 

raised against the criticism of MammaWs definition &c. 

In the verse etc., it is only a ^art that is faulty, and not 

the whole] therefore we may omit what is faulty and regard 
the remainder as an example of Poetry. To this S. D. replies 

in the words (p. 2, 11. 19-28). 

The first objection against the above compromise is contained 
in the words etc. up to That part of 

the verse etc. in which there is a fault, leads us to call 

it non -poetry; while that part of it in which there is Dhvani 
f, e. suggestion, leads us to call it the best poetry. Thus, 
being dragged in two opposite directions by these two parts, 
the verse would neither be poetry nor non-poetry. 

5T ^ ( p. 2, 1. 21 ). In these words S. D. 

attacks the idea that one part of a verse may be faulty, while 
the remainder may be good poetry. He says that such 
blemishes as etc. (harsh or jarring expression) do not 

mar a part of a poem merely, but the whole poem if they are 
faults at all. The idea is that harshness spoils the charm of 
the Rasa and therefore of the whole verse and not only of 
those particular words which are harsh. In certain circum- 
stances, however, harshness may be an ornament, instead of 
being a blemish. Hence, harshness is either a blemish or not 
a blemish. If the former, it mars the beauty of the whole 
poem. In such a case, then, you cannot say. ‘Let a part be 
faulty; the remainder may be good poetry.* If in etc. 

it is admitted that there is then the whole 

verse becomes faulty and hence it would not be poetry at all. 
On the remarks (p. 82) 

I am I 

In (p. 2, 11. 22-26) S. D. supports what 

he has said above i, c. a fault becomes so when it mars the rasa 
and thus the whole poem ; it cannot spoil only a part of the 
poem, — to explain. A ^ is defined by Mam mate as 

*See for the meaning of this K. P, Y. p. 238 ( Y^) 

N» 


I 
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5Pf«reKi«pn5r^: > 3»rqhJTtPPr: ?3-' 

%*fft ig: u’ (Tib 3i{Rr) aad by S. D. as ‘<y(qch^*r ?lf^:’. A ^ 

is that which mars the rasa. qi|°qic^^cCVf t’EW — ''®«“ ** 
to be the soul of Poetry, e. g. II- 7»P- I® 

^ 3 ^: W^TT: I’; also etc. I. 1; 

SB) 5 t?CH says «bMVI aricJlI ^:’ etc. If what are 

called faults do not mar the beauty of the Basa, the soul o£ 
;poetry, then they cease to be faults. This is admitted by allj 
including Mammata, e. g. harsh words are a fault in the 

because they mar the beauty of that rasa, but in or 
harshness is not a fault, as it does not mar their beauty. 
Mammata himself says in the 7 th ul. (63rd ^jf^) p. 445 (Va.) 

S. D. says in the 7th 

g ^ ll’ p- 405 (Nir). 

ST^^HTT (p. 2 , L 23) otherwise, L e. if it were not 
admitted that faults are so only when they mar the ^ and 
are not faults when they do not mar the rasa. — 

It would not be possible to divide faults into and 
(as is universally done). If faultiness did not depend upon 
the fact of marring the rasa, then this division of would 
be impossible. A fault will always be a fault. But if you 
postulate, as regards the faults, the criterion that whatever 
mars the rasa is a fault and that what does not do so is not 
a fault, then only can you say that a certain ^ is (not 

invariably so ), e. g. is a ^ in but not so in 

^s are generally divided into and en^. See 
p. 201 (Nir) ^ I 

^ I t 

“ay be instanced in the use of 

in the sense of ‘ requests ’ for ( which is the correct form 

in that sense ). is the employment of a word, which, 

though authorized, is not used by poets e, g. the word 
which, the lexicons say, is both masculine and neuter, is used 
by poets only in the neuter ; if one were to employ in a 
poem, it would be — By the author of 

Bhvani t, «, the work called The author’s name is 

Anandavardhana, who fiourished in the latter half of the 
9th century A. D. in K^hmir. Construe % 

t^n II. See uc|.q|<^<h 

pp. 82-83 (Nir). means 53 
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(5| g ^) — when S'rihgara i, e. loy« 

is the suggested sense and is also the principal one. The 
etc., are to be avoided only 'when the prevail- 
ing ^ is simply love and not when the prevailing rasa is 
Raudra or even love afiected by indignation. In the latter 
®*^se 35^55 will not be a fault, as it would not mar the beauty. 
^N5T{pp. 82-83) says 5?g5^r^M5!a>nisH ' 'fkyinffS^r- 

^ I”. The S. D. 

quotes the verse from Dhvanyaloka for the purpose of 
supporting what it had said before i, e, 

^ Compare for the idea 

^ ^ I \ =hE^K^ ^ 


f% =5f.—3TH^Wgr“(P* 2, 11. 27-28). In these words an- 
other objection is raised against Mammata’s word If, 

as you say, none but a faultless piece were to be regarded as 
Poetry, then Poetry would be a rare thing indeed or would 
not exist at all, as it is extremely improbable that a piece 
should be free from faults in every respect. The idea is that 
there will be some fault, however slight, in every piece ; but 
according to Mammata’s definition Poetry must be faultless ; 
therefore all pieces, that are faulty in any respect, will ba 
excluded and there will remain nothing answering to the 
definition of ^joq given by Tmjz* This objection against 
Mammata’s definition and S. D.’s definition of are noticed 
5i^(Nir. p. 13). 

In all this criticism, the meaning of the negative particle 
bi was taken to be epfiK, absence or non-existence, 

l^ow, a defender of Mammata’s definition comes forward 
by saying that the negative particle should be interpreted 
in the sense of *a little, slight’, and thus 3?^Hi means ‘a 
little faulty.’ The meanings of the negative particle, are 
“x:— tRenWWRSf 5RRR 1 3r5lRt?54 ^ 
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II N l iPl>^wR f p. 154:; (qo 550 4 o, p. 25, attributes it 
.anthor of 'si5T*n% I ^ 

II’ According to this new interpre* 

tation, the definition of Poetry would be ‘ word and sense, a 
little faulty etc.’ Against this S. D. brings an objection^ 
which is as follows. { As 3?^^f i, e. ) form part of the 

definition, in every poem there must be some slight fault. Every 
word in a definition must be applicable to all the things 
defined. Now, if some very gifted poet wrote a poem free from 
every fault, the definition of Kavya as interpreted above would 
not apply to it and bis composition would not be called a poem, 
as it would not possess some slight fault. But to say so would 
be quite absurd. 


( P- 3 , 1 . 1 ). %^~An improvement is 

suggested in these words in the interpretation of as 

We do not mean that in every poem there must bo 
some slight fault ; what we mean is that Poetry is “ word and 
sense with a slight fault, if at all” i. e, there should be no 
faults, but if there are faults, they must be slight; if in a 
piece there are grave faults, it would not be a poem. S. D.’s 
objection against this is contained in the words 

^ 52 :.’ He says that these words i. e. ‘ 

should not have been inserted in the definition 
of poetry; just as in the definition of such a thing as a 
jewel etc. one omits such a circumstance as its being per- 
forated by an insect. A is defined by as ^ 

1 . e. a property which serves to distinguish the 
thing defined from all other things. says 

wf I W >Tt: I H 1’. From 

these it follows that in a definition only the most essential 
or peculiar attributes of a thing should find a place. is 

not an essential or peculiar attribute of a jewel. So it should 
have no place in the definition of a jewel, as that circumstance 
would not constitute a thing a jewel, though it may not cause 
it to cease to be regarded as a jewel. Similarly, poetry may be 
free from every fault, or it may have slight faults. But the 
fact of having slight faults, if any, is not one of the essentials 
or peculiarities of Poetry and therefore should not find a place 
in the definition of poetry. etc. Here S. D. fully explains 
the illustration of a jewel given by him. Such circumstances 
are not able to deprive a jewel of its character of 
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a jewel, but they are able only to make applicable to it degrees 
of comparison* (i. c. that it is excellent, middling or inferior). 
The same holds good of such faults as in the case of 

poetry L e. they do not make a composition, in which they 
occur, cease to be a poem, but they render applicable to such 
a piece the words ‘superior’ ‘middling’ or ‘inferior’. S. D. 
supports his remarks by a quotation, “The nature of poetry 
is held to reside even in faulty compositions where the ^ 
etc. are clearly perceived in like manner as the character of 
a jewel etc. is held to belong to such a thing as a jewel which 
is perforated by an insect/’ 

(P. 3, 1. 7). {% — S. D. here begins his 

criticism of the second word in definition of 

He says that this qualification of the word is 

inappropriate. The reason is contained in the words 
= On the 

WP i ll' (qjT- 8. 1 ) 

^ Mammata has declared that the ‘ excellences 

such as melodiousness are the properties of Kasa alone 
and not of anything else’ ( such as words ), But in his 
definition he says thereby intimating that Gunas 

( excellences ) are the properties of words and senses. Thus 
he is inconsistent. 

(P, 3, 1. 9). In these words 

some one defends ;f5^’s expression ^ofi 

indirectly or by metaphor. The adjective 21 s applied 


* We translate as ‘perforated by an insect.’ This 

is a literal translation. It is not meant that the jewel is really 
perforated by an insect. What is meant is that a jewel may 
have a scratch on it or may not shoot from a part dazzling 
rays, the part being opaque and crossed with lines which 
present the appearance of different insects etc. Varahamihira 
mentions a number of blemishes in jewels and says that they 
ksse^the I 

I ^^TTiCT’TlSE^ fTR: 1 1’ 80. 15-16. On 

*1%^, remarks ‘qfg^iTfiraRTf^rfiT:’. In the vernacular 

also such defects are called ‘Mas'i’, 
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to is quite appropriate; since it is these i. e. 

words and senses, that reveal the Kasa or sentiment, the 
5 U|S, which really are the properties of may be secondarily 
regarded as belonging to and which manifest the 
6. D. replies that even this would not improve matters. The 
definition is still improper*, to explain. ( F. 3y !• 10-17 ) 

^ qr. Here two alternatives 
are proposed. Either exists in words and senses or does not 
exist. If you accept the latter, then words and senses 
cannot possess in that case any excellence, since excellences, 
being the properties of ^ (as said by yourself in the 8th 
Ul. 1st verse ), follow the presence or absence of ^ i. c. if 
^ is present, apj is present; if ^ is absent, then gq also is 
absent. If then you say that in and there is no 
there follows, as a matter of course, the absence of gur and 
therefore the adjective cannot be applied to 1^ ou 

the other hand you accept the former alternative i. e. that ^ 
does exist in and then why did you not say 

instead of 

attempt is made in these words to defend ^ir^’s words 
As excellences are the properties of the word 
cannot properly be applied to But by Indica- 

tion or metaphor, the word ^uj conveys the idea of to 
which it really belongs. Thus the meaning of 
indirectly the same as character 

of possessing gtijs ) cannot directly be predicated of 
S. D. replies to the above in the words 
< p. 3, 11. 13-15 ). If by intend to convey 

why not prefer the direct mode of expression 
i ) to the round-about and metaphorical expression ^rgnfiv 

which has to be interpreted as meaning •ife® 

gives an illustration. is a property of beings, just as 

gqs are the properties of ^ ^ ( P- 

15-16 ), The round-about way of using 

defended in another way. This round-about method of expres- 
sion is preferred to the direct mode-^jgcTj is resorted to — for a 
certain purpose ( ) viz. to state this that in Poetry there 

are to be employed those words and senses which reveal or 
develop the excellences. S. D. rebuts this argument by saying 
that, in the case of Poetry, the possession of uud 
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which manifest guis is not of the essence of poetry, but merely 
serves to heighten the beauty of Poetry; and here we are not 
inquiring as to what heightens Poetry, but as to the essentials 
of 'poetry) and therefore should not form part of the 

definition of 


^ %: ( p. 3, 11. 17-20 ). This is given 

here for supporting the position above taken about the relation 
of gufj erq and These words summarize the views of 

iihe author of the Dhvanyaloka and others, including 
Mammata. ~ i see 8th UL of K. P. and 

3th of (of ); see 7th UL of 

K. P, and 7th of ^or them. ^ style of 

oomposition. Their number is variously given. We shall 
refer to them at length later on. Compare for the idea 
’ tte words of ‘t: 

I II 

I. 10. Compare generally for the whole idea the following 
^ 5Rr??i;, sjrut gm: 

of P- 20, Nir. ); ^ jpix: ^gcTT-’ I arsifkm- 

ii H- 7, p. 78; ^ wr: 

I g°II-' II K. P. 8. 1; 

^ sirgRig. I II K. P. 8. 2; 

il" 5R3T*sR 5Rkg; i g^r =g ^ 

1 5rw?ng on ^ Xll. 2. 


( p. 3, 11. 20-23 ). Here S. D. 

Mtacks the third part of Mammate’s definition of qjfszf 
^r*3n^ S^t: ar^ himself 

c 

explains these words as 

^ 1 K. P. p. 17 ( Va ). These words of 

qrqz have been variously interpreted, see pp. 10-11 

( Chdn ). The best meaning appears to us to be: — Poetry is 
constituted by word and sense in which rarely a distinct 
figure may be absent i. e. which there is ^ ( a figure 

may or may not be present ) or in which there is a distinct 
figure ( if the ^ is absent ). S. D’s objection against the 
insertion of in the definition is as follows: — Words and 

senses even when possessed of figures serve merely to heighten 
^ poem. They are not of the essence of Poetry. In defining 
Poetry then only the essentials should be selected and therefore 
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no reference at all ought to have been made to 
definition of Poetry, If we were to define a child, we should 
not refer to the ornaments which children might wear, since 
”they do not constitute the essentials of a child. 

Here ends S. H/s criticism of definition of 

first attacked the word by saying that, if only 

faultless pieces were to be called poetry, some of the best 
poems will have to be given up and there will be practically no 
Poetry, as it is very difficult to keep clear of every blemish. 
!Nor could it be said that faults mar only those particular 
words in which they occur. If they are faults at all, they mar 
the whole poem. If were to be taken as meaning 

then this word ought not to stand in the definition, as a 
faultless piece would otherwise be excluded from the domain 
of Poetry. 2ndly, is quite inappropriate; rather we should 

say ^s are the properties of 

Besides simply heighten and are not of its essence 

and therefore should not be referred to in the definition of 
3rdly, no reference to figures ought to have been made 
in the definition of they merely heighten the 

beauty of 

As to these objections one cannot help saying that 
Vis'vanatha is here over-fastidious and is perhaps actuated by 
the desire of making a show of his erudition by pouring ridicule 
upon a famous predecessor. This much must be said in favour 
of that bis definition has the great merit of being simple 
and easily understood. His definition is good enough for all 
practical purposes. Everyone is familiar with the words 
guf and using them, conveys a tolerably clear 

and accurate idea of the character of Poetry. Vis'vanatha, on 
the other hand, after a good deal of hair-splitting offers us a 
definition, which does not leave us any the wiser after reading 
it. He, in the quest of a scientifically accurate definition, 
introduces his readers into the thorny jungle of After all 
this trouble, his definition itself ( ^7^ bas not 

satisfied other critics. See for example the criticism of 


^*^3. (Nir.) 3 

ft’ 3 3 t 
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On criticism of irord the says:*— 

The word ^ in the definition is to be understood in the 
sense of a ^tangible fault’ and the tangibility of a fault lies in 
being opposed to the apprehension of the Rasa. Thus in the 
verse 1 )» on account of the apprehension 

of the strikingness of the suggested sense, the knowledge of 
the faults in the verse vanishes and hence there arises the 
apprehension of the Rasa in the verse. Hence the verse is 
entitled to be called poetry and moreover the best poetry. But 
as regards him, who does not apprehend the strikingness of the 
suggested sense in that verse, the verse is faulty and there ie 
no contradiction in citing that verse as an illustration of a 
fault ( as done by Mammata in the 7 th 

under on page 339, Ya). Just as a piece which 

5s { not understood ) may be called a poem with 

reference to him who knows that particular branch of know- 
ledge, as, to him it is well known and therefore there is no 
fault; but with reference to others, the same piece becomes nob* 
poetry; similarly here. For himself will say later on 

‘Even a fault is sometimes an ornament on account of the 
appropriateness of the speaker etc.’ This is the meaning of the 


‘asrpjjiT ffi’ ;Thm?r 

5T 5# g, a( !c||S t 5 ;i aH I 3T^ 

gni: ^ I ^i«n sra^hrct si^CN:, 3 p4 

gnmMt’ ^ I 

*P. 15. ( Chan. ) 3T=rr^^^ 1 ! 

%g^ i 

fft 1 I w 

^ 1 1 3i 

Ewftdit'f I SRT 5E i 


I ^2?^ =? 
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^ A jewel does not lose its oharaoter 
as a jewel, because all its blemishes are merged away in the 
excess of its brilliance, so also, as regards a poem, on account 
of the strihingness of the suggested sense ( the faults are not 
eem ). Really speaking, this definition of given by is 
the definition of suoh a poem as does not deserre to be 
zidionled; since it is extremely hard to avoid ridicule, when a 

poem possesses faults The general definition of poetry 

should not include the word in it. Hence it is that 

etioh expressions as 'a faulty poem^ obtain in ordinary life. 


( p* 3, 11. 23-25 ). extends his 

remarks against to the views of the 

latter said that Yakrokti (indirect or crooked mode of speech) 
is the soul of poetry. S, D. remarks that Vakrokti is merely an 
Alauk^a and, as such, it is not even the body of poetry, much 
less the soul. a writer who is later than 

e n^ g<^4 iT, author of (latter half of 9th century A. D. ) 

and earlier than ( middle of 12th century ); see 

the remark of on p. 12 of ; 

Handin does not define but says of it 

K. D. II, 363. says Idiat enters into the composition 
of all Alahkarasand seems to identify with 

S5TO ©RTlI xnn II* 7 5. This verse is quoted as from o^Y^ 
of K. P.also quotes it (X onf^q). ^ regards it as one 

of the five and gives two varieties and 

^ 

%qq5Rtfify: l|’ ^ II, 14. An example of this is sy^ ^ 

«T3 qtif ft ( vhy, oh, Gauri, towards me with anger; am I a 
cow 1 ). In the first is in the Vocative; in the second we 
read ft ifl': qryf etc. is defined as 

I n' ^ ll. 16. 

define briefly, but in the same way as * 2 yg^jy^qy q ry eyqi|^ « 

n K. P. IX.p.491 

(Va). ftprt II snrt I. 6- 12 ) 

means ‘a change of the tone or voice.’ An example of 
is ^ i VyRr 
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H^re by a cbange of voice tbe vord may 
convey two meanings; in the mouth of the heroine it mean 4i6 
will not come’; in the mouth of her friend, it means * Will he 
not come V i. e. he will come. The remarks MsKtlxh- 

P- 177. For more 

examples see and Yamana defines quite difie- 

rently ^ lY. 3. 8, ( Vakrokti ia 

indication based upon resemblance ). The says 

(1st ^). According to him. 
clever speech is the soul of poetry and that it alone should 
engage a poet’s best efiorts. Dhvani is included under 

t* c. based upon metaphor. It is not the suggested 

sense (sq^) that is the essence of poetry, but striking speech. 
His definition of qiisq is I ^ 

According to him has 

six principal varieties ‘ ^ 1 

IP. Tlie six varieties are 

wcq^o, His view® 

are briefly summarized by aqa p, 8 

\ sqpnW 

sT#T^ ^muM i 


( P. 3, 11. 25-29 ). ei^ Onp. 17 (Ya) 

Mamma^ cites this verse and remarks ‘ ^ 

^ 1’. He quotes this verse in illustration of 

his words 5^: UJTfif. He says:— in this verse there is no 

distinct figure of speech. It cannot also be said that there is 
the figure called by and That figure occurs 

only when the is subordinate i. e. when it heightens another 
Basa or the expressed sense. But in this verse the is 

the principal one and therefore there is no This ob- 

jection and answer of are with reference to the views of 
and He himself does not admit as an 

^\m%K * m 

^ ^ram r fa twrft ^ 
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I ?Rra)itiPi*i«*<'ii5idiM*<i^')id<i^i'i.i'^'^'*^^ ' 

SRRrSt% ?T*' I fh^h'WnSKT’RnfN" l ?T >1^ l I 3- 

s^ft^NT f^*R(di' ^rr Jn«5^ 5RT g^N^r: i 

i^: I ifc^wt^ >^(!ft<fi<Mn^a''4R(^9r ^«iPn*j: i ' 

^ I =g>SftrR^ I 3RT 1 3f^ ^ ^ 

I =sf«rdswj«rf R>?ra>i: I I 3MNT 

^^cT^Tt^w^nrra; • h JfTH?r4' i ^nTift 'iS’iiff- 

?rERr^ • 

*rT #55 t *g*jN<uiiRjiyr'^fl^Mr Rjiwr^WHWiR^'jr ^ IMV 


gwiT3^ %■• yg<%u2^ 53^ I =^* a® quoted in p. 11 
(Nir). In this verse, no figure other than R^qtRs and R^dTSRT 
IS worth pointing out. Those two also are not distinct, as 
explained below: — is the statement that an effect is 
absent although the causes of it are present. In this verse, the 
fact that ‘ the husband and other things have been frequently 
enjoyed before ’ should be the cause of the effect that ‘ the 
woman has no longing for the re-enjoyment of them. ’ The 
absence of this effect i> e, her having a longing for re-enjoy. 
ment is here stated ( in ) even though the cause 

i, e, the enjoyment of them in the past, is present. Thus there 
is in the verse. But it is not distinctly stated, for the 

absence of the effect is stated in the form * still the mind has 
a longing’ and not in the form ‘ still the mind is not without 
longing ’. The figure would have been distinct only if the 
latter mode of expression had been employed, f 

f^ ^qX ^ qrrt ^ statement that an effect is produced even 
though the causes of the effect are absent. Here the well-known 
causes of the effect viz, the woman’s longing for enjoyment of 
the husband <!cc, is the fact of her not having enjoyed them 
before. But the absence of this cause i, e, the fact of having 


I K. P. X. 

- — %T 1 S. D. X. 





Mg ^ gWTfir I 

»r%g; i sf#? ( p. 12 ); 

t 1%*rpn: 51%^^ 1 K.P. X. 

I & D. X. 
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enjoyed them before, is here stated along with the presence of 
the effect u e. her longing for the enjoyment of them. Thus 
there is in the verse. But it is not distinct, for the 

absence of the cause is stated in the form * although the 
husband etc. have been frequently enjoyed by me before.’ 
Thus like above also is indistinct here.^ The 

two figures being indistinct the union of these which con- 
stitutes a separate figure called is also indistinct. 

Where there are no circumstances which unable us to deter- 
mine that a verse contains a particular figure to the exclusion 
of others which are possible, there is ^be S. D. 

objects to the abovementioned view of by saying that 

both the figures ^^d distinct and there- 
fore the based upon them is also distinct. His view 

appears to be that occurs not only when an effect is 

stated to he absent although its causes are present; but also 
when the opposite of the effect is stated to exist; similarly 
in the case of His words are “ff ^ 

I 5K"rf^- 

I ‘jt: 

I =? 3 ^ua|it tr 

H.’s remarks appear to be based upon the words 
of the Alankara-sarvasva of Bajanaka Ruyyaka, where we read 
*mder I 

IwmWTJlft (* p. 127 of 

Sf®. on p. 200 he gives instance of 

and remarks ‘^igc^u-Ai+KDireit 


g. =t, p. 11 of si#i (Nir.) 


t =5f Jil: 1 K. p. x. ^ 

sr 

srm ^ 1 n%. 

Here in the verse ‘ 2 r: etc. the is as follows: — 

^ R^^TRhRRr 

1’ p. 15. 


t®!#. H. defines as ‘ 

< 
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I ®T* ) **'3^“*i*(l 1 ?T ^ <<iK“U* 

Wr: ‘q: qn<.’'>[q<!-a.a«^^ ^ ‘^- ^THK- 

?RTl^sf!’'SR>K'TO5T^sft atgRTORT R^l'ilRh: I ^ 

f^d^RRi9%*i>fRT 1 9?^ *3 ( ^ii^nm- 

^ 1 31. ?r- ft. ) I” 

( P. 4, 11. 1-3 ). aj'treR;. The verse is quoted 

from the H^R^fftvSFT^oi (1. 2.) of ^3f. The Benares edition reads 
for S. D. extends his criticism against ^jrjjs’s 

■words Eind to the definition of Kavya 

given by 


( P, 4, 11. 3-6 ). jr=g Kqft^t^yTtrfiJJL— ‘^wwwr rm:’— 

these words are contained in the first verse of the 

ftrcTJTft^ ^ ^•’ 

The meaning is * the soul of poetry is suggestion. ’ S. D, 
asks a question:- what does the author mean by the above 1 
Does he mean suggestion in its three fold aspects-(l) matter, 
(2) ar^l^K embellishment and (3) flavour etc.; or does he 
mean that the soul of poetry is only etc. ( and not the three 

W must be clearly explained. 
55^ is defined by the as 4^1 t>d ^ I ^ 1 

H II p. 33 ( ‘^4*^ 

1 1 ^=^.’) is divided 

into thi^ee kinds, and as said in 

p. 15 % ^ 

5r5f<MfM^ 1 or in the of p. 2fi % 

( €lcq% I 3 t4 ^ 

TOtf^r^ fw 1. ’ As to says ^ 

^ ^ P* 15. An example of 

is ‘ ^ 3 ^\^ ^Rf^Rrr^nRTRqi^Niq: \ gg% ^ 

. %xk ^ 5r#?% I. A distinct 

subject or topic is suggested, viz, that your lip (i. e. a kiss) is to be 
gained only by excessive merit. is that in which the 

suggested sense would constitute a figure of speech ; the expressed 
sense does not, however, do so. An example of is 

snrpT ^ ii 
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occurs there \rhere Bhava etc. are the principal 
element and where the words, expressed sense, and the figures 
of speech are dependent upon Basa etc., as said by the 

I ^ ii‘ 

p. 67, may be instanced in “ ^ 5P!RT5?*tPI 

fjftCMT^>iFicTPT gf%t 

let ter f?i5ir u’ 

®r5T Against this threefold division of sqfsr,* S. D. 

brings an objection in the words 5i|;feEE|<ic(f^'=q |h:. means 

riddle or conundrum. ’ Even the mentions 

We find a full exposition and illustration of in the 

and the ^RS#qjt»SPT^Dr. is defined by as ‘?qH5FSstI*jt 

Ji§i^IS«ir^dl*IT 1’ En- V- 25. explains as follows:— 

I piEJfss^irsrt 3isjnitiT«rli =st i pte-* 

«iKrJn^^Tfwrr^^rpr: gr^n^g^fit ei«rf ^ii i’- An 

example of the above two kinds is given by in one versa 

‘frfrr ftt>xii(g ^ 4 ^ ^ i ^ 

i:^ qygift II’ Eu. V. 29. The first half is an example of 
Construe ^ ^ 

this is the question. The answer is contained in the same 
line, ) T^xfTf^, ^4 a plantain tree ) 

sri^^iT ( )y ( ^ ), ^ 

The second line is an example of means 


* A different and more elaborate division of is given 
in the (1st and 2nd ), (4th ) and 

{ 4th qo ), We give below a brief out-line. 




(a) f (®) {^) 

(b) i or^^]?T. 


( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

divides iJ^to twelve varieties. 
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This applies only to the wind and not to a thief etc. Dandin 
mentions 16 varieties of good and refers to 14 kinds 

of bad ones. See Kavjad. Ill, 106. We shall quote two intere* 
sting examples. ! 3r% 2^1- 

II Kavyad. Ill, 114. The town is and the 
family of the kings is which has 8 letters. 
qRXdl I II ^T «aiK^l HIi 120. 

(f^ qf^ 

cW qit- 1 H^TTqfl’ qff : ^ )• 

But even Dandin and had a clear perception of the value of 
these riddles. ?55[jsays I 

Rn. V. 24, 

^qqt2||: 5|%%qiT: ll IIL 97. They do not 

look upon as constituting poetry , much less 

the author of the who says ^ ^C^ Ts fl fgr dHI 

^TRsq^ftrli" qJTssfW^: I zRT: qRMT«Wdf 
sqNK R I” P- 221. He does not recognise 
any piece of poetry, in which ^etc, are absent. But the S, D, 
objects that, if by is^ you understand the three, viz. 

and then, even would be included under 

as in also, there is some suggested sense other than the 

expressed one, just as there is in instanced above. 

If, however, you accept the 2nd alter- 
native i. e, the soul of Poetry is suggestion which takes the 
shape of Rasa, Bhava and the like then we say * agreed. ’ 

(P. 4, IL 6-10). R^ An objection is raised 

against the 2nd view, mentioned above, viz,^ the soul of poetry 
is Bu^estion which takes only the form of Rasa and the like 
( and not nor ). eRfT This is the 67th verse 

in^e 7th of the RiRTRlMt of q> ft dicmR 

( of a woman who introduces herself to her 
paramour without the intercession of a go-between ) g ^ R qq;^ I 
^o. The expressed meaning is ‘Don’t tumble on our bed.* 
But the suggested sense is quite the opposite, ^ f^RqR i qp 

&gq T?q^tq% I’ Ro p. 65. This is given as an example 

* The printed edition of the reads *15^ 

R^ RR^ \ qf^ KtftR^qR RTR^ RR^ P l qfafeR l ll.* 

The ^RTTrIRi RRPIrtr, ^RqR[ and others present many various 
readings. 
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pi on p. 20 of the Here another matter merely is 

suggested ( viz, the traveller’s doing the opposite of what is 
expressed ) and hence, if were to be the soul of 

Poetry, such a verse cannot be called Poetry, 

S. D. replies to the above by saying 
We admit that this verse is Poetry, but we do so because in 
this verse there is a semblance of Basa (of Love here) and not 
because mere can constitute the soul of Poetry. S. D. 

says further on that under ^ are included ^KI^Rf.. 

■'RfTOP>T, is defined as 

l’ s. D. IIL 262, Here the love is 
improper and illegitimate and therefore there is 

(P-4. L 11). i ?TRr®. 

If we were to admit that a piece is a poem, even if merely the 
matter were suggested, then such a sentence as goes to a 

village’ will have to be called Poetry ; because here also, there 
Is something suggested, viz,^ his being attended by a servant, 
as every gentleman usually is. But nobody calls this poetry. 
Because here there is no connection with ^ etc. 

( P. 4, U. 12-13 ). g r fi^^ ... ih|bqtc) r aOi)i RT ^ — If 

‘'Let this sentence goes to a village’ be called a poem, 

because there is some suggested sense in it,” we reply: — ^np, 
because it is our position that the name of .Poetry is to be 
applied to that only which has qiT cZf ^ »»« 

This is a reply to those who would admit a piece to be poetry 

even if it be destitute of Construe Mlf%* 

^^-those who are to be taught, students 
does not appear to be a good reading. Instead of 
the author would have said ®tc, 

1 by means of giving a fund of delight in the form 

of the relishing of Rasa, means ' an inducement.’ Com* 

pare «rr^ ^ ^ g% ftniR 

II. this has occurred above. Compare for the 

idea the words of the ancient rhetorician 

I ^ 3. (The 

p. 182. quotes this as Irom hut reads for 

Compare I p. 20 ‘ir ^ 

?r?r 

45FBlwqr?nKt^ l’. 
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( P. 4, 11/16-20 ). ^ The author cited 

the testimony of three ancient authors in support of his positioii 
that the soul of Poetry is suggestion which assumes only the 
form of etc. occurs in 3T%5® 337. 33. e?5r= 

)j which the chief 

element is the cleverness of speech; or wo may dissolve aa 
)/ ill Poetry which becomes first-rate by 
skill in speech. The Agnipurana says ‘Kasa alone (and not 
nor is the life of Poetry, in which the chief 

element is skill in speech etc. — author of 

( which means ‘investigation of the true nature of suggestion* ). 
His name is Mahimabhatte. He is later than (about 

1000 A. D. ) and earlier than criticizes him ( 5th 

)• He wrote his work to demolish the theory of the 
and to establish that what is called suggestion is included under 
eig^R ‘Inference*. M<=hU!R3^ t 

TO 1st verse. 

©to. Ae to the fact that the soul of Poetry, which is always ta 
b© found in it, is ^ and the like, there is no difference of opin- 
ion. I ^TTo* ^ means ‘ attachment or conne- 
ction.’ The words occur in the RtRl^ch I- P« 22 

( Trivandrum ed. 1909 ). The printed edition reads for 
The position of the is that he does not dis- 

pute that is the soul of poetry, but the point on which h©: 
lays stress is that the essence of poetry ( viz. ^ &c. ) is gras- 
pc^i by and not by an independent power of word© 

such as As regards the thing ( ) there is no dis- 

pute; there is a difference only in (lu l^ke appellation of the 
thing ). He calls it by the name of ergJTR, while the 
school calls it by the name of 190^- 

The reads 

The words of the text mean * By a mere narration on 
the part of the poet of what happened, the soul of Poetry' 
IS not accomplished, because that, viz, the mere narration 
of events, can be effected by History ( such as the ) 

aBd the like.’ means the same thing as or 

as said m the ^ 1 

:!!*. We take 

may also take is mean and then tho whole 

means *a poet does not attain the possition of a poet by confin- 
ing himself to the simple narration of events.* The idea is » 
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Glie poet’s business is to develop etc. and be has, in writing 
his work, to look solely to the proper evolution of the senti- 
ments etc. If in the narrative on which he bases his poem, he 
finds anything which would be incongruous to the Rasa he is 
developing, he should throw the narrative to the winds and 
should arrange events so as to suit the Rasa. Because one does 
not become a poet by merely narrating events. This is not the 
poet’s function, but that of the historian. In a poet we do not 
look for history, but for the development of We prefer 

tile second meaning of the first, as it suits the con- 
text better. The reading of the means ‘ the 

poet has nothing to do with the mere narration etc. ’ The 
words orthe preceding the line are 

WIWWT I 

\ etc. p. 148 of 

(P. 4, U. 20-24). ^ r[fk means ‘If you lay 

down that what possesses Rasa is to be called poetry and none 
else.’ Certain verses without ( i, e, merely narrative etc. ) 
in a composition will not, on the above theory, be poetry (and 
the same difficulty would occur, as said above in 

etc., whether the composition as a whole is poetry or not). 
S. D. replies to this objection in 

^^q'TlT l- Certain words in a verse may bo 

without still, as the whole verse has a the words may be 
said to have a as being included in the verse; similarly 

here, The idea is: — The name of poetry 

is strictly applicable only to such pieces asbavea^ in them; the 
application of the term to such pieces as are without any 
5RT, but possess letters which manifest some excellence, which 
are without faults and possess ornament, is quite secondary 
( ) aud not strict, which application is based on the 
resemblance of these latter to such pieces as contain a 
^ H Id, — Gunas are three, TTigq? 

They are the properties of but are said to be revealed 
by certain favourable letters, e. g. 3T2qqt 

^ I qqr h I*- 8. Gl. i. e, 

revealed by the letters from ^ to except the 2 ^, each letter 
being preceded by the nasal of the class to which it belongs, by 
the letters ^ and uj combined with a short vowel etc. 
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(P. 4, IL 24-26) JR ^PR wrote 

in five He wrote a comment on his 

own^Sutras. He belongs probably to the latter half of the 8th 
century. flKliiwi — is I* 2. 6. <5% means a 

of composition, as himself defines it as M^r^vl T 
^ These styles must be numerous, but writers on 

rhetoric generally select a few of the most prevalent ones fmr 
di^rt ion. toys 1 

^n«WT 51 ^nh»u^ 11^ I* ^0, He then tells us that 

ten gujs are the essential attributes of *^nd the opposite 

^q: 5f^: ggi ' HK^ i 1 

•• Jimr goin i qqf 

I. 41 and 42. ^rnif vdie- 

mently protes ts against this division of styles into%*ff and 

*P^jrfqs?teq^ I =q ^ sqR; » 

I m t9i«f ^f3 

MMr q;aq% I qir4 5WT^ II ’ 

i. dl-Si qppr mentions three and q^T#. ^spipT »ddfl 

a onrth The same are given by the erftgtR. N)5r gives 

T? ®n^1^ and ;iprtt. It will be seen frmn the 

above that each country is credited with a particular style of 
compositi on, q vqg includes them under ( aiRpjftw, 

aad correspond to and qnjj^ ). 


WPR stands perhaps alone in regarding as the soul 6t 

^Mtry. S. D.’s objection is very proper and is as follows: 

(to w a partaoular kind of arrangement; and arrangement is 
n<rthing but a particular disposition or posture of parts ; and 
what IS called soul is different from this. The different parts 
rf our body assume different positions; but they are distinct 
l^m the soul. Similarly ^ and are the body of 
■me various arrangements of the limbs of this body i. e. the 

different arrangements of words etc. can never constitute 
the souL 


m. . ^ ^ 2). qw «NR<tAoi snrwq. etc. 

This incurs on p. 12 of the «A sense which is highly 

o^ht of by men of taste, which, it has been settled, is tl» 

literals. kinds, viz. qpq, the expressed or 

TT the understood or suggested sense. 

Here declares that apj is the soul of Poetry and that 

qpq IS a variety of Thereby he declares that expressed 
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sense also is the soul of Poetry. This is opposed to i^ia own 
words at the beginning of his work ‘the soul of Poetry is sugge* 
tion.’ Thus the is shown to be inconsistent. See, how* 

ever, the on pp. 12*13, which reconciles these two appare* 
ntly conflicting dicta of the The here 

speaks of the soul of Poetry, as divided into and 

accordance with ordinary ideas. 3^4 is of two kinds ; 
the real soul of Poetry is hut there are people who regard 
the ^ ^ot diflerent from cfT^. So what the 

says is not that is the soul of Poetry, but that is of 
two kinds, and As to what is the soul of Poetry, 

there is difference of opinion. 

( P. 5, 11 4-7 ). Efm 

Poetry is a sentence the soul whereof is 
We shall describe ( in the 3rd )- is explained in 

the words ^ etc. Rasa alone is the soul ( of Poetry ) 

i.e. it endows it '^ith life as being essential. = 

“It has been established above that, without a piece 
cannot be called a poem.’’ This has been shown in the words 
eRPTf ( p. 4, 1 11 ) etc. Under are included 

( incomplete flavour ) and the semblances of ^ and wpf 
( which will be treated of in the 3rd ), since the word 

^ is derived from the root ^ ‘to taste or relish' and means 
‘ what is tasted or relished. ’ qqpq, incomplete flavour etc., also 
can be relished and therefore may be included under 
See S. D. III. p. 188 
II’ 

oritioizes the definition of given by the 

Bs follows : — i 

sfiWRRt ^ <i^HiwiCMg=)m^ = I vr I 

<Alji<j^^HMtl«iifd.l cPIT ^ • 


5i#T>TR?nnt R^Ri F m i^ i ^R i qi-»q«t'**iiNtft- 

w*r R^qwi^Ki ?rer 

g^i 5T 5 i p- 13. 
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I ^"•-‘ '■ -■ 


• ^ I R. G. pp. 7-8. 


is defined as ‘f|^wg»TI^ =2^: I 

r<!!f(R-' II’ S. D. III. 1. Love and the like, 

which are permanent moods or underlying sentiments in any 
composition, when manifested by ( and not by direct 

mention thereof ) attain to the condition of ^ ( Flavour ) in 
the man of taste. The are 8 ( or 9 ) fT^i ^^5 

3T^ ( the 9th is ). The ^T^rj^s, 
permanent or underlying sentiments, corresponding to the 8 
are fm, 33^5 tWt- are those 

which are the causes of the i, e. on account of which 

the ^ etc. are manifested, and those which 

nourish them etc. ), when they are produced, are 

of two kinds, and Women etc, are 

the examples of because they produce the 

HR while ete. are the because 

they nourish love. 3i3;fTRS ( erj^fTRl I 

IV. 3, ) are the effects of etc. i. e. glances, perspiration 
etc. Under are included the eight ^nfR^^TRS 

d^rw, RWfj sr^zf- s^f^Tft^RS are those which 

help or are accessory in apprehending or its effects j 

they are so called because they are not permanent, but appear 
and disappear as waves in the ocean. The aro 

33 viz. They are not main sentiments 

in a composition ; they are found associated with the main 
sentiment. is defined as ^ i 

amimR w 32) 

5»RrRTt ^VTc^TiT * 


( P. 5, 11. 7-12 ) ^:. ^ ^TB^— occura 

I Ro p. 88 of 

51^- of him who was coun- 

terfeiting sleep or who was feigning to be asleep. 

Supply i|^:, before ( cheek ). This verse is 

given as an example of -^SWFC is of two kinds, 

and ( that of separated lovers ). The former is defined 

^ * Sfg^ i B 5^ 

II ’ IW 63. is defined as ‘ 

\ RpfftK 9^ OT briefly, 

*B^^* BWBBtf43BRt4^ I’ ^ XII. 6. m B^Bt*rt 
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verse, the is on both sides. But 

tiiat on the part of the is the principal one, as said by 

w 'm v f r^ ^ -R^gfr \ i p. 88 of sr^q. 

JpfTT P- 89. 

(P. 6, 11. 13-18). ^is defined by K.P. 

as I 1^- P- 118 (y a). 

^T The meaning 

is: — When the ^f^lqrrqs such as love have for their objects 
God, king, son etc. (and not lovers ); ^hen the love 

etc. are not well nourished so as to reach the condition of rasa 
or when the such as ar^^TT, are manifested as the 

principal sentiments in a composition, there is 

?f^nn^ = great minister, according to the ^ 

^ vrr^ r (under 

017^= The plural is used to show respect, means 

^entrusted with the affairs of peace and war’ i. e. very much 
like minister for foreign affairs. This is a very old office. Com- 
paq© vol. III. p. 175, No. 161 ( inscription of 

A. D. 571) Vide J. B, B. R. A. S. 

TOl 9 p 219 for (Ambernath inscription). 

etc. In this verse, the ten of Vishnu are referred to. The 

verb is to be construed with ten sentences, 

) ia only the fringe of whose scales the 
ocean was contained, refers to 

) refers to qUfT^^; compare 
^ ®5n i n. 

( ) 31^^ refers to Compare 

^ 11’ ^k (heaven 

and earth ) ( sr^V^T^) refers to refers to 

'Rg^; to IBT; refers to f^^ui (see 

V. 9 where kills with his fist), In 

whose contemplation as the Universe melted into nothing- 
ness. ^ taught the doctrine of ( annihilation ). 

= on whose sword, the race of evil-doors (will perish, 
when Kalkin will come down). Compare 

1’. Hail to him whoever he be; 

or hail to him who is indescribable. Compare for the idea 

l?«rT 3 [k^ ^ 31 ^ f # 1 

5iqt gfsnrt t fWPl' 3*4 

snTJ II’ Ill this verse as the sentiment of love has for 
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its object the deity, there is ( incomplete flayour )• The 
deity cannot be a fit object of those tendernesses which are 
exchanged between man and woman and which belong to the 
sentiment of love proper. See I* ^ for 

(P. 6, IL 19-22 ). S.D. de- 
fines as — ^when ^ and 

proceed with impropriety, there is respec- 

tively. Then S. D. gives some exmples. 

I ^ II in, p. 191. There 

Is an impropriety in the Erotic when love resides in a secondary 
hero^ and when it is fixed on the wife of a sage or teacher, 
when it has many heroes for its object and when it does not 
exist in both the parties; when it exists in a rival hero or in low 
persons or lower animals etc. etc. This occurs in the 

fjnrwr? in. 36. ^ 

bee(5t5^^). aigq^jn;^;= Waiting upon, coaxing. 

black deer. Here the ^ is 

( love in union ) but as love is here spoken of with refer- 
ence to lower animals, there is ( semblance of that flav- 

our ). similarly the rest i. e, vrmtT^, 

(P- 5, IL 24-28). Faults are those 

that mar the g ^a r gg etc. jpfT iti P wg^c-iK<f i W I cH R - 

HissKTcnRtra^^rPcf tct 

I. As blindness (of one eye) and 
lameness operate depreciatingly on man through the body {L e. 
Indirectly), so harshness, uselessness, or superfluity etc. operate 
on the soul of Poetry, i, e, through words and senses 
( i. e, indirectly ); so also just as foolishness directly affects the 
man, so such faults as the mention of the Yyabhicharibhavas 
(accessory sentiments ) by their own names (u e. directly and 
not suggestively ) mar the rasa directly which is the soul of 
Poetry ( and not mediately, like harshness, which first affects 
word and sense and then ). Both these classes are called 
has been explained above. means 

Wftr=rH? what does not help or what is not needed for under- 
standing the principal idea; e. g. ^ gW 

Here the -word serves no purpose as regards the 
giving up of wounded pride. 
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To mention or under its own name in a 

piece is generally looked upon as a fault. See EL P. VII under 
p. 433 (Va) 1—# 

^Oi’^frr: II ^ )’. ‘^mr 

^ is example of the mention of sqf^^^XR^- 

under its own name. Here the is directly 

•mentioned; it would be free from fault if we convey the idea 


^f by reading m &%lkTfI«nf5li 

we shall speak of their distinctions and examples in the 
7th 

j*piK^: (P- 6, U, 1-8 ). Excellences, 


figures and styles are spoken of as the causes of the heightening 
of guTT^ etc. This we had above p. 3, 1, 

^7). ^ Here i. e. l^coording to the view of Rhetoricians like 

myself. An objector might ask “ How do you say that Guigias 
heighten ^ through words and senses 1 gqs are the proper- 
ties of ^ alone and not of therefore having nothing to 

do with and they cannot heighten ^ through and 
We reply: — The word ^ here is secondarily employed 
( i. e. by ) for words and meanings which develop ex- 
cellences. Hence what is meant is this — that words ( and 
senses ), which develop excellences, heighten Rasa. This 
was said before ( ‘ ' etc, p. 3, 1. 9 ). 

n^^:~in the 8th hR^^ ( g^s ), iu the 9bh {%^s) and 
.in the 10th 
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The author defiaes Poetry as a kind of sentence, the soul 
•whereof is rasa. A question now arises: — what is a sentence % 
The answer is ( P‘ )• This means; — A sen- 

tence is a collection of words possessing Compatibility, Expe- 
ctancy, and Juxta-position ( or proximity ). Some other defi- 
nitions of ^T^fT*T^Rf I 3?® 

I T. B. p. 47, means the absence of absurdity in 

the mutual relation of the things denoted by the words. A 
sentence like qror has because water has the fit- 

ness, owing to its liquidity which is necessjiry for sprinkling. 
But a sentence like has no compatibility, since fire 

lacks liquidity which only can make a thing an instrument in 
the act of sprinkling, means 

‘If it were held that a mere collocation of words can 
make a sentence even in the absence of compatibility, then such 
a collection of words as would be a sentence; but 

no one would say that the above ( ) is a proper 

sentence.’ P. L. M. defines qb^TcTr as 
and then says i ^ 

I 3Tq q%qT qrqqqql^q^ » q%: 

\ P- 13; see also T, B. on qt^rarqr P- ^7. 9?T^T^T-q^- 
qqq^srf^:. ^ ( spURJ ) absence of the com- 
pletion of the sense. ^ — this refers to This absence 

of a complete sense consists in the listener’s curiosity ( on hea- 
ring a word ) to know something which the other words in 
the sentence will inform him of. If we say simply 3 ^^:, a 
’desire ( ) is at once produced in the listener to know 

something about the horse. This desire is satisfied only when 
we supply some such word as T. S. defiaes eriefd^? as 

ft ^ ^ThTH q 1 d the incapacity of a word 
to convey the idea of its connection, which incapacity is due to 
the absence of some other word, V. P, says ‘q^qr^f q^^q^- 

-qft^t^q^nqr^ ^gq^qftqqcqm. P. iTO'Rtsgw qrqqc^ — supply q^Nfqw 
^^ter 2^qt — these words do not oonstituto 

a sentence, beqause they lack one of the requisites of a sentence. 
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these words have no expectancy as regards one an- 
other i, e, when the word jff: is uttered, desire is produced in 
the mind to know something about the cow. But this desire 
is not satisfied by the word 

rTRq^: I ‘Jux- 
taposition is the absence of a break in the apprehension of 

what is said; i. e. the presentation of things without the inter- 
vention of time or of other unconnected things. The V. P. 
defines 3 ^% more clearly as p. 265, 

the knowledge of the meanings of words resulting from the words 
( being heard ) without any long pause ( between the several 
words ). P, L. M. also defines it similarly I M 

T. D. says unbro- 

ken apprehension of aU the things denoted by the words ). A 
sentence is made up by the combination of several notions and 
it is therefore necessary that the impression made by each 
word should remain fresh until this combination is efiected. 
If we utter the two words and snvfqr at the interval of 
some hours, no sense will be apprehended. It is not absolutely 
necessary that the words must be littered together. In a prin* 
ted book we have no utterance and yet we apprehend the sei^d 
because the words occur in juxtaposition. These three, viz., 
and or ^Rfq- are declared to be the cau- 
ses of T. S. says \ 

p. 52; V. P. says ^ %% 

P‘ 247; P. L. M. says ^TT^T- 

( p- 12 ). 

( p. 7, 1. 8. ). The words and are to be 

construed respectively with and 3T5f stT^t^TRT 

55^2(1 ) Although expectancy is a property of the soul and 
compatibility is an attribute of things, still both of them are 
spoken of in the text as the properties of a collection of 
words in a secondary sense. 3?T^T^f as said in the text, is 
a desire to know ( )• Pesire cannot reside in the words, 

nor properly speaking, in the senses. Desire is a property of 
sentient beings alone. It is therefore that g|Rjfg^ is said to be 
iu the text. Then how is it that a word is said to be 
J We reply that this mode of speech is based on 
» is said to be because it conveys a meaning which 

is itself a sense is said to be HRrfsj, because it produces 
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in the mind of the listener of the 'W'ord haying that sense, & 
desire to know another meaning connected with the first. 

( fitness or compatibility ) really subsists between the 
things signified by words. The thing Srater’ is a fit object to 
irrigate with. The thing &©’ is not a fit object to irrigate 
with. The words are said to possess a property of things, 

only in a secondary sense, on account of the close connec- 
tion between words and things. As explaining the text, read 
the following ; strafgT I ?fT 

crfic^^T am 31#; ^ 

3TTd^: 1 gt 

g I I*- L, M. p, 12, Compare 

T. B. pp. 47-49 JT graf^rrR i% ’B ^r.Cww i ^'MM t 

1 Jf ^ 3?4 aift 1 arraf^RT 


1 5T^[RT 'KIRft t. 

The author implies that arRj^ is directly an attribute of words 
themselves. When words are uttered or written by a man in 
jji:xtaposition, the meaning is conveyed. T. B. says ( p. 49 ), 
g gw i 5!^ 9 ^ 

sn%KT 1 


( P. 7, 1. 10. ). etc. says in the 

words that the collection of sentences which consti- 

tute a great sentence, i, e, a passage, must possess the three 
attributes of etc. ^ 

Two such sentences as cannot constitute 

a because there is no expectancy between them, 

(p. 8, 11 13-17). Having given a twofold divi- 
sion of the author supports it with the authority of Kuma- 
rilabhatU. etc. — This occurs in p. 329. Prama- 

dadasa, in his translation, ascribes the verse to the 
The reads for V. P. (p. 291) 

follows the printed The meaning is: — a syntactical 

unity is produced in the case of sentences that have already 
effected their purpose by each expressing its own sense, when 
they are pnt together, on occount of the sentences being viewed 
as standing in the relation of principal and subordinate etc. 
The example of is etc. which occurs in the 

1st 
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(P. 7, 11 18-22). — Having defined a 

sentence as a colletion of words, the author now defines a word. 
Wt: i <ni« 

* A word means letters so combined as to be suited for use, not 
in logical connection, conveying a meaning and only one 
meaning. ’ ©tc. By the expression ‘ suited for use ’ 

employed in the definition, a crude form is excluded 

from being regarded as a word. A is the crude 

form or base which has not yet been inflected. It is not a 
word,'l)ecause it is not used in a sentence, unless it is inflected. 

©tc. — supply after also in the 

following two clauses. The words * not in logical connection ’ 
serve to exclude and Although a sentence con* 

sists of letters which are suited for use,* still it is not to be 
called a word, because the parts of it are ( ) in logical 

•connection with one another and not as in a word (the 

letters constituting which are not logically connected). 
etc .— ^ The expression 

^only one’ in the definition serves to exclude many words and 
sentences that are inter-dependent ( ). There may be 

certain words and sentences which are suited for use and inter* 
dependent, but do not possess or 3fr^ff%. Such a oollec* 

tion of words or sentences may have to be called letters. This 
possibility is excluded by the words ‘only one’. The words or 
sentences spoken of above convey not one but many senses ; 
while a must convey only one sense. An example of such 
a collection of words would be Here the 

created by the utterance of the word is satisfied by the 

word but there is no between the two, as a man 

cannot fiy. This collection of words is not a sentence. An 
objection might be raised that in the definition is superfluous 
as would serve the same purpose, i, c.. would exclude a 

number of words and sentences that are interdependent. We 
reply that serves to exclude only those sentences and 

great sentences which are properly so called i, e, which possess 
aud while serves to exclude a number 

words and sentences, which though possessing 
not possess or srTHf% and hence cannot properly be called 

a or a If and are excluded by 

in the definition, ones are much more excluded. A 

oollection of words without or or STrHf% is 

«nd But as the unconnected words present many 
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senses they are excluded by the word in the definition. 

etc.- — By the expression employed in the definition 
'^sonveying a sense/ the exclusion is ejected of such unmeaning 
combinations of letters as ^ ^ 2 ^ q ( which are the first letters 
of the five classes of consonants ), qaft — By ‘letters’, it 

is not intended to speak of a plurality i. e, as the plural 
occurs in the definition, it may be supposed that in a word 
there must be at least three letters. But this is not so. 
Although most words have three or more letters, still some 
words may consist of one letter or two e. g. (wealth). Other 
definitions of are: — ^ qqj^ I ?qT. H. 2. 60 

qq^l q^o I. 4. 14, Both these definitions mean ‘a word 
is what is inflected’. T. S. A word is what has power 

or significance. 


(P. 7, 1. 23 — p. 8, L 1.) srqf The author 

defined a word as ‘letters conveying a sense etc.’ It is there- 
fore now necessary to know the nature of ( sense ). The 
meaning that may belong to a word is held to be threefold 
viz. Expressed, Indicated and Suggested, 

The expressed meaning is that which is conveyed by the word’s 
power of direct signification ( ). by the power of 

indication, by the power of suggestion. qpqw 

qRRq; These three are the powers of a word. It should be noted 
that the word generally used to denote a power of a word is 
^ function ). Compare the titles of certain works such as 

etc.; ^ ^ f I P. L. 

^ P- 2; q^pif p. 9. 

Sometimes the word sqriR is used in the same sense; 
wrote a work called H g^ql sqrqid 

S^fJlqt^q^ I K. P. 2nd. Ul. Our author here uses the word 

while many other writers restrict the word to 
only one of the f f%s, viz. erfqqf; as for example in the P. L. M, 
just quoted. 


( P. 8, 1. 2-H ) qq etc. qq means ‘among the 

three powers of a word. ’ 

Ihe primary one is sffqqf (primary power), since it con- 
veys to the understanding the meaning which belongs to the 
^ by convention. ^ is defined in T. S. as 

?T|ir: 5rf%:’ i. e. S'akti is the convention made 
by /lod that such and such a meaning should be understood 
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from such and such a word. According to this definition 
each word in every language is capable o£ conveying a parti* 
cular sense, because God has so willed it. This is the view of 
ancient Indian logicians. The moderns say i there- 

by intimating that even the human will can endow words 
with meanings, as in the case of proper names like 

etc. To avoid this controversy T. D. defines as epj- 

‘Power is the relation of a word 
and its sense that brings the sense to the mind ( whoever the 
word is spoken ),’ It will be seen from the first definition of 
that the ?rTf%^s identified and or The 

says ^ P* The 

on the other hand hold that is an independent 
is said by them to be e. to be grasped or apprehended 

from the convention. When a man ascertains that a particular 
word has a convention in respect of a particular seuse, then only 
does he recognise the power of the word to express that parti* 
cular sense. The Grammarians follow the on this point; 

39 (Chan.) “ 


vide p. 

P. L. M., p. 3 ^ ^ 

^ l’. See also V. P. 

pp. 271^273. The Rhetoricians generally follow the Gramma- 
rians on this point. Our author seems to do the same. 
an old man who gives directions to another. middle- 

aged man to whom directions are given by his senior. 

a body possessing a dewlap etc. g \ 3PK- 

II, 9. 63, sppT^ — Before he grasps the primary meaning of each 
^ord. understands. 1 

^nr®* the insertion and omission ( of the portions of the 
sentence ‘ bring the cow '). he ascertains the con- 

vention. The idea is: — When a child begins to learn a langu- 
age, he first understands the meanings of words in a lump and 
not of each word separately. When he hears the direction 
* bring a cow ’ addressed by one old man to another, and sees 
a cow brought by the man, he understands that the direction 
m^nt the bringing of a body with a dewlap etc. He then 
has no distinct idea of the meaning of the two words 

Afterwards he bears two sentences * tie the cow * and 
‘ bring the horse ’ and sees the cow fastened and the horse 
brought He finds that in the former of these sentences, a 
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portion, namely ttt^, is common to the sentence nT^R^i 
another portion ( err^ ) is omitted and something else inserted 
( ). As in the case of both the sentences ( ^ 

) the same body was dealt with, he naturally associates 
the portion with the body ( cow ). Thus he ascertains that 
the word jfl' has a convention in respect of cow. The ascerta- 
inment of the convention leads him to understand that the 
primary meaning of the word qt is oow. Compare T. D. 

uf srw'ffecrqp^ 

l p. 50. In this case the 
is ascertained by the usage of elders ( ). 

5lf%^ etc.— supply is not the only way 

of ascertaining the meaning of a word, for sometimes the mea- 
ning of a word may be gathered from the utterance of well- 
known words along with it, as in the example ^ 
etc. — Tn the bosom of the expanded lotus, the honey-maker 
drinks honey.’ A person knowing that bees drink the honey 
in the lotus understands that the word means a bee:— 

I sometimes the conventional 

meaning is understood from the instruction of one worthy of 
confidence, as in the example ' This ( pointing at the animal ) 
is what is denoted by the word horse, ' An a^TH defined by 
T. B. as sfiH^g 3^: ; by T. S. as anwfg 

The following couplet mentions eight ways in which is 
learnt, I 

f5:f- n quoted in P. L. M. p. 145. 
Of these, the text illustrates three o 2 f^]ir, and 

we learn from Grammar the meanings of roots, 
terminations, derivatives etc; 5 as when the meaning of 

is known by the similarity of a Gayal with the cow; 6 
as when we know from a dictionary the synonyms srsf^, ^ 
etc,; 7 {the rest of the passage i. e. ) context, as in 

the Vedic text 3?^: the exact meaning of aiHfir: 

is understood from the context 
5; I. 4. 29.-); 8 explanation (%%), as in 

^mpar e also %, p. 9 (5rf%i:) ^ 

I 5Ji^5i<T5f f«f% I’ 

iIRT ( gqqfe dl ) — without the inter- 

vention of any other power of the word* That power of a 
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word 'which conveys to the understanding the conventional 
meaning without the intervention of any other power of the 
word is called in the text 


( P. 8, 11 11-17 ). Bfa ^ 

^ ‘ A convention ( whereby 

the expressed meaning of a word is settled ) is accepted in 
regard to universals, qualities, things and actions. ’ Having 
defined erfir^ as that power which conveys the conventional 
meaning, the author now deals with the question — where is the 
convention understood ? In other words the question is, what 
does a word like primarily signify 1 Do we understand 
the with reference to the object jar, or the common pro- 
perty ( jarness ) or both together ? This is a very impor- 
tant question, as round it have raged the fiercest controversies. 
On this point there are five important theories — I 

II HI I"^ 


I. When one says ‘bring a jar^ one desires the object 
^Zf as it is the object that is useful for one's purpose and not 
the property jarness. Therefore by the word ‘jar/ the object 
‘jar' must necessarily be implied somehow or other; for other, 
wise the hearer can never fetch the object. Modern Naiyayi- 
kas rely simply upon this fact and say that the word ^ pri- 
marily denotes the Compare f^js’s i 

p. 17. 


II. But there are many objections against this theory. If 
the word ‘jar' denotes a particular sqfa we should require as 
many separate words as there are jars in the world and the 
would have to be learnt separately in each case, as they 
can have no connection with each other. As a matter of fact 
there is only one word qz, and when we know its significance 
as a we apply it to all objects having that shape, 

therefore denotes not only the q doqfa hut also the property 
and that it is similar to all jars in the world i. e, 
when we say qj, we refer to the 5qf% q?, the ^rrt^ and the 
peculiarity or P^ts this as 

Sfniqig I K. S. II. 2-68. This is the view of the ancient 
Naiyayikas whom Annambhatte follows; vide the 
f p. 15. ) on the words ^ 
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ftjsr:; T. D. irmmjfcW i'A>>^i'<«R:rc«i|5(Rj(5n^^Thi^<« 

III. The Bauddbas say that the import of all words is 

or distinction from all other different objects. 

As individuals are innumerable we cannot understand the 
with reference to them. As all things are ^rf^cR, a srrf^ ( which 
is defined as ^3 impossible. Therefore 

what the word really signifies is that a certain thing possesses 
peculiarities which distinguish it from all other things. We 
do not exactly know what ^s; we know what it is not\ we 
know that it is not qj or anything else. 

IV Words, according to the Mimansakas^ signify the 
alone primarily. As the are many it is not possible ta 

understand the with reference to them all; it may be said 
that 5nf^ cannot be the import of a word, because, when we say 
wish the to be brought to us; if a word 

signified only, the above sentence would mean qzcWR^f^ 
The replies by saying that as c;qf%> is inseparably conne- 
cted with we understand from each word by an^ 

( implication or inference ) the cqf%, although the primary 
significance of a word is The TfijTf^qjs go so far as to say 

that even in proper names like there is For a sum- 

mary of their views, vide K. P. 2nd Ul. pp. 35-38 (Va); T. S. 
says 

I* I* ^-3^; 

P- 279; see ^rr^f^T on 

the 'il«R ^ 

5fR^ ^ I sayS; 

( vol I p. 17 f^urq-3 ed ) 

) ?T^T 5nft?TRf 

51 ^% 1 4vm- 

V. The Grammarians hold that the import of words m 
either or i. e. there are four groups of words, 

?FI^, or Their view is 

based upon the words of the Mahabh^hya 5jf^: 

(vide on the 
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on the %?ih says on this ‘er^iiw 

jRt^grfiTSn^^ 51#^ fet«jr1^:;’ siRTt^VTf says on 

this SJT^ 51^ The Bhetorici- 

ans generally follow this view. Our author does the same. 
Vide K. P. IIUl. pp. 32-35 (Va.); ^nr Iwt sfMT- 

i—=^iE3ft ft 5a^Rf JTfiRm^t^oThTffSrfTT =^ig# 

MiRiRRi 5Tift^r®«[r t ?rsirft 

5^1 KHi iHT«rrf?iwpr 

Sfff%: I 3 fo HI® P- 4 (on 2); jfhs says in his ^g^inqi^- 

‘3fT%: JJOt: ^r®Tts4: I =^g ^f 5r^T?rf 

Stfftt: I 3=5^1^ I sqrfit^f >fr: 

»nft?!rfira5iw*i^3?^ ?ttaKi<{i»ii Scrg^t^JTf 

inJIR<?rftc*rmRT ^ tB- l¥f f H: W 'PE^T^ 

3^ TEqft f%cSTt ftcSf fft 

3otftv!rraf^3Tft% %?rrat 

fft I p- 2. In the iTflVI^JT (vol I p. 1) 

vre read H I ^?rr5 • 

srtfiftHfR RT, on which jn»t^ says ensftjffft: =3r. 


3iTftiffftnsTft3 ( P. 8, L 12 ). jitfto^[ft3=iTtEErf%g. By sfiM 
( Genus ) is meant (nature of a cow ) residing in the indi- 
vidual cows. It is in virtue of this that the thing is a 
cow. Hence snftr is called jn^ISR i- e. by its connection with 
the thing, it (siift) makes it a fit object of our thoughts and 
speech, gurt ft^qRT^tg: etc. ^jriifr^Rl s^rT # g 

ftaq: fRT SITTR ^Nt: iJPI li:— a quality is an accomplished (f^ 
or settled) attribute of a thing, which (attribute) is a means of 
distinguishing the thing from others of its own class, e. g, the 
word serves to distinguish a white cow from other cows 
(not white), f^: — is understood, as said above, on 5 fr%, 
f^«rT These are the or ^%w^s of s^^. 

is classified as follows: — 



! 


I 

I 


^IFtlR (^ft) 


3qri^ 

I 



or 


?fT«r ( 



) 


( goi )' 
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An TJpSdhi is of two sorts, (attribute inhering in a 

thing) and attribute which is imposed upon 

c 

a thing by the will of the speaker, suoh as a proper name). 

is also of two kinds, an attribute that is fully accomplish- 
ed and that which is in process of accomplishment. A 
again is of two kinds, sf TP[ S [ ^ that which gives life to a thing 
and former is called and the latter is 

called 50T. What is the distinction between and 501? 
is never found dissociated from the individuals in which It 
resides, while a quality like serves to distinguish a thing 
from other things belonging to the same srrf^. may be disso* 
ciated from the thing in which it resides. The of a piece 
of cloth may give place to blackness; but the 5f[f^ will 
always be associated with u). ( an attribute 

a thing in process of accomplishment ) is a When I say 

the whiteness of the piece of cloth is an accomplished 
fact. But when I say I advert not to one single ac- 

complished act, but to a series of different movements, some 
completed and some in process of completion, all of which 
occupy successive portions of time; e. g. the action of cutting 
consists of the raising up of the axe, its coming down, its com- 
ing in contact with the wood and soon. This is well expressed 
by the 1 

f5R^ II’. P. L. M. explains this as ‘qjirsRFrf 5?T M R | 0l t 

^ 1^ p. 16. — Differentiate, names 

of things i. e. proper names, HParW* sRgwt:— This has 

been explained above. etc. 

( p. 8, 1 16. ) “ what is denoted by such a word as ‘ cooking ^ 
is the collection of proceedings, from first to last, suoh as the 
putting on ( the pot with the rice to boil ) and ultimately 
taking it off ( the fire ) again.” 3TRhm^; 

occupying successive periods 
of time from first to last. arRrsm ^ ^ 

3TTfe^ (according to | qyo IL 2. 31), 

^ 8, il 16-17). 

This has been explained above when dealing with 

— If it were supposed that the convention 
is made in respect of individuals ( and not in respect of the 
four eqjf^s— attributes ), then will follow the faults of endless- 
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ness and violation. To explain— If it be not admitted that a 
iford imports etc-i ^6 what does it import 1 Yon 

reply — it imports We ask a further question — Is the 

convention made in respect of all individuals ( say, all cows in 
the case of nl ) or in respect of some one only 1 If you admit 
the first alternative, you are liable to the fault of aiT*R*r; 
if you say that the convention of a word like ift is made on all 
the individuals of the species, then, since the individuals are 
numberless, it would be impossible to understand the conven- 
tional meaning of the word. If, on the other hand, you admit 
the second alternative, you will be liable to the fault of 
violation (of the rule of invariable association between cause 
and effect ). To explain — The rule is that a word expresses 
that alone in respect of which a convention is understood. 
Suppose that a child, on seeing a red bull, is told that it is 
Now, according to the the child understands the 

of the word iff; with reference to that individual red bull. 
Suppose, a short time afterwards, the child sees a black bull. 
The child will call the animal ij^;. But the of the word 
was understood with reference to a red bull. The black 
bull was and yet the child applied the word to it. 

A is also equally as the black bull was when the 

child understood the respect of the red bull. There- 
fore, as the black bull and ^z are both it follows 

that the child should apply the word ?ff: to just as it app- 
lied the word jfp to a black bull which was But 

this is quite absurd. Besides, the child understood the 
with reference to the red bull only, and, if it applies the word 
to the black bull also in respect of which not made, 

then the rule is violated. Read the K. P. 

Pr, pp. 32-32 ft 

1 5Tvn ), 5cr i ( >iqrTftKT^% 

fft HJTJnHT^TOWrft^-' ) i 

ft* I ST ( el;^- 

I imr ). 

3T*T 3^^^ etc. ( P. 8, L 18. ff ). Having dealt 

with the first power of a word, viz. the author now 

begin* the treatment of the second, viz. 55 ^ 017 . qirr 3R^ts4: 

*1% WOT this is the definition, 
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exprossiona refer to the three conditi^ma 
) nnder vhich alp9e 

^qffn’.U poesible and in the absence of anj one of 'whieh 
would be impossible. The word srf%r is descriptive. It brings 
out the point whieh distinguishes from 'Where 

primary meaning of a word is incompatible ( with the rest 
of the sentence ) this power of Indication is communicated 
( to the wmrd whereby another meaning ( than the expressed 
one X oonnected therewith^ becomes apprehended, either 
through usage or through some motive’. 

^TffirsR:’ etc. (p. 8, 1 21). BTff^ means 
'rash’. The word primarily signifies a country ( Orissa 

of the present day ). But as rashness is a quality found in 
sentient bmngs only, the primary meaning of is here 

inappropriate. Thus there is Hence the word 

causM us to think of the men residing in the country, which 
meaning is connected with the pnmary meaning 'country’* 
Thus there is To take 

another example, uffprf ^ herd-station on the Ganges* 
The word Ganges primarily signifies a stream of water; but in 
the present example, this meaning is inappropriate, as a herd- 
station cannot be built over a mass of water. Thus there is 
This impossibility leads us to think of the bank, 
which is connected with itself ( i. s. the Ganges ) by the rela- 
tioB of proximity etc. Thus there is This power of a 

word by which we understand *men’ from the word qi%ff and 
'bank’ from the word Ganges, and which is is called 

«rt^ « explained as ^rnrTft%TO or tw* 

). These two explanations 
of erf?^ refer to two views about crf^T, the primary power. 
Some say that erf^T^ is that power of a word which is natural. 
According to their opinion, ^i^pirr is a power other than the 
power which belongs to a word naturally. Others say erf^rWF 
the power which is given to a word by God i. c. God willed 
that a particular word should mean a particular thing. This 
is called which is identified by the with dfw* 

How, according to this view, the miming of a word is 

i^>t given to it by God, but by the humau wilL Hence i^pff 
is a power not ooQununioated to a word by God, milike ei^^* 
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etc. (p, 8, 1. 25). In the former example, ^rash the 

Yeason why the word primarily signifying a country, has 

tile power of indicating an inhabitant of that region, is Usage 
i, e. the fact that all people familiarly employ the name of a 
country to signify an inhabitant of the country. 

In the latter example, the motive ( for using the word Ganges 
when we really mean *bank of the Ganges’ ) consists in this 
that it leads us to think of the excess of coolness and purity 
^ which belong to the Ganges itself ) which cannot be had from 
the statement ( of the same idea in the form of the expression ) 
* a herd-station on the bank of the Ganges. ’ and 
exist in abundance in the Ganges and not on the bank. If we 
simply say we convey no idea of the and 

pervading the hamlet. The motive that leads us to say uifT^ 
is that we want to convey the fact that the hamlet Is 
situated in a spot which is full of coolness and holiness, the 
two characteristics of the Ganges. What we want to suggest 
by this mode of expression is that the hamlet is situated on a 
very cool and holy part of the bank. This idea could not have 
been expressed by the direct mode of expression ^ 

otc. (p. 8, 1. 27) — In the text it is said that Indication 
arises through Usage or Motive, because, if a word were to 
indicate, apart from these two, anything what-soever that has 
any relation to the primary meaning ef the word, then there 
would be an excessive stretching ; i, e, as everything in the 
world is related to everything else in some way or other, 
however far-fetched it may be, any word may indicate any- 
thing and then there will be a confusion of all ideas. 


sfqblT^- (P. 9, 11. 1-7). It is 

Mammal who gives ^ example of Indication 

arising from Usage. The words of are 

f One who 
takes ^ ( sacrificial grass ). What Mammal means is: — The 
primary meaning of the word viz. ‘gatherer of grass’ 
being incompatible with the matter in question,* viz. ‘business,’ 
we think of the sense of ‘expert’ which is connected with the 
primary sense, ‘gatherer of grass,’ through the relation of a 
similarity of character in respect of being a discriminating 
person (which the gatherer of grass must be, else he could 
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not tell one kind of grass from another). The is here 

based upon usage i. e. it is a general practice to use the 
word in the sense of ‘expert.' The three conditions of 
are here satisfied, viz. and 

and a meaning other than the primary one is indicated. ^ 
(p. 9, 1, 3). Others do not like this view of the matter 
(including himself). Their idea is as follows: — The 

primary meaning of the word is ‘expert' itself, although 
the sense of ‘gatherer of grass’ might be gathered from 
the etymology. The etymological meaning is not necessarily 
the primary meaning. It is the grammarians who find out the 
etymology of every word that is not a radical and often times 
they derive a word in a far-fetched way to suit their own 
theories or convenience. The principle that regulates the emp- 
loyment of a word in a particular sense is not the etymology, 
fanciful or otherwise, that the Grammarians may suggest, but 
is the fact that the word is assigned a particular meaning by 
convention, ®tc. The reason for the 

etymology of words is one thing, viz, the theories and conve- 
nience of Grammarians; and the reason for the employment of 
a word is quite another, viz, the long-standing practice of using 
the word in a particular sense, it were 

said that the primary meaning of a word is what is gathered 
from its etymology, then in the sentence ‘the cow is lying' 
there would be Indication; because, as the word jjf is formed 
from the root ‘to go’ by the addition of the afGLx ^ (^) 
according to the TJmdi-sutra ( 235 ), it means ‘what is 

moving’ and it cannot be primarily applied to the cow when 
lying down ; there would be incompatibility in saying ‘what 
is moving is sleeping'. The will be and we shall 

have to resort to ^^urr. But no one holds this absurd view 
as regards zf):; similarly then we must look upon 

must therefore be looked upon not as an example of 
but rather of Compare the p. 161%=^ 

I 

1 also of 

\ ” p. 25. 

1 ( p. 9, 11 8-16 ). The 

author now comes to the divisions of Construe ( 
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( S^2rT^PTT^qR^«rn^) hinting a 

sense other than the primary one. When the primary 
meaning hints at something else which is required in 
addition, for the establishment of a logical connection 
among the things in the sentence, there is { Incla- 

flive Indication ), so called because, the primary meaning also 
is taken in or included ( ). An example 

of based upon usage is ‘the white gallops’; and of 

one based upon motive is ‘ the lances enter’. 3?^rqt- Iii these 
two examples. RP t‘ » » ( P* 9, 11 12-13 ) ‘white’ 
and lances’ being inanimate cannot have by themselves 
{ ) a logical connection, as agents, with the actions ‘gallop- 
ing’ and ‘entering', the 

purpose of establishing a logical connection among the things 
expressed in each sentence. So what we understand in the two 
isentences is ‘the white horse gallops’ and ‘the men with lances 
enter. — In as there was no motive for 

speaking of the horse as the ‘white’, the source of the Indica- 
tion is usage, because ‘the white horse’ was known among the 
neighbours merely as ‘the white’ and the person to whom the 
sentence was addressed knew what was meant. In ^he lances 
enter’, the motive for speaking of ‘lances’ instead of ‘lancers’ 
was to draw attention to the extreme denseness of the lances. 
In both the examples of the primary meaning also 

is included, because, the whiteness remained with the horse 
when galloping and the men had the lances with them when 
they entered. But in (‘Exclusive Indication’) there 

is mere indication of another thing to the exclusion of the 
primary sense; e. g. ^q:. Here the word ‘Ganges’ enti- 
rely gives up its primary sense and indicates the bank. This 
is the difference between and which are 

briefly defined by as I 3MKH 

^ II’ upon which remarks ‘?^Ts#qftcTn}5r 

3raicwrf-3T5iig: Jirq;, l divided by some 

into three kinds «l^g8S"TI is that 

where the primary sense is wholly abandoned and a new one 
substituted, as in where signifies a child slee- 

ping on a cot and not the cot itself. In arsffc^qpqf, the word 
retains its primary sense and conveys something in additoin, as 
where the word qqqj signifies not only the 
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crow, but al! the other creatures. Compare 

IL 314 I 

^ ^ M\ la 5i f ^^ f^ 8 gP?TT a part of the primary 

meaning is retained and a part is left out, as in ^ts4 
the word means cfc^JT^st^ while signifies 

and so to establish the identity of the 
two we leave out the qualification and See 

T. D. p. 5 ^ 

’ emr I’, ^ee V. Sara. pp. 43-47; but 

see V. P, pp. 283-285 against the view of Y. Sara; in his 

commentary on gives the following 

^RT%Sf^ ^ i ^ W 

^*21% ^ 1 m d i RR \ ii” 

p. 68. 


I (P-9, U. 17-27 ). Construe 

( ^rsq^ ). 3^ gT^qp:^j43pr The abandonment 

of the primary sense, with a view to establish the logical conne- 
ction of something with the other things in the sentence, is 
called ^^R^ygTJTT ( Exclusive Indication ), since it is the cause of 
an indication pure and simple and nothing more. The word 
shows why this kind of 55?^^ is called 
( 3?^ ). *The rash Kalinga’ is an example 

of based upon usage. Here, the primary meaning of 

is entirely given up ey^vy^ and the meaning *inhabi- 
tant of is indicated, because this latter alone can logically 

be connected with rashness. The reason why the word is so 
used is long-continued usage. An example of based 

upon is a ‘hamlet on the Ganges’. Here, the primary 

meaning of ‘nfl’, viz. a stream of water, is entirely given up, 
and the meaning ‘bank’ is indicated in order that it may be 
logically connected with the ‘hamlet.’ The motive why the 
word is 80 used has been explained above. 


I ’iRRIT'lt tRFrm, 

( f^) w sfef aiig^ wr 

^ ^ gsaroftw Jifir fpj 

^*<(a I i ^o. The 
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primary meaning of the sentence is *0h friend, you have highly 
obliged me, how shall I express tbe obligation 1 You have 
shown your good nature etc/ But the context in which these 
words were uttered makes this meaning quite inappropriate. 
Exactly the opposite meaning is required. Therefore etc. 
mean their opposites by Indication. himself remarks in 

^ This verse is cited by Mamma^ in the 

4th XJl. of K. P. as an example, where the expressed sense, 
being quite improper, is altogether given up 
9?^ y p. 83 ( Ya ). ersfiMShRlCW' 

In order to establish the logical connection of injuries etc, 
( which are what are really meant to be spoken of ) with the 
other things in the sentence. the 

words etc. give themselves up and stand ironically for 

injuries. The is because in the sentence benefit is 

ascribed to an injurer. The relation between the primary sense 
and the indicated sense is that of contrariety, just as we 
ironically apply the word ^ iool, — The 

result of this mode of expression is that excess of injury is 
understood. — ^This we have explained 

above under 

etc, (P. 9, 11. 28. ff). So far we have spoken 
of four varieties of ^ 5 ^^, viz. (based upon and 

5pfi-5R^) aiid (based upon and 5r4V^7|*). Now a 

further basis of division is introduced. 3 TRt 7 means the expre* 
ssing in words of an object and of the thing with which it is 
Identified; e. g. the words and If we say arfiniVl^: 

we identify with ui^d both of them are expressed 

in words. — When an object is swallowed up i, e. 

not expresseed in words, by the thing with which it is 
identified, there is when we say with reference to 

a l>oy there is because the boy is not referred 

to by name, and he is identified with *fire.’ In this example, 

is the ( an object upon which another is superimpos- 
ed } and is the ( an object which is super-imposed 

Upon another). 5|^ says 
and 

(P. 9, 1. 30-p. 10, -L 16). 

&c. not swallowed (by the «. what 
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is superimposed upon another ). ^ 

?w|^ 5 f^f?r ^^W^f^-which makes one think of the identity 
with something else ( of an object not swallowed by that 
with which it is identified, but expressed along with it )• 
This is called ^^trn^Superimponent Indication. ( 

H 5 IT. The Indioa- 

tion is held to be Introsusceptive which makes one think of 
the identity with something else of an object swallowed i. e. 
not expressed, but recognised as it were inside of that with 
which it is identified. ^ 

An example of based upon is ‘the horse- 

the white-gallops.' ^ because. 

who is not swallowed up i, e» who is expressed by the word 

is thought of as identical 
with the quality i, e, the colour ‘white', which is in intimate 
relation with it ( with ). 

The relation of holds between guf and gf^53[. See T. S. 

or T. B. We understand here that the words ‘the horse' and 
‘the white' mean just one and the same thing. An example 
of based upon is ‘These-the lances 

enter,' Here the men carrying lances are denoted by the 
pronoun They are also referred to by the word and 

thus there is here ^ 5 ^r. An example of 

based upon 55 ^ is ‘The Kalinga — the man — fights.’ Here 
5 ^ is the and is the Both are expressed, 

therefore there is support, 

location; thing located. An example of 
arising form is ‘Longevity-Ghee.’ qirt^Kupfn«i ^ ^ 

( p. 10, 11. 7-8 ). 

^ ^TT^TR^- Here Ghee, the cause of longevity, is 
thought of as identical with the longevity related to it through 
the relation of cause and effect, etc. — ¥ ollowing 

the words of K. P. and Pradipa [ ^ 1 i^uj 

^ ^ %|RhiR K. P; g 

Pradipa], we should read 5pft«R^. Here 

based upon is spoken of. The 

in this case, as said by is 

is the in "''rhich 

will be referred to later and therefore the word 
should not occur here* also remarks H 
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9^* etc. — The motive for speaking 

of Ghee as longevity is the fact, which it is desired to draw 
attention to^ that it causes longevity difEerently from anything 
else i. e, in a manner superior to anything else — no other 
article of our diet being so nutritious, qT etc. In the 

above we see that for ^^piTT there must be some kind of direct 
relation ( ) between the primary and the indicated 
sense. In the is that of cause and effect. The 

author now points out some other relations which are at 
the root of — When a man belonging to the 

king i, e. in the king’s employ. The ^ calling a king’s 

servant a king is e. that he is endowed with 

so much authority that his orders must be implicitly obyed 
like those of the king. etc, (p. 10 1 11,). Whan 

there is meant only the foremost portion of the arm from the 
elbow, ( the whole arm being, in Sanskrit, called ), one 
employs the word ( to denote a part only of what is 
really the hand ). Here is due to the relation of the 

whole and its parts. This may be said to be based 
upon or there may be a — a motive to convey the 

idea that the part ( of the hand ) is so skilful or powerful 
as to do the work of the whole. Compare the sutra of Vamana 
on the word 1’ 

2- 20. that of doing the work of 

so and so; ^ ^ When it is even 

a Brahmana that one is speaking of, one may say *he-a 
carpenter,’ although it is, strictly speaking, impossible that 
a jsniFT should be a man of the carpenter caste. He is called 
•a carpenter’ because he works in wood — which is the peculiar 
work of the carpenter caste. The here is the conveying 

of thorough mastery in the craft, although he is a Brahmapa, 
etc. ( p. lO l. is ) as regards sacrificial posts 
which are useful for Indra ( i* to which the victims to be 
offered to Indra are to be tied ), one may say ‘the Indras. 

relation is that 

of ‘serving the purpose of.’ The motive here is the fact that 
the posts deserve to be honoured as much as Indra himself. 

^ (P* examples of 

are in order ^ ^ ), 

gtlRT^ajoiT ), ^ 3?3'WTT ), ^ 

(5T4t«l% -A-ll these are HT^^iWFn'i because the ftw 
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in eacli case is swallowed up by the e. g. in the first 

is not expressed^ in the 2nd and so on. The relations- 

{ ) which are at the root of are summarized in 

difierent works differently ; e, g. 32^0 f^o p, 8 
^ I 3Tf5T^ 

^m?T: I 11 ^ The arf^r^rTff^mw ascri- 
bes this verse to author of 1) and 

quotes it for the same purpose; see 10; the Kyayasutra 

gives an exhaustive list of the relations on accout of which one 
word is used in a secondary sense for another; 

1 N.S. 11. 2, 63.; for 

explanation see see P. L. M. p, 7 

dr5:«Tr^HPflR ^ \ cTRTr^RhrTGe«^"i^^ t gt: ii’. The 
examples in order of this last Karika are 

This is based on the 

words of the 

(vol II p, 218). The examples in order 
are rtr ^ 

etc. ( P, lOj L 16 ff ). The author introdu- 
ces a further basis of division. ^«fi^|:-The eight kinds already 
spoken of, viz. 94KRcS^iirr and each of which is first 

divided into two varieties and SRt^RR^I', each of these 

four being either or HT^fR^TRT. 

All these eight kinds of 

when the relation on which they are based is some one other 
than that of similarity, are called Pure; but when they arise 
from likeness, they are called Qualitative. Thus the 
now amount to 16. ff%: or gefv^r erRdT 

— The relations other than that of are 
those of etc. The eight examples of 

are the eight examples already given above t, c. 

etc. (p. 10 1. 2. ff). An example of gqi^R^oif 3 ^ based 
upon is ^hese oils are pleasant in the cold weather.’ Here 
the word taking along with it its primary meaning, which 
IS the oily matter expressed from sesamum seeds, is applied to 
other unctuous liquids also, such as that extracted from mus- 
tard seed. Thus this is ^rt^r^o. The word is by usage 

applied to all oils ( not only to that extracted from ). 
Therefore the is It is aft#, as the oil of mustard 

etc. is so called because its qualities are similar in certain 
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respects to those of the oil of sesamum- The Is 

heoause the proaoun ia mentioaed. An example of 

arising from is *these, the princes are 

going,’ when this sentence is employed with reference to pyi* 
r^ces and person like them that are going. A*i example of 

arising from usage is *oils are 
pleasant in the cold weather,* omitting the pronoun 
the same the example under would be ‘the princes 

go,* omitting the pronoun An example of ^rr^hTT 
ifloft arising from ^ ia ‘the king clears away the foe-the chief 
of Gauda*. This is because the word ‘thorn* 

entirely gives up its primary meaning, and implies *a foe* from 
the likeness of the two. Therefore it is jfHl* The word 
is by common practice used in the sense of ‘foe*. Therefore it 
is As (the (on whom 1® superimposed) 

is mentioned, it is If we omit the word *frg^ it will bs 

an example of done below. An example of hkI'IT 

arising from a Motive is ‘Yahika is a bull*. If 
we omit (the iHi^qRqzf) as in ‘The bull prattles,* there is 
derived in two or three ways. 

3^- inhabitant of Yahika (Fanjab). 

on under srr^ ^ ( qf. 1. 1. 75 ) says q 

^ ‘qsiRt I ^ 

qprftq# ^^-7 and then adds ^ 

Another way is qn<3?ll<iiwK(- 

Fanini appears to favour the idea that is 

the name of a country, see his sutra lY. 2. 117. 

A Yartika on qr® 1* 85 says ‘qftqfg^t^f Another 

says 

(P* 11> 1* !• ff)* The author here expounds 
the different views held as to the way in which the 

takes effect, s?^ = jfiqT#R The 

qualities residing in a bull, such as senselessness and dulness, 
are indicated. The idea is: — The word qt primarily means the 
the qualities and qfTcr are only indicated, as 

they are always associated in each individual bull with q^. 
We have to explain now how the word ‘bull* is put in the same 
case — relation with * q f ^^ *. % ^ — These qualities, thus 

indicated, serve as the causes why the word is practically 
used for the obj«5t qj^. qt^. 

The idea ia: — The qualities and qp^ etc. are found in 
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Whoever possessess and is to be called iff as 
it indicates these. This is the principle which regulates the 
practical employment of the word if|'. As and are- 
found in he is spoken of as jjt- These theorists say that 

the primary mening of ^ is which indicates and 

the possession of these by enables us to employ the word 

iii to denote Yahika i. e, a second power of primary signi- 
fication is given to the word qt. Their idea is 55^- 

They do not 

say that ‘the man is indicated by the word but that 

he is denoted by art; what is indicated is the qualities 
and of jtI', This view is improper for the following 

reasons:— (p 11.12). Because the word 

art cannot denote, as the theorists say, the object called 
in respect of which no convention was made ( it being only 
through that a word can primarily signify anything ). 

— and because the word aft makes us think 
denotatively only of the object (dewlapped and long-tailed) 
viz, a bull, since the power of denotation is exhausted ( in 
denoting the object ‘bulP) and there is no revival of that 
power when thus exhausted (in making us think of the 
primary meaning, ), These theorists say that the word 
«?|- first express artc^ and secondly q-f^qj also. This is declared 
to be impossible, qt means only and as such denotes any 
individual bull, after which, its power of denotation is ex- 
hausted ; it cannot further denote anything • it may indicate 
or snggesU Compare the sm ^%rr?r¥TT^ 

speaks of another objection against this view 

?T^^TrqT%1% I’. 

object qf||qj is not by the word qt (as said by the 

theorists referred to above ), but only the gualities belonging 
to are indicated as being of the same kind as the qualities 
belonging to the abject which the word ‘buIF itself denotes. 
Their idea is: — in what is indicated by the word ^ is 

the qualities and belonging to qr^^S on account of 
their being similar to and hence being looked upon as identical 
with the properties ‘dulness’ etc. which reside in what is 
denoted by qt. The word qt does not denote qr^qj ( as ' the 
theorists mentioned above say ), nor does it indicate the 
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invididual What is indicated is the qualities 

belonging to The individual is not indicated 

by the word art’, because he is apprehended from the word 
itself. The view, although not entirely unobjectionable, 
is a great improvement on the first. The difierences between 
the two are: — I. According to the first view is denoted 

by the word jrt; according to the second, the individual 
is neither denoted by the word qt nor indicated by it. II. 
According to the first view, dullness and stupidity co- 
existing in a bull are indicated by the word sft; according 
to the 2 nd view, what is indicated is the qualities 
dullness etc, belonging to ( and not to in' ) which 

are similar to and hence looked upon as identical with those 
of The only point in which the two theories coincide 
is that both of them regard that the word indicates qualities 
and not the individual (p. 11, L 6 ). This second 

view also is not approved of by others ( including )• 

to explain, sycy etc. (p. 11 , 1 7). In the example 

under discussion ‘ Vahika is a bull is the sense of the individual 
understood from the word ‘buir or notl If you accept 
the former of these alternatives, then, we ask a further 
question, is the sense ( of the individual Yabika ) understood 
just from the word ‘bulF by the power of denotation^ or 
secondly, is it understood from the quality ( sluggishness (kc, ) 
indicated by the word ‘bull’ on account of the fact that 
qualities are inseparably associated with the things in which 
they reside. ^ ^ spyq: The first of this second and subordinate 
pair of alternatives is improper \ because the convention of the 
word ‘bull^ was not made in respect of the individual 
( and therefore the individual Vahika cannot be denoted by 
the word 37 I' ). Nor is the 2nd of the subordinate 

pair of alternatives proper. The idea of this 2nd view is: — 
The word 3 ^ indicates the qualities and residing in 

because they are similar to and hence identical with 
those of jfj-. The individual is understood from the word 
^ not by Denotation ( ayf^pyy ) nor by Indication ( ) but 

by the process of reasoning which enables us to think of the 
individual Yabika, because the indicated qualities «fy^ and 
must have a substratum to reside in. This is 
improper. ayy^^ypTl^vzy^ etc, ( p. 11 , 11 9-10 ). — Be- 

cause, the word nt is here placed in apposition to the word 

11 
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aud aa such does not allow the sense implied by 
invariable association (between a quality and the sub- 
stratum in which it resides) to determine this concordance of 
words, — Because the expectancy raised by a word 

is falfilled only by a word and not by a sense which is implied 
by the contemplation of inseparable association and which 
if expressed would appear not in apposition but in a different 
relation e. g., *a man of bovine stupidity.* What we under- 
stand from is accord- 

ing to the 2nd view. ^ ^;^t^:-!Nor is the 2nd alternative of 
the first pair possible (the 2nd alternative is that the indivi- 
dual is not understood from the word )• 
otc. (p. 11, 11, 10-12). If the individual Vahika were not 
understood from the word then the agreement in case of 
this word ( t. e. ) and of the word which the example 

exhibits, would be improper-it being only words signifying the 
same thing that agree in case. The word ^ indicates qualities 
according to this theory and not the individual and Yahika 
denotes an individuah The same objection is raised by 
against this view ^ ; on this the 

spsu remarks 

etc. (P, 11, 1, 13. fif ). This is the view of 
himself. Mammate also appears to agree. 
etc. The word bull having no logical connection in its primary 
signification with Vahika, indicates the individual Vahika 
through the relation of community of properties (between the 
bull and the man) such as ignorance etc. The expression 
conveys the identity of the two things denoted by the 
two words. But if we take only the primary meaning of iff 
and of that identity cannot be established. Therefore we 
have to take the word jff in a secondary sense, in order that 
its meaning may be logically connected with Vahika. 

■*This is a Rfpf often quoted ; see comment on 

P. 4:78 ( B. L edition ) * 

ST f I sTssp ii i i^^^i^ I ^iissr«n 

%rT i ir 

<T5i«rNT^;9l^ I i aiar 
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®tc. The motire ( from which arises this secondary 
use of the word jtt ) is to convey the excessive ignorance etc, 
of the man. The three views expounded above are very briefly 
put by Mammate as follows : — fpw 

^ 3 sRHk^r 1 

II- 


^ etc. ( p. 11, 1. 15 ). This Indication is called 

qualitative because there is in it connection through qualities- 
the thing indicated being understood to have the qualities of 
that by which it is indicated. The author here explains tho 
reason why is so called, 

p. 68; *galvzr I a|o 1 o ^ P- 3- 

— The former i, e, the eight varieties of 
exemplified in etc., is pure, because there is no 

admixture of metaphor in it. ^ etc. For, metaphor 

consists in simply concealing the apprehension of difference 
between two things which are altogether distinct, on the 
strength of the extreme likeness of the two ; as that of ^fire’ 
and a boy called ( who is so fiery — tempered that we 

call him perfect fire ). There is a good deal of fluctuation in 
the meaning of the word uses the word in two places 

in two different senses. I H- P- 

here the word is used in a wide sense and means: — ^calling a 
thing by a name which does not properly belong to it or 
attributing to an object a property which does not belong 
to it,’ which is practically the same thing as ^ciT; the ^^x 
explains it as 3^=^ 55«npn 51^:; H %4 

53J I K. P. II. p. 46 (Va)-here the word is used 

in the same sense in which it is used by the Sahityadarpapa,. 
as explained by 

m’- 'W© may reconcile these two mean^ 
ings given to the same word by the same writer as follows:— 
The first meaning is the one which is generally assigned to 
the word ^q=^; the second is a more technical meaning of the 
word it is qift^rf^^, peculiar to the In support 

of the first meaning, cf on K. S. IL 2. 63 which 

explains as J 

WT 3lfw^ in l^is (P- 51 ) says ‘gqwTlt 

1; Mallinatha says in his 
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p. 70. These quotations recognize the first meaning 
of given above. The erf^rmtlrlMIti'RT g ^ 

2RIT 51^ < 3T^ 

I’ oa 2. Here the writer 

seems to favour the 2nd meaning of given above. But 

further on 4-5) he speaks of and a^ur 

and gives an example of and 

as an example On 1*^® remarks 

fi cN Hi(^\ R I ^ ffe: it 

p. 318. etc. (p, 11, 11. 17-18). But in ‘white' and ‘cloth*^ 

there is no apprehension of any very great difference between 
the two. That which is really ‘cloth' is also that which is 
•white’ and is not simply metaphorically called ‘white?; but 
the ‘boy’ is not really ‘fire’, he is quite distinct from it, 
only he is like fire and hence is metaphorically called ‘fire’. 

— Hence in such cases as q^:, 

11,11. 19-26). 5 q r, q^ ....wo 

Indications arising from a purpose are two-fold on 
account of the abstruseness or obviousness of the suggested 
sense. Here q^ is used in the same sense as The eight 

varieties of ^^nqy arising from a Motive are further divided 
on the ground that the which is ( suggested ) is 

either abstruse or obvious, 

which is to be understood only by the force of an intellect 
matured by the study ( or contemplation ) of the sense of 
Poetry. Compare the definition of given by ‘qqsz|- ^ ^ qv{( - 
J example where the qqt^R 

is is the verse qg’ etc. which occurs above, etc. 

The obvious is that which, on account of its extreme clearness, 
is to be understood by all ; as in the following ‘It is the 
intoxication of youth that teaches women blandishments/ 

is a posture of the limbs of 
the body so as to convey an idea of the delicacy of it. The first 
half of the verse is srf^ 

lil^ruction, which consists in the employment of words 
favo^’S?^!® to the conveying of knowledge, is possible only in 
sentient iVings and therefore the word ;gq^ ^ ^ is inapplicable 
to which is ei%q?r, in its primary sense. Therefore 
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the '^eord indicates ‘manifests.’ 

the idea of thorough manifestation is apprehended as clearly 
as if it had been stated expressly ( and not indicated by the 
word ). The sense, the fact that young women 

learn blandishments easily, all (whether or not) can un- 
derstand. jpTTj (K, P. II.) remarks on this verse, ' 

anmr^^r sr^rt’ i oo which says 

«Rlt I’. 


(p. 11, 1. 27— p. 12, 1'9 )* 

The sgvjj- arising from a motive was divided into 16 varieties 
above. Now a further basis of subdivision is introduced, 
whereby the divisions come up to 32. '(>55^ — 

Through the fact that the fruit ( i. e. the suggested meaning ) 
pertains to the thing indicated or to a quality, ijjff 
iRrRuRP?r I etc. — This verse occurs in 


II. 1, p. 61, qo IV. p. 188 (Va), (o“ 'hlR'tf 7 

p. 11 ), ■ 33 says comments 

on this verse as follows: — 

gapA’iT ( Eqrn ) sml %•' i 

ft^«T»n'm^*rr ^ ^ 

?Tf| gfig 3Tmmw?f?T i ‘R^RT % ^ Beg 

iy|>rd4<qt ( or as 30 says gf^: ^ ^ Jl^: ) 

Bg^r: %^T: I Bt 

gJBt BHTJrPel ^^4 =q grBIT BR: I 

I...R qq 5Tg% fRemf BR^Tf I ^ 

bPrri BT^5R4. I ^3h: 1 

l•••3W^l# I B ’RTt ( 30 4° says 

^shCf^Sf XTB: xml^tsfe I R b4_ . 

53751^ ^ B% ) I ^RTBTBRni > ^ «hR'«i<fle54: I aW 

BBBSnunf 1 -R° ®ays 

filwr: I ) 1 3=% eR 1 ( b® 40 ‘dRi R %4 

I 3IcT R I ). 

:q;qj; — The clouds, in which the cranes disport. qjgi; 

dewy winds. melodious. Bf B% 1 endure all, ( though 

it is hard to bear all these suggestive vernal sights and sounds 
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/vrith patience, which heighten the joy of lovers w^hen united ). 

Here Bama is indicated by the ex« 
pression ( which taken literally is insignificant ) ai 

a person extremely patient under afflictions and this 
Indicated Kama is the ( possessor of the quality of pati- 
ence, which is suggested by the employment of the word 
Kama ). r The fruit i. e. the excess 

of patience belongs to him i. e. who is indicated. The 
remarks upon this 1 3?^ ft 

qqftcRr: ^ is:— The word tJH 

is a proper name and denotes simply an individual, the son of 
here. There is no very great propriety in saying 
if we look merely at the primary meaning. But if we take the 
indicated meaning ‘who has been the pet of all misfortunes 
and sorrows^ the word is then very appropriate. The 
suggested meaning is ‘As I did not break down, even when 
buffeted by so many misfortunes, I shall surely live on, 
though I receive the crowning stroke of misfortune, viz. the 
death of Slta.’ Here, then, the suggested sense, viz. the excess 
of patience, pertains to the patient Kama who is indicated 
by the word ^ in (p. 12 1 9) In 

‘a herd-station on the Ganges’, where the bank is indicated, 
the fruit, i, e, excess, pertains to the properties coolness and 
purity, and not to the bank, the thing indicated. 

( p. 12, L 10). The varieties of arising 

from usage are 8 and we have seen above that those arising 
from are 32. Thus in all there are 40. 

(P- 12. 11 13-16). 

according as the power of Indication resides in a word or 
sentence. An example of is Jjfifnrt Here the 

word has indicated sense. An example of 
is ^ Here the does not reside in any particular 

word, but in the whole sentence. Thus then the varieties of 
^ss^qy amount to 80. 

The divisions of ^jgiqy are differently given by different 
writers. Mammae’s divisions, according to are as 

follows: — 
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g3:r nrift 

_l j 

55^ ^TRtTr (’fr^^T’O 

I 


(as in gi^: (as in 

gw: ili^^lPd) srfl^^) 

The divides s^pin as follows : — 


f 

\m- -J f 

I 'R55— < 

'S55— 


w^'^mrRT 


— ^TKhlT, yis^TWWI. 5ifE5!FIT> 3T^° and 


The divides follows : — 


( as in 3T3^, ^ 


3i5rfr^p^r hrWt ^fT«ro 

^ (p* 12, n. 18-23). Rcai^ 

^ (^<cfrg 3^4- HT 

^ ^TTH — ^When Denotation and other powers cease 

after discharging their function, that function of a word or 
its sense etc., by which a further meaning is conveyed, is what 

is called suggestion, accordance with the 

maxim that when a word, a cognition and action cease after a 
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single effort, there is no farther exertion on their part. The 
idea is that a word has a power to express a particular 
meaning. When the word expressess that meaning, its power 
of denotation is exhausted/ it cannot farther denote anything 
else. Compare Vr^ sifk- 

mri I fwnrr^” p* 16* This view is 

diametrically opposed to that of and others who main* 

tain that, as a single arrow, discharged by a strong man, 
destroys in a single movement, called velocity, the armour of 

the enemy, pierces his vitals and kills him, so a single word 
presents to us, by the single power called Denotation, the sense 
of the word, the syntactical connection of the word in a sen* 
tence and the suggested sense. They say that the sense in 
such a verse as Rr^tj^cfo is brought out by the erpRT itself, 
and not by as said by the Their view is 

vigorously criticised by Mamma^ in the 5feh Ullasa (pp. 225^ 
226 ff, Va). 

^1*®^ K. P. explains the view of as follows: — 

^^cfT Rftcf r 

F ^ i’. 

The (p, 110 ) explains ‘zm 5ld 

^«TT wr: I 3?fW41 % 

i sqrqR: W 

SfpRqgH refers to the view of refutes it and approves 

of the maxim quoted by our author 

^•11 I P* Vide 

also I, p, 27. 3rf5rqr55«J’qT?rRTOWg-**^q^^ — When 

in accordance with the maxim above explained, the three func- 
tions, viz. Denotation, Indication and Drift are exhausted, 
after having conveyed each its appropriate meaning. adWT 
have been explained above. But the function called 
requires a little explanation. When the senses of the words 
used in a sentence are connected together on account of Expe- 
ctancy, Compatibility and Jnxtaposition, a new sense arises, 
which is called the Drift or Purport which is apart from the 
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meanings of the words taken separately* The power by which 
this purport is conveyed is called Manama^ 

refers to this many places ‘^TR^RT^sftr ^ 5 ^^’ K* P. 2nd 

TJl. p. 25 ( Chan. ); =5r 3rfwmR^4^ullv;^t 

But it does not appear that Mammata entirely approved of 
this view* Otherwise he would not have said but 

would have simply declared that is one of the functions. 

Our author also appears to hold views similar to those of 
Mamma^. He first emphatically said above that there are 
three powers of a word. He did not mention ^[^4 there. If 
he speaks of it here, it is only for the purpose of referring to 

the views of others, viz, that school of the called 

Their idea of ^fT?q4 is as follows; — In a sentence 

the meanings of certain words are i, e. accomplished or 
already known from other sources; and the purport of a sentence 
is to make such meanings subordinate to the meanings that 
are to be accomplished us take an example* 

The moving about of priests being known from other sources, 
in the sentence the assertion is meant 

simply to lay down that the priests should wear red head- 
dress, not to lay down that they should move about. See the 
remarks of (K. P, V.) on P* 176 (Nir). The 
generally do not accept the as a separate but look 

upon it as included under the sense; e, g, 

p- 56, 

— That function of a word or sense, or 

of an affix etc. ( through which another meaning is conveyed ), 
that function which is variously designated as sq^^f (suggestion), 
(hinting), jyqw (conveying), (acquainting), is what 

is called the power of suggestion. Compare K. P, II Ul. p, 63 
(Va) sq^TTfl-The author 

of the establishes the existence of a oqrq sense at 

great length (pp. 182-197). There are many who deny the 
existence of a separate ^ 1 % called eq^wT* include 

under Others, like the author of the include 

it under efjV f v r , or under Note the words of T. D. 

I 1; the 

oi gj^.says' 3 

see also P. L. M. p. 9. 
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*® two-fold (I) that which is basedi 
upon a word’s power of Denotation and (II) that which is 
based upon its power of Indication. 


(P. 12, 1. 27-p. 13, L 1). 

Construe 

— That power of suggestion is said to be based 
upon Denotation, which causes the apprehension of something, 
else from a word, which haying more possible meanings than< 
one, has been restricted to a single meaning by conjunction etc. 
erpsr — By the expression ‘arpsr’ are meant ‘disjunction and 
others.’ 


^ ^ (P. 13, 11 2-15). ^ It has been said 

( by Hari or in his ). The two verses quoted^ 

here are from effe^qq II. 317 and 318. The reading in the 
printed text of the Vakyapadiya is ^f^ff for Almost 

everywhere we read the quotation as reads 

(P« 39 We must also notice another peculiarity 

about these two verses. They are universally quoted as em* 
bodying the views of Hari. But the commentator says 

that they embody the views of others and not of Hari. 
Hari’s views are contained in the verse which precedes these 


two ( i. e, Vakyap. IL 316 ). words are 



n. 316 )...^ 

\ companionship ; hostility 

or incompatibility of co-existence; motive; context; 

attribute or characteristic; juxtaposition 

of another word ; power ; congruity ; gender; 

^ accent. ^"^If^^J^ri^tf^J—^These) are the causea 

of one’s recollecting a special sense of some word, when the 
sense of the word is not of itself definitely ascertained, 

g’wrK'^ explains 3iqcfx|% as 

and as 


!• fft: — ^This is an example vhere jcpJlii defines 

the meaning of a word. Here means ’Vishnn’ alone and 
not ‘a monkey’ or ‘lion’ { which are also the possible meanings, 
ofth^ord ifft as said by em^o V 

), because of the conjunction o£ 
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oonch-shell and discus, which are generally associated with 
Vishnu. defined as a connection between two things 

such as is generally known to exist between those two things 
only, defines it as 

2. )-SUpply 

after The word fft* in this example denotes Vishnu alone 

on account of the disjunction of and There would be 
no propriety in saying that ‘a lion' etc. are without and 
because they are never connected with ^ or There- 
fore the very fact that ^ is here spoken of as being without 
and ^ is the means of restricting the meaning of the word 
ffr to Vishnu, is defined by as disa- 

ppearance of the connection that is generally known to exist 
between two things. 

3. In the example ‘Bhima and Arjuna/ Arjuna is the 

son of Prtha, ( and not ^ho was killed by 

) on account of i, c. because ( the son of 

) is associated with and not ^^'414 is 

defined by as The example 

of wrqq generally given is upon which says 

The word ^rq is 

applied to and ^q. An objection is 

raised that and are not difEerent. The example 

of Hqtq will be an example of also and vice versa. 

To this, Jagannatha replies: — What the ancients mean by 
regarding ^f^tq as different from is* — When any 

well-known connection which restricts the denotation of a 
word is expressed by a distinct word, that is an example of 
tfq^q> example where the connection 

between and is because it is expressed by a 

distinct word ^ ( in but when one of the 

restricts the sense of the other by forming a Dvandva com- 
pound with it, there is said to be as in where 

the word itself restricts the meaning of both form- 
ing a compound. Thus Bqpj^T^S^: is an example of 
and ia an example of ?nf 

5511^’ra’: siT^^FtRr^rg. 1 ^ 

>’ p- 120 

<«pt® 
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4. In tbe example *Karna and Arjuna^ Karna is the son 

of tbe Suta ( charioteer ), and not any one else called Karna, 
because bis hostility ( Arjuna is ft^oits. 

is defined as It An example of 

in the 2nd sense (^4 Mc|4^h remaining together) is 
( shade and light ), ®aay mean ‘lustre' elsewhere. But 

here ^^J means ‘shade’ as that meaning is to that of 

3n^ (light). The usual example of is or 

example is adversely criticised 
hy P- 6- gives as an example of 

The T^TTWW: (pp« 120-121) attacks, as usual, the 
and defends K. P. Jagannatha says that vill 

be an example of Vide the ingenious remarks of 

the 

5. 3?^: — In the example ‘I salute Sthanu’ the word Sthapu 
means ‘S'iva’ and not ‘a post', as there is no purpose served in 
saluting a post, erl means 

6. — In the example ‘my lord knows everything, 

the word ^ means ‘you, sir,’ and not God, the context being 
that the words are addressed to a king, is defined as 

and p. 6 ( being in the mind of 

the speaker and hearer }. Another example, where 
restricts the meaning of a word, is These words, 

if uttered when a man is about to take his meal, denote the 
bringing of salt. If uttered by a man when going out, they 
mean that a horse is to be brought. 

7- I'he example ‘the angry one, on whose banner 

is the alligator,' the God of Love is meant ( by the word 

) and not the ocean which also is called because 

the characteristic ‘anger' is intimately connected with the 
God of Love only and with no other meaning of the word 
means ‘a charateristic connected with one of the 
things expressed by a word by some relation other than 
and separated from everything else denoted by the word.* 
^ I 5r^ or 

I’ f o an attribute which is excluded from 

tbe other meanings of a word which has been employed and 
and is capable of several meanings. Some say that means 
*a peculiar characteristic,’ but if this meaning were taken, 
then is not a proper example where defines 
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the meaning of a word, because ^ is not a peculiar character- 
istic of ( being found in human beings also ) and because 
fft-' would be an example under Therefore 

means ‘any property or characteristic which belongs to 
one only out of the several meanings of a word by a relation 
other than and is not at all found in the other meanings 
of that word.’ 50 p. 6 thus distinguishes between 
and 

— In the example ‘the God, the foe 
of Pura,’ the word means S'iva, as we gather from the 

proximity of the word ‘God,’ for otherwise the word 
might as well stand for ‘the enemy of the city,’ some king. 

defines as agreement 

in case with another word having a fixed sense. This defini- 
tion is strongly criticised by the p, 7 as well as by the 

defines it as 

utterance of a word having a meaning logically 
connected with only one meaning of a word which is capable of 
many senses.’^ The objections which Jagannatha raises against 
3^q are “ ‘ch^«I 

9- la the example ‘the cuckoo is intoxicated 

by the spring,’ the word ‘madhu’ means ‘spring-time’ and not 
‘nectar’ or ‘honey,’ because it is the spring-time only that has 
‘power’ to intoxicate the cuckoo and not honey etc. is 

explained as 

10. In the example ‘may the favourableness 

of your beloved preserve you,’ the word means ‘favour- 
ableness or coming face to face,’ because here the word 
in the sense of face has no propriety with reference to the 
act of preserving. The preservation of persons stricken by 
love is brought about only by the favourableness of their 
sweet-hearts, and not by their mere faces, which, if the sweet- 
hearts are themselves unfavourable, cannot preserve the 
lovers. Hence is taken to mean “ ‘qjg ^ ^f^g- 

I Hg 5!sr»TT%’iT I ^ ( g%g ) ^inn?Tl»ng I 

p, 124. 

n 
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11. ^ — In the example ‘the moon shines in the sky,* 

we are led to take in the sense of ‘moon,* by the presence 


of the place ‘sky*. The word =^7^ also means ‘camphor* or 
•gold,’ as said by ‘ It’ or by ‘=^; 




12. — In the example at night/ we know 

that means ‘fire* here, from the time specified, viz. 

‘night.’ ^[^^TT3 ^^Iso means ‘the sun,* if spoken of by day. 


13, — IJ2 the sentence ‘the wheel glistens,* we know 

that the word means ‘a wheel* and not ‘the chakra vaka, 
the ruddy goose* from its being in the neuter gender. 
means when it is masculine. 3 ?;t^o says 

and says ^ JTT 


U. (P. 13. 11. 14-15) As 

accent modifies sense in the Yedas alone and not in Poetry, 
no example of its occurrence is given here. An example from 
the Vedas, where accent modifies the sense is in the 

sentence The word may be dissolved in two 

'ways or If it be taken as a it 

will mean ‘the killer of ludra* and the accent will lie on 
the last letter of the whole compound according to the Sutra 
of Panini * VT. 1. 223 ( 3Ri: ^TT^). In 

this case the word will be written in the as 

^•“5^13 5 ■ If we dissolve the word as i. e. as a 

compound, it will mean ‘ whose killer is Indra * and the 
accent will be the same as the natural accent of the first 
member of the compound, viz, according to the 

Sutra ‘^ 5 ^ TT. VI. 2. 1. The word in this 

latter case will be written in the as Our author 

lays down here that accent modifies the sense in the Vedas 
alone and not in Poetry, Accents were employed only in the 
Vedic Literature and not in classic Sanskrit. Compare 
the words of ‘ ^ 

Our author simply echoes the words of Mamma^. 


^Compare S'atapatha Brahmana I. 6. 3. 1, ff ^gfsq 
^ I er«r ^ 

f H P ; also the ‘ 

^ 5T H 

M* verse 52. 
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(P.13. 11 16-24) ^ 

^ QTTj: some, not enduring this assertion, say. refers 

to the words of ( and of our author also ) quoted above 
q* 9ih q gives US here the 

criticism of Mammata’s dictum by some commentator and then 
rebukes him for criticizing a respectable writer like Mammata 
without sufficient reason, — 

‘Accent also in the shape of change of voice etc. is, as a matter 
of fact, the cause of understanding in a particular sense 
something that would otherwise be ambiguous’. The word 
in the of may mean ‘a Yedic accent, 

or or it may mean simply ‘change of voice, or tune.’ 

So which is defined by ariRo as 

( a change of voice which is due to sorrow, fear, 
etc. ) will be denoted by the word We have seen above 

that the same sentence, when uttered with a difEerent tone 
will mean different things, e. g. in the verse 
if etc. ( I )• sentence is read merely 

as an affirmative one, the meaning will be ‘I shall not destroy 
the hundred Kauravas in battle through wrath/ This sense 
is opposed to the vow of Bhima that he will kill all the 
Kauravas. So, by a change of voice in repeating the 
verse, i, e. repeating it interrogatively, another meaning 
is conveyed i, e. ‘shall I not kill ’ etc i, e. ‘ I shall indeed kill ’ 
etc. Here then we see that ^ ( in the shape of change of 
voice) does modify the meaning of words in a poem, 
notwithstanding Mammata’s words to the contrary. 
qtsft’- • — According to the way laid down in his 

treatise by the holy sage Bharata, accent in the shape of 
( acute ) etc. does really convey some particular Rasa, as for 
example, the Erotic, ( when in the absence of the accent, the 
^ would have been doubtful ). — The is here the 

author of a chapters, which he is said to have 

received from Brahma. We should read g%: 
for says ( p. 187 JESRirer ) 

oto-’ The word does not yield a 
good sense. But there is no Ms. to support our conjecture. 
* 1 ^ says(p. 187 of srRSRrrer) ‘g?ixT«T3?i=^r^ 
i?q ii 

( ^ ? ) ^qoiqTcH5*n!nrR%3 <n3qgq* 

I’. So we are told that in a dramatic rejiresentation the 
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speeches should be recited with and letters 

respectively in and even such as is cited 

by the sage defining a meaning ; and we have seen above 

that also modifies tbs meanings of words, 

In the case of this also i. e, some exemplifica- 
tion is proper, as in the case of the 13 other defining causes. 
Here ends the criticism of Mammae’s dictum. The 
of has a similar note upon the words 

in 

3 r R h 1’. ^ (p. 13, 11. 18- 

24). answers these criticisms, ^[: The 

^^s, whether regarded as changes of voice or the accents ;hr<N 
etc., cause one to understand one particular sense in the form 
of the suggested sense only ; they do not really acquaint 
us with any distinction in the shape of restricting to a 
single sense a word which has more possible senses than one, 
which ( i. e. restricting a word to a particular sense ) is the 
subject under discussion (and not anything respecting what 
is ^7^), The idea is — etc. restrict a word to a parti- 
cular meaning out of several possible meanings which are all 
primary. As ^ is mentioned along with y’-af -ij etc., it also 
must restrict a word to a particular meaning out of several 
possible and primary meanings. But ^ in the form of 
does not restrict a word to a particular sense out of many possi- 
ble senses, but it suggests some sense other than the one expre- 
ssed by the words in a sentence. Vide the words of 
3 ^ iTRfTmf^r^TR^nR 1% s 5T^^-’ Similarly 

in the form of referred to by Bharata-muni does not rest- 

rict the meaning of a ivord, but it serves to bring out by its 
employment, the sentiment of Love etc. in a recitation. Thus 
as interpreted by the critic, would not be on all fours with 
the other defining agencies such as and therefore the 

interpretation of the critic is wrong and must not be accepted* 

^ — Moreover, if restriction to a 

single sense were laid down by the force of accentuation in 
every case where even two meanings of ambiguous words were 
left undetermined by the absence of such defining causes as 
context etc, then, in such a case, it would follow that we can- 
not recognise the figure of speech called (Paronomasia). 
The idea is: — If accents such as were admitted as defining 
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the meanings of words in Poetry, then the must be 

given upj e. g. the expression is We may tako 

it as equal to ^TW*. If accent were admi- 
tted as defining the meanings of words, mean 

only one thing, and thus it will not be an example of H ^ 
— But it is not so (i, e. it is not seen that is not recogni- 
sed). is recognised by all authorities as a figure of speech. 
3 ?^ fT^ — Hence is it that they say while treating of 

“ according to the maxim ‘ in the province of Poetry, 
accent is not regarded. ^ This refers to himself, 

The plural is used to show respect. ^tc. — These are 

the words of who says 

^ K. P. IX ( p. 510, Va ). — 

Enough of this censorious glancing on the part of these objectors 
at the explanations of the venerable (author of ^ 1*0 

is the source of inspiration (lit. the bestower of livelihood) to 
the critic as well as to me (i. e. to all ). — This refers 

to note on the word 53 ^ in the of 

The words of the text most probably 

refer to (who is generally identified with the author 

of 3T55|^5C^?^^j which is the guide of our author). Ruchaka in his 
while commenting upon the words of Mammata 
‘ ’ says “ir I Jrgft 

^mrR: ^ Mq5i€ti^RW=^ a»<Tf*r i 

JT*rr-HSTr^ €t'Tr^f?r, 

^ fr?rrf^H%^: W^- l”. We take ;i[Kr and as 

referring to Mammata and as referring to 

words on the expression occurring in Hari’s Karika. 

It is possible that and refer to Ruchaka and the 

words refers to Ruchaka’s remarks upon the -words of 

Mamma^. The above quotation from Ruchaka is due to the 
courtesy of Dr. S. K. Belvalkar of the Deccan College. 

( P. 13, 11. 25-26 ) By the 

word in meant, in such an example as ‘ a 

female with breasts just so big, ’ the making one aware by the 
gestures of the hand that the breasts etc. resemble the 
unexpanded lotus etc. On the word in Mam- 
mata says “ I 
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The verse quoted above in Prakrit ( 

»nK%m«n^ l ll ) is an example 

srfKsnr gesticulation. arRiiiq i* defind as ‘l^ q^ara' l f i ft ’ - 
f. P- 8. is a motion of 

the hand etc. conveying to another the idea of the size of 
a particular object. The verse ®t<!* is commen- 
ted upon as follows 5TqvnTNr^TPnn*rT jj«iamu | - 

'HW'»IMdld<|Ilu| qmt 

^^^«»i55^<!5iRqR*)iul ^rr«rpi%’?^T«rf i i 

l^fhnsn^rRT^^ I rT*n «?5TN'-*iRdRidMRHi«i ^rR ^^^rrersTT- 
^ sRrerr ^rr qftum 5hf?iT ^ ?i«rTR^R- 

I uftf^Sild 'jlqu, ' 

fR^^cdrg; i %%RRr qr i sfw ^cnnR:- 

Jll"lR^i|, ^^RHFlRt^—3TpJIl’?T^DnR;^ Rq- 

^rawRt% fHqRd^=d>2r: i” 3= p- 54. 

the second defining cause included under in 
is defined by f. qr- as ‘RqRrqit^ (p- 8.) i. e. 

pointing out the person or thing intended in some direct 
way, as if it were caught by the horn. An example is 
H ( Kumarasam. II. 55 ). Here, in as 

much as by placing his hand upon his chest, the speaker 
designates himself, the word is restricted to the speaker 
( p* 13, 11. 27-28 ) ‘When a word 

is thus restricted, in respect of its Denotation, to a particular 
meaning, that power which is the cause of one’s thinking of 
another sense of the word is the power termed suggestion, 
founded on Denotation.’ 

( P. 13, L 29-p. 14, L 6 ) W and 

have been explained above (p. 31). 

— ^1^® lover of the nymphs in the form of fourteen 
languages i. e. who intimately knew fourteen languages. 

etc. This verse has two applications, one to 
the king whose glorification is the matter in hand, 

and the other to Siva. We shall first explain the verse as 
applied to the king. gu: 9?^%^ — 

Rlilif means fight or body. So the compound will mean 
*whose march is not impeded by the fortresses’ ( of his enemy )’ 
or ‘whose body is not screened by fortresses’ i. e, ‘who does not 
fight from behind the shelter afforded by forts but who fights 
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on the open plain.’ who by his lustre throws 

into the back-ground the god of love, RfiET^- 

Xim who subdues flourishing 

chiefs, oJie who has attained greatness. 

— surrounded on all sides by gay people ( voluptuaries ). 

^^fcT 

\ <|lTo — who does not condescend even to cast a look at 
the best of Kshatriyas. ’TKT who has the 

deepest devotion for S'iva ( ). — 

Having made the earth his own. ^iJ^T 

s^JT^o) whose body is de- 
corated by prosperity or wealth. — husband of Uma. 

The verse as applied to gt^ means: — 

— whose body is embraced by Durga 
i. e. Parvati. — overwhelming by bis fire 

( from the third eye ) the god of love. 

who wears the rising digit of the moon, 
who has attained vast proportions. 
by serpents. 

^-who looks upon everything by means of the Lord of the 
Nakshatras. grggd ) 

who has the deepest affection for the Lord of Mountains 
having mounted on a bull. with his 

body adorned with ashes. husband of i, e, 

Parvati. connect erf^- 

^ with Here by the context the meaning of the 

word being restricted in respect of Denotation, 

to the king Bhanudeva, the lord of the great queen Uma, 
the sense.of the ‘husband of the goddess Gauri’ i* e. the god 
Siva, is understood only through suggestion. The suggestion 
is here based upon The reason is: — Out of severa 

possible meanings, the word is restricted to a particular one 
by context etc. And then another meaning, which could 
have been denoted by the same word in another connection 
is suggested, 

(P. 14, 1L8-12) sajBitqreit ... 

5!gTitT«prT-?iw ctg; § ?pn 

SRsrrs’q^ ^ arsRl That power, whereby the 

motive, for the sake of which Indication is resorted to, is 
caused to be thought of, is called Suggestion founded on 
Indication. Compare K. P. IL Ul. (p. 59 Chan) 
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^ ferr u ^pon which 

Z(^q says JhT^^ 


'’TWT^rt^: ^SJ^JypjJST 5?T^5TT— supply i^ ? ;dwi after erf^- 

^TT^. When, in such an example as ‘a herd-station on the 
Ganges’ the power of denotation ceases after denoting the 
meaning 'a mass of water’, and when the power of Indication 
ceases after conveying the meaning of ‘the bank’ etc , then 
that power, by which the excess of coolness and purity 
IS conveyed, is called suggestion based upon Indication. 
The idea is: — In the example the word denotes 

a stream of water ; then as this primary meaning is 
unsuitable, we understand afterwards by Indication ‘the bank’. 
The motive for making use of such an expression to convey 
the meaning is that the speaker wishes to lead us to understand 
excess of coolness and purity on the bank ( li% 

^ ). In the example we understand this 

motive by a special power of words. It cannot be said that 
excess of coolness is understood by because the conven- 

tion (of the word jj^f) was not made in respect of coolness etc., 
but in respect of a stream of water. Nor can we say 
that the excess of coolness is understood by because 

the conditions of are not satisfied. There must be 

and The primary meaning 

of being inapplicable, we take it to mean ‘bank’ by 
Indication. If it be said that the silso is indicated by 

the word then we reply that the would be indi- 

cated by ‘the Ganges’ only if the sense of the bank is inappli- 
cable. Besides the bank has no direct connection ( = 

) with the properties coolness etc.; moreover, if 
be indicated, we ask what the motive is for indicating the sfqt- 
from the word So, none of the conditions of are 

satisfied. Nay, they are not even necessary. The word ’ 
has the power to convey Therefore, the 

IS suggested. And as this suggestion comes in only when a 
word is employed in a secondary ( ) sense, the is 

said to be based upon 


^ 13 ) 3IIsff*ITf. divides 

into two varieties and err^i. The again he divides 

into and In this division he appears to 
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follow Mammata. 51 ^ says ^ 

^ I 3TFTT g =^’ PP- 45-46 (Nirnaya). 

Our author and include and under 

The reason appears to be that and are both 

powers of a word. The remarks on ‘^1^^ 

’ p. 7 4 (Chan). The suggestion 
is here said to be based upon word because here we cannot 
put a synonymous word in place of the one employed. In 
the example if we substitute 

for it won't do. The matter in hand is the glorification 
of the husband of the queen named Uma. So we cannot 
employ the word there. Thus in this case of 
s^T^TilT, I'bc definition of applies. But how will it apply 

to instanced in ? There even if we 

substitute ^lytK^^yf for ly^pqt, there is suggestion still. Our 
author does not expressly tell us why he includes 

under ^^yy^. The reason may be as follows : — It is true 
that we can substitue fur ly^y; but the 

does not lie in this. We understand from the 

expression yy^y^yf but if we substitute in its place jy^y^ 

the suggested sense vanishes. We may employ another 
synonym, ^Tprytl^ft. But here also, there is what we 

cannot do is to substitute a direct expression like jy^r^ ^ or 
for jy^ or Herein consists the 

It is not meant that in sq^qy, the 3?4 ( meaning ) is not 
necessary. What is meant is that in ^yy®^ the particular 

W 07 *ds employed are most important; the circumstances which 
constitute eyyify may or may not be present but it is not 

meant that they must not be present. As it is the word that 
is most important in this kind of rl* is called or 

i:l®^RyT iu accordance with the ? 2 yyq- ‘syy^?^^ sqiy^gy 

(P. 14, 11. 14-16) q^^zy Construe q^y 

( eq^ ) qTTJ^teszT^TWT^TPl m\^V 

That suggestion is said to arise from the sense of words, 
which causes one to think of something else through the 
peculiar character of the speaker, or the person addressed, or 
the sentence, or the proximity of another person, or the expre- 
ssed meaning, or the occasion, or the place, or the time, or the 
modulation of voice, or gestures etc. Our author copies the 
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very words of Mammata 

HT II’ K. P. Ill, 2-3, p. 72 (Va). On Trf|5?n«t in his 

remarks srf^in^ slJf ?c!T^: I (off?) ?lfor3i4: 

sn^onq jfqqig: I qsrr ‘^gf^ ( 'tt® ) f^r^r 

P- 78. Jrenq: = SRRoiq, gSTfi has been explained above, 

3 i 4:- 


(P. 14, 11. 18-22) qq TO- etc. ^qqiq cites his 
own verse as an example, where there is some specialty in 
respect of the speaker, the sentence, the occasion, the place and 
the time. Tfg:-ete, %^-exhanstion. ^nfk--wicid. 
separate this pleasure-garden also, — 

STi^^: ( see 3f(R. II. 4. 64 ) %: qj: — Lovely 

with the bowers of As^okas. — Paramour. The 

specialty oi the five, viz. and is well 

brought out by as follows: — 


( P. 14, 1 23 ff ). etc. Where the specialty is 

in respect of the person addressed the example is etc. 

R-^^-o^rf etc. This verse occurs in the printed as 

No. 105. It is not commented upon by (1216 A. D.), 

but is commented upon by A great deal of controversy 

bas raged about the meaning of this verse. Our author appears 
to bold that this verse is an example of based upon 

as is made clear by his remark 

Let us first understand the meaning of the verse as 


interpreted by our author. ^ 


* lilssnqi^ qqr q^qr srar^sf^r inqq t^ssqiqrqiqqi^ » 

TOqqqTRq qqq^ arqiq: ^T%<Tq®iqqisqT^^: >ftqrqr arm-* aimro 

qqr qqrfl^ i i q^ qpff qqqiq qqr^ » 

«Hqii<!JHK»=hq<slqi^ I qqiq 1 q%cq^: I qqr qfqr iRrmiTO i 

3Rr qq qqqqr qq^roiq^qraqr 5:^5jqNq!^5HN5qr i ar^q^ q#T 

’Rn^'tcqgqw-' > fnqqwn i qo :qo i 

^:%q^q=qaqq H:^q qqx qq^ qqr q%q =qiqq qwqqqNiqc«; 

on the propriety of this word ^qiftqfBT remarks p. 3 

‘qn^ % qqq qpqqEg^: qmi qq g ^qqql^l ' qqftqj^qqf^t 

qqq^ftq.’ ^a^pilsqq:— ajq< lower Up. amqiroqi: 
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I The plain meaning is ^yoa went hence to bathe in the 
well and not, as I had directed you, to the wretch/ Our 
author’s idea appears to be tLat this plain meaning ( ) 

is inapplicable under the circumstances and that these words 
indicate, by the relation of contrariety (as in Irony), that she 
went to the wretch ( and not to the well ). 

The words etc. apparently denote the effects of bathing. 
But as the apparent meaning ( incompatible under 

the circumstances, the meaning ‘you went to the wretch’ is 
indicated by The words etc. are then properly 

construed with this meaning.* This is what the author says 
in the words ‘37^ 

= From this indicated sense, is understood 

the suggested sense ‘ your purpose was dallying with him ’ 
through the specialty of the messenger addressed. There- 
fore the verse is an example of the specialty of the 
The motive, here, in resorting to as done by our author 

is to convey the idea of dallying. 

The above view about this vesse is entirely opposed to that 
of Mammata, his commentators like Pradipakara and Nages'a, 
and to that of Jagannatha. The words of jpTie are ‘37^ 

Here says that 

the sense ‘you went near him only for dallying with him’ 
is suggested by the word 3TV7J7 which is most prominent 
( according to Pradipa ) or the fact that ‘you went only to 
dally with him,’ which is the most prominent, is suggested by 

1^ bathing the colour of both the lips would 
be washed away, if at all. ‘a 41 

^ 

^ \ ( the meaning a,t first 

sight ) \ ^iTT^JT 4T ^ g 

154 ^ slender. 

5?5^Krr ^RbRnrWr i simmer: 

f & 1 P- 3- 

* As done in the Tftc quoted above. 
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the word ( according to ). idea is that in this 

verse, you can7iot reso7*t to at all. Herein he differs from 
our author. Moreover he says that the whole sense can 
be had from the word The words etc. are comnion 

both to and dallying with him. They are ^ not to be 

interpreted as being inapplicable to and specially 

appropriate to as is done by the Vide 

the words of in the 5th UI. 

niR mR 3?^^ 3?%^ 

^ qkTWR P- 256 

(Va). The explains etc. as applied to the 

bathing in the well as folio 

I’ pp- 15-16.* 

After giving the explanations of etc. as applied to 

bathing in a well, the remarks that there is no necessity 

for resorting to Indication, as the primary sense is not alto- 
gether inapplicable, because the words r;%^ etc. are equally 
applicable ( to the primary and the suggested sense ). After 
the primary meaning is understood, we see that the speaker, 
the person addressed and the hero have a specialty of their 


* The comments as follows : — 


“— JTsrw^frg. i i ?5rR^T«5T^5j»nTJn:^, 

I I iRimww 

w[ I irr.-^r^ i ^ JTFa^: 

q«rT ?!im«TT =55^ w*fT i h g 3^:^ g# ?f«ni^iTH' 

T^TTtTwrpftsfl- I ^v^ JT«ft< 3 r^ 2 Tcgrg 

arff =Egtt JT g =E!TTit?t 1 ^ g^^Tfwrg 1 ?T«n^ 

gig^^T'icrg^frqkr^ 1 ^qg=^ 3 gqT <e^q^itq qi g . ?q | .{i 3 W' 

is^r>i: g g l?g 1 g g agcrs; 1 ? g ° ji ag\' 


g^gjq^ggr^rg 1 ^^gr gigg^gra 1 g 3=9^% 

g%g g^ ( 5»qgfst ) ggic^g;. ( igfg^mcgg; ) 1 ^ ft 
mgigFf gg srga^ 1 grrggg^ gggrg g^ g^rgH^gigigig 1 sgwrrt 
gg ( ^gtgf gg ) 5»ggM:, gfg^gm gggrg^^ 1 
g gggi^g 1 gg gg gg: g^ fngr ggghggggfggrg; 1 arg gg gcsftgr 
ggggrgwg^r^gi^ig; 1 gg^t dgtgg; 1 sg^gq^ giig^ g^ggigg^^ 
ggTgggT^wgr^giig I 3T?pgyr<ggfiscf 1 ?gg?ngRogg«n9[gig grftft- 
I g g gr I p. 17 (Chan). 
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own. The word means primarily one who is mean. So 
the word at first denotes one who gives pain by doing some 
harm. Then ultimately by the power of suggestion, the word 
ByvfTi yields the sense of ‘one who causes pain by dallying with 
the maid/- 

\^%\ Rq»R^4Ri- 

1’ p. 16 ^3^0, This is the reason why the word asp^ir is 
the most prominent in the verse, as suggested by Mammals 
specific mention in the words s2psq%.^ As for 

etc., the other circumstances mentioned in the verse, which are 
marks of bathing, they suggest dalliance, only when we reflect 
that they are also the effects of embraces, kisses etc. which are 
subsidiary to dalliance i. e. they first suggest the idea of 
embraces etc. and through these and along with these, they 
suggest dalliance. Therefore, the words T^:%q=c^ET etc. are 
subordinate in conveying the sense and the word is 
prominent. Another reason for rejecting lakshaifjLd and 
regarding the word gpR as pradhana in bringing out the 
suggested sense may be suggested. Even supposing for the 
sake of argument that there is as said by our author^ 

the word gprq will then mean ‘noble* and as such will obstruct 
the which, as admitted by all, is dallying with the 
Hence the presence of the word in the verse precludes 
and it is thus the most prominent word to 
suggest the sense intended, the remaining words being equally 
applicable either way. ‘RsfJvrpir 
3?^ 3T=R%g 

ijr=5q'iTr<^TJit arqrf^ratsfJr 

I 3WT<RW BTW 



p. 18 (tfide the lucid and interesting remarks of R. G. pp. 12-16.) 

(P. 15, 11, 1-6) 331 5^ = 

i3^55i%^?3[T 

q ftR tt W r II- This is the fourth verse of the 

of alias ^ho is referred to even by Sana. 
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Intro. 13 (verse). ‘See, that crane stands unmoved and 
undisturbed on the leaf of the lotus, like a conch-shell placed 
upon a tray of pure emerald/ J 

I i 

; ^q.^^ci^q f ^ -qT I '?TR3^fKFi: i 

^SfT^JTCqi^ I T^q =^[%?T^TtqW i’ 

^o p. 23. This verse is addressed by a damsel to her 
paramour. niay be taken as one word or as two 

words. In the first case, would mean ‘not moving to 

another place* and ‘not moving any part of its body*; in 

the latter, would be addressed to the paramour and would 

mean ‘lazy, not quick to seize the opportunity* ( 

1 )• ^ q^qiRr...5T^^^ Here by the 

motionlessness of the crane, its security is suggested and from 
the security, the fact that the spot is devoid of people; hence 
it is said ( suggestively of course ) by some woman to a 
paramour who is by her side that ‘this (where the crane 
stands fearing no intrusion) is the place for a rendezvous/ 
Here the word suggests the sense of security ( ). 

This suggested sense suggests another sense, viz., that the 
place is a lonely and unfrequented one and hence that it is a 
nice place for their meeting. So here one sjpffqr^ gives rise 
to another. Therefore this is an example of The 

last i. e. due to the specialty of the fact 

of the paramour being near the speaker, i. e, because the 
paramour is near, the fact that the place is solitary suggests 
the further idea that it is a proper place for their meeting. 

Thus this is an example of 3??q^Rfq|f%Eq. er^q 5rql^qi?j; — 

In these words the author seems to give us an example of e^pff 
eq^f duo to the of q|=5q. He exem plied the Ifqj^ of 

and qfqq in that of qt^R and 

in ‘R;$q etc* and etc/ respectively. Further 
on he will speak of the of qq^ and %g|-. So out of the 

ten specialties mentioned above, qRqtfggq alone remains to be 
dealt with. We interpret this line as follows; — In this very 
example %si etc/ the specialty of the suggested sense, 

viz. the loneliness of the spot, is what leads to ( the appro- 
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liension of a further suggested sense ). Here we must put 
a wide interpretation upon the word so as to take it to 
mean *^1^, or So according to this inter- 
pretation, the verse is an example of well as 

Pramadadasa does not understand the passage 
as an example of as we do. The sense in the verse 
etc.' is brought out in two ways by Mammata, one 
sense favouring and the other The first 

is the same as that brought out by our author. The second is 
‘3T«RT which is explained by 

\\ This means : — Some woman made an appointment 
with her paramour to meet him at a certain place. He 
rebuked her for not coming as appointed, while he himself 
came. Thereupon, the woman recites the verse and suggests 
by the use of the word that the crane is securely 

standing and further none must have come there to disturb it 
and hence that the paramour tells a lie in saying that he came 
there. in his comment upon this verse in the 

gives another meaning altogether, 

(P. 15, IL 7-11) 

p This is quoted in p. 175, 

the first half being (^?) 5r%q^ W This 

is a definition of which we have explained above. This 
definition means ‘That is called by the wise emphasis 

or modulation of voice, which is an alteration of the sound 
in the throat.' 

— The varieties of should be known 
from original works. The word is used for the works on 

any S'astra, in which the topics peculiar to a are 

authoritatively and completely dealt with; e. g. the 
( commentary on the ) applies the word eyyqj^ to the 

of I 

=^3841 Rc!) p. 119 on 

1 ’ll® rv. 1. 44; similarly in his 

says ‘gf^ 3^.’ is divided into 

two varieties and in 17th ayo pp. 

187-188. See also the of pp. 234-239. 

— Being dependent on his elders, alas, he is 
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about to depart to a far-o£E land. In the spriug-time^ 
deliciously charming on accout of its swarms of bees and its 
cuckoos, *he wonH come back, my friend/ Here she says ^he 
won’t come back*, but by a change of voice when uttering 
it is suggested that he will surely come back. So this is an 
example of due to Mamma^ cites this verse 

as an example of ( K. P. 9 th Ul. p. 493 ). There we 

have to understand that the heroine said that ‘he won’t come’ 
and that her friend interprets it as ‘would he not cornel’ Vide 

In the verse as interpreted by 

in the text, the heroine utters the verse with the apparent 
meaning that he won’t come, but by a change of voice she 
suggests herself the idea that he would surely come. 


( P 15, IL 12-15 ) 

This verse is quoted in the (p. 103). It is 

cited by Mammata ( and by our author also ) as an example of 


^ ^ 

P- We may 

also construe adverb or as an adjective 

qualifying Perceiving that her lover was anxious to 

know the time of their secret meeting, the quick-witted 
damsel closed the lotus with which she was playing in such a 
manner as to convey her import by her laughing eyes, efw 

Here by the gesture of closing the lotus, it is 

suggested by a certain woman that the twilight is the time of 
meeting. The petals of lotuses close in the evening. So by 
the gesture ( %eT ) of closing the lotus, she suggests the time. 
Here the cqiq' sense viz., the time of twilight, is due to the 

of jjq taken separately, taken 

in combination. 


(P. 15, 1. 17) IRTT. As meanings are 

three— fold, the power of suggestion is held to be, in respect of 
each of the above-mentioned varieties ( in etc. ), 

three-fold. 

(P- 15, IL 18-21 ) siqiqt Meanings are 

three-fold, viz, qi^sq, and sq^. mentioned just 

above. An example of the power of suggestion belonging to 
an expressed sense is where all the words are to be 
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understood literally and then give rise to the suggested sense. 
An example of suggestion belonging to an indicated meaning 
is etc/, where the words indicate the reverse of what 

is said and the suggestion originates in this indicated meaning; 
and 3rdly, an example of suggestion belonging to a suggested 
meaning is etc.’, where the suggestion of its being a 

fit place of .meeting arises from the suggested sense of its being 
a lonely place. etc. But suggestiveness belonging to tho 
radical part of a word, to an affix etc. will be treated of at 
length. The author deals with this topic in the 4th 
pp. 221 fi, ( Nir. ). \ I 

verse etc. where the plurals and 2 %:, the 

affix in suggest senses. 

(P. 15, 11. 22-25) - 

The meaning understood from a word suggests, so 
also does a word applied in another sense suggest. When the 
one suggests, the other is its co-adjutor. The author here 
answers an objection that may be raised against his division of 
and When you say that is 3|x4f, do 

you mean that in that case is of no account 1 Similarly, 

when you say that is do you mean that ^ is of no 

account 1 Our author replies that this is by no means the 
case. Word and sense are inseparably related together. When 
we say the is do not mean that it has nothing 

to do with What we mean is that it is there primarily 

concerned with s-^^d in a subordinate manner with 

‘Because a word, when it suggests has an eye 
to another meaning (without which it would fail of suggesting) 
and so too a meaning when it suggests has an eye to the word, 
without which the meaning would vanish’; e. g., in the example 
of 301^ ( tfio word suggests S'iva, 

only when it denotes another meaning, viz. the husband of 
Um4. So here also, sense is required ( ) as a helper. 

— When one suggests, the co-K^eratiou 
of the other must needs be admitted. The name or efpff 
is employed, as said above, because we look only to what plays 
the prominent part in the 

(P, 15, 11. 2ft~27) 8Tf?r?Tl^ A word also is 

held (like the meaning) to be three-fold on account of its being 
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tiistinguished by the three distinguishiag elements, viz., primary 
power etc, A word is expressive, indicative or suggestive. 
Compare the words of Mammata 

I ^3:’ K. P. II. Ul. 

( P. 16, 11. 2-6 ) lf% 

Consrtue :— ^ 
‘Others say that there is a function called Purport 
( ) which function consists in making one apprehend the 

connection among the meanings of the words; the sense from 
the Purport being the ‘Drift’ and the sentence as a whole being 

what conveys that drift by the said function.’ 

— As the power of Denotation ceases after con- 
veying the meanings of the several words, there is a function 
called Purport which leads us to apprehend the connection 
among the meanings of the words in the form of the sense of 
the whole sentence. — The sense arising from the 

function called is the Drift, ^ The sentence 

as a whole conveys the through the power called ^cq^. 

This is the opinion of the What is meant is 

this : — There is a fourth function called ^x^q^, in addition to 
the three treated of, viz., This function 

consists in conveying the connected meaning of several words 
and is not like ^-od sq^X 'which convey the 

meaning of a particular word. As the meaning conveyed by 
^^qx is called ^^*q, that conveyed by c^x^iTT is called sq^, so the 
meaning conveyed by this (qx^Rq) is called It is 

generally the word that conveys the exf^T^ or meaning ; the 
is conveyed not by a word, but by the whole sentence. 
This view is held by that school of the <jqxftqx^, which is called 
^rfqfcqX^qqii^q. The opposing school is designated axpqqrf^rqR’* 
qiiq^* srfqftvTT^qqqrf^: — What they say is this : — Words have a 
general meaning. The logical connection of words is not 
known from the words, but by the function called qr^q^ based 
tipon sxx^ajx, qt^clT and This qXcqqi^ arises is 

distinct from the meanings denoted by the words. In the 
example qxqxqq, qt means. generally, the affix 

^3^ shows generally, ?fx shows motion generally. The 

simple word qY by itself does not express the qt meant in the 
sentence, viz. the of the denoted by m: The 

connection between the qqj^s is known frem qrTqiT? 3 rr, ^qWT 
and and when the connection is known, a sp&oial sense 
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arises/ which is called or The views of these 

s are expressed as follows by ( from whom the 

are called ) ia his 
1 ii 

5(^ I qT% ^FflSRT verses 342- 

343, p, 943. Mamma^ explains their views as follows : — 
3TrsHf^Tq^^RfRf^^^Tg[^?T?TT’n^vqiqt ciTcqqiqt 

^^q^ijfrsR ^gi5^^f^ft^T?qqqTR:?n K, P. Ii. Ul. 

pp. 25-26 ( Chan ). ia his ?qTq[^^qT^T supports 

3?fqft:^T7q^qT^ by quoting the authority of IfWH 
‘‘arf^ftcrpq^T ^ ^ I. l. 25 ) 

q^mwi^^^qicq » ^T^qirdsft 

ft: ‘377JP q^fif ^ Ri^^^qiqrum, q^qi ^rfviflm: 

qrq^^qqqtqq"^^’ l” p. 97. The reason why they are 
called is— 3TRT%^Rf q^qRT m 

q^Riqf^q^: ^ ^ 3^ftTft:mRqqIft:^^’ 

ST^^Tf^qRqii^- — These writers say — AYords do not ex- 
press their meanings generally, but connectedly as parts of a 
sentence. In ordinary life, we first understand meanings from 
sentences. When a child hears a man say to his servant 
‘qnn^q’, be sees the servant move a ^T^rf^qcqqrq from one 
place to another and infers that the servant understood from 
the sentence the bringing of a He then hears 

^ST-^qTqq^ where the word eTT^rq* is the same as before. He then 
knows the meanings of the words ^ and not generally, but 
as connected with some such act as bringing. Hence we see 
that it is a sentence alone that sets a man in motion or 
dissuades him. The is made in respect of a word not as 
denoting a general meaning, but rather as connected with 
other meanings. Hence words have a power to denote things, 
but as having a connection with some other things. Hence we 
need not postulate the special existence of a called ^cq4, 
from which we are to understand the meaning of a sentence. No 
is necessary to logically connect the meanings of words, as 
said by the aprf^rfc^Tpqqqrf^q^fj but the several meanings themselves 
connectedly denoted by the words constitute the meaning of 
the sentence. Their views are clearly set forth by ^lamma^ 
in the 5th Ul. pp. 265-268 ( Ya ). “ JIFim’ 

sjj^cRi:’ aT»rt'iYrr 
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3i>?irR«T, Ji?r,’ ^ 

%^TRT^t^ ^Er ^ E^CMT 

^ 3 lf«E^3, 1 'il+MW<M^-^*lW('^ jRqfiraT- 

Jr?r^ 

crmPr ?rniMT'f==3if^^t’ e^i^e^sht 

'I^PinEri 3lfE^^f»IEnEm^:”. The reason ■why they 

are called ar^mrRrqr^lRq: is— q^sinsTTOfirfR 
sri^qT^ f1% ^ ^ sTfN^rrfwrET'iiRET: i’; see p- 172. 

The 3Tf?(^iffxrm4^ (on 7-8) clearly explains the 

two views %Nifii<t«t<i°'4T%^qn')t'4yi*ii'*nj?t^^iniiTq«rT5^ q^ 

^ I ET^ il: m§iw 3ri^: . m§Fi qi?ErT % JifM^ ErsrraJi 
5^5t;qT5??n'ii^)un^ w Pt-#r 1#^# ^iii»^5iR!?lfedT=(fir 

I qcjtsif^EER^ i i^qf 

srq^ I I H 15?EiqiK: JJf f%f^f^- 

I iJffhM'ivn ^ R^ei^rI I 3T^ RRts i?^i^ q^;if t 

?f?r^ RRrsr q«fT«rr ^ g q^^TRi IRi^t^. i ^ r 

' I’ p. 15. 
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(P. 17,11. 3-4) Bfq- eqiTRTf. = 

— The occasion for treating thfe figures 
sense having arrived, — those th4t are basec 

upon similitude should be defined first, as being t]be principa- 
ones. Alankaras are often cla®’=ified as those based' upon 

etc. We shall speJ^^ of these classifications later 
on, — he speaks of simile first,/ which is ? 

the root of even those 3 Tq5^^s). Ccmpai^e the \7ords oi 

as quoted in er^o p. 32 
I n'5 3T^. H. 

q«ni p. 195 

(P.17,11.5-7) — * 

construe ) g^: ( — 

Simile is the resemblance between two things expressed in a 
single sentence and unaccompanied with the statement of 

difference. f^T^l — The author now proceeds 

to explain the propriety of each of the words used in the 
definition. The word serves to distinguish ^qryy from 
( metaphor ). An example of metaphor is ( tba face 

itself is the moon ); while an example of simile is g% ^ 

( the face is like the moon ). In metaphor, when we reflect 
""tSiDon the fact that the face cannot be identified with the 
moo^^^less there be some points in which the one is like the 
other, thS\gimilarity of the two objects is suggested; while 
in simile ( the*^'s£&ce is like the moon ) the similarity is 
directly expressed (E^ the word ^ in the example), =^— 

In ( Contras\), points of difference also ( between 

two objects ) are expr^sly mentioned. In tbe jcOi ft r 

( the object of compariso\a^ -b«.SAi^to hr superior to the 
( standard of comparison ), which superiority may be due to 
the excellence of the TJpameya, or to the inferiority of the 
Upamana. So in there is not only resemblance between 

* The figure 14 is put after this line in the text, because 
there are 13 Karikas iu the 10th Pari, dealing with 
which we have omitted. 
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two things, but it is also pointed out that one thing excels 
another in a certain point ); while in simile, 

resemblance alone is referred to and hence serves to 

e.Xfi.lude ^ An example of is ^ 

— lu the 

is coraparetf with the and the is compared with the 

XJpamana ilL^» what was TJpameya becomes the XJpamana and 
what was tpamana becomes the Upameja. An example of 
is intellect is like wealth 

ana^ 'vvealthVs lilp the intellect ). Eut the above example 
contain.'^ s^^tenoes. Therefore by the word 

two sentences, is excluded. 

In 3 Tq?qq ( ) the same thing is compared to 

the purpose being to show that no second thing 
resembling it is known to exist. An example is 

In Upama ttvo things are compared and there- 
fore the word 0 [^; serves to exclude the figure in which 

there is but not between two things that are distinct. 

Some other definitions of Upama are given below: — ^ q qy 

etc. HI. 13; 

I ^qqr q[q qi Sqiff&qqiW h 16. 42; 

i q^i^q ii qrq^ 

II. 30; qi^Mgqqi^q^qqt: I 3 

I. 34; :jqq| q^ g[qt: li =q?^^qi V. 3. 

( ^* 17, 11. 8-11 ) ^ ^jyfr.-qqqiq Construe 

( qqqr ) "j^rr ( qqfq ) qf^ Hrqpqq^^ %FqqT^ ( ) qq^q qqq^(^ 

q — The simile is fully expressed, when the 

property, the word imploying comparison, the objgtj 
parison and the standard of comparison j^q aij expressed. 
The author now comes to the divisions.f Upama. Simile is 
divided into gnq and There is a.uHy expressed simile 

. when all the four elements of oomparl^n are expressed. In the 
example ^gqr the wofi is the is 

the Upamana, is the>fq^rql and the common 

property. When all these four are expressed, there is a fully 
expressed simile; if any one or more of them be unexpressed, 

there is elliptical ^p^T^qqi qqt^ffq— The common 

property i. e, the quality or action which causes the similarity 
of two objects IS such as loveliness etc. ( in the example qq 
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( P. 17, 11. 12-21 ) 

is divided into two varieties and eRJiff. That ( ) 

again is Direct ( ) in which the notion of comparison 
is conveyed by particles, such as or by the 

aflSx when it is equivalent to it is Indirect when the 
notion of comparison is conveyed by attributive words such 
as or the affix is employed in the sense 

of ( equal ). The author tells us that the is 

when the words etc. are employed to express the 

comparison and that it is when words like are em- 

ployed. A question arises: — what is the difference between the 
words etc. and etc. The difference between the two 
classes of words is as follows: — The words etc. 

primarily express e, relation of two things based upon 

their possessing a common property ‘q- qj q-sq-f 
III. 4. 9. i’ ir. 31. The 

w ords etc. have a peculiar power whereby they denote, 
whenever they are used, that two things are related together 
as possessing a common property. In the example 
by the very employment of the word the two things and 
are shown to be related together as and on 

account of their possessing some property in common. The 
words etc. on the other hand, are used in the sense of 
‘similar* (^^). the example the word 

expresses that is an object similar to another. Here the 
word does not convey the idea of directly; it only 

expresses that one thing has similarity in it. The word 
does not tell us, by its very employment, that two things are 
related together by the possession of a common property. 
The idea of the possession of a common property comes in 
only when we consider that similaiity cannot exsit unless 
there be some property in common. Compare the words 
cf Alallinatha in his 5 

^ 5fqt^ I’ P- 19S. ZT^qqT^zr; 

has two senses Ht* 3. 249. 

etc. — Although they are quite similar to words like 
when employed after the The particles qqX etc. 

are used after the as in ^ etc. may be 

used with the sqiRff or both. When gqq- is used 

after the gqRR, would be quite similar ( as in 
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W 3^ 3%^ )• What difference is there between ^ and ^ 

when so used? The author replies as follows: — 

They ( ) convey the notion of the relation 

of similarity between the word. 

= ^ The ;sm is said to be direct 

because words like zr^TF, employed in it, directly (^f) convey 
the notion of Compare BT 

I. 35; 

i 5qsq^qf%rF2F^ *’ 5?^ ( P- Chan ). 

It is so ( i. e. the cTOT is ^T^ft ) when the affix is 
employed in the sense of ^cf as laid down in the sutra of mRlf^ 
V. I. 116, which means ‘the affix ^is applied to 
a standard of comparison in the locative or genitive case and 
takes the place of the case affix and of fq’; examples of this 

rule are ^ STT^-’ 

The'^ (power of) words like 

is exhausted in the in such examples as ‘ the face is 

similar to the lotus’; in the in such examples as ‘The lotus 

is the equal of the face’ ; and ( the power is exhausted ) in both 
in the example ‘the lotus and the face are alike’ ; these words 
convey comparison only when we reflect upon the sense of these 
words; and so the Upama is Indirect, when these words are 
employed. The idea is; — the expressive power of such words 
as is exhausted in being attributive to the Upamana when 
they qualify it etc. They have not the further power of 
expressing the notion of between two things based upon 

the possession of some common property. When we reflect 
upon the fact that one thing cannot be said to have similarity 
unless there be some common property, we understand that the 
two things are related by Hence the is said to 

be ^ — so ( the Upama is Arthi ) in the case 

of the employment of ( in the sense of ^ ) as laid down 

in Panini’s rule ‘^3^4 V. I. 115., which means 

‘the affix is applied to a noun ( which would otherwise 
be in the Instrumental ) in the sense of ^ if the 

similarity consists in an action ( and not quality )’ e. g. 

( A\mr\ ). Here the similarity is in 

studying. Compare ‘qKlHIsft I 

11’. But we cannot say 

because is a guy- in this case we must say g^q*: 

Our author in this passage borrows the words of Mamma^ 
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almost rerbatim. See K. P. X. “ 

^ fcgvnnnft' g^fer^r^rf ^p^mr- 

^T=^^T g^^ii<d1fciR% g^R^^TMKf^ i 

g^ %s[f?r:’ I” 

(P. 17, 1. 22-p, 18, 1. 1) ^...f^f^T aR«ff. 'k etc.-*^ both (i. 

and ansji) are to be set forth by a nominal affix ( frfe^T ), 
by a compound and by a sentence. etc, — 

the fragrance of thy face is like that of the lotus 
tJtqr plump. ) your face 

gladdens the heart as the autumnal moon. In this verse 
is an example of 4{€t Affixes like 

etc. are This is because here is used in the 

-sense of in accordance with the sutra 
=9TT^^^ ). is an example of ^jttOTT -^rR. Here 

the word ^ is compounded with in accordance with the 
Vartika (h?t) ^JTOT 

en Panini II. 4. 71. The words in brackets are not found 
in the ( with printed by the Xir, press ), 

but are found in K. P. In the RfnTPq' ( vol, I. p. 417 ) on the 
^utra we have the words 

(but not printed by Kielhorn as a Vartika). The 
reading appears to be wrong, as this compound is 

optional and not ( obligatory ). The Vartika means ‘the 
word is compounded with a noun which does not, however, 
lose its case-termination’ ( as all nouns generally do in a 

compound ). is an example of 

soft, or delicate. In this verse, 
are respectively the 

examples of mimi srPTf and qtq- 

q^^-Thus the fully expressed simile is six-fold, was firsti 

divided into and gqf. Purna was divided into and 

3R55R and each of these two was divided into three varieties. 
So there are six varieties of 

(P. 18, 11. 4-5) ger Construe— 

Mk ^^rmf srgw^ aiffir ( gm ) 

3?Pff ( ). It is Elliptical when one, two or three of the 

* This example appears to break the rule of Panini con- 
tained in ‘Rq g^ %qT 
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four ( viz. acid 9M*IR ) beginning 

'with the common property are omitted. This also like the 
former is Direct or Indirect. 

( P. 18, 11. 7-11 ) ^ 

< 3 >?%HT bas five 

varieties viz. ^?rilT and and 

3Tmf. ^femr when the common property is 

omitted, is impossible. The reason is as follows: — the 

is possible only when the affix is used in the 

sense of 5^, Such an affix is ^ only, when it is used 
according to the sutra When is used it always 

requires the express mention of the ground of comparison, 
es in iIH: or in where jnqr: and 

are the ground of comparison. We cannot simply say 
we must mention the common attribute if we are 
to have any complete sense out of the words. But here is 
said to be omitted and therefore (which occurs 

only when is employed in the sense of ^ ) is impossible. 

3^ Here and are examples of 

^m»n and ^?TIIT 3jr4f; g^r and SRiRg^aro 

«xamples sfr^, giTT^ 3ir4r and ajfqf respectively. In 

none of these five varieties is the common property mentioned. 

( P. 18, U. 12-19 ) efTfR: 3irm^ gq;— This 

{ t. e. ) is five-fold, being possible in the two sorts of the 

affix respectively applied in the sense of position and 

object, in the case of the affix aud in the case of the 

gerund ial affix added in the sense of the agent or object. 

^ 1 ) The affix ^?r^is applied to a noun in the objective case, 
'which is expressive of Upamana, in the sense of ‘behaviour*. 
*5nmRKT=^T^’ III- 1- 1^- 

sqtqf^ An example is 

Here the affix is applied to jq which is an 

Upamana in the objective case ( jqftq ), in the sense of 
^T=qTF ( SNftq 01^ he behaves towards 

his pupil as towards his own son ). ( 2 ) A Vartika on the 

above sutra says which means that ‘the 

affix qq^is applied to an Upamana in the locative, in the sense 
sTI'qTF*; ©• g* the hhikshu behaves ia 

his hut as if he were in a palace ( 5031% qq 9!r^ SJZqf ). 

( 3 ) ^ ’HO III. 1. H. ‘g'wpnc^: g«RiT^.3ir^ 
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^ \ ^ I’ f %0 The affix 

is applied to a noun in the nominative case and expresses 
the sense of ‘behaving like' e. g. iw^ ^ Here 

gwf is a noun in the nominative case and is an The 

affix makes the denominative verb Atmanepadi. The crg^ 
(aiT^) affix forms gerunds from verbs when repetition of an 
action is to be implied, according to the sutra crg^ 

qx® III. 4. 22, e. g. having again and again re- 
membered. ( 4 and 5 ) qi#fuT III. 4. 45. i 

^r^>TFX I \ r\E' \ 

^4* I’ 1^® The affix ej^is applied to a root compounded 

with a noun in the accusative or nominative, which is an 
®* g* ill 3X3fqi;XT^ the affix is applied to the root 
^f?g;^and the gerund is compounded with the noun which 

is in the nominative case and is an ...crru: 

Kalapamata is a grammar of the Sanskrit language, the author 
of which, is said to have received it from 

taught it to king Satavahana, who made his teacher king of 
Bharukachchha (Broach) out of gratitude. The Grammar ia 
is called because it is small as compared with Panini's 

and also qjTcSTq^ from the qj^rq ( tuft of hair ) of the 
peacock which is the vehicle of see for the story 

!• 3 and I. 6 and 7. ^ q ^ y 

^ H ^qf^ n i. 3. 

48; I ^ 

11 iT3^^Trq5^nTT^Tq^ll[^ 1 

^ II ^ iiT ^q q^ 1 3Tqf%«qi^^ qrR^ftqtq^ 

qqr n ^T^Rc^HK ^ 7. 10 -^ 13 . Vis'vanatha says that 
in the Katantra Grammar 3 X]f^ and Djg^ stand for the 

qq^, qq^ and oig^ of qif^j^. qq^...qq: — (B. I. ed. ) 
‘squRTqrdT^’ III- 2. 7, grT^^:sfiT^% f^q;qd qqf^ i 

3^tq% qm^ i’ jqftrf ; i^r see H#q^’ ill* 

2 . 8. and for ‘onj^ IV. 6. 5. 3T^:5<tqf&. - . 

qq qrqrf^ ) is an example of 
^iqiwq- cq ^ is an example of 

^4qq=q^. «ft: qqr Kq®ftq^ (wfr qq aqq^) ‘fortune behaves 
as a wife towards you-is an example of qq^. ftq[f5xr 
looked upon by the beloved ladies as the 

>o 

moon ( whose beams are nectar-like )-is an example of 
because is equal to exgd^ftq ffT*^ 
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In the case of certain roots like etc. the same verb, to- 
which is affixed, must be repeated after the Gerund 

according to the Sutra HI- 4. 46. 

Thou walkest on the earth like Indra himself. This is an 
example of ( i. e, where the qg^ is affixed to a root 

which is compounded with a noun in the nominative case, 
)• Thus in one verse the five varieties of 

are exemplified, — Here in the word eRfc gdaiR^ y 

the common property, viz, the circumstance of being a place 
of pleasant sports is omitted and in the word the 

circumstance of being full of affection is omitted. 
similarly ( the common property is omitted ) in the remaining 
( three expressions ). 

(p. 18, 1. 20) — 111 these five varieties, {, e. 

those due to etc., there is no necessity of discussing 

whether these are or similes, because in them the 
words etc. are absent. 

(p. 18, 11. 20-21) ^ ^ — Some instance these 

(five based upon ^q^etc, ) as the cases of the omission of 
etc. expressive of comparison. It is Mammata who instances 
these a s varieties of ^if^gnT. HT > 

K. P. X, JIWI 2 says that in the or 

and qg^ we have instances of ( omission of words 

conveying the simile) and not of 

This is improper. 

Mammata’s view is not right, because 
sps^ etc. also, being added in the sense of ^ etc. ( as laid down 
in the sutras of Panini ) convey comparison. Therefore 
etc, cannot be examples of 

( P. 18, 11. 22-p. 19, 1. 2 ) qg ^or can you say 

that the affixes etc. do not well convey comparison, because 
being affixes they are not independently expressive and 
because such words as ^ are not used in these cases. The 

words qg raise an objection against Vis'va- 

natha’s position that etc. convey comparison as ^ etc. da 
and that therefore etc. should not be regarded as cases of 
qr^^igHT. The objection is based on two grounds; I is a. 
termination and not a word like Some say that a ter- 
jnination has no independent meaning. It has a meaning only 
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•when connected with a word. So as by itself has no 
■meaning, it cannot well convey II It is generally 

•acknowledged that words like ^^etc* are 
■etc. are not so recognised and therefore when etc. are used, 
the comparison is not so well conveyed as when ^ etc. are 
nsed. For these two reasons etc. should be cited as cases 
^TI^TsiHr ( ) and not of vT#§HT. S. D. replies in 

the words same might be urged 

Against etc,’ ( which are admitted by as expressive of 
comparison in %% which is an 

•example of ). What S. D. means is that 

is an affix Just like and not an independent word like 
Therefore, if you say that cannot well convey comparison, 
being an affix, then also being an affix cannot convey 
comparison. But you admit it to be expressive of comparison* 
So you are inconsistent. You must admit that is 

like So etc. should not be cases of 

but of The affix is applied according to 

the sutra 3. 67. The 

affixes and are added in the sense of ‘a little 

less then’; e. g. ‘Nor can 

it be argued that etc. as being equivalent to etc. are 
expressive of comparison, while etc. are only suggestive of 
it.’ Here the objector brings forward the idea that 
though an affix, is used in the sense of and is therefore, like 
while ^ etc. are only suggestive of 
comparison. S. D. answers this objection by simply denying 
what the objector assumes as indisputable. Grammarians say 
that H^RS ( like ^ etc. ) are and not qrr^qi. ^ 

^3^-^ ^ I u’ 

II, 196, on which says ^ 

5r ^ is included in the 

Therefore S. D. says — There is no 

certainty as to whether ^ etc. are expressive, ^ 

‘Granting that etc. are expressive, there can be 
no difference between the affixes of the class and those of 
the class, according to either of the two opinions touching 
Affixes, viz. ( 1 ) the inflected word in its integrity is expressive 
And ( 2 ) the base and the affix have each its own signiflcancc** 
B. D.’s idea is as follows: — He first threw doubt on the theory 
lihat ^ etc. are He concedes that ( and therefore fqf 
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•etc. also ) are He says that, even conceding this, his 

position is not in the least affected. As is an affix ( and 
not an independent word ), so is also. So what holds 
^ood of must hold good of also. If is ( of 
), then so is also. There are two views as to the 
meaning of affixes. Some say that an affix by itself has no 
meaning. It is the inOected word alone that has a meaning. 
Affixes etc. are all of them the contrivances of Grammarians, 
who divide a word into two portions, (base) and 5RW 

{ affix ), for the easy comprehension of language. P. L. M. 

win 

i ^ 

I ^ WRiTT i%Rd WVR^ ^ 

1 5^ g 

ik ^1^ ^ m \ pp. 1-2. Note the 

words of the L 73 

?T II’- This is the view of those 
(the Iq^rqj^qs) who are The second view is that the 

base and the affix have each its own independent meaning. 
The base expresses a meaning which is general ; the affix 
denotes its own meaning and then by the combination of 
these two meanings, a distinct and limited meaning arises 
from the inflected word as a whole, which meaning is 
not expressed by anyone singly out of the two, sjfr^ and 
^e. g. in the word qpqqf, the root q=c^ simply denotes the action 
of boiling and the affix denotes an agent in general. These 
two meanings being combined, we get from qpqq; the idea of 
^cook’, which is not singly expressed by any one of the two 
i, e, q^ and See H. 1. 1. and cTfRif^qi p. 318 

^jRjrqr# ?Tf sifmcwr eqi i siPTRfrsrqjrr ^ ’mwfsqsrrq^ u’ 
■Compare the folio-wing from the ?q pr ^Hq| < !i| of 

^4tsi5jvri?)*{w: qqiqqwrtr 

^qwl.'hi'Rrt Jicinrer =q ?% =q sTffei^rqeq^t^qifi^^ 

TOqT^TI^Tiq^ifilTlcq l qqr JTfTO^oiTctpn 

wTJTRT^r ^ g'^KwPi-ricq'H,- ?r»rmTft aijuqRref 

^i¥^5RqqB*ffif5qifKT%q 5i?ftrai%^# si^qqreT ^Kfiwqqicq 3 «i4* 

i 3fT? =q I sRim^ qg; 1 

II qra sr^^br;; i 5^: 

■qr^ %qiW «»S^II’” p. 101. CoL Jacob (LaakikaN. III. 
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p. 69 ) traces the maxim »nT: ^Tf’ *0 

Mahabhashya; but he leaves the meaning of SRjpn^ in doubt. 
The above quotation sheds much light upon its meaning. We 
think it clearly established from the above that means 

here also ‘an affix’; the quotation cited by explains 

the reason of the maxim. On the question whether etc. 
are or the R. G. has the following interesting note:— 


wPictiiiici t^rro^ir: I g^, 

3f32r«{rtff5.fcr l^r i’ p- 191- 


Whichever of the above two views about affixes we may 
hold, etc. and etc. are similar. If is 

then also must be so; and therefore etc. are cases of 

not of ^1% — As to what 

some say that affixes like ^ are directed by Fanini to be 
employed in the sense of while etc. are directed to be 
•employed in the sense of ‘behaviour’ ( as in )• 

What these people mean is as follows: — Fanini lays down that 
etc. are to be used in the sense of ^ ); therefore 

just as ^ is so are etc. But 

are applied in the sense of ( behaviour ) only. Fanini 

does not expressly say that they are affixed in the sense of 
So in his opinion there is a difference between ^ etc. and 
etc. The latter, being affixed in the sense of simple 
behaviour, do not denote and therefore are fit cases of 

To this Vis'vanatha replies as follows: — jf... 

This view also is wrong; for etc. do not simply imply 
behaviour, but similar behaviour. Vis'vanatha says that Fanini’is 
very words suggest the idea that qq^etc. are applied in the 
sense of similar behaviour ( )• directs that 

^^ip^etc. are to be applied to an the sense of ‘behavi- 

our’ to form denominative verbs. So the presence of the 
word Upamana clearly suggests that the behaviour meant is 
similar behaviour. Therefore etc. are 
hence when they are employed, there cannot be 
When they are employed, the common property ‘similar 
behaviour’ is not directly expressed and hence they are eases 
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gar- Thus is tenfold, i. e. 

and BTisff, g^jxrein ^fi^ and gjisff, xffe^urr an^ft ( 5 ia all ) and 
3Tm^?l=^, and 

R G. looks upon and ( hut not 

) as cases of the omission of both and Vide 

his remar ks ^zff|r ^ 

I qq ^T^rg; i jt ^ qqgr^it 3?i=qR 

^ ^NTNRoiNaf^'tfff q^ira: ' q^amjRqrqrcHq m a iMq i'^ q i ^ r^qTg: ‘ 
fxqnTw^f^t: qagRqifid?RfK^qt«TqT%gw* 
^T^mrR^qRqicqTg; i qi^ =q qq^4 arrqT^qrqgqqT^^qK^ g^T 
^fq%gq gc?ag HiRrrq^’ f^rr^r ga ^tqi Rwgi u qf ^iq 

1 g^q =q ‘sqqfg: satfJRmnRrf^t:’ ifg =q^DTp;gtmTat g^r 

PRq%: qqg^Rf#; ginTontsft- ^qjTf qqtaiqig I gqrrwqtsi^iq^gqi^^SDt 

HrqK"iq<iqi^qs^cq<:qq q^^q^i^grfgqigrg i si^sir ‘gia^q^ q^ 
^3>?5W'i qfsrn’ fgrrd i” pp. 169-170. 

(P. 19, 11. 3-9). gqmgmqA ^=giq;. gq^RT ?rt 

^ql- — When the Upamana is omitted, the gfrf is two-fold, in a 

sentence and in a compound, sr gqqM^lMi — Here objects 

answering to the face and eye being simply suggested (and 
not expressed ) there is omission of the Upamana. In the 
words g^;;i X?=q we have qrqqqf gqqRgHT aad in gq gg^ 

we have tiqivt‘ii gWH^Hl- ®r^q — In this very 

verse, if we read for g^ ^ and jjitq for ^jRg^ 

we shall have ?n^ ( sqJfRgHT ) also. Thus qjqqpiT and ^Rjgixf 
gqgigSHT win each have two varieties, and 3fT«ff and there 

will Iw four varieties of gqqRgHT. sn^gRf — ^Yet 

following the manner of the ancients, we have spoken of 
eqjTRgaras of two sorts only. It must be said that these 
remarks of jqj^!^ are quite wrong, as they are opposed to 
all ordinary ideas. The words ^ and qqr when placed 
after a noun lead us to understand that the noun is an 
Upamana. Compare the words of Mammata ‘q^q^^^pgr 
ggRrer^^qqRqrSRfH^ft#’ etc. if we say jPtq, or giq q%q, 
and giq will be looked upon as Upamanas, if we are to pay 
any rega rd te ordinary modes of speech. Therefore in the 
gqqrggHr we cannot employ such words as qq or qsq. Hence 
there can be no 4r# gqqr ia qqqRgxq and only two varieties 
remain. Compare the words of Pradipa ‘qqt (B’Rqir) I 
^gKi gigTOggryf^ qi gggqrqi^ (s q q RidqKi^ ) ^qRRaqKHid i 
war qm™^ i gq^RPff tqqsRt g aimnqlM^t i« p. is 
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{ Cban ). The example also is not happy. It denies the 
existence of any Upamana, and does not rest content with 
merely omitting the Upamana. So the figure will be 

(P. 19, 11. 10-15 ) When the 

word or affix expressive of comparison is omitted, the 
is two-fold being possible in a compound or the affix. 

Here, ^ being omitted, 
the example is one of As the 

words, etc. are omitted, in this variety there 

can be no discussion about or ^or can there be 

^or all like ^ 7 , being included as affixes 

of comparison, are to be omitted. Nor can there be 
because the sentence conveys no connected 

sense. So only remains. The author adds one more 

due to the affix, which is added according to the Vartika 

The affix ^may be applied option- 
ally to all nouns in the sense of ffiehaviour’ to form denomina- 
tive verbs. The difference between and is that the 
latter leaves some trace of itself in the verb formed by 
adding it (as in but the affix leaves no sign of itself 

(as in 3 ^:— ‘He acts the ass, 

loudly and hoarsely screaming before the great.’ Here, in 
the affix expressive of comparison is omitted. 

^ ^ It cannot be said that in this example the 

is also omitted ; because the gql|<q is pointed out by 
the word (screaming) itself, which is the subject 

of the verb It sl^ould be noted that Mammata cited 

under ( where both the common 

property and the word expressive of comparison are omitted ). 
Our author cites Our author says 

above that is a case of As is applied in the 

senses of optionally, an A IS the affix is omitted al- 
together, we should look up<B fl^iTT as a case of 
according to our author’s ow^ reasoning. So he is inconsistent, 

(P.19,11.16-18). When both 

^ and are omitted, we n%d not discuss whether is 

possible; because etc. are used%nly with the Upamana; for 
the same reason is exclude^ If in the verse 

etc. we read iR place of we shall have the two 

examples of and ^ 
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■will be Here only the and are ex^ 

pressed; the and common property are omitted. Similarly 
in the next* 

(P. 19, U. 19-23) 

Her lotus-like face shines like the moon 3Tr^<f?r). Here 

the and the common property, viz. lovelinesst- 

are both omitted. ^TT^* some say that here also, it 

is only the affix that is omitted. These people mean that 
this example is similar to the one given above under 
( e. ); and so this is an example of mere stnd 

not of as the author says. is an example of 

The compound is formed according to the- 
atfira H* 1* Here only the 

and are mentioned and they are compounded. 

(P. 1 9, 1. 2 4-p. 20,12) The 

is possible only in the affix. — 

This verse is given by Mammata in the connection in which 
our author gives it. 

^ W> I fiqi^ 

L is a denominative verb formed from 

by the affix ofq=^and means ‘he conducts himself like one who 
■wields a thousand weapons.’ — Here the viz. 

the word ^^sf^is omitted, for the expression 
when expanded is equivalent to the sentence ^he conducts- 
himself like one who wields a thousand weapons.’ An objection 
may be raised against this that here the is directly ex- 

pressed in the word and therefore this cannot be an example 
The answer is: — Although the person denoted by 
is the 3q%q, he is the Upameya, not in his capacity as the 
agent, but in his capacity as the ibject. If it were said that 
is the Upameya and that the person is the Upameya in his 
capacity as agent ( ), then we reply that in that case the 
affix cannot be applied to to form a denominative 

verb. The affix, as said above^ is applied to a noun which 
is an Upamana and which is an object. Now here if is 
the Up^neya, ^f^ig>ifiqRr have to be explained as 

3irq^. But here would be in the nominative case 

and cannot be applied. So Kl must be interpreted 

^ Thus we see that enc^F^ is the 
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is the and in the objective case. As 

is omitted there is Compare the words of 

Pradlpa ^ ^ 5 

\ gj^^psTT >’• ^ ^ nor can it be 

said that there is here the omission of the word expressive of 
comparison for reasons already stated above ( when treating of 
qi^q=q;^etc. ). He has established that etc. are cfp^ or 4td<h 

like or — some people, in order to get 

over the objection that the is directly mentioned in the 

word read ^ as one word and interpret it as 

follows: — ^ one who is possessed 

of a thousand weapons. They then apply the affix ^?pq^and 
interpret as ^ { He behaves 

like one who possesses a thousand weapons ). Then they say 
that the person who is the subject of description ( ) not 

being directly mentioned by any word, there is omission of 
Hpameya. To this our author replies by saying that the view 
is untenable. The employment of with the nominal base 
( ) sig*iifyiog an agent is opposed to the rules of 
Panini. applied to a nouu in the objective case. It is 

that is applied to a noun which is an agent ( ). Bat 

the verb formed by the affix takes the Atmanepada. So 
in ®^nd the word is an example 

of 

( P. 20 , 11 . 3-7 ) gHT. ^ ^ 

■^TPKT* ^ib'S.W't 3TRiTPWP^Tf% When thy fame 

spreads, all the oceans conduct themselves like the ocean of 
milk. Fame is, according to the convention of poets, white. 
Here, as in above, the is omitted, 

-as we shall see when we explain the word *s ‘they 

conduct themselves like the ocean of milk.’ The common 
property ‘ whitenese ’ also is omitted. So this is an example 
of 

(P. 20, IL 8-12) When three out of the four 

elements of comj^rison are omitted, a simile is possible only in 
A compound. The word is to be explained as 

^ WT: ‘siie whose eyes are as tremulous as those 

of a stag.* Here is the ^ is ^ and 

is the common property. All these are omitted and the 
alone remains. The is ^ 
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and hence the presence of ^ does not matter. The question 
is: — \?hy is the word dropped from the word 

The answer is: — according to the Vartika 

on II 2, 24., a compound 

word, containing in itself a word in the locative case or an 
Upamana, enters into a Bahuvrihi compound with another 
word and then the latter part of the first member ( which 
contained in itself a noun in the locative case or an Upamana) 
of the Bahuvrihi compound is dropped; e. g. ^^TTR 

where ( a compound word which 

contains in itself as its first member which is in the locative 
case ) is compounded with ^t^^^to form a Bahuvrihi and then 
the latter part (i. e, ^ ) of the first member ( L e. ) of 

the Bahuvrihi is omitted and we get Similarly 

where is Wy » P^rt of it, is also 

HWRi because the property of the whole may be attributed to 
the part or vice versa as said by (2ad ero^ p. 120, Benares 
ed. ) in his gloss on 

%% is t. e, com- 

pounded word which has an Upamana as its first member 
( here, jjtt ) and when it is compounded with the com- 

pound is a Bahuvrihi and the latter member of the first 
compounded word i. e, out of is dropped. 

There are, however, some who say that the word ^ stands 
by Indication for according to this view 

would not be an example of Compare the words 

of Pradipa I 

^ P* 18 ( Chan. ). 

(P.20,11.13-14), t^rhRRir: Thus 

there are 27 sub-divisions of Upama, 6 of the Pur^a and 21 
of the Lupta, viz. 10 of 2 of ^ of 

2 of 2 of 1 of 1 of ^qq^rSHT 

and 1 of ft^qr. Our author in these sub-divisions follows 


■*The Mahabh^hya comments upon it as follows: — 

^ ^rRsq: 1 

1 \ mm- p- 

p. 423 ( Kielhorn). 
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"Mammate ■?rith some difEerence. He borrows some examples 
from Mammata and closely copies many others. Mammata 
gives in all 25 varieties of TJpama, 6 of Purna, which are 
the same as our author’s and 19 of Lupta. The latter are as 
follows:— 5 of and erpff ^TWTT and and errsff 

2 of gMTfM gar (^iwir and ^nnw), 6 of c(K^gai 
{ and ) 

2 of ( fliq?rr and yniyirr ), 2 of ^4fMHWs5ai (^wranr 

and ^mm), 1 of ), and 1 of ( ^fHTHET ). 

■Tho curious reader may also consult the and 

The grammatical basis of the divisions of Upama appears to 
have first originated with Udbhata. Vide his remarks 
Hr i ii 

I ii 

. I HT H 

II ^ ^1 tirg^ 'h'dR^w: i cRETett ht ^ 

5rfe%; Hr r^Rr«r% ii” srwfiTHHtras I- 35-40. On the 

divisions of Upama as given by Mammal and our author, the 
author of Chitramimansa makes some very appropriate remarks. 
Appaya Dikshita says that the divisions being based purely 
upon grammatical principles ( thus merely proving that the 
authors are familiar with Grammar ) should find no place in 
a treatise on Rhetoric ; moreover, the divisions of Lupta are 
not exhaustive. Vide his remarks ^"t sSH f f^ yrPTt ^T^- 

%mT^ sgcqr^Rrmt^ * ^ etc.” 

p. 27. 


(P, 20, 11. 15-26) The author now expounds 

a peculiarity of those varieties of simile in which the common 
property is not omitted. Construe 

^ The common property is sometimes the 

«Mne in both the and ^sq^; sometimes it is distinct* 

When the common property is distinct ( being of a difierent 
sort in the Upamana and the Upameya ), there is the 
relation of ( prototype and copy, or original and 

Image ) or there is merely a verbal difference. What our 
author means is as follows:— the appear under 

-ttree aspects^ I It may be mentioned only once and is con* 
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nected with both XTpamana and as in the example 

where is mentioned only once and w 

directly connected with both the face and nectar ; II The 
common property may be mentioned twice in two different 
words, one connected with the Upamana and the other with the 
TJpameya ; here there are two ways again ; (a) the common pro- 
perty, thus twice mentioned in two different words, may really be 
non-different in essence e. the same property may by mentioned 
in two words, as for example, in the vere 

the two words ( turned ) and 

(turned) mean the same property, but one of the words is 
connected with^jj^q-^ (neck) and the other with ^ (stalk of lotus 
etc. ). This aspect is referred to by our author as 

which is elsewhere called II (b) The 

common property may be expressed by two different words 
and the property in the Upameya is distinct from that in 
the Upamana; but the two are looked upon as identical on 
account of their great resemblance, as for example, in 

etc. the heads are compared to honey-combs, the 
common property being twice mentioned in and 

( teeming with bees ); here and are not 

essentially the same, but they are so alike that they may be 
looked upon as identical. This is called We see 

in ordinary life, that although the reflection in the mirror is 
different from the face reflected, people identify their 
face with the reflection and make use of such expressions 
in connection with the reflection ‘This is my face.’ 
has the following note here I 

\ sp'RKr ft: 

^ 28 3TO i^o. 

The verse is Raghuvams'a IV. 63. ‘He 

covered the earth with their ( Persians’ ) bearded heads severed 
by the lance, as with honey-combs teeming with bees.’ Here 
corresponding to ‘bearded’ there is the word ‘teeming with 
bees’, as in the figure 5ERT is a figure where the 

Upamana, Upameya and the common property are represented 
as if reflected, i. e, where no are used ; but the meaning 

of one sentence is a reflection as it were of another sentence. 

We sh^ treat of this figure later on. 

Where the words are different, but the common property is in 
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reality the same. This is 

expanding, The secret meaning lying 

in her heart. Here the same common property is expressed 
in two different words and ) as in 

the same common property is twice mentioned 
in different words in two sentences ( and not in one sentence 
as in simile. ) The author appears to borrow this treatment 
of the three aspects of the common property from the Alan- 
karasarvasva of Kuyyaka. 

(JT 5^: I 5iqT»r) 

qj fERT^lpp- 26-27. The explains 

^RgjtRra^^ as 

( i. e» mentioning the same common property in two different 
words on account of its being connected with two di- 
fferent substrates ) and 

p. 18 

mention of two properties, which, though really different, are 
looked upon as identical on account of resemblance between 
them ). The Ekavali gives practically the same definitions 
( p, 205 ), For further information on these aspects of the 
common property, see pp. 18-21 and PP« 

174-177. 

(p. 20, 1. 27-p. 21, 1. 4). 

WFTW (ht) jjqrn— There is 

partial simile when the resemblance is expressed ( in one part ) 
and implied (in another). — This occurs in 

TJdbh^’s Alankarasarasafigraha ( I, 42 ), except the third 
pcUia, which is ^ ^ in Udbhata. Our author 

appears to have changed the third pada for his own purpose. 
Construe i 3 ^%: %tR3, 

— The charms of the lake at every step shone with blue 
lotuses as with eyes, with water-lilies as with faces and with 
Brahmany ducks as with breasts. Here resemblance 

between blue lotuses and eyes etc. is directly expressed, while 
that between the charms and women is implied; i. e, the 
word ‘women* is not mentioned at all ; from the fact 
that and are mentioned we infer that 

must have been compared to women. Jagannatha also speaks 
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tRT'iftffT, inwriFs:'^*^^ tciiOTi’ p- 181. His 

example of gir^: I 

Pl^4 T^TrJTT^ Il’ p. 183. Here, the 

sea, the Upamana of the king, is omitted, while and ^ 
associated with the sea are TTpamanas of soldiers and poets 
associated with the king. 


?i*RTr (p. 21, II. 5-9). ^;^r?IT...!3TWR?rT— construe 

*1^ swrer gwiT^TT (^t) H an 

object of comparison in one case is turned into an TJpamana 
at the next step and so on in succession, there is the chain 
of similes. If the giiTrq’ in a simile becomes the in 

another simile and is compared with a new which again 

is turned into an Upamana and again compared to another 
Upameya and so on, there is means ‘girdle worn 

by women’ ). The swan, on account of its 

pure colour resembles the moon; the woman, on account of her 
•charming gait, resembles the swan ; the water on account of 
its delightful touch resembles the woman ; and the sky in its 
clearness resembles the water. Here is afc first the 
then it is turned into an Upamana and becomes the 

and so on, 

irr^'Wi ?TwrT (P- 21, 11. 10-22). 

) srf (^) JIRlwr— When we 

have several Upamanas in connection with one Upameya, 

we have a garland of similes. cnft%?r ^ lake. 

:;ppq virtue or justice. Here ^ is compared to many Upamanas, 
viz- Here the common property 

is the same. Sometimes the common property may be 
different with each Upamana, as in 

I srslq ii’. some- 

times both the Upamana and Upameya are connected witb 
the subject-matter. Generally the Upameya is the matter in 
hand and the Upamana has nothing to do with the subject of 
discussion. at the advent of Autumm 

Here as the matter in hand is the description of Autumn, both 
the moon and swan, the sky and water etc, are 
is Indra. 

celestial tree ( which yielded every desired object ). Here we 
have a case of the simile of Implication, since by the word 
which is the Upameya, are suggested the treasures, 
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■which are the Upamanas and which are qualified as ‘born o£ 
'the celestial tree’. In this very example, since the sense of 
'house is repeated by the word 51 ^, this is These 

■and others have not been defined here, for a thousand such 
varieties might be made out; ( and so it would be impossible 
to define and exemplify them all ). Compare the words of 
Mammate ‘( jp^qin ^ 5!%IT I • 

1 > K. P. X. 


2 3nT?^t ( Self=comparison ) 


(P. 21, L 23“p. 22, L 2) 

Whea the same object occupies the 
position of both Upamana and Upameya L e, when a thing 
is compared to itself, there is It follows as a matter 

of course that the comparison must be expressed in a single 

sentence. — When Autumn began to 

manifest itself, the lotus blushed like the lotus etc. 9?^^: — not 
slumbering. Here the lotus and others are intentionally 
compared to themselves in order to convey the idea that 
they have not their like. In one thing is compared to 

itself, the purpose being to convey the idea that there is nothing 
like it in the world; while in Upama one thing is compared to 
another and there is no intention to intimate the idea that 
there is nothing similar. Compare words ‘ 

P- 30. Vamana de- 
fines similarly qlj I 1 "^* 

3. 14 and gives the following as an instance ‘iTTH 
BFKtw: i II.’ WTf ^ define in 

the same words 1 

II’- UdbhaWs example is 


^ l ^qPl q‘... f^q^ *~~The province of this figure is quite distinct 
from that of La^nuprasa, as in the example ’ 

where the figure is 3 ???^, although for we use a 

synonym while in csisr^sn^ , the same word must 

be employed. Is defined by the Alankarasarvasva as 

P- 24. On this the 
is H 3 >’• When 

the same words are repeated in the same sense, but with a 
different construction, there is ^yRTJSTRT, which is so called 
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because it is dear to the poets of Lata, the country about 
Surat. This is treated of at lenght in Udbhata 

and Mammata. defines it as 

^ 'KHTT ^ 55T3t35tre?^ U’ ^ 13- Examples of 
are.— I 3^' 

<<:4>KtiR H T ii ' sTfjRj^^wrg^ 

ll ^ 3 ^ E 18 and 20. 

fS >’ 6. Here the words qnr®, 

^ etc. are repeated in the same sense, but in a different 
eonnection. What then is the difference between wiil^iMra 
and 3R5^? In former, the poet uses words having 

the same appearance and sense, with the difference that 
each is construed in a different way. In the p^t 

uses the same object twice and compares it to itself with 
the idea of excluding the possibility of the existence of 
another thing similar to it. It is not absolutely necessary 
ior that the same word should be used; a synonymous 

word may do as well, as in Ent it is better 

to employ the same word, as it is more suitable for the 
purpose in hand, viz. conveying the idea that the same 
object is compared to itself. In 55|i|^S}rff, i* is absolutely 
necessary that the same word be employed twice in the 
same sense but with a different construction; and moreover 
there is no idea of excluding the possibility of another thing 
similar to it; i. e. there is while in 

it is not absolutely necessary that the same word should be 
used t. e. there is aT!5qt«i<!'W; the same word, however, is 
generally employed with the purpose of quickly calling attention 
to the fact that the poet aims at the exclusion of another object 
similar to the one mentioned. f% ^...^^qj^Lut it is better 
to employ the same word, as this is more suitable for leading 
us to understand that the aqin JT and gqqJT are the same. The 
distinguishes the two as follows: — flicM'itlN' 


fijwra’ M'Hloi'bviid. I 
says 


193. On this the 


I Riffq fffi 3^ 

-mqq&HMqr q#i5R>TmWTq%% § 1 ’ 

verse is found in aj^. g’. P* 24. In 
sameness of words is accidental because it is more 
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suitable; ■while in the aiJigqrg' it is directly essential ( to 
constitute the figure itself ). On says j?;: 

1 nfrlMrOim. I’ and on 

it says ^ ) 3T3^sTRT^ P- 24. 


3 ( Reciprocal Comparison ) 


finn^: ( P. 22, 11. 3-8 ) g;^: tRl^ 

( That is regarded as gqjRlw, 

when two things alternately occupy the position of Upamana 
and TJpameya. This must of course take place in two sen- 
tences. — This is cited by Mammata as an 

example of Here the wealth and intellect etc. of 

the king are alternately compared to one another, the object 
being to convey that there is no third thing resembling the 
two and etc. Our author’s definition is word for 

word the same as Ruyy aka’s ) 

P- 31. 

The figure is called because in it, with the 

of the first sentence is compared the of that 

sentence, i. e. Mammata says. The purpose 

with which this mode of speech is resorted to is to convey the 
idea that there is no third thing resembling the two mentioned. 
Compare the words of 

^ \ ^ 
\ ^ ^ m 

I” p. 32. 


The word g[^: in the definition serves to exclude 
where also one thing becomes and in two successive 

sentences as in otc.j but in two 

things are not compared to one another. The distinctioii 
between and ^^qYqJTT is that in the former the same 

thing is compared to i^se^with the object of excluding the 
possibility of another thing similar to it; while in 
two things are compared together alternately with the purpose 
excluding a third thing similar to the two mentioned. In 
gqilXj' there is only one sentence setting it forth and there is 
no suggestion of while in sentences 

nre required to constitute it and there is such a suggestion. 
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Other examples of 

cR^ & ^ ^ 

^ ^ I jg^^lM'WiMtjaRi'hKif^i 

p. 32. 

4 ( Reminiscence ) 

^{f^nig^RT^. ot: (P. 22, IL 9-17). 

— A recollection of an object arising from the perception 
of something like it^ is termed The Naiyayikas say 

that knowledge ( or ) is of two kinds, and 
®T3N^- that knowledge which is produced by im- 

pressions alone ; while erg^ ( apprehension ) is all knowledge 
other than We apprehend a thing such as a Jar. 

This apprehension leaves traces on the mind which are 
ealled ); these impressions when awakened 

give rise to remembrance. So mental processes may be 
represented as e{g^ — each preceding one being 
the cause of the following. Compare the words of T. S, 

f Rlglf^frk^ ^ ^ i 

^ I l’ and also \ tnt 

When after perceiving a thing similar to one which 
was formerly apprehended, one remembers the latter, 
there is 

— Charming with the sporting wagtail bird. Here the 
perception of the lotus on which the bird was playing 

stirs up the latent impressions ( #RiR ) which cause the 
remembrance of the face with tremulous eyes. There is 
similarity between face and lotus. To constitute the figure 
it is necessary that the remembrance must be due to the 
perception of a similar object. If remembrance be due to 
anything else such as anxiety, contemplation etc, then there 
is no W^Tf^R. Ill lihe verse etc. the remembrance 

being produced without the apprehension of similarity there 
is no ^=TRsn^5^, The verse in question is Yis'vanatha’s own 
and was cited by him in the 3rd as an example of the 

called The verse is 

5TT^ i 151 

^ 

1 recollect the ever-smiling face of the lotus-eyed one, bashfully 
held down on seeing her female friend smiling, when 1, 
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artfully directing my eyes some-what in some direction, int 
some measure caught her eye, ( which would not consent to- 
rn eet my direct glance ), that eye of hers the pupil of which 
was dilated in a sidelong fashion, ( as she stole what she fancied 

an unobserved look at me ! ). The great 

minister Raghavananda would have the figure even where 
the recollection arises from dissimilarity ( or contrast ). 

has been referred to already in the 1st Pari, He 
appears to have been some relative of Vis'vanatha. We said 
above that to constitute the figure the remembrance must 
be due to the apprehension of a similar object. Raghavananda 
says that even when the remembrance is due to the apprehen* 
sion of contrast, there is instance is 

®tc, tender like the S'irisha flower, lakhs 

of felicities, is an adverb — 

Here by the perception of Sita’s sufferings which are contrast- 
ed with ( ) her pleasures at home, Rama remembers 
the latter. 

The definition of in the text is the same as that of 
31^® P* Ruyyaka remarks 

f^T g 33. defines as 

P* 216. Jagannatha further re- 
marks 

fR: \ g ^^g^TTW^’ \ p. 217. 

Jagannatha criticises the use of the word 
definition of Ruyyaka ( and our author also ). He says that 
it is too narrow, as it would exclude a remembrance which is 
produced by a which is stirred up by the remembrance 
( ^^d not ) of another similar thing. We remember 

a thing not only when we perceive another similar thing, 
but also when we remember another similar thing. Hence we 
should substitute for the word as gpy 

includes both e?g^ and %f ^T T g^ I ^ 

mm, ^ ^ ^ 

m ^ ^ w =^ 1^3 1 r^tw 

mjh g 1 =5 

^ pp- 

221-22. A good example of is ‘ f%3**^* 
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gr%^S?rTOfl:Tr ^JcR3^ U^ 

^Ti< ' <W ‘’ ^R^ Mere remembrance, not produced by the 

apprehension of similarity, is not ^T^tTTT^o, as in ^ H 
^ B¥TTT ¥R^RR- 

VI. 3. 


5 ^qr^ ( Metaphor ) 

— Metaphor consists in the re- 
presentation of the subject of description, which ( subject ) is 
not concealed, as identified with another ( a well-known 
standard ). object upon which something is 

superimposed, as face upon which is superimposed; 

{^qp) r ^ is the object superimposed upon another, as 
on gg. So and m9 i% are here equivalent re- 
spectively to and 

would have been better if the author had said 
instead of example of is g^i^ The 

name Rupaka is quite appropriate, as in it the imposes 

its form (^) on the note the words of ^T^qf^VIT 

P* 3^5 » or the 3 

Cs 

P* 

212. — ^The word in the definition 

serves to distinguish Rupaka from the figure 
We shall discuss this point, when we come to the de- 
finition of Parinama. The word serves to exclude 

erqf^. In erq^, an object is denied to be what it really is 

and something else is established in its stead; e, g. ^ g^t 3 
In there is no such denial. On account of the 

extreme similarity of two things we identify one with the 
other and say ‘g^t 

^ 3 :qR^ ( P. 22, 1. 21 ). The author divides 

Rupaka first into three varieties ( Consequential ), 

( Entire ), ( Deficient ), 

(P« 22, 1. 24-'p. 23, 1. 16). qq 

— That is Paramparita when the superim position 
of something upon another is the cause of another superim- 
position and (1) rests or (2) does not rest upon Paronomasia; 
each of these again is twofold, as each occurs singly or 
serially. There are four varieties of q^?qR^, viz. 
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example of 

resting upon Paronomasia is etc. 

er^ may mean 1) the . full orb of the 

moon or (2) the entire assemblage of kings. xjt^- 

Here (in the sense of ‘the orb of the moon’) is 

superimposed upon ( in the sense of ‘assemblage of 

kings’). This superimposition is the cause of the superim- 
position ( ) of Rahu upon the arm of the king. An 
example of resting on m is ‘wt^’ etc. 

is equivalent to W + )} 

(qiXT + ^q‘). means ‘Goddess of wealth.’ maybe 

explained as i#;’ ( constant motion ) or as 

( the resort of the good ), means ‘mountain’ or ‘king’. 

( w. /•) means ‘Thunderbolt’. Here we identify 
( attainment of fortune ) with ( the blooming of 

lotuses ), the point of similarity between the two being the 
fact of their being expressed by the same word. This superim- 
position of on is the cause of identifying the 

king with the lord of the day. Similarly the superimposition 
of ( constant motion, a characteristic of the wind ) 

on ( resort of the good ) is the cause of identifying 

the king with the wind and the identification of ( king ) 
with ( mountains, which were cleft by Indra s thunder- 

bolt ), is the cause of the ascription of the nature of the 
thunderbolt to the king. Here there are three superimpositions 
( and not one as in etc. ) and therefore this is 

An example of not resting upon is *qT?g etc. 

— hardened by the strokes of the string of his 
bow { made of horn ). — pillars of the dome 

( 4 xu gq ) in the form of the three worlds. Here the super- 
imposition of upon is the cause of the superim- 
position of upon the arms. As there is a single supv^r- 

imposition causing another single superimposition, this is 
An example of not based upon is 

5{^X^’ etc. = ^ Rl^[ns'=*n, — 

white umbrella, ^ ) means ‘sandalwood’ as 

said in the and means 


‘the ornamental mark on the forehead ( )’ as said by 

means ‘Direction 

or quarter’, f ^ 

resembling a lump of camphor. In this verse 
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the super impositioa of the nature of a king on Madana is the 
cause of the ascription of the nature of 'white umbrella’ 

( which is a symbol of royalty ) to the moon. The superim- 
position of the nature of a woman upon is the cause of the 
ascription of the nature of the ( always associated with 

a woman ) to the moon; and so on. In this and the preceding 
examples, none of the important words is paronomastic. Thus 
the four varieties of are exemplified, — It is 

the opinion of some that in these ( four examples of ), 

the superimposition of Rahu etc. upon the arm of the king etc. 
is the cause of the ascription of the nature of the etc. 

to etc. This view is exactly the opposite of VisVa- 

natha’s. view appears to be better, as it is in ac- 

cordance with the views of Mammata and other famous 
rhetoricians. Moreover, between ( disc of the moon ) 

and ( assemblage of kings ), there is something in 

common i. e. the fact of being expressed in the same words, but 
between Rahu and the king’s arm, there is nothing in common 
that is well-known. 

The name is given to this variety because here 

there is a series of Rupakas ( ), one of 

which is the cause of the other. Jayaratha explains the term 
as p. 36; and 

as 31^^’ P- 215. 

(^* 23, 1. 17— p. 24, 1. 2). That is 

( entire ), where the principal object is metaphorically 
represented together with those that are parts of it; and it is of 
two kinds (1) that which dwells in all the objects (2) or resides 

in only a portion. — When ail the things to 

be superimposed are expressed, it is means 

An example of ) is 

etc. This verse occurs in Raghu, X. 48. 

means ‘drought’, 

^ ^ The 

cloud-Krshna disappeared, having thus rained down the 
nectar of words upon the corn in the form of the deitieSi 
that withered in the drought in the form of Ravana. Here 
^psoT is the principal object of description; 
are the subordinate elements associated with him; and 

its subordinate elements, such as and are 
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directly expressed. So this is and as all the angas are 
expressly mentioned and are not to be understood, it is 
Mammata explains the term as 

3T^’ and Jayaratha as 

3Tf^>TT2?T ^ p. 36. When the principal 

one ( 3r%53[^), is superimposed upon ( the then 

etc. ( the gy^s ) are superimposed upon etc, ( which 

are also sy^s ). ey^ — It is said to be 

( residing in a part ), when some one of the superimposed 
things ( syj^tt^^yyq ) is understood (and not expressed in 
words ). An example of is etc. 

— expanding, blooming, etc. 

^R^TTT- — ^7 what cluster of bees in the 

form of the eyes of the people. Here, the superimposition 
of yyg on ‘beauty’ is directly expressed; while the superimposi- 
tion of ‘louts’ on ‘the face’ is indirect (i. c. is only suggested ). 
As ‘honey’ is superimposed on ‘beauty’ and ‘bee’ on ^eyes’, 
so we infer that it is meant that ‘lotus’ should be identified 
with ‘face.’ As here one of the constituent Rupakas is not 
directly exprssed, this is This term is explained 

by 5rq^ir as 3rKhm2noim!=^TW^ 

5n2f P- 36; or by Uddyota as 

^ Nor can you say that this 

is simile (exemplified in Gtc. above ), 

because the attribute of bloomingness primarily belongs to 
the ‘lotus’ alone, which is the thing superimposed ( upon the 
face) and belongs to the face only metaphorically. What is 
meant is as follows: — It is sometimes hard to say whether in 
a particular expression there is simile or metaphor. In 
if we dissolve the compound as gyg there is 

Upama, but the word would be prominent in that case and 
would be subordinate. If we dissolve the compound as 
2^^ it would be a Rupaka and the word would be 
prominent and would be subordinate. From the other 
words used in the sentence, we can often judge whether the 
one or the other is meant. If I say 

compound is Rupaka as the word (fully 

blooming ) primarily agrees w'ith ‘lotus’ alone. The compound, 
therefore, must be so dissolved here as to give prominence 
to the word ‘lotus’, which is possible only if we dissolve it as 
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If I say ‘gUf^Ha there is XJpam^ because 
‘laughing’ can primarily be affirmed of the face alone and only 
secondarily of the lotus. The compound must therefore be so 
dissolved as to give prominence to the word which is pos- 
sible only in Upama ^$51^). So here, as ( fully 

expanded ) can primarily be affirmed of ‘lotus’ only, we must 
so interpret the words as to give prominence to lotus, honey 
and bees. This is possible only if we understand that there is 
Bupaka. 

(p* 24, IL 3-12 ). If the principal object 

alone is metaphorically represented, there is which is 

two-fold being serial or single. An example of ) is 

The very skill of the Creator 
in creating. Here the woman the principal subject) is 

alone compared; the subordinate elements are not referred 
to all ; hence this is An example of is 

©tc.' — This verse is cited by the as an example of 

Arjunavarmadeva, in his comment upon the 
Amarus'ataka, ascribes it to king Vakpatiraja alias Munja 
{ the uncle of Bhoja ) 

etc.” p. 23 Amaru. Construe (tOTTO%) 

spjyrf 3^ ^ (^) 35 

^ ^ m 5^«rT ^ I grieve. 

3^^Tf ^ ^ Bitf: by the points of 

those thorns in the form of the hard shoots of my hair that 
stand erect ( at thy thrilling touch). The hero says that he 
is not distressed by the kick of the heroine; but the thrilling 
touch of her foot causes his hair to stand erect and the points 
of those may prick her delicate foot. This is what causes 
distress to him. Here is identified with and 

there is no other superimposition. 

24. 11 13-17). Thus eight varieties are 
mentioned by the ancients. Bhamaha mentions only two, 3 TJ 3 f- 
and ( II. 22 ). Similarly Udbhata gives two 

varieties and It is Mamma'^ who gives exactly 

the same number of divisions as our author. is divid- 
ed into 4r varieties, into 2 and 15^5^0), 

into 2 ( and ), The gives the same number. 

Our author does not appear to be satisfied with this division, 
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as the varieties are not mutually exclusive. He says that a 
may also be In the super- 

imposition of one thing on another is the cause of the super- 
imposition of something else on another. The two things 
do not stand in the relation of principal and subordinate 
( ); which is a 

variety ), there are no doubt two or more superimpositions, 
but the objects stand in the relation of principal and subor- 
dinate. This is the view of the ancients. Our author 
differs from them and gives as an example 

of author follows here the 

This line is the last one of a verse cited by The 

first three lines are 

:% On this verse the remarks ^ 

P* 38. means ‘the earth’ and is 

the guard on the king’s harem 

5r: I I II’ 3?tr. 

II, 8. 8. — That Indra in the form of the king 

of M&lva, er^f ®tc. Hero the implied superimposition of 
a queen upon the earth is the cause of the ascription of the 
nature of the guard to the sword. As the superimposition of 
upon upTf is the cause of the superimposition of 
upon ^ there is as is not directly 

expressed, and alone is expressed, this is 

SW ©tc. — The reader should search out for himself an 

example of where there is a series of super- 

impositions. 


?=PF% (P. 24, 1. 18-p. 25, L 12). Even in the ^ 

metaphor, -we see that the things superimposed ( eii^ttzr ) 
are founded upon ( Paronomasia ). Mammata divided 
into two varieties He did 

not say that these two may be founded on %q. Our 
author points out that this is possible. An example 
based upon is etc. Construe — 

^^ 10 . ) 

^ ^ ) ^ ( > 

m gmg: ( ^ ^ 

ffw: ) tm ) 5^ 

Here the word is Paronomastic. This is 

because here the word *woman* superimposed upon 
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is not expressed, while the other constituent elements as 
3f^, are mentioned. If we read 

for "we shall have feggiT^cT^^firw, 

as in this case ‘the woman’ superimposed upon ‘the 
direction’ and ‘the hero’ upon ‘the moon’ will both be 
expressed in words. ( P* 24. 11, 23-25 ). It 

cannot be said that this is ( and not f^g^HTW )• 

o- g- in ‘ ^ oto. , without the 

superimposition of mountain etc. upon the kings, the 
identification of the monarch, who is the object of description, 
with the thunderbolt would be altogether absurd, as there 
is not the least similarity between the two. But in the 
example etc, the superimposition of ^ upon or 

of upon or of woman upon is not 

dependent upon the super imposition of anything else. Each 
may be superimposed upon the other independently, as 

there is great similarity between the various pairs, 

An objection is raised against the above reasoning 
in these words. If you say that is an 

example of then how is it that you cite 

etc.’ as an example of q^yqj^^ ? The king can be identified 
with the sun, as there is between the two great similarity 
founded upon both being ( glorious ). This superim- 

position is independent of the superimposition of q^^q upon 
q^^qq. Hence ‘q^1qqf^;qp4t^:’ should be an example of 
and not of q^?qf<<f. qqrft The foregoing ob- 

jection is answered in these words. It is quite true that tho 
resemblance of the king to the sun as possessing glory i$ 
quite manifest; but it is not intended in the example under 
discussion. It is q^q^q ( the identity of the attainment of 
fortune with the bloomiug of lotuses based upon Paronomasia ) 
that is intended to be the common attribute of the two. And 
hence, the superimposition of on q^^ is the cause of 
the superimposition of the ‘sun’ on the king and ‘q^tqq’ etc.’ 

is an example of q^rq^o. ^ g qfq q But her^ 

the similarity of the mountain to the female breast in plump- 
ness and prominence is quite manifest of itself and hence 
there is no f^gq^o, but etc, some- 

times Hupaka is found without a compound. The author 
appears to allude to the words of Handin, who divide^ 
Rupakas into ( without a compound ), ( in a com- 
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pound ) and ( partly compounded and partly not )• 

WN' 1 W HTSarTT mfSpni =^orttS^: 11 

fSBrfjT I ^ 55% Jr?T^* 

•^“n II ( ^rpiirir etc. ) I 

si''d^'fc^Ri II’ ll- 66-68. 

etc. — In Rupaka, the TJpamana and TJpameya are generally 
in apposition, as in ®tc. But sometimes the 

Upamana and TJpameya are in different cases, as C. g., ‘ The 
Creator formed here a line of bees under the shape of a 
creeper-like eyebrovJ Here and are in different 

cases. The Nirnaya-sagara edition wrongly omits the words 
from to zf*iT. H thus makes etc.* an 

example under 'w'hich it is not. Besides the sf^o 

cites etc. as an example under see pp, 38-39. 

The printed editions put the words ^ Tfrr’ after the verso 
etc ; this seems to us to be wrong; the verse is 
quoted by Ruyyaka, who preceded Yis'vanatha by somd 

centuries. ^5Tr2fpg are in apposition with 

They, who, inspired with foolish hopes, 

have served the princes of the Raliyuga ( Iron Age ). 
etc. — the sandy desert for the water of 
courtesy ( i. e, as in Mar war there is no water, so there is no 
courtesy in princes ). ©tc. ^ — 

the aerial wall for the pictures of good deeds ( t. e, as no 
pictures can be painted on the canvas of the sky, so there are 
no good deeds in the princes of this age. ). 


^ — 3^ ^ the fourteenth night of the 

dark fortnight for the moonlight of merit ( t. e. as there is 
no moonlight on the fourteenth of the dark fortnight, so there 
are no merits in the princes ). ©t©* — 

^ the very perfection of the 

dog*s tail in respect of rectitude ( i. e. as the dog's tail can 
never be straight, so there is no straightforwardness in the 

princes ). for these (hard workers), how 

much ability would be required to serve God S'iva who is to be 
attained by faith alone 1 


^ ( p. 25, 11. 11-12 ). Although some of 

the Rupakas exemplified above are based upon Paronomasia (of 
words ), they are counted as alankdras of sense, as they are 
fipecies of Rupaka. is of two kinds, and 9T^%^r. 
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In the former tiie word itself is in^rtant ; if We subatitute 
- another in its place, the charm vanishes j e, g, 

H here means ‘Lord of Gods 

or lord of learned men^; means *of the families of 

enemies’ or ‘of the best mountains’ and so on. Here if we 
substitute the word ^ and for and respectively, 
the double meaning vanishes and then there will be no 
^Therefore as the word is here the chief element, this is called 
which is an alankara of S'dbda and not of Artha* 
In some of the Faramparita Kupakas founded upon the 
particular word employed is very important ; as e. g. in 
If we substitute here the word for 
then there will be no and this verse would cease to be 

^n example of So then, the verse appears to be 

nn example of Our author remarks that, although 

in such verses the particular words employed are important, 
still the prominent figure is Rupaka and serves only as a 
means to an end. Hence it is that the verses are cited 
Under figures of sense. same is to bo under- 

fitood with respect to alankdras to be spoken of later on. 


(p. 25, IL 13-19). Construe 

— That Bupaka in which the ex- 
cellence rises to an excessive pitch is termed the same (t. c. 

). an^ An example of 


^is is etc. the lover 

lip, the receptacle of nectar is a bimba fruit ripened after a 
long time. body 

is an ocean of charms exceedingly delightful to him who im- 
merses himself in it. In this example, the face is identified 
with the moon, but the excellence of the face is carried 
to the highest pitch, by saying that the face is spotless, 
while the moon has spots; similarly the fruit is not 
the receptacle of nectar ; lotuses do not bloom day 
and night (they bloom either by day or in the night); 
a plunge in the sea is not always delightful. To us this verso 
appears to be not a distinct variety of but of 

the superiority of the over the is pointed 

out. The same is done here. Or if it be said that the sup^iority 
of is not intended, then we say that this is an example 
of an ordinary Bupaka. The Upamana and XJpameya are 
identified because there is great resemblance; still there must be 
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certain properties in the gq^Rf \rMch are not found in the grpusy; 
Similarly here, the fact that the face is 5555 ?^ vhile the 
moon is does not constitute this example a separate 

figure. Jagannatha says that the possession by the Upameya 
of a. property over and above those of the Upamana or the non- 
possession by the Upameya of one of the properties of the Upa- 
mana does not prevent us from identifying Upamana and 
Upameya. ‘ 

( 5FJfR!fKo iv. 3. 23.) y<tN^K ^ 

f ftr I 3IW ft 

RifrtiHtftd ft ^ PHfieiigftdtMdKic»-!i 

Rifig^roftH i %jT ssrM 

I IT 1 fft: • 

3r»ir3'it'3'*i: ii» qkmu^Fsft t 

3^3 I 33T— Viff 33^3F3ft I” 

p. 439. B. G. 


6 ^rf^nr ( Commutation ) 

R«W 1 W c I 3 I qRoiW i (P. 25, 11. 20-22) Construe stT^t>% 

( *. e. RqRful i. e. gtpij^ ) R^qifU^qi JJlJcrFTfwfftft ( ) 

i(Hut r 4t — When what is superimposed serves the purpose 

in hand as being identified with the subject of superimposition 
( the ), it is mRuhh , which is two-fold as being apposi- 
tional or non-appositional. is the same as 

5 ^: and is equivalent to ezifvrqi^:. The name 

is given to this figure, because the object superimposed is 
commuted into the nature of the subject of superimposition. 

( p. 25, L 23--P. 26, 1. 3 ). An example is 
©tc. — construe ^ 

mm: ^ q^i: She made a present to 

me, who had come from afar, of a smile; and the wager 
laid in gambling was an embrace with the pressure of the 
breasts (^t. c. a close embrace ). i® ^ gerund in 

and means other cases L e. in ordinary 

cases, — In other cases a present and a wager 

assume the form of clothes, ornaments etc. In ordinary 
life, a present consists of costly clothes etc. while a wager 
is. generally laid in the shape of money, ornaments, costly 

vessels etc. ^ j — swpply after 

^;q^qx. In the present case of welcoming a lover and gaming 
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with him, the present and the wager asstime the form of a 
smile and an embrace. Here the in tho 

first case and in the second, while the ( i, e. ) 

is few in the first and in the 2nd. Now here the 

i. e. W'TFTW is not useful in its own nature for the 
matter in hand, which is welcoming a lover ] it will be useful 
for the matter in hand by being completely identified with 
the i, e. A lover must be welcomed by a smile etc.; 

ordinary presents would not do. Therefore, here the erKfeWFI 
wqrww in its own sense is not suitable to the purpose in hand ; 
it becomes suitable only when it is identified with the smile. 

Similarly in the case of — 

In the first half of this verse, the figure is used without 
apposition (of ; 3 T 4 j^ |- vf and i. e, fe[%w is in the Instrumental 

and WTTTWW in the Nominative, and in the second half with an 
apposition ( of ^''nd L e. ipj[: and are both 

in the nom.). The author here distinguishes 

between and qUmyq . In Kupaka, as for instance in 

‘I see the moon-face’, the superimposed moon only serves to 
distinguish the face, but it has nothing to do with the act of 
seeing, which is the matter in hand. But in Parinama, the 
present ( wtfTWW, the w ttWT W ) is completely identi- 

fied with the subject of superimposition, viz. the lady’s smile 
( the 3Wr ); and the present as so identified sub- 

serves the purpose in hand, viz. honouring the lover. ^ 
3T5f g — Hence is it that in Kupaka, what is super- 
imposed ( the n 314 uh ) Is construed simply as characterizing or 
distinguishing the subject; but in rfftriTm, the thing super- 
imposed ( 3TTtfe ) is construed as being completely identical. 
The word is a technical one, of which the Naiyayikas 

are very fond. It means ‘a determining attribute.’ When 
we say what the word effects is simply to tell us 

that the face is one which possesses most of the qualities of 
the moon and is similar to it. It serves to distinguish the 
particular face from other faces which do not possess great 
similarity to the moon. The distinction between Bupaka 
and Parinama when briefly stated is this: — In Bupaka, the 
tinges or colours the Upameya simply, but the 
is not necessarily of any use for the matter in hand; as in 
where the moon subserves no purpose in 
the act of seeing. In on the other hand, the 
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is completely identified with the Upameya and subserves the 
purpose in hand by being so identified e. g. 

word 37«3 t ( lotus ) is connected with 
the action of seeing as its agent. But a lotus in its own 
nature cannot see. It can be the agent of seeing only if it 
be thoroughly identified with the eye and when thus identified 
with the eye, it wiU subserve the purpose in hand. In 
Rupaka, the is superimposed upon the Upameya, 

which is the subject of discussion; while in Parinama 
the passes over entirely into the nature of the 

Upameya and subserves the purpose in hand. So it is 
that distinguishes this figure from Rupaka. The 
word in the definition of Rupaka was said above to 

distinguish it from Parinama. It is now clear from the above 
that, what is meant is that in there is simply a 


superimposition of the ( i. e. of what gives its form 

to another ). Our author, in distinguishing and 

appears to borrow the words of Ruyyaka; “ 

p. 40 9 T^o on which remarks 


Oiir author is not very clear in his exposition of Pari- 
nama. The Chitramimansa is very explicit on this point. 

^ I” p. 55. He then explains how this verse is an example 
of qRjrm; ‘‘3?^ g 

I ^ cT ^ ^ 

» ‘^arqRd 

^T^rrRRr- 

sfhgu]lq4lPrct ^ t^icwr 

l” P* distinguishes 

and as qtidHM^d^qiW sR’^ii^ 3 3T5f^ 

p. 59. Similarly, Jagannatha very clearly defines 
Parinama as ( i. e, RfdtwWV 

^ ( i. e. H P- 248. His 

example of irf^qm is a beautiful one. 

\\\ ^POR this verse he remarks 
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ftvPlci'MNra: I’ CI-. p. 248. In the 
above example, the ( a tree ) cannot on its own acconnt 

be said to remove the worry of this life; it can do so only if it 
is identified with the Deity, who is the subject of discussion* 
The defines quite differently 

( e. ^ zfjiiTifrfirTR: 

I pp. 220*21. This is directly opposed to the words 
of our author T^WffWTT 

etc. and of Jagannatha ^ 

( The Ekavall means that 
where the Upameya cannot in its own nature serve the 
purpose in hand, but can do so only as completely passing 
over into the nature of the Upamana, there is qRuTFT; while 
our author and Jagannatha say that where the Upamana does 
not subserve the purpose in hand in its own nature, but does 
so only as completely identified with the Dpameya, there is 
The seems to follow the which says 

P* 4:0. But the appears to us 

to be self-contradictory. It defines as ^erKt^^^fTIpir^ 

qqlflc^ and says further on 3 STfiffR^cPn 

This is exactly our author’s view; but the 
words placed after 

are exactly the reverse of what our author says. An 
example of according to the itehm^ is “ 

P- 222. It should be noted that Mamma^ 
does not recognize the figure Parinama. takes the 

same view. Tide its remarks 

'>0 

g’ qRoim: ( tiiis is .perm’s ) > 
3f5r ^ (these 

are the words of R. G. p. 248) i ^HWHi 

> 3{g % 9ronn^n5Rwis4 i jfNrenfni5R??^r^ 

(P. 26, IL 3-6). In the rerso 

etc. quoted aboTe, there is Rnpaka and not It may 

be objected that in the verse there is uRo nP, as 

the 3?K^^M ^®z^} which is well-known as the cause of piercing 
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the foot, is here identified with 5 ^ ( the ), 5 ^ cannot 

be connected in its own sense with ^ut only when 

identified with Thus the verse will be an example of 

qfi uj p ^ according to the view of the which says 

) aTO^Tfr^Tc^T^ ( ii©re ) qRuw{% 

^ tfRoijTT: 1 ’, To this our author replies that in ©tc. 

there is because, the act of piercing the foot, brought 

about by the thorn which is the is not the matter 

in hand. If is not the matter in hand there cannot 

be qRui iTTf oi which the characteristic mark is 
In etc., the is the removal of the sense of wounded 
pride. It may be said that although is not the matter 

in hand, still it helps to bring out the sense ( ) 

and is thus The author replies ‘jf ?gf^’ etc. 

is l^he piercing of the foot understood to 
help towards the bringing out of any of the matters in hand 
in that verse. 

spiTTft ISissTJi; (P. 26,11. 7-11 ). As the author spoke 

of so ii© speaks of 

Kumarasam. I. 10. 

^ ^ (l 3 .p i, e, interior) ^: 

«This qualifies qualifies S[^m: and 

means ‘unfed by oil.’ to the foresters 

accompanied by their consorts. In this verse are 

or the or The 

is the removal of darkness, which is favourable to 
dalliance. The lamps subserve the purpose in hand as 
identified with the the grp^qf^q^r, and hence there is 

q R^IR . As the lamps are said to be unfed by oil, there 
is while ordinary lamps require to be fed by oil. 

In our view this is, as remarked by J agannatha, Kupaka it- 
self. In explaining the application of his definition of q Rut f H 
to this verse, the author appears to have broken down 
completely. One may well argue that the lamps ( ) can 

in their own nature very well serve the matter in hand i. e. 
removal of darkness. It is that cannot well serve 

tho matter in hand and do so only when completely 
identified with lamps; i. e. here the ( the lamps ) are 

R^^^q4tPr ill their own nature. Hence 
the definition of q R^R as given by does not apply to 
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this verso. The definition of applies; qq ( i- «* 

here sJtqqq: ) ( »• «• ) sTKt'^nmre^iqqT 

( i. e. g’ mRotW-’. The -word is to be 

kept aside, according to our author, so far as mere is 

concerned; the addition of that word makes this verso an 
example of So the figure is con- 
stituted by the words ^ that 

case, it is difficult to see how the author’s remarks 
apply to the example. 

7 ( Doubt ) 

q^^rtfisT^r: — ‘When an object under 

discussion is poetically suspected to be something else, it is 
called a Doubt.’ It is three-fold, ^; 5 -j ( containing a 

certainty ) and ( ending in a certainty ). means 

^WT. c, Two things are necessary 

to constitute the figure (I) the doubt must be due to 

and (II) the doubt must be poetical and not matter 
of fact ( i. e. it must be ); e. g. ^ ^ nffT ^ 

^ here there is a doubt but it is not 

due to therefore there is no iri ‘^‘ 113^1 

5 ^ the doubt, though it may be is not poetical; 

therefore there is no ZR (p. 26, 11. 14-18). 

It is ^ where it terminates in doubt. {% — 

This verse is ascribed to Bandhu in Subha ( No. 1471 ), It 
is cited by also, ‘Is she a new sprout, 

that from an exuberance of ( juice, also feeling ) has burst 
forth from the tree of youthfulness ? = 

overflowing the shores, 3 ^:. 

(sTJTprtc? u i I ^ 1 1 15ni I * 1 ^) NT^TJ'R^rqfg: — ‘Is she the chastising rod of 
the Deity of love, eager to expound his doctrines to men who 
are deeply agitated ( by fancy )f Here, no conclusion is 

arrived at; and therefore this is an example of qq 

— That is where there is a doubt at the 

beginning and another at the end; but certainty in the 
middle. Compare 3 t®o ‘iq^qqqr q: i^^qq«r: 

p. 43. ‘erq xhe sun. qq:= 

3^'. 5j?rr3:=3lfq:. qq:=3i%;. q%qsr:=foemen. T^^ 5 qTfJqqq% en- 
tertain doubts. This verse is cited by MammaU as well as by 
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Rnyyaka. Here at first a doubt is raised that the king is the 
sun; this doubt is dispelled by the fact that the king rides a 
single horse. So then there is the certainty that he is not the 
sun ( L e. ). It is not yet certain that he is the 

' king; for if that were so, no new doubt can arise. So what is 
certain is the absence of the first doubt. Then comes the 
^oubt that he is fire; and so on. So here there is first, 

then ( dispelling of that ) and then there is another 

doubt, ( P- 26, 11. 27-29 ). Compare 

‘*1^ P- 43. f% ^n^—'rdlr:— This 

occurs in VII. 29. near. (qiTRT) tldt: 

(anftQiS:) as defined in 

TTTHT^f^ ) by means of those gestures of loving indifier- 

ence unknown to the lotuses.' Here a doubt is raised first 
whether it is a lotus or the face of a young woman. At last 
by adverting to some property peculiar to the Upameya, a 
certainty is arrived at that it is the face. After this cer taint j 
there is no new doubt. 

oppressed by the weight of the breasts. This is an example 
Brf^^l'iTlRh ( Hyperbole ) and not because when the 

gM»fR is suspected in place of the it is In 

etc., no gq TT M is mentioned; the doubt is in reference to 
the same thing, without suspecting it to be something else. 

Our author follows Mammata and Ruyj-aka in the three- 
fold division of this figure. Ruyyaka, Vamana, the Ekavali 
and our author call this figure while 

jfJTfS and Jagannatha call it which explains as 

* rlf 5 :%s; p. 26. Dandin includes 

it under 3W; II. 358. 

^’s example is ^ iT H Jf 

An example of this figure is 3 ft®#- 

3 1 srraasftR’dd^: aRtrfBit ^ g 

aftrfi: II’ HI. 

8 ?aTl^crjrRL ( Error ) 

?ri«rTci 

Error is the apprehension, from resemblance, of an object as 
being what it is not, if it is suggested by poetical fancy, 
etc, simple cowherds, 

4 
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place their Jars beneath the cows. white lotus ( 

I 10* 37). ^^-blue lotus. the jujube tree. 

— The profuse moonlight. In this verse, the profuse 
light of the moon is represented as causing errors. The jujube 
fruity when the rays of the moon fall upon it so as to make it 
shine, is mistaken for a pearl. Here the error is due to simib 
arity. The word in refers to the i. e. 

an-d means the or etc. An illu- 

sion caused by the nature of things ( and not poetically repre- 
sented ) does not come under this figure; as for example, the 
illusion of silver on mother-o’>pearl; or of a snake on a rope. 
An illusion not arsing from resemblance is not the subject of 
the present figure; as in etc. — In a choice 

between her company and her separation, — In 

union there is but she alone, but in separation, the three worlds 
themselves are nothing but herself. Here the illusion o^ 
looking upon the three worlds as the woman is not due to 
( but to love ) and there is no 


The 3 f^o ;^o explains the name as follows — VTT^- 

1 H ^ l’ p* 44, on which 

remarks Error is a property 

of the mind and hence would mean ‘a person who is in 

error,* The is not in error and so cannot be primarily 

called But the figure is called ^sriP^^r^in a secondary 

flense, as in it expression is given to a person’s error. Similarly 
remarks ^ \ ^rP?PTR^^ 

i ^ 1 ‘jnrmnR^rP^qT i b vtiP^hti^ 

ii’ ” B. H. P. 266. 


Two conditions are essential to constitute this figure; 
( I ) The error must be due to similarity ( and not to a stroke 
etc. ) and ( II ) the error must be poetical. The verse 

J fg =^TOI3C^5T II’ is not an 

example of because here the illusion is due to the 

heavy blow ( and not to^Tf^ ). Although in etc,, 

there is similarity and error, there is no as there is no 

poetic beauty in it Jagannatha defines as 


R. G, p. 266. He finds fault with those, who cite a verse 
containing many errors as an example of ¥nP^nTP^( our author 
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X. 36 


does ). He says tbere must be a single error, or otherwise the 
figure to be defined below will have no province, as it is 
nothing but a series of errors in connection with the same thing 
made by many perceivers ^ 


1’ R. G. p. 

267. His example of t 

^ m ir R. G. p. 270. 


What distinguishes Rupaka from Rupaka 

the knowledge is enfpf, while in is er^rifR* 

means ITR^* 1^ Rupaka, we identify the 

( ) with the this we do in 

Rupaka, we are conscious that and are quite distinct* 
and we identify them because there is great similarity between 
them; in there is no consciousness that the and 

are separate; the is rather mistaken for the 

9 (Representation) 

fqqqFii 

H — The description of one under different 

characters arising from a difference of perceivers or from 
difference of the object, is termed Representation. Our 
author gives two varieties of The first is that, where 

a certain object is apprehended by different persons in different 
ways through different causes; e. g. the verse ‘fqq etc. 
Here the Lord ( who is one ) is apprehended as 

and by the milkmaids, by elderly men like Handa, 


by other gods, by devotees and by ascetics respectively through 
different causes. The milkmaids call him fqq because they love 
him, the devotees call him JTRiq^ because they desire His grace 
and so on. The second variety is that where one and the same 
thing is described in different ways on account of the differ- 
ence of or eTT-STq, although there are not many perceivers. 
An example is ^RRTT 3^ 

1 qf^Ri 

cfe: &^qT^ n’ (quoted in K. P. VIL p. 434 
Va and by p. 49 ). In this verse the sight of Parvati, 
which is one, is represented as of different sorts (bashful or 
jealous etc. ) on account of the variety of objects ( f^qq^ ) OR 
which it falls. This second variety is alluded to by the 

also; S P- 

defines this 2nd yariety clearly as 
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I l^ II’ p* 69* See R, G. p. 2T4, 
— Here the Lord, who is one, being posse- 
ssed of many qualities ( such as etc, ) is differently 

represented; the reasons for the manifold representations being 
the love etc. of the milkmaids etc. Compare 
«r%^'TT 1 jf %«e g^rnn- 

1 ’ p. 47. — The verse is quoted in the ar^. 

p. 47. us that it is from the of 

they have said ‘ the apprehension 
of one and the same object, which is produced by a considera^ 
tion of its various attributes, differs according to the taste, the 
purpose and the intelligence of the perceiver.’ is explained 
as by Mallinatha ( Ekavali p, 228 ) and 

^ by as and 53 ^^% as : by 

Mallinatha; and and l^zjqilK^r^uTaT respec^ 

tively by 

(Trivandrum ed. ). 

(P-27, 11. 22-26). The author now proceed® 

to distinguish the figure from other figures. The verse 
etc. is not an example of ^TT^T^TOi- In instanced above 

in etc. we superimpose many things upon one 

thing on account of the latter being very similar to many 
objects. We are, however, all along conscious that the things 
are distinct. But here in there is no mere superim- 
position of (lover), etc. upon the Lord; here there 

is no 5TRbT; but the Lord is, as a matter of fact, to the milk- 
maids. Besides, the peiceivers are here many. In 
the perceiver is one. Nor is this verse an example of 
An objector may say that is an example of 

as here there is Our author says that it is not 

so. In this verse, the Lord is looked upon as beloved not 
because of any illusion due to similarity, but because he is 
really so to them. The says that what distinguishes 

from Is that in the former there is always 

while in the latter there is a single g. etc, 

the are etc.; while in etc. the 

is one a. e, the profuse moonlight. According ta 
Jagannatha, in there is a single error that is charm- 

is constituted by many errors, the charm lying in 
the number of illusions on the part of many as regards th^ 
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same object; T^%nii ^f^^rTT 

p. 267. According to Jagannatha’s view the verse ‘gpTr 5^’ 
etc. will be an example of Nor is this verse etc. 

an example of consisting in making a distinction 

where there is none. which will be defined below, 

has five varieties. One of these is that where we poetically 
make a distinction while there is none as a matter of fact. An 
instance is 

ll^ Here, although beauty is always one and 
the same, the poet says that the beauty of a particular woman 
is a strange one, quite distinct from all other beauty. In this 
verse the objects, beauty etc. are I’epresented as distinct, 

^ %i: ^ere { i. e. in ‘fqq* character 

of being beloved is not poetically ascribed to the Deity by the 
milkmaids ; it did really belong to the Lord at the time (when 
they saw him ). 


^ ( P. 27, 1. 26-p. 28, 1. 4 ). 

Invariably. means ‘charm 

or strikingness’; That which derives 

its charm from another figure. Some say that cannot be 
found by itself; it is always associated with some other figure 
from which it derives its charm. In the example ( fqq’ etc. ) 
there is ( Hyperbole ) inasmuch as Krshna, though 

really one and the same, is represented as distinct ( 

) with respect to the several beholders, under the 
characters of one beloved etc. which are intended to be 
exclusive of those of a child etc. The Lord Krshna is repres- 
'Cnted as then it is meant that to them he is not ete. 
So in Krshna, who is one and the same, different characters 
are assumed as in there is 

t ); we need not define as a separate figure. 

Our author replies: — admits that 

is present in the verse etc.; notwithstanding 

iihis, the peculiar charm consisting in the apprehension of the 
same object as different due to a difference of perceivers cons- 
titu^s a separate figure called 


* The a#, g”. appears to hold the same view ‘ 15 ^ t|; ^ 
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jjtir: — In the description of the country called (in 

III, para 10 S of our edition ) the passage ( III, 13. ) ‘it 
was fancied to be an adamantine cage by those who sought 
it for refuge, the mine by those who sought treasures’^ is an 
instance of apart from it being here associated 

with It is the which says that here is 

associated with 

*” p- 47. ( P- 28, 

11. 4-5 ) strictly speaking, in the clause ‘mine’ etc’, they 
would have the figure and not Rupaka. Our author 

disagrees with the view of the and says that in 

etc. there is and not as admitted by 

e?©, The superim position of some- 

thing, only when preceded by the apprehension of its 
distinction from what it is superimposed upon, gives rise to the 
figure which is founded upon In the 

and eTKnrf^^ are apprehended as distinct, but the 
former is superimposed upon the latter on account of their 
possessing certain properties in common. In saying 
the word =^7^; is used in a secondary sense i. e, there is 
which is here jfl^ as it is due to 

: ?1%. The author quotes a venerable writer 

in Support of his statement that in Rupaka, which is based 
upon jfpjit ^^pjTT, there is apprehension of the differ ence of 
giWR and wrote a comment called on 

^be of expounds the Vedantasutras 

of Badarayana. The quotation occurs on p. 7 of the Bhamati 

(Nirn, edition), arft’ — A word (implying, 

the gqrnw ) is used to signify something else ( i. e, ) on 

account of the possession of some attributes which are common to 
both. When in such an employment of words, the speaker and 

*J, B. and N. read Pramadadasa 

translates ‘ the ethereal void by the cha takas ’ (so he read 
)• reading is that of the Harshacharita as printed. 

The commentator explains as The 

ejw® reads as we do. seems to mean ‘shaft of gold 

or diamond mine that had already been worked up in bygone 
days. Vide our notes on the passage ( in p, 90# notes )• 
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the hearer have the right apprehension (t. e. the understanding 
of resemblance ), it is qualitative (i, e, the function is there 
qualitative ); and it is preceded by an apprehension of differ* 
enoe between the two objects/ As in there is apprehen- 
sion of difference, so in founded on there 

must be also apprehension of difference, g 
But here in the description of the country the imposi- 
tion upon it of the nature of is due to the mistake of 

the vdtikas. So as there is error and not apprehension of 
difference, there is no Rupaka, as said by but there 

is in etc. 3?%^ 

same passage, in ^a sacred grove by the ascetics, the temple 
of Love by courtezans’ we have an instance of the association 
of with the figure mRuh tt. Here the things superimposed, 
viz., ^fqt^ and subserve the purpose in hand, viz., 

the performance of austerities and carrying on love affairs; 
therefore there is Farinama. The go gives these words as 
an example of (p. 47 ), in which there is no 

( P- 28, U. 11-14 ). The author now 

comes to the treatment of the 2nd ^3%^, viz. 

Depth. weightiness. The distinction of 

the objects i. e, the qualities of solemnity etc. are the cause of 
the manifold representation of the same man. In the first 
variety, the representation is due to the manifold per cei vers; in 
the 2nd, it is due to the manifold attributes. Here the figure 
is associated with Rupaka. etc. — this is III. 16, 

This is another example of the 2nd sort of ‘In speech 

he is Guru ( weighty or who is the god of eloquence ). 


In chest he is ( vast, or the king son of ); fame he 
is (white or Arjuna, one of the Paudavas).’ This is a case 
in which it has a province apart from Rupaka { i. e, there is 
no Rupaka here ). Here is associated with 

based upon (i, e. the words are paronomastio ), 

are cited by the go ( p. 49 ). Compare 
V. 20 I .. 

An example of the 1st sort as given by the 


g; IP Y, 19, 




10 (Concealment). 

denying i, e. representing as being 
not what it is, but as something else. eiRpPl ) 
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5:1^^ 5i^ — Sometimes the attribution of another 

character is preceded by the denial of the real nature and 
sometimes the denial of the real nature is preceded by the 
superimposition of another. ^ This is not 

the sky, but the ocean. fragments of fresh foam. 

^ with a coiled tail. Here there is first of 
8*^^ i, e, denial of the nature of and then the 

attribution of 

kissing the crest of the setting mountain, means *foam\* 

^ bearing 

the smoke, under the disguise of the clearly seen spot, of 
the fire of love kindled durii:g the night. ^ is superimposed 
upon the spot in the moon and then by the word the spot 
is denied to be what it really is (syq^), — similarly 

the negation of the real character is to be understood under such 
a form as the following ‘the ocean shines in the form of the 
heavens and the stars are the foam thereof \ Here the gqit’q’ 
is not directly negatived, but the negation is to be understood 
from the word ^3:. The says that the figure arqf^ 

presents three aspects; ^ ^ < 

^ I’ P- 50. On the employment of the 

word in the example WtPt-’, compare the 

remarks of 

p. 52. The word ^5: means ‘body’ and when it is joined 
to another word, it conveys the idea that the thing, expressed 
by the noun to which it is joined, is something else and thus 
conveys the negation of the nature of the thing. example 

of 3rqf^ is gg : i 3r!RTf'5nn''I^ 

II’ III. 23. 352 gives 

I “V. 1. The 

verse t ‘if iH f^g=5q% I ^51^ 

3 li* is not an example of but of ;^q^. Here 

the nature of is not denied and nothing else is established 
in its place; on the contrary ( the wealth of a Brahmam ) 

* enRo III. 9. 105. 

t This occurs in 17, 86, where we have 

3 The ( !• &• 102 ). reads 

I iT tU’ 
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X. 38 ajfjfgw. 

is here identified with ( i, e, is upon ) 

and therefore there is if we say 

then there is What distinguishes from is 

>0 NO 

that in the former there is a poetic denial, expressed or 
implied, of the nature of the ( i- ) and something 

else is established in its steadj while in the latter, there is no 
such denial; only the is identified with the srsT^ on 

account of their great resemblance, 

>itwN' Krr^: (p. 28, 1, 25-p. 29, 1. 4) OTftr 

^5^ 3T??TSTT m gr srfi- BTiT^:— 

If having somehow given expression to something which 
ought to be kept a secret, one should construe his words 
differently, either by means of Paronomasia or otherwise, 
that is An example of this variety of based 

npon is etc. srq^grqT-sril^srRTJT: 3r#RR: 

m ’dW: arq^T iT^TT. In this season 

of clouds it is really impossible to remain without one’s 
husband. Oh restless woman! — Are you agitated 

by passion 1 No, no, friend, the way is slippery. The first 
half of the verse and the last quarter are the words of 
a woman in separation. The words are 

uttered by a friend. The woman first gave vent to her inmost 
feeling by saying that it was impossible to remain without her 
husband. When taken to task by her friend, she gives a 
different turn to her words by The word uiay 

also mean ‘without falling’ ( ^ qf^ 3Tqf^^ )- The first 
half would now mean ‘in the season of clouds it is impossible 
to remain without falling (as the roads become slippery).’ An 
example of this variety not based upon ^ is etc. 

Construe ^Tg^rT 

‘‘What creeper is this 
before me that does not cling close to the tree, with its body 
agitated by the wind f (or ‘what creeper when agited by the 
wind would not cling close to the tree’). This is said by some 
woman. Her friend asks her — Do you, Oh friend, 

remember your festive dalliance with your lover 1 ( inasmuch as 
you refer to clinging on the part of the creeper). The woman, 
wishing to conceal her secret, replies etc.’-No; I only 
referred to a feature of the rainy season ( when creepers should 
oling closer to the tree for support being agitated by the wind ). 
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— The author now proceeds to distinguish this 
figure from some others. We have above (in the 1st Pari, notes 
p. 18) defined In crooked speech, a different construc- 
tion is put on another's words ; while in this variety of a 

different construction is put on one's own words. This variety 
of differs from also. 5qpqtf%; is the concealment, 

under a pretext, of the nature of an object, though it may 
manifest itself. For an instance of sqr^fxfi see further on. 

nfT^Tlig; variety of 

the secret is first expressed by the person who afterwards 
conceals it, as in etc. ( where the woman herself expresses 
the state of her feelings and afterwards tries to conceal it ); 
while in the secret is not expressed by the person 

who conceals it ; the secret somehow oozes out and then is 
concealed by the interested party. 

Most writers say that in the is denied its 

nature and the is established in its place i, e. is 

based upon Compare the words of 

^ 3TNTR HT 3 srnfd: l’. Our author follows 

'O 

this definition in his first variety of ggfq fRf . But in the 

'<a 

second variety which he states there is no 
Something is concealed by representing it to be something 
else. There is no implied relation of for 

example in etc. In this second variety of our 

author appears to follow writers like Dan din. Dandin de- 
fines as \ 

11 ^ K. D. II 304. Dandin says that the denial of 
something and the representing of something else in its place 
constitute There need be no In his example 

the of is denied and it is said that he hits with 

a thousand arrows, in his takes the same view 

^ *1 p 

1 1 ( Certainty ). 

( 3?qqR'q^) — Certainty is the emphatic establish- 

ing of the real character, having denied the other ( i. e. the 
fancied character ). An example is etc. — two 

blue lotuses, near the deer-eyed lady. Here on 
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account of the extreme similarity between the and 

( the M it is possible that the one may be 

looked upon as the other. So it is emphatically asserted that 
the face is the face and not the lotus. Our author, after 
giving his own verse as an example, cites another's verse. 

®tc, —This is the utterance of a lover in separation. 
This verse occurs in the It is also quoted as of 

5f2r^inQ^[o (No. 1314). ^ This is a garland 

of lotus stalks on my chest. Lassen reads 

The lord of serpents ( which are the ornaments of 
S iva ). I^ is not ashes but the watery 

powder of sandal that besmears my body, ^ 

J'TT Oh Cupid, do not strike me mistaking me for 

S'iva ( who is your foe ); why do you rush at me with angerl 
Here it is emphatically asserted that it is lotus-stalks etc. 
that the man wears' and not a serpent (which greatly 
resembles the string of lotus stalks ). 

^ m ( P-29, 11. IS'-l?) It cannot be said 

that in these examples, the figure is , because in 

the latter the doubt and certainty successively reside in the 
same person; e. g. in ^6^’, the man, who has a 

doubt whether it is a lotus or the face of a young woman 
that he sees, himself decides that it is the face. But in this 
figure, the doubt belongs to the bee and the certainty to the 
lover, The author says thsL^* in the verses 

( under ) there is really no doubt at all even in the bees. 

when its cognition has not more than 

one alternative, i. e. when it does not vacillate between two 
ideas, but is certain. ^5*^ refers to the words 

( because the bee's approaching so near would 
be impossible ) is the reading of aU editions. But the context 
requires the reading ^ssfr — tbe bee's approaching 
so near (as described in the verse ) would be possible only 
when its cognition is certain and not vacillating. The bee 
would surely approach, when it was certain that it was a lotus 
and not when it was in doubt whether it was a lotus or a 
face. Pramadadasa translates as we do. It is noteworthy 
that paraphrases as 

i. e. he draws the same meaning, as we give above, from tha 
reading We cannot see bow this can be done. 
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objector says: — If the bee is not in 
doubt, but is certain of there being a lotus ( in place of the 
face ), then let the figure be author replies — 

etc. We grant that the bee etc. ( in the two examples 
of ) are under a mistake ; we contend however that it ia 
not the mistake that causes the strikingness in the two verses; 
but it is the peculiar mode of expression adopted by the lover 
( that causes the charm in the verses ). This is felt only by 
the man of taste. So, our author after appealing to the man 
of taste, says the figure is and not as it is 

the emphatic assertion on the part of the lover etc. that con- 
stitutes the charm in these verses. f% ^ ( P* 29, 

11. 19-20 ). In these words, our author takes up the position 
that need not necessarily be based upon 

It may be said that in the two verses, is at the root 

of the figure Even if it be not really meant that the bee 

did fly towords the face of the woman or was under a mistake, 
such a mode of speech { as ^ ^aay be employed 

simply by way of offering a flattering compliment to 
the heroine. =^75 Our author means:— In 

the two verses cited above, it is not necessary to suppose 
that the bee was under a delusion and then an emphatic 
assertion was made by the lover. Such an assertion may be 
made simply as a compliment. Still it will be an instance of 
^ ^ ( p- 29, 11. 20-21 ). Nor is 

this that form of suggested poetry called ( hero 

^7iV:*^o ); because the face is not cognised under the 
character of the lotus ( which character is, as a matter of 
fact, expressly denied ). We have explained above the three 
varieties of viz. and XM- is that 

where, if the suggested sense were fully expressed, it would 
assume the form of a metaphor. An example of is 


^ ^ 11’ p. 110. 


In this verse, the fact that the sea is found fault with 


i ) for not becoming agitated at sight of 

her shining face suggests that the face is identified with 


the moon ( at whose sight the sea rises ) and thus there iff 
In q- there is no because 

there is not only no suggested superimposition of the lotus 
on the face, but there is an express denial of the lotus being 
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identical with the face, if etc. Nor is this 

l)ecanse here the is not denied to be 

what it really is. In 3711 ^^ we knowingly deny the nature 
of the Upameya. But here there is no such denial. So 
this is a separate figure, quite distinct from the figures 

treated of by ancient rhetoricians. 

{ p. 29, 11. 22-24 ) — This figure does not exist in such 
sentences ( which are not striking, but detail matters of fact ) 
as ‘This is mother-o^-pearl and not silver,’ addressed to a 
person bending down over mother-o’-pearl under the notion 
of its being silver * because in these sentences, strikingness 
is wanting ( which is the essence of an alanhara ), 

We can only remark that the figure has no striking- 

ness in it, in spite of the author’s vehement efforts to establish 
it. In the two examples, the charm lies according to our 
ideas in the illusion of the bee etc. and not in the assertion. 
Therefore the figure in them is 

1 2 ( Poetical Fancy ). 

— Poetical fancy is the im- 
agining of ajn object under the character of another. The 
term is explained by as 

P* 23. i, e, a prominent apprehension of the 
TJpamana. means 

All our notions can be relegated to three 
classes: — I we are sure about a thing ; II we are in doubt 
whether it is one or the other ( as in 5 ^ qy ); III 

we may be in doubt, but we lean more towards one side 
than towards another ( as in In 

both the sides ( ) are equally prominent. In 

one side ( or alternative ) is more powerful than the other* 
In the mind leans more towards ) than 

towards { i. e. gq^ ) and the is imagined as being 
almost the In the conceiving of an object aa 

almost another is srifj# ( volitionai ) and not 3T*TrfR sis in 
c* all along we are conscious that the 5 ff;?r and 
are both distinct, but we say poetically that the is almost 
identic^^ with the sfjjfid' on account of some cause. We do 
not mistake the one for the other as in hut we 

fiimply represent the one as being the other for poetical 
purposes. 
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5rfiRrf5«rm ^=rTt5N ( p. 29, L 26-p. 30, 1. 2 ). Our 

author closely follows the in the subdivisions of 

{ see pp. 57-58 ). ^ divided into ( expressed y 

and ( implied ). The expressed occurs when 

particles like ^ etc. are employed and the when 

they are not employed. Compare ^ 

I l’ P- 57; and ‘ip^ 

gt snqt i »’• 

11. 234. Since in each of these two, the thing fancied may 
be either a ;3fr% ( genus ), get, or ^sqr, they amount to 

eight. In each of these eight varieties, the fancy may be positive 
or negative. So there are 16 varieties. The source of the 
may either be a quality or action and thus there are 32 
varieties. 

^ etc ( p. 30, 11. 3-20 ). 

of the woman whose eyes are like those 
of a fawn. on which flutters the skirt of 

her garment. — triumphal column. Here the thigh 

of the woman is figured as if it were the triumphal column of 
Cupid. Here as the word denotes many objects, i. e. 

is a generic name ( and not a proper name ) we have 
etc. This is Raghu I. 22. = 5rT% 

silence in knowledge ( i, c. he knew so much, still he 
kept aloof from all pedantic wrangling ). 
absence of vaunting in liberality ( i, e, although he was very 

generous, he never vaunted of his gifts ). ^ his 

virtues, occasioning as they did other virtues, were, as it 
were, productive. Here what is fancied is ( i, 

representing the qualities as having children ), which is a 

3^» is a sanskritized form of the 

Arabic word ‘sultan*. — the sound of the drums 

beaten at the marching, ^ 

guilty of causing the abortion of the wives of thy 
foemen. bathes as it were in the Granges. 

Sinners bathe in the waters of the Ganges. Here the coming 
in contact with the waters of the Ganges on the part of 
the sound is represented as bathing which is an action; 

Here the word ‘mooiA signi* 
us it does, a single individual, is denotat^e of s 
Substance i, e, a concrete object ( i, e, it is not a generic 
name ). Here the face is poetically represented as if it were 
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another moon. If we omit the word here, the figure will 
be If we omit both ^ and the figure will be If 

we omit then it will be The above are the ex- 

amples, when the fancy is positive. The following are examples 
of the negative fancy. This example occurs in 

( III. 7 ) and is cited in the ^o. Alas, it is a pity. 

The cheeks of this lady, so fair, have been reduced 
to this thinness, as if not seeing each other. Here the cheeks, 
which have become thin through the lady’s separation from her 
husband, are represented as if growing thin on account of their 
not seeing one another. In the word we have the 

negation of an action. examples, where 

the occasion ( or the source ) is a quality or action, are : ^in 
the example etc. the source of the fancy contained in 

‘ as it were bathes’, is the quality of being guilty ; in 
&c. the cause of the fancy is an action, viz. being reduced to 
thinness. The author has so far exemplified ( though 

only partially ). 

(P- 30, 11. 21-24). The author 

now comes to breasts of 

the slender lady did not show their face ( or nipples, which 
were of a dark colour and therefore concealed as it were ) 
from shame that they gave no room ( so plump and close they 
were ) to the pearl necklace, which is e, ‘excellent,’ or 

also ‘stringed’). Not giving ( a gift ) causes shame. Here as 
words like are absent in connection with ( the real 

meaning being *a$ if from shame’ ) there is implied 

( p. 30, 11. 24-28 ) An 

objection is raised in these words against the division of 
into and* It was said, while treating 

of ( suggestion ), that all figures are capable of being 

suggested why is it that you particularly assert that is^ 

implied ( and not any other figure )? In the 4th the 

author speaks of as a variety of If all 

altmkdras can be suggested, why say that may he 

implied. Every other figure also may be implied. So 
need not have been specially mentioned in connection with 
Our author replies in the words 
In such an example of suggested as etc.,, 

the sentence is logically complete even without the fancy 
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( 'vhicb that the lady grows thin as if to get room in the ' 
heart of the youth ). The verse occurs in 

the 4th q |^ = E^ -t ^ ( p. 209, Nir. ) of the S. D. The whole verse is 
31 3 f 31 ^rr swap# i sT^Ruw'iw'i'fc'-m ant 
crgaf ft ii’ II- 82 ( ^ ^ 

0 ^ ?rr ariTT?# i ^ ^r^r^r^ii). ‘ftn^ 

snf^f STFT^ i I: gw, 

SJTTK W amr^ aT^^iRrWWT^iT ?IT aigft^ 

(m aTwr^fir) ?T»rnj 5 TT 5wft si# 

I ersr gw w'^'tNi ajgrmRww si 3 gr 
p ; 3 o =^o p. 127. Here the sentence becomes complete 
even if we take the plain meaning ( viz. that the woman not 
finding a niche in your heart, grows thinner and thinner ). 
The suggested fancy that she grows thinner as it were to find 
an easy entrance in your heart, is not necessary to understand 
the logical connection of the sentence. But in the verse 

breasts cannot possibly feel shame and 

hence the sentence becomes logically complete only when we 
understand as equivalent to ( as if through 

shame ). Supply after Thus there is a 

difference between which is that 

in sentence is logically complete as regards the 

sense even without the suggested fancy, while in 
the plain meaning of the words is not logical until we under- 
stand an Utpreksha. 

W ?t=5Jrlr>^WT: I: 3 c¥'^tc^%r-* (p. 30,1. 29-p. 31, 1. 10). 

these the expressed sorts again, 

with the exception of that of substance, are each threefold, as 
pertaining to ( 1 ) nature, ( 2 ) a fruit and ( 3 ) a cause. 

Of the 16 sorts of the 

twelve belonging to the three, viz. 5 TTi^, gq and being 

each three-fold as referring to nature, or fruit ( purpose ), 
or a cause, we have 36 varieties. As an object denoted by a 
proper name can be fancied as regards its nature only, there 
are only 4 varieties in connection with it and thus there are 
40 varieties in all of the is said that an object 

denoted by a proper name does not give rise to if 

fancied as the fruit or cause of a certain event. Our author 
here appears to follow the but goes a step further. 

Compare 5W: 

* The printed qpffo has etc,* 
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p, 57, upon which remarks ^ 

I*. An example of with reference 

to 3rT% is ‘ ’ above, where the nature of the 

thigh ( which is a generic term ) is fancied to be almost the 
same as the nature ( ) of a ( which also is a 

generic name ); an example of with reference to a 

quality is occurring above. A generally 

contains a word in the dative or an infinitive. An example is 
etc/ This is Baghu. XIL 91. 

K(^m' eiTg^r: ^ f^F 

HTnvq*: ) 

arrow shot by Bama entered the ground, because it was 
shot with so much forca But the poet here represents it as 
entering the earth to communicate the agreeable tidings to 
the serpents in Patala. So here it is the fruit (or purpose), 
expressed by the infinitive an action, that has been 

fancied in connection with the arrow^s entering the earth. 
In a there is generally a noun in the ablative or 

instrumental. An instance of is 

This is Raghu. XIII. 23. spot. ^Rf 

?qf ( srfJ^'jnrr ) >Rrr 

^ Here, the anklet, which was not 

resounding because it was not worn by any one, is represented 
as being silent through sorrow due to separation from the 
lotus'like feet of Sita. Here the cause of the natural silence 
of the anklet is represented to be sorrow^ which is a gtjf 
( according to the Nyaya-Vais'eshika philosophy ). 

3^?rgTWf: (p. 31, U. 11-19). Out of the 

above 40 varieties of the 16 varieties of are 

subdivided into 32 according as the source of the 

is mentioned or not. Thus the varieties of come 
to be 56 (i, e, 32 + 24, after subtracting 16 from 40 ). An 
example where the nimitia is mentioned is the verse 
etc. in which the occasion of the fancy in ‘bathes as 
it were,’ viz. ‘being guilty’ is mentioned. In etc,’ the 

cause of the fancy in ‘as if it were another moon,’ viz. excess 

of peculiar beauty, is not mentioned, 

^TT^. In and the must invariably be 

mentioned. In thef^f^is the fruiter consequence 

of what is fancied; and in t-be is the cause of 

what is fancied. To explain: — in o^c, ‘holding silence 
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IB the of the fancy ‘as if through sorrow’; in 

etc, the of the fancy ‘as if to tell* is *entwing into the 

^arth.* If both these Qp^^ ^ s be not mentioned, then the 
sentences would be unconnected i, e, if omitted, 

there would be no propriety in saying 


sT^fhRRT (p. 31, U. 19-26), The 16 

varieties of become 32 with reference to and 

In have a cause fancied in ‘as if 

through shame.* eRTRft’ — ^In ®iso ( as in with 

reference to and ), it is impossible that the occasion 
( should not be mentioned; for if the particles ^ etc. 

be not mentioned ( as they are not in sr^jt^RRT ) 
the occasion of the fancy be not mentioned, then it would 
be impossible for the reader to ascertain that there is a fancy. 
Our author follows the 

1’ PP- 57-58. 

In 5f#^rJTT»rr, possible. N iHj* 

31^- WT NT crNTTN; ( I» 

) which consists in the identification of one concrete 
object with the subject of description. 

If ^ etc. be not used and an epithet be added to the character 
fancied, it is our position that there is Hyperbole as in ‘ This 
king is another Indra*. Compare B^iso 3R 

( ) N P* 58. On comp^ 

sr^o ^fo “ ‘ai'K ^ 5ar<) 

( ) 3 KT5-‘ I 

The reason why the figure is when etc. are 

omitted in such a sentence as ‘He is another Indra’, is that 
when ^ etc. which denote are absent the sp^q^HT^ 

becomes and ceases to be ^fT«r* shall explain these 

terms later on under 


f^nf: (p. 31, 1. 27-p. 32, L 9). jr5^=^ 

— the subject of the fancy. It is possible that the ^^1)4 
may be omitted or not. ‘gj^: etc. is an instance, where 

the ) is mentioned. ‘An instance, where 

is omitted, is the following from my drama PrabhavatL* The 

author quotes from a composed by him. 

{on account of the thick darkness) the world appears as 
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if it is made up of massed of collyrium ; ! it appears filled, as 
it were, with the particles of musk ( ); it appears overv 
1s|>^ead, as it were, with Tamala trees ( the leaves of which ar^ 
blackish); it appears, as it were, covered with dark-blue garments; 
Here, the subject ( ), viz. the being perv\ded 

{ ^TTHc^ )> is not mentioned in connection with the thing 
fancied ( the ), viz. being made up of collyrium 

etc. The world is pervaded by darkness ; this state of being 
pervaded by darkness is represented as if the world were 
made up of masses of darkness. The author gives another 
example in etc. This is from the ( I Act ). 

The last half is The darkness 

besmears, as it were, our bodies and the sky rains, as it were, 

collyrium. ^ Here the is the pervasion 

of the world by darkness and its falling all round. The 
pervasion is figured as the besmearing of the body and the 
falling of darkness is represented as the showering down of 
collyrium. Both, viz. and the ( or s ) 

are omitted, respectively. The 

reasons of the fancy in this example are respectively the 
thickness and its coming down in the shape of streams. 
As darkness is very thick, so it is represented as besmearing 
also is thick ) and so on. remarks that this explana- 
tion is according to the view of those who regard darkness 
as a substance. The curious reader may refer to the T. D, 
on, the words I IcWfl if% I* 

T. S. In his remarks upon the verse ‘Darkness besmears’ etc. 
our author follows Mammata who says 

some say ‘Darkness, which is not 

really an agent in besmearing ( i. e. darkness can never 
as a matter of fact besmear anybody, being ), 

figured as being the agent of besmearing ; the nimitta 
( the reason or occasion ) of this fancy being the pervasion 
( by darkness of the world ). Similarly, the sky (though it is 
really incapable of showering collyrium) is fancied as the 
agent of the act of showering.’ The views referred to here are 
those of the which says “(hr^w) ^TjqT^ ^T^TT— 

wfNr n^nTFRL i s^rr'Rrfr ^ ^ 

»p?nTRc# I sRgawrfiTmggf^ric^ig; i 

I” P* views of Mammata and our 
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author on the one hand and the Alankara-sarvasya on the 
other as regards the verse may be briefly stated as 

follows. — Our author says that here SRpf (or 

) and is fancied as ^q^r; 'w'hile Sarvasva says that is 
5r^?T ( or ) and it is fancied as probably identical 
with the 2ndly our author says that the Ri^f^ ( the 

reason ) of the fancy is the thickness of the darkness, while 
Sarvasva says that it is sqp qq (pervasion) which is the 
reason ; Srdly, our author cites this verse as an instance of 
that variety of where the ( here sjjpqq ) is not 

mentioned, while Sarvasva cites this verse as an instance of 
( here sqiqq, according to being the Rp|\f ), 

The criticizes those who regard the and 

as not mentioned. It says that if is the it must 

be mentioned, because it is the subject upon which something 
else is to be fancied. If sqpR, the subject, were swallowed 
up by we cannot understand %q?f as poetically 

predicated of it. So the Sarvasva argues that it is better to 
say that in darkness, which is the the attribute of perva- 
sion ( oqjqq ) is swallowed up by, and is fancied as identical 
with the attribute of being the agent of the action of besmear - 
4thiy, Mammate and our author say 
that Utpreksha occurs everywhere by the relation of identity 
(3T^); e. g. where one (i. e. g^) 

is fancied as if identical with another qiff ( -c, ). in 

etc. they say the qqf (oqpjq) is fancied as if identical 
with another qqf ( ); the qo does not admit that 

Utpreksha occurs invariably by the identity of two qjffs; it 
says that Utpreksha occurs also when an attribute ( q# ) is 
fancied as belonging to a subject ( qft^). It says that oqjqq, 
if it be the cannot be omitted for reasons given above. 

So ifc is better to admit two kinds of Utpreksha, q^g^^and 
&c. is an instance of qqfc^^, where the q^ 

^ ) may be fancied as probably belonging to darkness ( qjff ). 

Those who uphold Mammata say against the criticism of 
Sarvasva that what the poet intends to fancy is the identity of 
the two actions ( ^ and sq^qq ) and since this identity is 
directly possible ( without having to resort to the idea of 
agent etc. ) there is no necessity to fancy the identity of agents^ 
in order that through that identity, we may fancy the 
identity of actions. Vide qqy pp. 381-382 and R. G, 296-304. 
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srr^m^Nf ^ ar^r 

3^’JT sr I 5i«rr^-w^:)Hfs'itcMjgr<rt 

‘s^ f?Ti^ S’i' ?52 ^ 1 ...ipr 

‘amf g^RWfif (%. vil. 94 ) 

fiqPlurfsJt^^R^ i 

( P- 296 ) ^ 1 H 

5RTa?g.i 55^ g^goj^ 

I aR^TPRRf: ^Tg; I a^RmoRj- j^i^Rf^ra. i 

tRterrrR’ ?r3tt1^ 5 ?^ gwj;. * 

R. G. p. 298. 


On these manifold subdivisions of Utpreksha, Jagannatha 
makes the very appropriate remark that there is no difference 
of strikingness in them. They should not, therefore, be men- 
tioned at all. At the most only three varieties of Utpreksha 
should be given, viz., ir® and ‘55 sn^rK^I’ ft 

JHRT^igd'^T^TfgT: I afg^Tfl^tg I 

TT ^qr^lT I’ R- G. p. 295. 


3i51RRidc*n ( p. 32, IL 10-18 ). 3t«ira- 

?^c5^T=3T^^lXT^<l jRl 8 dl kl when arising from another figure. 
An example of Utpreksha founded upon concealment ( gyq^^) 
is etc. 3T%^ 

mk ^r ms iT tq The flood of beauty 

of that fair-eyed lady, incapable of being contained in her 
body, falls as it were, under the disguise of tears, as her eyes 
are pained by the smoke of the fire kindled by oblations of 
ghee. An example of based upon is etc. 

*The pearls, we believe, that issued from the narrow womb of 
the oyster, have attained this ( possession of a fair 

quality or being stringed ) from dwelling upon the charming 
conch-like neck of this lotus-eyed damser. Here the word 
yuHvi is paronomastic; and it is the cause (hi^) of the 
contained in the words { as if from dwelling 

upon the conch-like neck ). The word is denotative 

of ^gr. 


^ Besides 5n^-% 

^ etc. are some of the words that are denotative of 
We quoted above the words of Dandin on this point. 
There are other words also that express or such as 

A question naturally arises:- 
How are we to distinguish from when qq is 
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employed, as ^ is also ; i, e, on what ground id 

it that we regard the verse as an example of 

and not of verse can as well be taken as an 

Upama ( ^ ). Our author nowhero 

explains this difficulty, the author of the 

says on this point « 

ii 3pf^4 i 

?F»rra^rtR:-’ n’ ( quoted by p. 24. ). When 
the Upamana is one from ordinary life, there the figure is 
Upama and the word is then expressive of similarity. 
But when the Upamana ( i. e, the 3X5X^3^ or is not 

one from ordinary life, but is simply due to the poet’s fancy, 
then the figure is Utpreksba, so that there the word ^ has 
the sense of ^^vxxwq’ ( representing as probably identical ). 
When ^ is employed in the poet purposely represents 

one thing as almost identical with another; in Upama, the 
only object is to give expression to the similarity between two 
objects. The remarks M d K \ ^ 

^^x ^xTiwR fcgwT^i?:-* i’ p- 74. 

( and then it quotes the words of Appayadikshita 

bases the difference upon the existence of adjectives or 
attributes that would contribute towards the poetic represen- 
tation of the identity of the and 3?5Xf^. If these 

exist there is but if there is the Upamana purely 

without any attributes serving to lead on to ^x^ifxxq^r, then there 
is Upama and ^ denotes similarity. 

(p- 32, 11. 20-26). ijtjTxx 

^^X» ^ Sometimes, an Utpreksha begins with a 

simile. ‘ixit5f^...§q^5X^;’. This is III. 70. g^xft; ( ffwx: ) 

sxrar^qgc^^x* €\t Jxxft^ 

^ Krshna saw, orrthe 

other side of the sea, series of woods, abounding with 
greenish leaves, which looked like moss thrown every moment 
tipon the shore by thousands of waves. In the 

above verse, the word exx^ (in denotes comparison and 

•hence there is a simile at first, but in the end there is fancy, 
inasmuch as the existence of huge masses of moss on the sea— 
-shore is imagined as possible, notwithstanding its improbabliiyv 
'Similarly it is to be understood in the description of the 
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emaciation of certain lovelorn ladies, as in ‘their bracelets 
were turned into armlets' ( ^ also in ‘the 

side glance of her with deer-like eyes acts the part of a 
blooming lotus on the ear' ( ). In both 
the examples, there is at first because the affixes 

{ in and fljr^ in ) are expressive of Upama ; 

but, since it is impossible that a bracelet should be on the 
arm and that a glance should exist on the ear, there is only a 
poetic fancy. The poet does not here compare the bracelet 
with the armlet and the side-glance with the blue lotus, but 
rather fancies that they are actually identical as it were. * 


(P- 32, 11, 26“29) The author now 

distinguishes TJtpreksha from other figures of speech. He 
first distinguishes between and In 

as instanced in etc., the cowherds etc. who are 

under error have no consciousness of the moonlight, which is 
the subject ( on which they wrongly superimpose the notion of 
milk ); for the description of it (t. e. of the absence of the 
knowledge of the truth) is given by the poet himself (and not by 
the persons). In TJtpreksha, however, the person who indulges 
in the fancy has a consciousness of the subject also. What 
distinguishes ^nf%UXq[^from is this: — In the former, the 

knowledge is while in the latter it is 2ndly, 

in the farmer, the is not perceived in its real nature, it 
is mistaken for something else ( the in both 

the and are cognised as distinct, there is no 

mistake, but for poetical purposes it is represented that the 
is almost identical with the 


(p, 32,11. 29-31) What distinguishes 

from is that in the former both the alternatives are 

equally prominent; but in the latter, one of the alternatives is 
more prominent and is poetically represented as probably' 
identical with the other. In Hyperbole, the 

unreality of . the character fancied (i^qf^) is apprehended 
after the sense of the sentence is understood; and here it is 


* The says that and mean the same thing 

( seems to have used in the 

Sense of bracelet and in the sense of an ornament for the 
tipper arm. The lady had grown so emaciated that the bracelet 
^her forearm easily moved up to the upper part of the aroi. _ 
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apprehended at the very time of the sense being understood. 
An example of is ^ ^ 

!’• Here the face is apprehended and spoken of as 
the eyes as and the body as At the time 

of using this mode of speech, it is not intended that the 
( understood as distinct. The unreality of the identity 

of and comes in only when we reflect upon the sense 

of the verse. In Utpreksha, when we use such an expression 
as 'w'e are perfectly conscious of the 

( c. ^ ) not being the ). 


( p. 33, 11. 1-10 ). 

This is 1^* — Has darkness 

coloured black the various trees and hills 1 — screened. 

in uneven portions, g has darkness 

annihilated the regions of space? The printed editions have 

for The Sarvasva reads 

some say that the figure here is inasmuch as the trees 

pervaded by darkness are suspected to be coloured and so on. 
It is the sT^o which cites this verse as an instance of 
where the things superimposed have each a separate substratum 
( I etc.’ p. 43 ). The 

Sarvasva remarks on this verse 

p. I 

I’ Hg?^’s comment. 

Our author says that this is wrong; for the figure consists 
in the apprehension of one object under more alternatives 
than one, all being equally prominent; whilst, here, the 
pervasion of the trees, sky &c., by darkness is not one and the 
same pervasion, but is conceived as distinct pervasions distingui* 
shed by the several objects with which it comes in contact. 
Besides, pervasion etc., is swallowed up by the idea of ‘colouring* 

&c, which alone is prominent. What our author means is: 

In Sandeha, the same object is perceived under two or more 


alternatives, as in ‘3^4 above; in the present verse, 

the object is not the same; the pervasion by darkness of the 
trees being quite different from the pervasion of the sky 
by it; 2ndly, in Sandeha^ what the poet conveys is 
the equal prominence of two or more alternatives j 
but this is not the case here; here the pervasion by darkness 
is not mentioned at all in words, it is swallowed up, as it were. 
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by ‘colouring*; what the poet intends to *do here is to represent 
poetically that ‘ pervasion * is probably the same as ‘colouring*. 
For these two reasons, the figure in the present verse is 

Utpreksha. 3 ^ 5 % g ^FT others say that the present 

verse is a distinct sort of the figure though one of the 

alternatives is more prominent, because it has the special 
charm of determining one thing to be manifold. What these 
people mean is: — in this verse, the ) is no doubt 

more prominent ; still the figure is not another 

kind of Here ( the ) is determined to be the 

same as etc, ( which are many ). Therefore, 

as in the ordinary , one thing is suspected under different 
characters, so here also one thing is determined under different 
characters; and therefore there is This view appears 

to be the same as the one mentioned by Sarvasva 

p. 44. Our author rejects this view also- 
fancy is the apprehension of a thing, the 
real nature of which is, as it were, swallowed up, under an 
identity with something else. This kind of fancy is clearly 
visible here and is conveyed by the word g, as well as by 
Therefore the figure ought to ba Utpreksha. It is not 
necessary to resort to the invention of a distinct species of 
Sandeha found nowhere else. The Sarvasva itself mentions 
the fact that some look upon the verse 3 * etc. as an 

instance of Utpreksha. 3 3 ^ 1 ^^ i ^ i ^ ^ 

p. 44. 

( P- 33, 11. 11-16). 

This verse is cited by p. 51 as an example of ayq^^ 

3 TRt^:)- spreads the charm of 

a flake of cloud. ;fy^ jyf ^syx to me it does not appear to be 

so, 3 y^ ‘ I believe the moon to be marked by the 

black scars of the wound caused by the darting meteor- 
glances of the young women distressed by the separation from 
thy foemen, their lords.* Here, in spite of the fact that the 
word ‘ manye * is employed { it being one of those words that 
imply Utpreksha, as said above ), we have a mere conjecture, 
since we do not apprehend here a fancy as defined before. 
For this reason there is no Utpreksha founded upon conceal- 
ment here. In the first half of the verse, the author began 
by denying that the spot on the moon is ( i. e. there 

is first mm )• denying the nature of he ought 

ns 
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to hare superimposed 'something else on the But he 

speaks of the moon in the next half, and not of at all. 
Therefore there is no It may be said that, as there is 

■NO 

in the first half and the word t{^ ( which is ) 

occurs in the 2nd half, there is author 

replies that the mere presence of the word is not sufficient. 
We must have which does not exist in the verse 

under consideration. The author of the also was not 

quite satisfied with the instance he himself gave. On 
etc. he remarks 

5r p- 51 and also 

I RRktf # RT^ ^3Tt 

(on p. 51 )” p. 64. 

What constitutes the essence of is that the 

( ) must be represented as probably identical with the 
3!R^3R ( ^^RTR ) and that this representation must be charming. 

must be based upon implied resemblance. 

RFRRJ cannot be an because there is no charm in it. 

The fancy must be srrfK ( volitional ) and not due to mistake. 

II’ is not an example of 3i^fgx, because here the peacocks 
mistake him to be a cloud and, as a result, dance. They havo 
no distinct apprehension that he is Rama. The mere presence 
words would not constitute a verse an instance 
of TJtpreksha; e. g. the word jhrJ in the above verse. 

Examples of TJtpreksha are sown broad^cast in the works 
of Kalidasa and Bana; vide the following RTTO’JcRiTRT 

II’ I- 

1 3 3Tf^5Rtf% ( Hyperbole). 

Rl^c^"' (p* 33, IL 17-23). When the intro- 
susception is complete, it is styled Hyperbole. I^RqRR^ei^...... 

erezr^^r-These words are quoted verbatim from p. 56. 

When the e. or ) swallows up ( or al- 

together takes in ) the ( the subject on which something 
else in superimposed ) and there is therefore an apprehen- 
sion of identity, it is ( Introsusception ). In 

Utpraksh^ the spsqqgiq is incomplete (or in process of 
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ccADpletion ) as the is expressed there with uncertainty 

( i, e, is there represented as probably identical with 

the and not with certainty ). But in the 

is complete because the subject is apprehended with 
certainty. The two-fold division of is borrowed by 

our author from the ^o, is brought about in two 

ways; (I) the entirely swallows up the which ia 

consequently not expressed in words at all ; (II) the 
as it were swallows up the which though expressed in 

words and therefore seeming to be diSerent, is yet identified 
with the In the first case the is said to be 

and in the latter The is said to be 

because the ftqq not being expressed in words and being 
swallowed up by the the ( which is 

superimposed ) is predominant, ar’^qq^qq is said to be ^’q^ 
because the f^qq is in process of being represented as probably 
identical with the ( it is not Rjffrft, but tqiftqJipir } 

and therefore it is this process ( which is being accomplished ) 
that is predominant, Yide on ( a^>£qq^f[q: ) 

1 qq ftqq^T^qr^qr 

q«lc^;^iqf^qiqx qq sqqivqq^ 1”, A question might be asked what 
is the difference between s^v^qq^q and sTT^q ( as in ) 1 

The reply is; — in the ^qq is apprehended as the ^qf^. 

But here ( in ST’cqqqjq ), the f^qq being entirely swallowed 
up by the f^f^and therefore not being expressed, only the 
fqqf^5^ is apprehended ; in qp£q srvqqqfq ( which is the province 
of ), the may or not be expressed ( while in 

must always be expressed ) and, even when it is expressed, 
it is in process of being swallowed up by the ( as in 

3^ ). ^arq qq ^ HqtqwrncqKrdqq^ ^ i 

fqq^ qq q^: 1’ RhRi'^ P* 55. An objection might be raised 
as follows: — srvqq^qq is certain knowledge of the fqq^q^, which 
swallows up the fqqq. It is said above that in there is 

^qvq gj^qq^jq. In 3^^, the fqqq is generally expressed and 
not swallowed up. Besides, is constituted by representing 
something as probable. There is no certainty in it. Therefore 
it is improper to say that in there is ^qvq 3?^qq^q, 

The reply is: — aqsqq^rq^ is of two kinds, and 3cqi^. 

In the former, the real nature of an object is not known at 
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all, but through mistake the is identified "with the 
In the latter ( g^tfT?i ), a man, although well knowing that 
is distinct from superimposes the [qql^i^upon the 

for some poetical purpose. is the 

province of ¥rTf%iTT^, which the poet speaks of the 
mistaken notions of others. ( i- *• 3TTfl4 ) 

is the province of gcST^T. aisi^FT i® defined as 
In although there is no complete swallowing up, 

still the is in process of being swallowed and therefore, 

we may say that there is Hence there is nothing 

wrong in saying that 3 fe 2 fqpfX?r is the province of 

tiw !!■ ( ®T? ) I ^ I 

itwt'TRT5iif5r^2nRRT%^ I i ff 

^cqii^sr 1 Rft-nywsRlwKtid 

t g 

I shrir qqfl’ 

Slw SRtsjvpKfRT 

Jl' W^FtTWTT ^ 1 

i ^13 sajoiftf gg* 

1 1 ‘RW'd:#S^2r- 

fe^lT ^r3n«R?TTH^T’ ( ^T. 5T. H- ) RnRIoIT 

fWRT'cr-'JR’iT 55 ^ 1113 1 RiTt^iR Rjft^ni#5T ^ 3 

1 Rjftwf'wfi' >j5iTRjft?rr «Rdt5qflr 

3 I” P- 55. fqqq (p. 33, 11. 20-23) 

In TJtpreksha, the swallowing np of the object takes place only 
by reducing it to a subordinate position and so it may be here 
also ( i. e. in ) as in ‘ the face is a second moon. ’ 

The author means that for swallowing up as required in 
( )j it is not necessary that the must not 

be mentioned. What is meant by is here simply that 

the should be in quite a subordinate position as regards 
the purpose in view (i. e. the charm of the Similarly 

even in the (i- e,^ here ) need not necessarily 

be omitted ( as in ‘the face is a second moon* ). 

The name given to this figure is significant 

W. P- 237; ^m¥[ i 

R. G. p. 307. 

(p. 33, U. 24-25). Our author, following 

the er^o (p. 66), divides aiRt^iq^fa into five varieties. 
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Denial of difference where there is difference in 
reality ; II. ^c[: (the opposite of the preceding) statement 
of a difference, where there is none in reality ; III. 

negation of connection where there is a connection; 
IV. ( which is the reverse of III ); V. 

— the invertion of the sequence of cause and effect. 
Mammata following ( II. 24-26 ) gives four varieties, by 
omitting III and IV and substituting in their place 
^ ( a supposition under a condition introduced by ‘ if ^ ). 

in his criticizes Mammata and says that 

etc.’ is included either under or its reverse ( see 

p. 237 ). remarks that etc. includes 

and its reverse by Indication. 

An instance of is etc. ^ How 

is it that the peacock’s tail shines above 1 

digit of the moon on the 8th night of the fortnight. next 

to it. Sfe ; i<rfi^ifl|^- still lower a tender leaf. Here we have tho 

introsusception of the tresses of a woman in the peacock’s tail 

with which they are identified. Here %?f, 

and ejqx ar® swallowed up respectively by 

aJid although they are distinct >. 

Another example of this is etc., which was cited 

above under XJtpreksha. The silence belonging to a sentient 
creature is one thing and the stillness pertaining to an 
inanimate object is another. These two states though different 
are identified here, the reason being that the word 
conveys both the meanings, is another example 

of the same. In her youth, her lover is possessed of raga 
( love, also 'red colour’ ) together with the soft petal of her 
under-lip. Here the raga of the lower -lip is its redness, 
and the Tdga of the lover is his love. Though these two are 
different, they are identified, because they are expressed by 
the same word. It must be said that, following these two 
examples of our author, the verse instanced 

above tinder )> '^iii example of this kind 

oi so far as the word i® concerned. 

An example of is ©tc. ^^i® 

riches of the fragrance breathed by her. ^^fi^charmingnesff. 
Here though beauty is one and the same, the beauty of a 
woman is represented as being quite different from all other 
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beauty. Another example of this variety may be given from 
the S'akuntala m ^ 

I’ 

An example of is the verse 

which occurs in the Yikramorvas'iya (1st act). The same 
verse is cited by the as an example of this variety. 

‘Was it the moon, the source of lovely 

radiance, that was the creator in forming her V ^ 

who is solely devoted to the sentiment of love, 
spring. dull, free from emotions, 

whose mind is turned away from objects of sense, 
jpjuit Brahma. In this verse, although the Creator is 

connected with the act of creating her, he is represented as 
not being connected with that act. This verse is cited by 
Mammata as an instance of (or of our author). 

remarks (p. 59 ) that this verse cannot be an example 
of Kh as there is no certainty here. In there 

must be certain knowledge. In the above verse, the speaker 
raises doubts as to who created the woman. 

An instance of is etc.' Here, 

a connection, which is unreal, is fancied by means of a 
supposition brought in by the force of the word * if.' 
does not exist in the moon t. e. there is but by the 

force of the particle this connection of lotuses witih the 
moon is brought in. Therefore there is A 

beautiful example of this variety is cited by Vamana 

mm 11' firgo hi. 8. 

( p. 34, 11. 15-21 ). The inversion 

of the sequence of causation may occur in two ways: (I.) the 
effect may be supposed to precede the cause, or (II.) it may be 
supposed to take place simultaneously with the cause. An 
example of the first is etc. Supply after 

and sfmT* after f^:. ec^#^RT 5 ^-agitated by fancy. 

( 9TT^gfSRf ) the 

beauty of the blooming hakula and the blossomuig mango 
( manifested itself ), Mangoes put forth blossoms, which 
generally are the excitants of love ( )• But here 

this sequence is inverted. The heart is said to be agitated 
first and then the mangoes blossomed. Another instance of 
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tills variety is f \ 

ir ( verse 95 ), Another 

is 5T6T^^ 5^5 ^0 7. An example of the cause 

and effect taking place at the same time is ‘ etc.* 

This is Baghu. IV. 4. was trodden, was attained. 

^TT^cf at the same time. Here the cause, viz, coming to the 
ancestral throne and the effect, viz., conquering the kings, are 
represented as taking place at the same time. The reason why 
the relation of cause and effect is inverted is to give expression 
to the idea that the cause produces the effect speedily, as said 
by Mammata etc. 

^ (p. 34, 11. 22-24). In these 

words our author refers to the view of the ^o. The 
question is: — in what is introsuscepted in another % 

For 3it*qq-^n^ is necessary. When it is said that 

two varieties of are and the ques- 
tion arises what two things are According to 

the view of the 3 {^. the ordinary excellence belonging 
to the woman's tresses etc. in the verse 
is fancied as being extraordinary. It should not be supposed 
that tresses etc. are introsuscepted under the character of the 
peacock's tail. What is is natural beauty 

( ) which is here fancied to bo identical with the 
beauty imagined by the poet ( ). It is not the 
that is fancied to be identical with the pe- 

acock’s tail. If it were intended to be so (i. e, if it were intend- 
ed that the in this variety should be between two ' 

such as and and not between the two 

and ), then the definition of the figure 

would not include, as it ought to incude, such instances as 
•Different is the beauty etc.* The reason why the instance 
etc. would be excluded is: — If we say that and 

^5^ are 3?%^ vre mean that for two 

are necessary ; two would not do. In etc. 

there are no two wfs, but only two ^^^s. If two were 

necessary for this instance cannot be an example of 

Therefore in order to include it, we should say 
that it is two that are everywhere the 

■words of the 3 t^. ?f. p. 69 “tg qgg 
iit=^ 1 3?^ 
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•r^ ^ ^ r [^ M^ T ^ fe 

this 3r^^^ remarks ^ 

^Nmhsnr wW ^ i^g ycT^ 

5^ ^ ^ cn?q^: 

p. 69, The two verses, referred to in this passage, are 
cTTH ^ ^ 

%^n^ (%^S?r^:); ‘sT^^T 55^=^^3f 3pnj|y eT ^5TT^ I 

^rnrr ewrtjrqerrff^ in 11 ( ^ ^t^- 

1 ^?2rm ^ ^r ii)- 

Our author replies to the above reasoning in the words 
etc/ ^T^Tf^...gn:^cnHt^t There too, i, c, in 
the lady^s beauty, which is generally not difEerent from that 
of other women, is fancied as different. So that here also 
there is eT^sq^f^rRT. We need not say that is fancied 

to be identical with PS ff thing 

viz. the beauty of the woman, is poetically represented as 
being another thing, viz., a beauty different from all other 
beauty, to expiain, to make clear what is meant. 

3 T?ii^... 3 T^t%q% If we substitute for in the 

verse etc/ ( in which case it would mean ‘her beauty 

is, as it were, quite apart from that of other women’ ), we 
should admit the figure as there is then 

Everybody admits that in |«f uq 4 ^^ ^, there is 

We have shown above that in Utpreksba there is 
( of course ). So we must admit that in * 3 pqit^rr^* etc. 
also there is apfsj^iefj which is because the word 5 ^, 

which is is absent. In ^s{\^ etc., the 

beauty of hakula though coming first is fancied as coming 
last t, e, there is Here also if we employ the word 

there is Similarly in the other two, and 

er^pp^v% i. e, srsnrfff, is the creator of the beauty, 

is represented as identical with Brahma who does not create 
such a beauty; two blue lotuses which are not connected 
with the moon are fancied as identical ( ) with two 
lotuses connected with the moon. Sence the opinion of the 
• 1 ^. that there is of two ( one and the 

other ) and not of ^tfls is wrong, also finds 

fault with the aj®. I jnsRrr 
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lei 

^^kW'='^TOT^rT*g^'i^ 3'iET#TTJi'^5t€rf%;TOff: i 

1 1?# ^ sRps^itr 

f «*) 'jifly W?T2T»lT»fHk^^ I’ PP- 69-70. As to the remark of our 
author that -when we read for in 

sSTqtRpj^’ etc. there is vide the remarks of R. G. and 

Nages'a thereon ( p. 315. ) “zr^fr ) 3^1^ 

I 

II’ fT^ ST I 31^ i:^ ^tsa- 

ff^: I %ai, Tiff^T;trT^i^^%«Tg^Tir i sn 

H2TJTW I ‘c^^lMEOI^nsiTT 

R^'Trg’T3«TTg;l TTWIJW^T^EJfr ^1^ 3Tfe dlfikig^fT^ig^ag, • 

2r«ri3#^ t sfro ^ in^^t w: i ^sRs^TToifsar si^srjst h- 

II’ I l^TT% *i I ^.gTJTTS^r^Sjni^ITft •! 

I” P- 315. 

14 (Equal Pairing). 

W«n^T ( P- 34, 1. 29“P 35 1. 5 ), When 

objects in hand or others are associated with one and the same 
attribute, the figure is An attribute is either a 

quality or an action. So, although our author does not say 

so specifically, ionr varieties ; all the things may 

be or all may be arsRg^; sind the common attribute in 
each case may be a gn| or a f^T- There is another point on 
which our author is silent. and 

many others say that in is always implied; 

compare ‘ ^ 

g^qlPr^’ 3T^® This means that between the 

or ersTT^^Cf^qi things that are connected with the 
same attribute, there must be implied resemblance. It is not 
su£Q.cient that they are connected with the same attribute. 
Our author, by omitting the words leads us to 

infer that he did not regard implied resemblance between the 
or ersrr^d^ things as necessary to constitute the 
The reason why the figure is called 
^ftTTT is given by as ‘ pjpq^ci qtnl 

P* 239. i. e, that in which there is a connection 
( of s|f^ or things ) with the same attribute. 

3I4rt^^?i — This is S'isu. IX. 24. The printed 

edition of S'is'u. reads for and 
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’ for ‘ II’. Construe- 

^ arg^wTR, fs^TiR, 1% (?tr€tqrO 

^q^^rr: ( #q^5n: ) gftt 5i^Jr&^i'f%?59ft ( gf^t ;s[^: 

sri^fN^: 9K: qim: 5I»n (^ffNcTTW). Unguents 

of sanda], white flowers, fair ones indignant against their 
lords and the flames of lamps were bj that time (i, e, by 
evening ) lighted up so as to awaken Love that bad long 
fallen asleep. Here, as the description of the evening is the 
matter in hand, sandal ointment etc. which are connected with 
the evening are also ; they are all connected with the one 
action ( ) of ( being lighted up ). 

(p. 35, 11. 6-13). — This is UdbhataY. 

12. Who, that has perceived the softness of thy body, feels not 
that the jasmine, the digit of the moon and the plantain plant 
are hard 1 Here the heroine is the subject of description and 
which are the ^rqiTT^s, are ( generally, of course ) 
They are all connected with the single attribute 
‘hardness’ ( which is a gui ). cn'^T...3Trit^^. TO 

etc., ‘charity from aflluence, truth from speech, fame and piety 
from life, beneficence to others from the body — from unsub- 
stantial things, man ought to extract substantial good/ Here 
TO, which are all in the objective case, 

being all connected >vith the attribute of substantialnass, are 
also connected with the action of extracting. Our author 
gives an example of where all the things are con- 
nected with the same got and the same An example 

where all things are connected with the same ^uf 

is cTT^ I 

^ V. 13. 

15 ( Illuminator). 

^ gn=gorr) R»ig%r 

When a thing, which is the subject in hand, and another 
which is not the subject in hand, are connected with the same 
attribute, there is Also when the same case (^r^) 

is connected with more than one verb. 

Some writers like etc. say that in also 

there must be *pzr Our author is silent on this poinL 

It must be noted that if jpq- is necessary for then 
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the 2ad variety of given by our author, where one case is 
connected with many verbs, must be excluded altogether, as 
there can be no resemblance in that variety. 

The reasonwhy this figure is called is that it is like 
a lamp, which, when employed for illuminating one object, 
also illumines others. 

P* 72 ; q#: 

I’ p. 242; vq4: 

\ qscr fq i ^^rf 

75 ) 5f^rrT5n»^f5rqn^qK^ p R. g, 

p. 322. 

(p. 35, 11. 17-18)— This is S'is'u I. 

72. ^ 

I ^ ^»TPiT ) 

^ g^TPPT^fB'. Here unchanging nature 
is the subject of description ; while, chaste wife is 
Both of them are connected with one dharma viz., the cue 
action of ‘accompanying’. The printed edition of S'is'u. reads 
milB: The Nirnayasagara edition of 

S. D. reads for =q. But then the figure would be 

In the above verse, there is srqRnrqpr alsa 
<p, 35, 11. 21-24). This is an instance of the 2nd kind of 
called by some Here, the heroine, who is one, is 

connected with many actions, viz., rising, sleeping, going to 
the house of the lover and so on. 

e^q=q...^qqra(P‘ 35, 1. 26-27)— Some say that this figure 
has three varieties according as the single whether gcf or 
%qT, is mentioned in the beginning, middle or end. The 
Kavyadars'a, Bhamaha, Udbha^ and many others divide 
Dipaka into three varieties according as the single dharma 
occurs in the beginning, middle or end. jqqT 

I mr ii 3?gH — 

q-qr 

15—16; \ q?TT 

^ %: li’ ^ I. 30. An example of is 

II. 100, where the common property is 

mentioned in the beginning of the verse. 

^rg: 1 5 jwtT3W^T: II’ II. 18) 
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U’ examples of ^<{lqcb and 3|v^^q^ 

respectively. Our author remarks upon this that this threefold 
division need not be given, because a thousand such varieties 
may be found out. There is no special charm in these divisions ; 
whether the single attribute be mentioned in the beginning or 
end it does not matter. The charm of this figure lies in several 
and things being connected with ‘the same attribute. 

The distinction between Dipaka and J^ay bo 

stated as follows: — In Dipaka, one or more things and one 
or more things are connected with one attribute ; while 

things must be either or ; there 

cannot be both and things. Those who regard 

as implied in both the figures make a further distinction. 
In Dipaka, the Upameya is and the (implied, of 

course ) is ; while in as all things are either 

or are all it is left to the volition of the hearer 

to regard one as the Upameya and the other as the Upamana. 

( ) sTJRgwgwR !3wgh%«n(nTOqr 

( ii’ ^qo p. 51. In 
Dipaka, the SRgir ( ) and the (^'WR) are connected 

with the same attribute. A question arises: — how are we to 
distinguish ^tqqj from as in where 

qiTR is ^qrrR ( and therefore ) and is ^q^ ( i. e, 

5Rg^ ) and both are connected with the single attribute 
The reply is that in Dipaka the resemblance is only implied, 
if at all and there are no words, like expressive of simile ; 
while in simile the resemblance is directly expressed. 


Vide Jagannatha’s criticism of those who cite qjRq^^qi as 
a separate variety; R. G. pp. 324-326 

i ^ 

d'=iMR«iqr qq;: ll’ ( example of ) 


t fqiqFTi I Si ^ ^ q%g^qqiPld r <\ 

Jagannatha further criticizes those who regard <{tqq> and 


g^qiPiai fts two distinct figures. He says that they should 
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not be considered as separate, becaose the charm in both is 
tbo same, Tiz., the ocoarrence of the common attribute only 
once* What leads to the separate enumeration of figures is 
some difference in charm. It cannot be said that, because 
^ tbe common dharma is connected with both and 
things and in either with things or with 

things, there is difference of charm in the two figures; 
because, in g^iRtPmT also, as defined by you, you will have to 
ma^e two figures according as the common dharma is co* 
nected with only sypr things or with ersTf;^ things. But you 
do not do so. Therefore regard also as a variety of 
s^*riPjici. “ 3)%^ I ^ i 

I 5r =? 

IRsrg^ra^ i suktri^ 

3i?iiwwiD»4, JTi^sisawf 1 w ^ srr^hiRf 

qsqr: I” R- G. pp. 326-327. 


An example of is ^ 

^ 5^ *rT K«t(«i I ?lt ^1‘^tii HRR JTtarwt ^ ii’ 

V. 


1 6 srfltqf^rUTOT (Typical Comparison). 

«r3r fir 

— ^That is where in two sentences, resem- 

blance between which is implied, the same common attribute is 
differently expressed. We have explained above under 

Upama the meaning of the word 

( p. 36. IL 2-3 ). This is Naishadhiya III. 116. — 

Oh Damayanti ! ggcRi noble. etc. — What greater praise 

oan be bestowed upon the moonlight than this that it agitates 
even the ocean 1 Here one and the same action is expressed 
in two different words, viz., ‘attracting’ and ‘agitating’ 
( in two different sentences ) in order to avoid repetition. 

and are really one and the same in sense. 

But if the word had been used in the 2nd sentence, 

the fault called (repetition of the same word in 

the same sense ) would have been committed. Therefore in 
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®»“® common property is expressed in two 
difiterent but synonymous expresdons. This figure is found 

in a series also, (P- 

mountain of S'iva t. e. Kaili^a, which is white. Compare 

Brother of i, e, akin to S'iva laughter. Here the words 
» • glorious/ ‘pure’ etc. are the same in their ultimate meaning. 
This figure also occurs under a negation of the attribute, 

(p. 36 11. 9-10). This verse occurs in er^o 
pp. 74-75 in the same connection. ‘none but 

the fair ones of Avanti are skilled in the pranks of love.* 
Other examples of $i^^=gjiTT nnder are 

3^- 5Bf ^ 

U* gr^® p- 34. 


The reason why this figure is called given 

by as P- 32. Here 

the sense of the sentence constitutes the or the g q^ , 

says on which remarks 




m^^?rTfinn%4 %T* pp* 243 and 254. 


The distinction between Upama and is as 

follows: — ^In Upam^ the resemblance is expressed, while in 
it is only implied ; 2ndly, in Upama there is only 
one sentence, while in there are two sentences; 3rdly 

words like ^ are always absent, while in Upamfi 
they are gener^y present. 

A beautiful example of this figure occurs in Sak. ( Ist act ) 

I H jpmr^ I’. 

Another is ‘*n3" tlt'^Thgis ^ 3 fq|% I 

w « ?rr® 5, 


1 7 CSRJ ( Exemplification ). 

?n?4w* = y4^l¥l. fEI?eT is the reflective representation of 
a similar subject. We have explained above under Upama 
what is meant by The word serves to 

distinguish this figure from This figure also is two- 

fold, being founded either on similarity or on contrast. 

* Should we not rather expect according to the 

eutra ( 'fl. 4. 124 )? 
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(P« 36, 11. 14-15). This is taken from the Vasava- 
datta, a romance of Subandhu ( p. 8, Hall’s edition). 

good poet’s song, though its merits have not 

been closely examined. although its fragrance 

has not been perceived. Novr, here, the subject of description is 
the song of the poet, which pours a honeyed stream into the 
ear. Corresponding to 'pouring etc,*, we have the attribute 
'riveting the eye’. These two are not the same, but there is 
some similarity between them, as there is between the original 
and its reflected image. So also corresponds to 

and to gr ^ga °IT. stops. 

is gone, *31^: fST the assemblage of 

water-lilies has been seen to droop, when the moon is not 
risen. This is an example based on The fact that 

lilies droop when the moon is not risen implies that ^ey 
do not droop when it rises; this idea corresponds to the one in 
the first line. (p. 36, 11. 18-19). 

affections of which 

fixed upon Yasantalekha alone. Does the bee, 

extremely fond of the honey of the blooming jasmine, desire 
any other plant? In this verse the figure is not but 

because the two expressions, viz., 'how can ouc 
mind turn’ and 'Does the bee desire another plant,’ ultimately 
convey the same sense. In in the two sentences the 

attributes are only similar and not the same ( but differently 
expressed) as in ^ ^^j^g^zT^-In the present 

figure, in the example etc.’, Hihe pouring of a stream 

of honey* and 'riveting the eye’ are only similar, and not 
identicaL 

The term fgRf etymologically means that in which the 
ascertainment of the matter in hand is observed t. c. made 
authoritatively. It is that in which the truth of the matter m 
hand is confirmed by the example given in illustration, as said 
by Mammata 3Rr: '^^ch Mallinatha explain# 

as fSRf:’ P- 245 

The distinction between and may be stated 

as follows : — ^Although in both similarity is implied, still in 
“the attribute is the same in both the sentences, being 
only expressed in different words ; while in the attribute 

in one sentence is only similar to ( and not identical with ) 
the attribute in the second sentence. In the two attributes 
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mentionLed in the two sentences stand in the relation of the 
original and its reflection. 

^ ^ f% g i ff g 5r%- 

p B. G. p. 337. draws another distin<H)ion. In 

something is stated in order to conv^ the idea that 
it is similar to the matter in hand • while in in order that 
the matter in hand should not be indistinctly apprehended^ 
we give an instance where a similar state of things exists. 


fwr srt»^¥rr4^rfi<qei 

t’ p* 7^. says further on that similarity 

is not absolutely necessary for Vide the severe criticism 

of these views of Cr. pp. 337-339. ef^ if 

( P- 36, IL 22-24 ). In a general proposition is 

strengthened by pairticular instances or a particular instance is 
confirmed by a general proposition. In fSRf 

two sentmices do not stand in the relation of general and parti* 
cuku: {NTopositions. In them if the first is a particular proposi* 
tion, ihe second also is so. Compare words 

a:^^: ( of srf^^irT and fERT ) I 

fRTW t ST I 

» ^ ^ 

«»rrw>41WI K I’ 1^0 P- 75. 


Jagsimatha is willing to regard itR^tciy T I and as two 
varieties of one figure. *«if^ 5 ^ ^ C 

^ fePTTi? » sraismt-* T^j^Rcrrm *3 

STlW^KdRI S[fiT Bi- G- P- 


339. 


A good example of fepg’ is the following from Ragha. 

w TTT' apK' ^a^cTKPuefsiflr 

TTfir-' II; also wa<dft<Si«i<i: ei^Rt^r 

^filRsnmr ^ ffWM? 1 aigsi^ ^ 't^ttpi 

3Rsn fffarinsira; 11 5IT<> “V; fit 5RTt I dHWMia 

II 5tT® 


18 ( Illustration ). 

‘When a possible or, as is sometimes the case, even an 
impossible connection of things implies a relation <d type and. 
prototype, it is An example of under a possi* 

ble connection of things is etc. Construe 

^sfpgpTT TTm^fi: «*q<gi *5^ ^^*1^ Kig*iR[ 
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— “ Who, Uiat vainly^ torments ereatures in 
tihis mundane sphere, enjoys prosperity for a Jong time* 
telljng t^s, the sun, in a day, then reached the western 
mountain. ” Here the connection of the sun as the agent 
in the act of intimating such an idea is quite possible, inas- 
much as the attribute of reaching the western mountain, which 
^ attribute ) belongs to him, is quite capable of eonveying 
auch an idea. ^ ^ refers to This 

{ possible ) connection conveys the relation of Type and 
3Prototype ( original and.reflection ) between the sun’s setting 
and the falling into adversity of those who oppress others. 

The ingredients whidi constitute ar©* — ^there 

must bo a connection of things, which is, ( A ) either possi- 
ble or ( B ) impossible } and moreover this connection must 
le^ on to or end in implying the relation of similarity^ 
An example of A has been given above. There the sun is 
represented as telling a moral truth. This connection of tho 
sun with telling leads us to suppose a similarity between 
acid The second variety of where 

an impossible connection of things causes us to suppose the 
existence of similarity, is of two kinds, as ( 1 ) occurring in a 
single sentence or (2) in more sentences than one. An instance 
of B ( 1 ), is etc.’ (p. 37, 11. 5-6 ). ‘ Her sidelong darting 

glance bears the loveliness of the blue lotus; her underlip, 
the fairness of the tender leaf ; her face, the charm of the 
moon.’ Here the impossibility of the darting glance etc. 
bearing the loveliness of the blue lotus garland etc. — for how 
can a thing possess the property of another 1 — suggests a loveli- 
ness like thereto and implies the relation of similarity between 
the wreath of blue lotuses and the darting o£ a glance. This 
IS because there is a single sentence in 

Another example of the same is etc. 
Here it is impossible that the feet can give up the gait of the 
royal swan, with which they are in no way connected; We 
are to understand, therefore, that their (of the feet) connection 
with it (gait ) is only &ncied; this fancied connection, being 
actusdly impossible, implies a gait similar to that of the swan. 
An example of based upon an impossible connection of 

things ( i, e, B. above ) occurring in more sentences than one 
is ^ etc.’ ( p. 37 11. 15-16 ). This verse occurs in SiJc. 
I, Here the connection of identity bewteen the wgnifications 
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of the two sentences, respectively marked by the relative pro- 
nonn ^ and the demonstrative ^ ( i. e, q-: H 

) being impossible, terminates in the relation of 
thus: — the desire of making snch a body fit for 
penance is like the desire of cutting the creeper with the 
edge of the blue lotus. Or to take another example of the 
^me. etc.’ ( p. 37 II, 21-22 ). rendered 

fruitless. by the desire to enjoy the pleasures of 

the world.' I have sold the (invaluable} 

^hi7itdmai(f>i ( desire-yielding jewel ) at the price of glass* 
Here there is no possible connection between leading a useless 
life in the eager pursuit of pleasures and selling Chintdmaig^i 
At the price of glass. This impossibility ultimately terminates 
in implying a comparison, viz. the wasting of life in the pursmt 
of pleasures is like selling Chinidmai^i at the price of glass* 
( P- 37 11* 25-26 ). This is Raghu. 1. 2. 

Intellect of little compass. by means of a raft. 

Here, the description of the solar race by a narrow intellect 
.and the crossing of the ocean on a raft are unconnected ; 
but as they are brought together, they lead us to understand 
A comparison thus: — the description of the solar race by the 
intellect is like the crossing of the ocean on a raft. 

^ (P* 37, 1. 28-p. 38, 1. 4). 

— This variety ( ) inay also be found 
where some circumstance belonging to the cannot be 

found in the Upamana. In the foregoing examples, e. g. in 
a property of the (here 

of the ) was represented as borne by the Hpameya, 

one thing cannot bear what belongs really to 
muother alone and so we are led to suppose similarity. Some- 
times a property of the Upameya is represented as belonging 
to the IJpamana and leads to the supposition of similarity* 
An example is etc.’ in the juice of the 

grape. Here the attribute of sweetness belonging to the 
lower lip, which is the subject of description ( and hence the 
), being impossible in the grape-juice (the ), fbe 

sense terminates in bringing out a comparison, as in the 
preceding examples. Our author here closely follows the 

I BTBtprw ^ u> 
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p. 78* is found in a series also, as in etc, 

a cat. ^U T < <T» a hyena ( cTtg^ I enK® ^ )• * 

tooth. thou who settest thy heart 

on the series of worldly enjoyments. 

^ { P- 38, U. 5-7 

author distinguishes between i*"® 

former the sense of the sentence or sentences is not complete, 
until the relation of type and prototype ( i, e, of similarity ) is 
implied. But in the sense of the sentences is complete; 

and then through the completed sense we understand the 
relation of type and prototype. Briefly put, in 
resemblance is supposed in order to account for the bringing 
together of two things; while in the sense is quite 

complete and then that sense simply implies resemblance. 
The draws another distinction. In the two 

sentences are independent and stand in the relation of type and 
prototype; while in with the sense of the sentence, 

which is the subject of description, another sense is co- 
ordinated and the impossibility of the connection thus 
brought about^ is the cause of supposing similarity. 

9i I ^ ^ 51# 

51 1” 31^. H. P- 77, Nor can it be said that this figure is 

the same as erqhlftr ( Natural Inference ), because in the 
example of the latter, sense does not 

terminate in a comparison, as it does in the ex- 
ample *^tS5r etc., one may say that the meaning is 

*^Even the sun, who torments people, sets; what of others 
Therefore there is which will be explained below. Our 

author replies that this is not so. The essence of is 

that we must be led on to suppose comparison. This is not so 
in a wiqf^ . In otc. we are led to suppose a comparison 

and therefore it is not an example of 


Some writers like divide i^ito two 

varieties, and which correspond to 

and of our author. The gives 

as an example of 
fault with it and calls it 

(p. 343 ). Uddyota defends the er^o and says that this is 

example of erpfl 

His reivsons are ^ 
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1 1% =«r ^ I st^Nuri* 

%l3*nr?rT 4:7. B. Q. is wil ling to regard 

^ *rra%* > fe h’ 

(P- 344 ) as an example of 

Some good examples of are:— 

(-A-) i ^ ' fS t 4^ 1?% ^ I ^rai 

I Nd'H^Ri II IIIj 3?«ra9 

fsnnj;, i *5® Sl^n?j; ii 

K. D. II. 34:9. 

(B) 3?N»N^5^g^FRFTO3[^5TT— ’45^T ^ 'hli^'fl I 

!T^ I fjCt^cn: ^ #'5«riq«aT ^sin- 
ir#: 11 S'ak. L; ^rgr^RTTSTOwrinT ?t ©pnffef 
a^lRiri 1 «lrfHfi ^ '?ra: ^ 

1 9 ( Contrast, Dissimilitude ). 


When the Upameys excels or falls short of the Upamana, 
it is The word means ‘ difference or excellence'. 

The name given to the figure is therefore quite 

appropriate, as in it the excellence of the Upameya over the 

Upamana or vice versa is pointed out. (p. 38, 1. 11). 

This is single, when the reason is mentioned and threefold 
when the reason is not mentioned. The reason of the 
superiority of the Upameya over the Upamana is some point 
of excellence belonging to the Upameya and some point of 
inferiority belonging to the Upamana If both of them are 
mentioned, there is one kind of oZff^f^; when any one of the 
two is mentioned ( but not both ) there are two more 
varieties; when none of the two is mentioned there is one 
more. Thus there are in all four varieties. * 


=^13^^^ g^r:— The fourfold 

becomes twelvefold according as the relation of Upamana and 
Upameya is directly expressed by words or indirectly through 
the sense or is only implied. means ‘implication.* 

These twelve varieties become twenty>four ( three times eight ) 
according as there is Paronomasia or not (the words 
the kariha implying the idea of ). These 24 varieties 

occur when the Upameya is superior to the Upamana. 
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These 24 varieties also occur in the same manner as abovey 
‘vrhen the Upameya is inferior to the Upamana. Thus there 
are in all 48 varieties. 


errf^ ( p. 38, L 23-p. 39, 1. 3 ). In 

otc., both the circumstances, viz., ^spotlessness* 
belonging to the Upameya and Hihe stainedness^ of the moon 
(the Upamana) are expressed. If we read ^ 
for there is indirect comparison. We have 

to remember the distinction of ^nd based on the 

employment of words like fq or etc. If we read 
( triumphs over the spotted moon ) for 
we shall have an implied comparison, as words like 
3^ ^re absent. The face cannot defeat anything; so we 
are led to infer similarity between the face and the moon. 

— when b<^h and are omitted we shall have 

an example of where there is no mention of 

or of Ir^ I'bis case the sentence would 

stand as *1 Our author^s view is open to the 

fpUowing criticism. Here it is simply stated that her face is 
not like the moon ; t. e. there is pure and nothing 

more. From this sentence, standing by itself, we cannot 
understand that the face is superior or inferior to the moon. 
When it is said that A is not like B, there is generally no idea 
kS. expressing the superiority of one over the other. What we 
do is to negative similarity. Bo, those varieties of ( viz. 

eiypi and eyy^) which occur when both 
and are omitted, should really be not counted 

at all. Compare the criticism of R. G. g 

\ ft ^ \ 


^ 8# »l” P' 350. 

( P* 38, 1. 29— p. 39, 1. 3 ). eyflf etc. This is 
imitated from MammaWs words 

^ means ‘fibre’ as well as ‘merit’. frail. Here is used 
in the sense of ^ { according to the sutra ). 

Therefore it is Both the superiority of the 

Upameya and the inferiority of the vjqJiR 

are mentioned. ^ is paronomastic. Other varieties should 
be understood as before. Another example of ) 
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is I Jf f5RIT%T<i)«(l3 

IP* Here the word is Paronomastic ( meaning 
^bases’ or ’arts’ ). All these are examples of the cases where 
the excels the Upamtoa. 

^ ( P* 39, 11. 3“6 ). 

g. This is YIL 90. ^ ^ 

Youth, when gone, never comes back again. Here, -^the 
is the moon and the TJpameya is youth. The moon is pointed 
out as waxing again after waning, while ( the ) youth 
never waxes, when once it is lost. So youth is inferior to 
the moon. This is the opinion of our author, who closely 
follows the ai^. which defines as 

m 53^^:^ p. 79. The following 

cites etc, as an example of It remarks upon 

etc. ^ t ?mT- 

1’ P* 80. This view is sharply opposed to thatr of 
Mammate, Jagannatha and others, who say that 
occurs only when the is superior to or excels the 

Upamana in some >vay. They do not regard that the variety 
where gq^q is inferior to the Upamana has any charm in it. 
They say that is an example of as defined 

by them ; t. e. in it also the gqitq excels ( and is not inferior 
to ) the Upamana. The views of Mammata and others are 

summed up by our author in They 

say that the Upameya and Upamana are not youth and the 
moon respectively, but are the instability of youth and that oi 
the moon. Here, the waning of the moon is inferior, because 
it is followed by waxing ; but the instability of youth is - su- 
perior, because it can never return when once gone. Therefore 
what the poet here intends to convey is the superiority of the- 
instability of youth over that of the moon. The verse then 
means: — Tim moon, though she wanes, is easily found again 
but youth cannot be regained when once lost ; so you should not, 
cultured as you are, render it fruitless, by dwelling too much on 
your wounded pride. This sense is quite favourable to the 
object desired, viz., soothing tho heroine’s wounded feelings. 
But, if we take the moon as the Upamana and youth as the 
Upameya and say that here youth is said to be inferior, then 
the me a ning of the verso would be unfavourable to the cbject 
desired. The meaning would be ‘A^ youth is inferior, why 
should I give up my pride; let it pass, an inferior thing as it 
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is.’ !nierefore in this verse also, there is at r fiqq of over 
3WT5I. Therefore the words employed in the definition 

•>^Ki7«6 l>y some ( e. g. sra. ) are useless, sq gl ^ch can never 
occur when the is represented as being inferior to the 

TTpamana. These are the views of Mamma'^ and others. Our 
author does not agree with them. 


?r?r ^2^ ( p. 39, 11. 8-9 ). By ejrfw and 

we mean ‘excellence’ and ‘inferiority’ respectively. In 
this verse it is evident that youth is inferior to the moon 


in point of stability. Compare the words of 
1 

I sqjtR^q^w • 

=^pnftT^ - %%pj: i 

^ gutiqiJlId I ( replies ) gjH^ag; I «r#ls!r 

^ srer^’ 

^ JT^ ^tqbRRW =^i^2jr 

R^i^q Rfu jRinm I sr ^qvitci^aqil^Ky 

'ijtguiwH. I sf^qi^Rai^ i n g.ai-i ! iTq<iwq,^ ft 

' a=*(tfki«hg«ig<5H 5fRl^RR?!rT qr ^ i ^n^rgsil^ 

^d»l. N” p. 80. ftjjo 


ar ffa ( p. 39, 11. 9-12 ). Our author 

concedes for argument’s sake, that in ‘^; there is 

( and not gq+iqi^^dl ). The reason why he concedes 
this is probably as follows: — That verse is intended to soothe 
a proud woman. It can produce the desired effect only if it is 
impressed upon her mind that by insisting upon nourishing her 
•wounded feelings, she would be casting aside a rare thing, viz. 
jouth. So in order to heighten the value of youth, it innU be 
pointed out that it never returns again when once lost. It woulcf 
not do to point out that it is inferior; so, instead of regarding 
as the gq^ and as being inferior to the moon, it is better 
to point out that is the most unstable thing in the world 

{ *- «• is the gqJiq ) and that the most must be made of 

it.^ Afte r conceding that etc. may be an example of 

gqft 2 nnnfqqq-, our author Cites etc. as an example 

where there is gq^qjRp^^^q and says that here the explanation 
offered on ‘e^:’ etc. would not hold good, 


/ 


/ 
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This is the last half of Nai, IX 123, the first half being 

printed text of the 

reads which appears to be better. SEanumat and 

others illumined the messenger’s path by their fame ( which is 
white ), while I, by my foemen’s laugh ( which is also repre- 
sented as white ). Here and others ( i. e. ) are 

superior, because they carried out the errand on which they 
were sent by their masters; the Kala (who is the speaker), 
is inferior, because he failed in effecting the object for which 
he was sent by the gods, vi?. winning over Damayanti for 
them. Our author suggests, by the words that we 

cannot anyhow show that the TJpameya is superior to the 
Upam^a here. Therefore it is quite proper that the words 
3-^© inserted in. the definition. But the shows 
that even here it is ^i^d not that is 

intended “ef^r 

P’ P- 70- 


The H. G., after quoting the and the discussion of 

cited by us above, refutes their views as follows: — 

51 I fl^ s^T-'sniPPi^;! ^ ga?r: i 

Jir5Ji^1?knTO%: 

< 3RW 


q l luwl^ > I art firt ^ 

3 IP fN', 

1” R. G. p. 353. 


20 ( Connected Description ). 

When a single expression, by the force of a term denoting 
conjunction, signifies two facts, it is provided hyper- 

bole be at the basis of it. When a word conveying, by virtue of 
the power of denotation, a meaning connected with one thing, 
also conveys a meaning connected with another thing by the 
force of some word like etc., it is In 

I'he father is connected with the action ^ 
coming as well as the son. But the father, being in the nomi* 
native case, is principal, while jsf, being in the Instrumental 
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is indirectly (and therefore subordinately ) connected with the 
^tion of coming. The employment of the word denotes 
libo idea of between the words, not necessarily 

between the things. It should never be forgotten that striking- 
ness is the essence of every figure. also must be striking. 

So 5 ^ is 3iot an example of the figure, 

is striking only when it is based upon This 

may be of two kinds (1) based upon ( ‘Intro- 

susception of an object into an identity with another’ ) or (2) 
upon the inversion of the sequence of cause and effect. The 
former again may rest upon ( a ) a Paronomasia, or ( b } 
fiot. The remarks that in the poet intends to 

convey the relation of g q u R and but it is not the natural 

one (as that of and g?^), but is entirely left to the volition 
of the writer. ^ 

^ I %!?Rrf%^tsR«rr ^ p* 8i. 

®tc. Here the word is Paronomastie^ 

There is between meaning ‘redness- and ^ 

meaning ‘love.’ Therefore . this is 

e. 1 a ). ^ ‘awaker 

lling love along with the assemblage of water-lilies.’ ^ 

‘closing the heart (in the contemplation of 

the beloved one ) along with the multitude of lotuses.’ Here 
the words etc. are distinct, from the difference of the 
things they relate to, but not under a Paronomasia. The idea 
is: — in etc. the two literal senses of the word 

(love, redness ) are identified; while here, the word has 

one general sense ‘awakening,* which in relation to the lotuses 
means ‘expanding’ and in relation to love ‘exciting . These 
two, im c, expanding and exciting, are spoken of under one word, 
b^ause they are very similar. There is no Paronomasia { i. c. 
it is an example of 1, b }. 


An example of based upon the inversion of the 

sequence of cause and effect is etc. The 

Him. edition says that this is taken from the Eaghuvafias'a. 
But this seems to be wrong. There is a similar verse in 
Baghu. ^ I ^ 

\\ 
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11” VIII. 38. gw^f%a%?RT whose 
consciousness was taken away by a deep swoon. Here, the 
falling of the woman is the cause of the swoon of the king. 
Both cause and efEect are spoken of as occurring at the same 
time. Therefore there is based upon 

( t. e. 2 above ). 

la etc. there is no 

because there is no at the basis. 


Jagannatha very strongly criticizes those who regard 

^ separajbe figure. He says 
that the charm lies simply in the inversion and therefore the 
figure is and not Vide his lucid and pointed 

remarks, R. G. pp. 361-362. 


other examples of are: — HTr ^3# 

I WWit: Nf II ^ 'lF*rRt 

=^m<i I ^ NN ii’ K. d. ii. 352-353. 

2 1 ( speech of Absence ). 


^ 3l%T %}r 3WI3, aroig ^(bt) That 

is when a thing in the absence of another is represented 

(1) as not disagreeable, or ( 2 ) as disagreeable. 
lhat it does not become unsightly. Thus, though the mesning 
of the words ^ is ultimately the same as «• e* 

agreeably still the reason why the attribute of agreeablmiess 
expressed through the negative of disagreeableness ( 1: e, 
not positively as but through two negatives as in ^ 

owi fNH ) ^s to convey the idea that the ( apparent ) 

of some object of description is the fault of the proximity of 
another object ( and not of the object to be described ) and 
that the object of description is naturally fair in itself. 
C<mpare ^.JET® *3?^ ^ r ll4 

I’ p* 83. etc. attwned her 

nnslumbering state ( {, e. shone with all her natural brilliance). 

R»ti without the heat of summer. charming. 

Sere the moon mid woods are naturally charming, but become 
only in the presence of clouds and summer respectively* 
When these latter are absent, they become agreeable t. c. th is 
Terse is an example of that variety, which is ^ 

By you, who followed thy lord 
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who is dead. Here is without the sun; i. e. 

^ ( P> 11- 7-8 ). This 

occurs in 3 #. p. 84 as an, example of It is ascribed to 

and i» the ( No. 1964 ). means 

•the moon.’ awakened i. c. blooming. The Saryasva reads 
the last pada as ^ Ij^ this verse, there is 

a special strikingness, as there is a with reference to 

each of the two i. e, is said to be without 

and is said to be without 

3 f^. remarks in the same way on etc. 

I p- 84. 

®tc. Although the very particle is not employ- 
ed here, still, the figure is since the sense intended to 

be conveyed is that of Similarly may occur without 

the actual employment of 

W I’ 9T^. p- 83. It 

should not be forgotten that here also strikingness is tho 
essence of the figure. 

Bhamaha and Udbhata do not define this figure. A 
writer csdled ey^^KW^T^JK defines it differently, says 

” P- 83. An example of this will be “ 

syf&ifyT^ll” > ^y^ ^ tlcJffR^TT 

P >? l*lRH I’-ffT%sPr i” p* 83. Jagannatha also 

refers to this quotes his definition and cites 

the following as an example: — 3|cyy 

^ n B.. G. 

pp. 365-366. 

22 <jn r <jy f % ( speech of Brevity). 

^^ 3 ^* 51 ^ 3 ^ ^ 

— ‘When the behaviour of another is ascribed to the 
subject of description from a sameness of { 1 ) action, ( 2 ) sex 
or gender, or ( 3 ) attribute, the figure is Another 

means ‘a thing which is not the subject in hand.* In ^yyyyjrfrfi 
the eyq^ fi thing is not mentioned in words ; on the jy^, the be- 
haviour of the eysy^ is superimposed on account of a similarity 
of actions or on account of the gender of the word employed 
or on account of adjectives. 
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An example of ?rNraV%, "w^liere the behaTiour of the aisi^er 
is ascribed to the from a sameness of action, is cW. 

40, 11. 15--16 ). 3T^5r^Hr^r: ( ) 

(^) 5^^ ( ), 

3#? (h#) m 5Rm 3T#wi% (^^) ik) 

Here it must be understood 
that the subject of description is the wind from the Malaya 
mountain. The action of embracing the woman belongs 
both to the wind and the lover. But the lover is not men- 
tioned. So here from the sameness of action, there is an 
ascription of the behaviour of a rough lover to the wind. It must 
be noted that, if here it is not the wind that is the subject dE 
description, but the lover, who does not succeed in embracing 
the woman and therefore calls the wind blessed, implying 
thereby that he is unfortunate, then the figure would be 
sr^ and not 

from a sameness of sex or gender (i, e. 2 above) 

is exemplified in (p- 40, 11. 19-20). 

This is Rajatarangini lY. 441. ‘How can the spirited man. 
think of woman, when he has not gratified his desire of 
conquest? The sun does not court the Evening, without having 
triumphantly passed over the whole world.’ In this, verso, 
the behaviour of lover and heroine is ascribed to the sun 
and the evening, simply because of the words being respec- 
tively in the masculine and feminine genders. There is 
also. 

Sameness of attributes (i, e, 3 above ) may occur in three 
ways ; ( a ) from a Paronomasia ; ( b ) from community and 
, (c) as implying resemblance. An example of ( 3 a ) is 
etc. (p. 40, U. 24-27). ( ftufg: =^- ) sp;: 

5# ^rerr: bi ) 

( 3T[FWl^) >1^5^ 

arnft’: ft; # 

TOR BT ) ^ 

- ( srr^lf ) H^rspr, 

sm qiri%#Fr f^qqr 

3F?Tt jrt: «rFf ?r: ) qmN't (qwf^sNi 5i#q1[) ^ ) ^^qQr 

{w^). In this verse, the ■words g^, ^*1 etc. are Parononaastic. 
Bere the moon is the subject of description ; as tbe morning 
rays redden the eastern horizon, the moon approaches the 
■western horizon ■with faded lustre. The Paronomastic adjectives 
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-^onvey the idea that, on seeing that his beloved (a fickle wonaan)^ 
touched by another’s hand, grows joyous, the lover loses 
Jus colour through Jealousy. Here, to the moon is ascribed the 
laehaviour of the lover and to the eastern quarter that of an 
unchaste woman. 

3?%^ ^ ( p. 40, L 28-p. 41, 1. 11 ). 

3^1^^ above example, even if we road 

^ verso 

imto a metaphor ( would be equal to 

Hi), figure is still and 

not ^ The author now proceeds 

to assign his reasons for saying that there is 
There ( i, e, in ) the figuring of darkness as vesture 

would, from their evident resemblance on account of both 
being covering things, rest in itself independent of the help of 
any other metaphor ( such as that of the East as a woman ); 
so it ( ) could not preclude our recognizing 
to be the figure in this verse. What the author means 
is* — frfPlT ^i^d are both covering things ; their resemblance 

is therefore quite evident* they can very well be superimposed 
the one on the other on account of this resemblance. The 
super imposition of on would be quite independent 
of any other in the verse and may stand by itself. It is 

not necessary for us to suppose a superimposition in any other 
part of the verse. Therefore the figure in the whole verse is 
although in one part ( i, e, ^*^^4 for 

there is Bupaka. ^ Where the thing 

figured and the thing figuring it do not bear an evident 
resemblance, there indeed the metaphor being unintelligible 
iqpart from a metaphor in another part, we have to recognize an 
implied metaphor in another part of the description, although 
it be not expressed in words. In such a case there is 
The author says:— in 

metaphor expressed in words, but the resemblance of the tw’O 
things is not quite evident. This leads us to recognise a 
metaphor in another part of the description, although it be not 
expressed. But in the verse etc. the in 

quite independent of any other Rupaka, as the two 
things greatly resemble one another. We need not suppose, to 
eeeount for there is a of jn^ and 

although it is not directly expressed. Therefore 
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standing by itself, the figure in the whole verse is 
not An example of is ‘ 5 ^’ etc. 

( p. 40, 11, 4-5 ). ^ I ^S^ft 

ft3^ ir. This verso is cited in the K. P. 
as an example of ‘^1^131^1'^: ^^5^ 1 ^ 

f4?r: I ^ \ 9T?^:2^T<tM^««iii5?rRrr t 

^RTf^5f2RTIFnM i’ P« 385, Here the resemblance 

between battle-field and the eTnf:^^ is not quite evident. Here, 
although there is the superimposition of the character of a 
heroine on because the gender of both words is the 

same and although the behaviour of the rival heroine ( sf^- 
) is superimposed upon the hostile army, because 
both turn their faces away ( the one in running away and 
the other through jealousy ), still the figure is 
( and not "w^here also there is the super imposition 

^ ^ thing ); for these two superimpo- 
sitions ( of on aiid on ) 

are made solely to account for the superimposition of 3 y? ^;g^ 

on IJi those cases also where 

there is an expressed figuring of many objects bearing 
evident resemblance to those with which they are identified, 
and an implied figuring in a part, there also there is 
^qr^. The author said above that even if we read ( in 

etc. ) figure will be the 

Hupaka in may stand by itself, as the resemblance 

between darkness and vesture is evident, Now suppose 
that there are several Bupakas, all expressed in words, in a 
verse and the things superimposed bear great resemblance to 
the things on which they are superimposed; and also that 
there is one superimposition which is implied and not expressed. 
Now the question is; — Is the figure of the whole verse 

? It may be said that, as in the 

Bupakas, being all of them as regards things between which 
there is evident resemblance, may stand by themselves and the 
figure will be as there is one superimposition which is 

implied { as in ) and not expressed. The author says 

Ihat this should not be so. The figure must be taken to be 
Biipaka, as the cognition of metaphor is the pervading one 
{ on account ci there being a number of directly expressed 
Bupakas ) and as this all pervading cognition prevails over 
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the cognition of (which is possible, in the case supposed, 

in a solitary part of the whole verse ). 

It was said above that the resemblance bet- 
ween ^ and was not quite evident. An objection is 

raised against this in these words: — ‘There is evident resem- 
blance between ^ and as in both of them the hero 

moves with ease/ The author replies 

It may be conceded that there is a clear resemblance between 
^ and but this resemblance is dependent upon ( t. e* 

arises only after ) a consideration of the sense of the whole 
sentence ; it does not arise independently. Because, a battle- 
field and an are not, in themselves, places for easy 

movement, as a face and the moon are charming in their very 
nature; i, e, as and are charming independently of 
anything else, we may independently superimpose the one 
on the other; but ^ and are not in themselves places <rf 

easy movement; they become so only in the case of a particular 
king; so their resemblance is perceived not in itself, but only 
by considering the sense of the whole passage. 

(P* 41, 11. 11-16). An example 

of3b above is etc. ( ^ ) 

). In this verse, the adjective 
is applicable both to a lotus plant and to a 
fair woman ( as she also is often represented as having a 
fragrant breath ); this leads us to recognise the lotus under 
the character of the heroine, by reason of the attribution 
of the action of smiling ( the meaning of ^7; being ‘smiling’ ), 
which belongs only to a human being ( and not to the plant ). 

primarily belongs to the woman only ; it is then 
identified with the the lotus. So the adjective 

is the cause of the superimposition of the behaviour of the 
woman on the lotus plant. Unless there be some such 
attribute ( primarily going with the as here ), it 

would be impossible to recognise the behaviour of a woman 
(in the lotus plant ) merely from a community of epithets* 

I* Compare the words of 

^ i’ p. 86 and vide the adverse criticism of 

B. G. pp. 379-380. 
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(p. 41, 11. 16-25). The oiroam- 
stance of the common qualification implying a resemblance 
(». e, 3 c above) is possible in three ways according 
as a simile, a metaphor, or a commixture ( of the two 

figures ) is included, etc. 

This occurs in p. 86. Compare the following from 

( II, 23. ) I ^ 

\\\ In this verse the adjective ( well dressed) 

^plies primarily to the woman. Therefore the other adjec- 
fcives 2^?tf5RT etc. must be interpreted in such a way as to 
be applicable to her. Is to be dissolvd as ^sp Ti: 

^ III so dissolving, the word be v 


prominent, and the figure, in the compound, will be Upama. 
Afterwards, the compound being dissolved in 

another manner ( as S^^T, which is a 

tidid, ‘covered with flowers resembling the brightness of the 
teeth’ ) we recognise the fawn-eyed lady under the character^ 
of a creeper, by the force of the qualifications (such as 

etc. ) which are equally applicable 
both to the lady and the creeper ( by a diflerence in the way 
of the dissolution of the compounds ). Our author here 
copies the very words of the g. p. 16 ‘eysf 


■ ^ 1:1 BJTtt »iW^rqvrref§: ^mraRTO* 





( p. 41 11 22-23 ). The Verse has been cited above 

as an example of The way in which this verse* 


will be is as follows: — and are both delight* 

M ; similarly and are both therefore there is 
evident resemblance between them. These two Eupakas may 
stand by themselves ; they are independent and do not require 
the siKbr of xj^ on The adjective ( expanding ) 

primarily applies to and not to Therefore, as in 

etc., the figure is Rh. The number of Eupakas 
being only two ( and not many ), there is no all-pervading idea 
of Eupakas ; and so the figure may well be It will 

be seen below that our author’s view is quite difierent and 
«i*t he does not approve of In giving this 

example he nmply follows ancient writers. i^i 

( p. 41 1L23-25 ). vill ije treated of at length below. 
H has been^ briefly explained in the notes ( p. 21 ) on 

It we read for in ®tc> then 
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^ (of gw and ^). is an 

adjective that may apply to the woman as well as to the 
creeper. There is no criterion for settling whether there 
is a simile or a metaphor in Therefore there 

^ Wo Daay dissolve the compound in one way or 

the other. When we have dissolved it in one way, then we 
shall recognise the lady under the character of the creeper. 
Compare 

pp. 86-87. 

^ ^ 5%rr (p. 41, 11. 26-28). Of these three 

cases ( viz. and there is in the 

first and third according to the opinion of those who hold 
that a simile and cannot be partial. It is who re- 
gards that gw and cannot be Compare 

on the words of 3 T^. p. 87. 

w M «! ra 41 p. 87. 

The author of 3 t^. perhaps simply following TTdbhata, says 
that gw" and cannot be but afterwards ( on 

p. 92 ) he himself says that gw must be admitted 

®fnTRTRT^^?TT I”. J agannatha takes Buyyaka to 

task for this inconistency; V 

t41<ftRlvi«rtTn?i(a \ ^ ^ P. 

The 2nd (viz. is nothing but 

In ^ etc. there is and not 

WI^Rh ( as the author said following ancient writers ); be- 
cause here the charm lies in the Rupaka and not in ^nir- 
besides what is first perceived is the Rupaka. 
cannot possibly be connected with the face and hence from the 
very first we must superimpose qiTc? on Compare 

m sRftft: 1 sT^^mrmmr 

i’ 3 i 

p. S7. On careful con- 

sideration, however, it will appear that in the first variety 
( viz., gqw46^l^f^ ) it is proper to recognize no other figure 
than Partial Simile. 

(p- 41, L 28-32). This 

verse occurs in sr^. p. 92 and both of which 
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read ( which is better ) instead of 

appq ftqi ^ =srqiK- The autumn bearing on her pale q^bf^ 
( cloud ; breast ) the bow of Indr a ( the rain-bow ) resembling 
the fresh wound of the nail and delighting the spotted moon, 
increased the distress ( or the heat ) of the sun. If 
f^gqrfr he not admitted and in its place be recognis- 

ed, then in the above verse, how can we recognise the autumn 
. as behaving like a woman, when it is impossible that the 
breast of the woman should bear the rain-bow resembling a 
fresh wound of the naill What the author means is: — In 
the above verse, every one admits that the sun and the moon 
are apprehended as the Nayakas. Now the question is whether 
this apprehension is due to Upama or or whether the 

€gure in the verse is or The words 

convey, by the force of the word aipq, 
that the figure is Upama. The only thing that is specially 
noteworthy is that all the angm are not mentioned in words, 
and are not mentioned, but we can understand 

that they are the Upamanas here from the fact that 
13 expressly compared to So the figure is 

But, it is said by some that the figure is 
Here the qualification ( or better ‘making 

clear of clouds;' ‘propitiating') is common to both ^ 2 ;;^ and 
•nPpiT aiid therefore here, the behaviour of the and 

of *TPnR is attributed to ^j^q^and respectively. Thus 

the figure is Our author brings forward against 

this the objection that then the qualification 

cannot bo applied to the Nayika. It is 
applicable only to Autumn. It cannot be applied to Nayika, 
whose breast cannot be said to bear the rainbow. So, in taking 
to be the figure, one qualification would have to be 
regarded as practically purposeless. This is not good. We 
must understand the figure to be that which would explain 
everything. If we take gqqr figure, 

then we can explain as compared to ^q^to 


and the moon to a mqm; and so on. 


I’ P- 92. 


fl: 


* The Subha. ascribes the verse to Panini. 
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^ig (p. 41, 1. 32~p. 42, L 3), An objec- 

tion is raised in these words against the position taken abovo 
that the figure is gxpTT, in one part, viz., 

it is directly expressed. Though here, according 
to the letter, the character of XJpamana belongs to the nail 
wound, still, if we consider the spirit of the passage, the nature 
of the Upamana must be transferred to the rainbow. What 
is meant is: — As the word is used after at first 

sight it appears that is the Upamana; but if we refieot 

upon the spirit of the passage, which is the apprehension of 
the behaviour of Xayika, we shall find that ia the 

Upameya and is the Upamana ; therefore we should 

construe the words in a different way., viz, 

A parallel instance of interpretation is given ia the 
words ‘zpqrr is ^ Vedic sentence which enjoins 

something which is not known from any other source, 
notes below on The sentence 

( he makes an oblation of curds ) is a The 

question is: — what is laid down in this sentence; whether 
is laid down or the oblation of curds is laid down. 
The reply is: — The Vedic sentence erf hiiN has akeady 

enjoined So, although in the verb g ooqun^ 

still, what is enjoined is not which is ( {. e. 

which we alrerdy know from another source, viz., tli9 
Vedic injunction srfufNr )> ^^t ^ as the material with 
which the 5^ is to be effected. Here the words apparently lay 
down but from the spirit qf the passage and other circu- 
mstances, we say that the object is not to lay down but 
to give information about the material to be used. Similarly, 
the clause qg: imply 


The words from qg are 

copied almost verbatim from the sf®. h. “3I«TPr 

^^rft^lSTJnasnfolafT i” p. 92; on 

jpn ^ etc. remarks 

i«Rr jfft 5TWI3^R?^T5^ ^ I”; compare “ ‘^jniJsqH- 
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NrermR?rt 
^nri th(r^4m<«l 

sr^rt^’ 

‘w g d ft ’ • K. p. 

5th Ul. pp. 226-227 (V a); “jpTT ^ ^ f 

*7 3 5(IH+lft I ^*11 3F*Rf! 

^ ‘?Nr ^r g ^ ^i” s?^ pp. 

176-177 ; the sf*rT says on if g etc. 1 5[f^=d^^- 

otm^rr ajft swik: i sRn^sfir ^uwuw*t,’ Hmi* 


^4 (p. 42, 11. 3-4). Our author replies to the 

above ingenious argument in these words. It is better to 
admit the existence of here, rather than 

resort to a far-fetched interpretation like the above, to which 
recoxirse is to be had only when there is no way out of a diffi- 
etilty ( ). 

3?^ ^ (p. 42, 11. 4-6). Granting, however, 

that Daay somehow be recognized in the verse 

we shall still have to admit such a verse 

as ( cited on X. 24 p, 21 of the text above ), as there is 

no other alternative. The word connected 

with above. The particle ^ is 

invariably associated with the Upamana; so in etc., 

qqr and are compared expressly with 5i[ 

and respectively; the of is not expressed. 

We cannot' construe with the Upameya, as gjpjq 

was above taken away from its place and construed with 
^ iqj;. The words etc. (of which sfpq is one) are 
construed with the Upamana or Upameya or both; but as 
said above ( on p. 91 ) goes with the Upamana alone. So in 
is not possible. Besides, how 

can (which consists in the attribution of the behaviour 

of one thing to another) have room in simile, on which 
( in such examples as c[?^npT]* etc. ) depends, and in 

which there is no. idea of the attribution of the behaviour of 
One thing to another 1 In simile, what is apprehended is that 
<me thiQig is similar to another thing', while in I'll© 

%ehamour of one is attributed to another. So the two figures are 
quite distinct and to a certain extent antagonistic. It was said 
above that etc’; is an example of based upon 

'grqirr. author says that if you once admit that there is 
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simile, you cannot in the same breath admit 

^o. Compare “ ^ I 



W. H. P* 93, 


I’* 


The author supports his position by a quotation, 

^\\ All the printed editions read which is 

also the reading of Pramadadasa, in a foot-note (p, 400), 

asks us to read This latter is better, because 

the context is favourable to it. The author is discussing ' 
whether ^^rn^VRs based upon is possible. 

If we read the verse will mean that 

based on ( i, e, ) is not possible. If we 

read and also as N does, the meaning 

will be:— s^f^frd SRft^ ^ %q«r 

(^ir) ^^5^- ‘That resemblance in which 

the behaviour or the nature of two things is understood ( to 
be similar ) is not but it is evidently partial simile.’ 

An objection against this is that the word is needlessly 
repeated in the second half, supports this interpretation. 

B and J read ^ There the meaning would be ‘since 

in 9 inn, neither the identical action nor the nature (of the 
is understood ( to be attributed to the Upameya ), there is no *• 
such thing as (iii which this is done) based upon simile 

but it is evidently To us this appears better, 

as it agrees well with the words above ‘f% =^twiqT 

Some say that in the nature ( ^ ) of 

one is apprehended as identical with that of another. It is, 
however, generally said that the behaviour one is represented 
to be identical with that ( ) of another. In Upama 
one thing is simply understood to be similar to another. 

^ simr ^ (p. 42, U. 10-11). Thus the possi- 

hility of a pm*tial simile and partial metaphor being admitted, 
it follows logically that is not possible in a ( com- 

mixture ) founded upon the two ( Upama and Kupaka ). So 
in fact, does not admit of being sustained by epithets 

implying comparison. The author said above that 
is possible in three -ways, f^KPTT, The 

last he divided into three, and gqq f ».m i - 
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He established above that the first and second of 
these latter are respectively »nd 

He shows here that the third also is not but 

purely So, as based upon is im* 

possible. So that variety should not be recognised at alL 
The author, following ancient writers, first said so ; but now* 
finally withdraws his words. 


?wretf^: (p. 42, 11. 12-18). The 

author now tells us finally that the 3rd variety of 
( viz. the other two being and ) is 

only twofold ( and not three-fold as said above ), as resting 
upon Par onomastic or common epithets. is due to 

or the last is of two kinds, 

or Thus H?Tr#f% bas four varieties. In all 

these four varieties, the essence is the attribution of the 
behaviour of one thing to another. Compare 

^ P- ^ ^ means 

This attribution of the behaviour of one thing 
to another is again fourfold: — (1) The behaviour of a thing 
belonging to ordinary life is attributed to another thing of 
ordinary life ; (2) The behaviour of a thing pertaining to some 
branch of science is attributed to another thing pertidning 
to science ; (3) The behaviour of a is ascribed to a 

(^) The behaviour of a is attributed to a 

These four are mentioned by p. 89 and by 

R. G. p. 384. The things belonging to 

ordinary life may be divided into many classes from the 
difference of rasas etc, which they are capable of developing. 


( p. 42, 11. 19“24 ). In the verse 

etc. occurring above we have an example of (1) the 
behaviour of a rude lover, a being of ordinary life, being 
attributed to the Malaya wind, another thing of ordinary life. 


t This verse is cited in the p. 90, with 

the remark Here 

^misaddressed, t: {^) srf^ (f^,. 

m^?f% 5 , a3said in TO 

I p. 201 ) 

TOTf^: ( 

according to Panini’s sutra 
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1. 4. 104. gf^ I i%. ^. ) t: m 

^ ‘They, I think, have snrely definitely 

understood Thee, who ( they ), seeing Thee as the ono- 
unchangeable in all phenomena, the imperishable and evolving 
manifold forms, have lost all notions of difference ( quality } 
in Thee who art the highest.’ This is the meaning of the verse 
as understood with reference to God. We understand the 
also, viz. ( a particle like etc. ), through the 
force of the qualifications ep^^ etc., al though the word 

Mntcf is not mentioned. The grammatical meaning would be 
* they, I think, have defined thee ( properly ), ( Oh nipdta 
who seeing thee the same in all connections, called an 
used without reference to number, omit the application of 
terminations after thee.” Compare Panini’s sutras 
qnn;’ I. 4. 56; 1.4. 57 ( 

t ); I- 4. 58 ( I T%- ); 

ai5[52IT*, the remarks the above 

verse, the properties of a thing known from the science of 
Grammar are ascribed to the Being (God) known from the 
Vedas. Many Vedio passages say that the truth about God 
can be known only from the Vedas; compare 

The author has given examples of twa 
varieties only, viz. and 

For the examples of the other 
two, see pp, 90-91 and R. G. pp. 384-5. An example 

of ^^5% (4 above) is qxr^^^ 

^f§r 3^11^5 \ 

^ RR ^ ^tsft 3^: il 

^ ‘3fsr % Fff ff 

^RffT i H. G. p. 384. An example of 

(3 above) is sf^: siBPt 

TOt 1 ll a?^ I R-<>- p. 385. 

The reason why this figure is called is given by 

Mammata as ^[^) because 

( one and the same word) briefly conveys two things. 5l?jJcITS[T*^ 

I’ 

p. 254. 

Mammata defines bRTbM% differently 

There are two points in which Mamma^ appears te 
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differ from our author. (1) According to Mammate, Parono- 
mastic adjectives are necessary to constitute while 

aoecording to our author Faronomastic adjectives are not 
necessary. (2) Mammata simply says he 

does not intimate that in the behaviour of the 

is attributed to the while our author distinctly says so. 

(p. 42, 11. 24-28). The author now proceeds 

to distinguish from other figures of speech. ^;q% 

^ thing which is not the matter in hand, by 
superimposing its own nature, covers over the nature of the 
thing, which is the subject in hand ; while in. 

by the attribution of its own condition ( to the ), 
distinguishes the from its original condition, without 

covering its nature. It is therefore that they say that here 
( i. e. in ) there is simply the attribution of the 

behaviour of the to the and not the superimposition 

of the nature of the on the qfJcT. The author here 

appears to refer to the words of the 


85. remarks ‘qq 

I 3 



t’. In llupaka, as instanced in the 

very nature of the moon ( ^ ) is superimposed upon the 
face, without any regard to the mention of common qualiffca*' 
tions. There is not merely the attribution of the behaviour 
of the moon to the face; but rather the face is looked upon as 
the moon i, e» the face is covered over, as it were, by the moon. 
In as instanced in the nature 

of the i. e. is not superimposed upon but the 

behaviour of the Nayaha is attributed to the moon. This 
attribution of behaviour only results in heightening the beauty 
of the ( it results in the distinguishing of the 

from its former condition i. e. if it be plainly stated ). The 
behaviour of one object cannot properly belong to another. 
Therefore the attribution of the behaviour of one to another 
suggests by the invariable concomitance of and its 

that in which the behaviour rests. The which is thus 

suggested only distinguishes the ( but does not cover it ), 

as a crow sitting on a house-top serves to distinguish the 
house but does not cover it. 
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I ^ ^5iWEriiiE?^q1' i 3i?Ji«fJTnnT- 

I SET Hl'JTiSH^5^^i^ H 

^gJRTSST^I’ f^JTo p. 85; ‘13 =q yEinf-thl Slf^q^fTls- 
iTfi^Ji^^RTd?: I ??j% 5 >’ P- 

^^^nfsc^oi^rFJiinl^rT sreftatsini^i^mT^: ^ i gg o 'i 

^st 1—31^ 155^x4 

^52^ I’ R. G. p. 371; ‘eirr#^r iifdiTiFxitSijtixr- 

R. G. p. 483. gtnirs^ 

— In the suggestion of simile and in 3i^%q', there 
is sameness of the ( the thing qualified ) also ; while 

i*i BWtJtRh, there is sameness of the attributes alone, sjxpir^^R 
occurs when the sentence as a whole suggests a comparison 
as the principal meaning, as remarked by R. G. ^ 

srr'TT?^ ?rt P 

p. 185. An example of gqqpqjq is ‘3t ft^<aR4 | ia^|qt(^c;iqi< | ^R f^^- 

I ’i5T^JW(?xPjft4^%xRT ^ntxflEtsqq;^ II’ on which Nagoji- 
bhatta comments ‘srq ^jqr I l••• 

^n?Rm'arR?r l 5^frP|ra4’ R- G, p. 185. Here qiq 

in the first line means ‘gift’ or ‘the juice issuing from an 
elephant’s temples’. Here the word means a sovereign 

and the f^iqq of that name. A comparison between the two 
is suggested. The is the same ( and not only 

the i^^tqxris 3if^?:;?5 etc. ). will be treated of below. 

R. G., after defining as ‘qq SRgqqfJr^ s^RfR: 

says about the insertion of iqq after f|%qq * ‘ i^ i » ^^ | x q’iq q r - 
virq l ^ ( as exemplified in etc. above ) 

p. 367. 3i5Rgq......itq: — 3pr^;qq5fHT 'will be defined below; in 

that figure, it is the that is implied from the mention 

of the siq^q, while in yqiytf^, it is the that is implied. 

Compare ‘qjq^ I 3|q^dM8 g HETgtfe- 

I’ 31#. ?l. pp. 84-85. 

Some examples of gqrHtfq; are 

1 qqr qqr gdfir <ifiist&d q 55%qq; u’ 

quoted in the sq?qT^5 I p. 35; ^ 'IW 'IT^ ’Tq^T^qg^rRE: I 

^qrfe^fqqq^: ^qq l^nq ^i%tI: ii’ R- G. p. 377 ( siq 
t: MfdlTiiqf: )• 
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23 (insinuator, the significant.) 

A speech with a number of significant epithets is the 
figure called The plural in the definition implies 

that there nxust be many significant epithets to constitute the 
figure. The example is etc. It occurs in the Venl- 

eamhara (III). These words were addressed by As'vatthaman 
to Karna, who had ridiculed Drona and also his son, when 

was about to be killed by Bhima. Each word is signi- 
ficant. ‘‘You are a king; you must be able to protect the 
whole country ; let me see whether you can save your own 
brother” etc. ^ 

I’ fiw®. P- ^5. In this figure the 
adjectives are BTf^HTT^ suggest a sense which is 

striking and serve to bring the expressed meaning into 
prominence. The suggested sense is not the prominent one; 
it is subordinate to the expressed sense. Therefore this figure 
is properly so called, because in it the suggested sense is 
dependent on the expressed sense, srdtw* 

^ i’ ar^. p. 

II STTRo III. 3. 165 ). 

There is a difierence of opinion among rhetoricians in 
connection with this figure, Mammata^ Sarvasva, the Vima- 
rs^ini, Ekavall, our author hold that to constitute this figure 
there must be many significant epithets; one would not suffice. 
On the other hand Fradipa, Uddyota and Jagannatha 
hold that even one significant epithet would constitute 
this figure. Compare for the former view the following:— 

K. P. X. 

f{% in K. P.; 

I 37V2p!n SEI^K 

I’ 1^0 p. 94, They mean: — Epithets that do not 
nourish the meaning are said to be is a fault. 

An example of it is ^ ^ 

here the word does not serve to nourish the sense of 
passage, which is the removal of wounded pride. From this it 
naturally follows that the epithet employed must be significant 
and thus the employment of significant epithets is not an 
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alankaray but only the absence of a fault. Mammal replies 
to this argument that, although this is so, the fact that many 
epithets qualifying one noun are used gives rise to a special 
charm, which is called So according to Mamma^ and 

others of the same school, the charm lies in the number of signi- 
ficant epithets. Those who hold the other view say: — the 
presence of even a single significant epithet would constitute 
this figure; that freedom from the fault called may 

be brought about by not employing epithets at all; that there- 

fore is not the same as the absence of and that 

a distinct charm is perceived from a single significant epithet. 

^ f % I m 3TTf 

g i’ \ ^ 

iq H g ^ 

gT3%! 

I *3?^ ^mT fT ^ft^RF^RTTr* \ 

i” Br. G. p. 387; “er*JT 

5R!rr^t ^ ^S^ 

l^%wrvTT%sfir Ri ^ l^^M ^ N g ugq 



Some writers, like ( author of ), Appaya- 

dikshita speak of a figure called which occurs when 

the is significant and not the An example is 

3[mT Here the 

is significant as it suggests the power of God to give the four 
objects of human life ( with his four hands as it were ). Most 
writers on the 3?9^K^lT^s however, do not speak of 
Uddyota remarks that the word in the definition of 

is to be taken as comprehending also and therefore 

is not a separate figure, “ei^ » 


^ trpi WI?l' 

II’ This is the latter half of a verse quoted ia 
B. G, p. 386 under 
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arr » I ‘^pT5rr^ 

p. 108. 


A good example of qft^ is 
55^^*^ I fqf % ^nr ii’ 


24 ^:«r (Paronomasia). 

The expression of more than one meaning by words natu- 
rally bearing one signification is called The words 

‘naturally bearing one signification’ serve to distinguish this 
figure ( 3?^%^ ) from and the word ‘expression’ serves 

to distinguish this figure from ( suggestive Poetry ). 

We shall explain this below. An example of 3 T#%q is 
etc.’ ( p. 43, 11. 4-5 ). the sun; or a king so called. 

occasioning the performance of good actions 
( the sun and the king both do this ). dispelling the 

gloom of the quarters ( the sun by^ his lustre, and the king by 
his spotless fame ). brilliant with excessive 

glory ( both the sun and the king are brilliant ). In this verse 
as there is no such determining element as ( context ) 

etc. both the king and the sun are expressly meant. We have 
seen above ( II, ) that etc. determine the sense of a 

word capable of many significations. Here there is no such de- 
termining element; therefore the word is used to express 

both the king and the sun; both of them are the subjects of 
description We cannot say that one is and the 

other ersRggr. Both are intended to be expressed. The words 

are applicable both to the 
» king and the sun and even if we substitute such words as 

and respectively, the 
figure will still be the same. It must be remarked that in the 
word there is and not as, if we substitute 

another word for such as it will not apply to 

the king. So in this example both and are 

^mbined; it is not an example of pure 

It was said above that this figure is to be distinguished 
from %q is of two kinds and 

is, according to our author, of three kinds, 3 nTW%q 
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and both and gppf^ ). An example of all 

the three varieties of is 

JTWf ^ I 

wx ^ sTFTmu: ^rm* » 

In this verse, both Vishnu ( ) and S'iva ( ) are 

addressed. comments on this: — )s^ 

* «nT%^T 3?%5r the word is to be split 

up into 3 m: 3f^7%^ ) mw ^^: 

snf^: I 3^W 

( the word ends with nom. singular of I 

^ ‘awfd I ^1^ 3Pt »rf =^ 

gflr Wr^wnn^R^fg; ( i, e, we have to suppose that there is 
an e^iTf after ) 1 zRsr I fife ?r^ 

flf,\ ( e. we get meaning 

gwfiw !^ T^: (h# (8R^)l 

I ( a clan of the Yadavas ) ^ ^ gtqr ^ 

i[R5R?f I 4l^ ^ ^ 1. This is 

the meaning when Vishnu is meant to be addressed. The 
second meaning, when %q is meant to be addressed^ is given 
by ( pp. 95-95 ) as follows: — ^ V 

gu ^rglR^f^TRB^ i 

3^WT ^ f ^itsWR^ I ^ 

( we have 8?^:; appears to read Tfn^qq’; for ) 

3iT§: I fT ^Tpr i ^ 

c^f ^iTRrr 2^5^: I 

In the above verse, in vq^TT^Jt^ff^q- etc. there is because 

the expression has to be differently split up in each connection 

( once as v-q^ 3T7r: 3T^|ir; and then as t*q^: %^T ). 

If we substitute for ^rqt^q the word the second sense 

will vanish altogether ; not yield the 2nd sense 

yielded by ( >*j^4i^3Tq: etc. ). So here the particu- 

lar word employed is the most important thing. In SF^^qR: 
there is arn^^q, as the expression is not split up differently, 
but in the same way (ai^qj + ^q ); the only thing note-worthy 
being that here also the particular word employed is the 
most prominent thing. We cannot substitute another word 
for SFqqi or If we do so, we shall get only one sense. 
As both and 3r^^%q, are exemplified in the same verse, 

it is also an example of All these three varieties 

are called because here everything depends upon the 

particular word employed. The determining element in calling 
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a figure as belonging to or a}4 is If an 

alavJc^a occurs only when a particular word is present, and 
disappears when that word is not employed, ( but a synonymous^ 
word is employed ) it is an (ilarJcara of In all the three 

abovementioned varieties of the particular word em- 

ployed was necessary for the Bgure, which would disappear 
if other words were used ( as shown above ). But in 
as instanced in etc,^ even if we substitute synonymous 

words for etc., the figure will still persist 2 . e, 

this figure does not depend upon the particular word 
employed, bufc upon the sense. Hence is it that the words 
distinguish this figure from 


On this point there is a great divergence of opinion among 
the different writers on Rhetoric. (I) Udbhata speaks of as 
an only. He then divides it into two, 3!^%^ and 

which correspond respectively to our author's 3T«r^® 
and e^atiaple of the two is ^ 

I 11 ’ 353 IV. 26 ( ‘ TT 

^ 5 ^ 1 ^ 'e^ g5’?RT- 

1%^ 1 I 'Ts^mrar 

^ 5TP=Jrf %i^r 5i^f5twT I 3 

I ^ 3Twi: ^Tscr^ff ?i?e® sn 3 ^ 

1 ’ PP- 351-52. In this verse, there is 3?^%^ {i. e. 
of our author ) in the first half and (t. e. 

in the 2nd. (II) The views of Mammata and our author 
coincide. They say that what is called Udbhata 

is really and that there is contradiction in saying 

(as Udbhato does ) that is an 3t«!^?5^TT y®t dividing 

it into two varieties called 51 ^%^ and 8 i 4 %?. ‘^g 

t^rvm^Nrqf'nf, ^RKf5»?raq<?i)^pr'i'Tt ^ 

3 : I ^srrfl- ^Ec^iR^ii-iviNgJireic^^i: 

[,51 I g ^ Rrqr 

argf ggi# it” KP. IX. Ul. pp. 616-*620 

(Va); =3 ( qNT 3i[5:5r ) 

4ts4 5Rr!” !*• IX UI. p 527. In this passage Manama^ 

clearly enunciates the difference between and 
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The former is (^. 6. incapable of enduring a 

change of words ), while the latter is ( capable of 

enduring a change of words ). (Ill) The treats of 

among the 3T«n^5^<s just as TJdbhata does. He then divides 
it into three varieties ( and not two as does ), viz. 

and The former occurs when the same ex- 

pression, being differently split up, yields two meanings. 
Here the words are really different, as would be indicated 
by the difference of the accent in them such as etc. 

and the effort that would be required in pronouncing them. 
They present the appearance of being one, as lacquered 
wood appears to be one single thing, though really lac is put 
upon the wood. 97 ^%? occurs where the expression is the 
same and has the same accent etc., but has two meaninga, 
just as two fruits hang down from a single stem ( as in 
above ). is that where both these varieties 

occur. “ ^ ^ 1 

I JFT ITT^ WTWf 

m sfifer I 3ifr ^ i i” 

31^. p. 96. All these three views are very clearly and 
concisely put forward by B. G. “ 

I (^) I 51^ 'ift?Fra?Frt^^- 

«ikr^i«rT 1 aj^JTPrrftRR^T^ i 

5^ I ( ? ) ft- 5i% i 

^ ( This is an attack on Mammata ) ) 9 ^ 

pp. 401-402. 


^ ^=^:— We have now to distinguish between 

and. In both the and the 

are ( Paronomastic ). In \s^ ( ) also, 

they are ( as exemplified in in the 2nd 

Pari ). But the difference between them is: — In the 

are both or while in only one 

^ topic is srr^^cPl^, the expressive power of the words being 
limited by the context etc.; but another meaning is 

suggested, after the meaning is understood, by the 

force of the double-meaning expressions. In 
( example of ), there is nothing to tell us that only the 
king or the sun is the subject of description. Both may be 
5ff^ .or both may be 9mf But in etc,, from 
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the context we know that the is the king, who was the 
htisband of queen Uma; while by the power of suggestion, 
another meaning, viz. the description of Siva ( who is ) 

is conveyed. An example of given by Ananda- 

vardhana is I 4 ^ 

II’ 

). Here the subject of description is the breast. The 
words also suggest the description of a cloud. But this has 
nothing to do with the subject of description. So the ultimate 
meaning that is conveyed is the idea that the breast is similar to 
the cloud. puts the difference between and 

as “2r^Hql<^qtf3dic'T# N I ^ g 

m *” p- 56 ( Nir . ) ; 

t” p- 261 ; 5 

^ g V3i4^f^<fq ; U” B. G. p. 396. The difference between and 
is as follows: — in the former, both the and 

^sjfs are f«g; while ia only the ^%?ots may be 

Besides in the two objects are either both or both 
aUTfiW; while in one is and the other sm^. 

3r^. ?r. p- 95 ; ?nTr#^:, ^^itr®nnw?n«rer ^ 3 # ii4t'>i<h^rd. 1 

(%w) 1 ” «ot» p. 269; 

ft%40IWTRWTfTe»%5T 3Mf^% 

in^ y+trytf*: i’ p. 72. 

There is another point in connection with ^ on which 
also a fierce controversy has been carried on. We have seen 
above that is at the root of many figures, c. 
etc. The question arises whether should be regarded as 
stronger than any of these ( and thus dispelling the notion of 
these figures ), or (2) as being ^ually powerful and therefore 
entering into combination with other figures, or (3) as being 
weaker and therefore not prominent where other figures occur 

few 

I” B. G. p. 393. Considerar 
Hons of space and utility prevent us from discussing at 
length these three views. The curious read^ is referred to the 
K* P, IX. Ul. pp. 516-527 (Va), the Alankarasarvasva p, 97 ff., 
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H. G. pp. 393-396« The first yiew mentioned above is that of 
who says that is more powerful than any other figure, 
that when it is present, there is merely the appearance of 
another figure ( like ) and that the real figure in such 
verses ( where etc. and appear to be combined ) is 
and not the former. His words are PC f Pit 

% I ii 

I II” 24-25. 

The second is the view of Mammal Sarvasva, Jagannatha 
and almost all writers on Rhetoric. The briefly 

puts all the three views ^ I 

1 ( 2 ) 

S^reftisr:’ RRThts^ PlC'J^I^If^T* 

: ?rf 1(3) 

*r 3)K«rt ^ TO’ «ETO^in«nirnts 

sn%q I yiq^t to’ 5?n^y>4q(<{l«ii 

jf g qrejqr f%r&: i—TOTiqNiRn(c>»ilcMft^g: >?q 

?&l( 2 ) sr SFpt I %TO sfTOKTO g wg I 

( 3 ) aRjfRFqdq^^R^TO f^: %?•' qi«riit 

H'yjqiq qq-fcTTf:” R- G. pp. 393-396, 

About Jagannatha says that it enters into combinaUon 
with many figures and produces ever fresh charms in poetry, 
‘sfq =qtq^ iq^-sft sfir qq qq TOgjrreqsqqr feq: 

irq qq ^hrFqmq^fHi^^ »’ R- p* ^02. 

Similarly Dandin says gwi# SlTqt flfq^ • 

^ 363, 

25 ( Indirect Description ). 

When (1) a particular from a general, or (2) a general 
from a particular, or (3) a cause from an effect, or (4) an 
effect from a cause , or (5) a thing similar from what resenir 
bles it, is understood, each of the former being in question and 
the latter not so, it is ^hich is thus five-fold. 

(P- 43, 11. 1H4). qi^crfd... 

This is S'isu. IL 46. 2^: (^0 (^) 

cT\ {3r§^^) (TO^) 

Here, the topic in question is that even the dust is better than 
ourselves; i, e. it is a particular one, as referring to the speaker; 
but the general expression, *man* is used here , instead of the 
particular one ‘ourselves.’ 
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is Raghn. VIII. 46. This is 

f»vt of Aja’s lamentaUoQ cm the death of his queen caused 
by the fall of a garland. Here what is intended to be expressed 
is the general proposition that a thing which is ordinarily 
hurtful may work good and a thing which is ordinarily benefi- 
cial may do evil. This general proposition being the 
author speaks of only a parti6ular example, viz. poison and 
nectar. Thus, there is the figure called founded 

In a general proposition is sup- 

ported by particular instance or particular instances are 
supported by general propositions. In the above verse, Aja 
at first asks the question why the garland which killed his 
beloved does not kill him. He himself answers the question 
by a general pr<^osition that a thing ordinarily beneficial 
may be sometimes hurtful ( as the garland proved to be in 
the case of his wife). Therefore there is But 

instead of laying down the general proposition, which was 
be cites a particular case. Therefore there is 
It might be said against this that the figure is since {%q 

acting rarely as nectar or nectars as poison is exactly parallel 
to ( ) the garland, which is generally beneficial, 
hilling the queen. Our author declars that this is not 
because in a well-known object alone is taken as the 
type as instanced in etc. above. But in 

this verse is not possible, because the fact of poison and 

laectar turning into nectar and poison respectively is not 
Well-known. 

(p. 43, U. 21-26 ). gJT?! 5^. 

TTliis occurs ia 13, p. 105 ia tho saiuo connection. For 
read there and for q we have 

3^: — ^These words are to be construed with every 
clause. In the presence of Sita, the moon is, as it were, 
besmeared with lamp-black. si^eiT montionless. 

The redness of the leaf-like 
coral appears to fade. The reading ( I think ) would 

be better. — It appears, as it were, 

that harshness has begun to manifest itself to a cer- 
^in extent (^^)in the throats of female cuckoos. 

^ The long tails display as it were their defects ( on 
^account of the absence of blueness and delicacy ). Here what 
is 51^3^ is the extreme beauty of the face etc. of Sita. This 
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beauty is tbe cause of tbe fancy of the moon being besmeared 
with lamp>blaek as it were. So instead of speaking of the 
cause, viz., which is s|^^, the effects, viz., the fancy 

of the moon as besmearead etc., are spoken of. Therefore 
there is ^5x4^- 

t” 3T#. H. P- 105- 

» r 5 gr * f l ^ • • • (p. 43, 11. 27-31). These words 

are addressed to his friend by a person who postponed hi$ 
intention of going abroad. is to be connected with 

urmrf^ff:. leaving a swelling sigh. 

^ with a sad smile. Here what is fe 

the prevention of departure. Instead of speaking of it, the 
cause of the prevention (viz., the lady’a intimation that she 
woufd die if her lover went away ) is mentioned. 

^ 51^: (p. 43, 1. 31, -p. 44, L 13). That 

variety ( 5th ) of in which one thing being in 

question, another thing, which is though similar to it, 

is described, is two-lold, as being founded on Paronomasia (1) 
or (2) on simple resemblance. That sub-variety which is 
is again two-fold, ( a ) according as there is Paronomasia in 
the epithets alone as in or ( b ) as there is Paronor 

masia in the ailso as in %tf. Compare K. P^ X. 

sRS^ pqrfirai^ w iRiRi-, ^ 

Ig:”; on which Uddyota remarks ‘ sr^ 

p. 53. snw; 

^RCTRhx: ( 311^: ^ 

?Plr: applies to both) «ftTTr^ g^fRIT#) 

(JT^jenfii: 3sfcrrf«: g^: 

)- Here the lover, the 
subject of description, is understood by the Par onomastic epi- 
thets alone from the description of a mango-tree, which is 

amgtr. 3^: sr^t^- This verse occurs in 

(verse 79). It is quoted in the K. P. also. The com- 

mwsits as icdiows:— “3 ^c4 ^ 1 3tgxrfx?»n^ » 

aw: 'imt^ I ^xrai® nwr 

air^ I *r flt-cNtfed: 3Rq I a#5n^ %WWsrrWT aw^oji^.l 

I ^ 5W»r: I 3’fe^tw: 3^St» 
P* 53. ^Rfo takes Purushottama to be the name of 
a king. Here the well as the qualifioatums 
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«*c. is Paronomastic, as it is in — 

* Though he may give up the state of a male, as Yishnu 
did when he assumed the form of a damsel to tempt 
the demons into destruction’; as applied to the person 
it means ^although he may lose one of the cherished 
objects of man ( 3 ^^).* ePflsft although he may 

go down to the infernal regions, as Yishnu did to raise 
up the earth submerged under water; with reference to the 
person “although he may be reduced to a low condition*” 

9m 3 ^^: Here from the 3 ^^ which 

is Paronomastic is first understood Yishnu because the 
word Purushottama is generally used in that sense. 
But as is some person intended to be 

described is understood from the word 3 ^^knT- 
might be said that in this verse the figure is as 'both 
the ^^^s and the and not 

Both the senses, viz. and some person, may be looked 
upon as intended to be expressed ( ). To this we 
reply: — this is not but because what w^ 

first understand is Yishnu, as that is the conventional mean- 
ing of the word 3 ^ 4 ^^ ^ aud then wo understand the etymolo- 
gical meaning *best of men’ ; i. e. both meanings are not at 
once expressed ; therefore there is no Besides here the 

poet intends to give information of the matter in hand, viz., 
the person to be described, by describing Yishnu who is not 
the matter in hand. is subordinate as it simply helps to 
bring out this intention. Therefore the principal figure is 

The sky ( the 

atmospheric region ) affords no shelter ( cover ). 

1^2 Divine Grace is the only refuge. Here, from the 
description of the pigeon, which is is understood some 

person, the subject of description, whom many enemies are 
pursuing. Here there is mere similarity between ( the 
) andf the person ( the srgcT ). 

^ ( p. 44, 11. 13-17 ). The figure also 

occurs under a contrast. The says that the fifth 

variety of is of two kinds, as based 

upon and and gives as an instance 

P* 1^4. 

cooled by contact with lotuses tells ns 

that these are the words of Here the ao^d 
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is understood under a contrast, viz. ‘the winds ard blessed, 
while I am unfortunate.’ 

5Rg^4: 51#!% I” 3T^. p. 108. 

(p- 44, 11. 17-27). The figure again 

is three-fold, according as the expressed sense (which is 
Is possible, impossible or both. Of these three cases, that of 
possibility is illustrated by the above examples, 

srsKT-* l’ P- 104. An example of 

impossibility is 3 ^ 

3 1. 7. 2 ). Those who know soft 

melody. Here the ersf^^ is the dialogue between a crow and a 
cuckoo; but this is impossible in the nature of things, unless we 
superimpose upon them the character of two persons, whose 
exteriors are alike, but whose qualities vastly differ. 

n’ of Bhoja, qft-o II, p. 293 (Benares ed.). 

3p^...3un’; — This is the 23rd verse of and is cited 

in H- P- 108. RqCiPl 

g®ir: w 

*TT •TR ). The expressed sense is the splitting 

of the lotus-stalk. This meaning is efsp^ and the possession 
of holes ( in the case of lotus-stalks } is no cause of their 
splitting up, but the possession of thorns Is a cause, because 
they may rend the stalks. Therefore, without superimposing 
the notion of some person who is 5Rg?r on the the posses* 

sion of holes cannot possibly be the cause of making the fibres 
fragile. So this is an example where both possibility and 
impossibility are found, “apf 

( P* 11* 27-30 ). The author 

now proceeds to distinguish this figure from other figures. 
This figure, when founded upon %qr, differs from suggestion of 
matter (q^vcjpl r) founded upon the power of words, because like 
* fl^la figure has as its very essence the ascription of the 

behaviour of one to another. We have above given a divi^oirof 
in the 1st Pari. An example of ** 

U” ( 5wn% 

smnt 

wi ^ 
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5^f^T5[5T: wm- ^Ptf^Err: ,f55^r5fg?n: t 

^ 3T5;CW 5f^^q BTf^rTT t ^ f^: 

^nrr^: i m ^mr^^f^rrac, ^f^^(kr:, 

3 ^ 1 : 1 ^o ^o p, 302 ). In this verse, 
the plain sense is *^may the sons of who have made the 

world contented and who have brought all quarrels to an end 
rest in ease/' But by the force of the double-meaning words 
etc., another sense is suggested, viz., ‘may 
the Kauravas, who have besmeared the earth with blood, 
whose bodies are hacked into pieces, attain to Heaven 
( ^‘WT* * means ‘remaining in heaven' *^^o 2 p| etc*’ 

)/ This second sense is suggested purely by the force 
of the words; is based purely on double* 

meaning words ; while is ^ot necessarily so based. 

Even when the latter is based upon words with two meaninga 
it differs from ^ In the ^qR, the expressed 

slense is complete in itself and then suggests another matter; 
but there is no attribution of the behaviour of one to another | 
while in the expressed sense is and is 

identiffed with the suggested sense, which is as e. g. in 

etc., the behaviour of is identiffed with that 


ei a person who has many enemies. In also, the 

behaviour of one is superimposed upon another. Then what 
is the difference between and ? It is as 

follows:— In the 5 ^ 5 ^ is described and suggests the 

erxj^; while in what is avsr^ is expressed and* 

Suggests the i. c. is exactly the c^posite of 






P- 103.; 


p. 50 (Chan.). An example of gqiT pseffi , 

has been given above and explained under In 


the srxi^ is only suggested; while in 
libe is expressed and the is suggested, ir 

:^ilarly in ( the is implied and not expressed 

^ )* The printed editions do not put a stop after 

but we think it is necessary. The author himself said 
4>bave ^ der jRiEW «P*R^ « 3 

In %q, both the 

* ™»y also be written as aeeoxdteig to the 

Vartika ^ ^ ^ on qre VIII.. i 36. 
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denoted by the word are expressed, because there is no deter- 
mining element such as etc. to tell us that a particular 

sense is and the other In 

is expressed, while the is implied. Even when Parono- 
mastic words are employed in meaning 

that strikes us is connected with the arsRg^. 





: I 


31 ^. 


H. P- 104. 


The word does not mean ‘praise’ but 

simply ‘mention, description’ 

i sfd sRRrr 

p. 293; =g 

^ttiWRqd fgs^r: 1’ 13. p- 79; ‘si^^ 5rg?3T&:’ R. 

G. p. 402. 


The student is advised to read the R. G. for some very 
beautiful examples of the 5th variety of ( viz. 

SS^ 13J|Tfit3m3:)5 some of them are:— W ^ 
3T ¥*n: I 3d.' il«(4(^disi^ II 

Rttl T ^WI^^ I 3I^PH<!*<i5 3t ^ : 

^11 pp. 403-404. 


26 (Artful Praise). 


are 


are 


When from blame mad praise, that 
understood praise and blame respectively, it is termed 

When praise is understood from apparent 

Wame, the figure is properly called because it etymo- 

logically means ‘sgi^sr ) *■ e. pi^se by an 

artifice or disguise. But when blame is understood from 
apparent praise, how cam the figure bo called (ib 

dhonld rather be called, ib might be said, )? 'The author 

«aysthat in this second case, the wotd- agfs t^fl is to be explained 
in another manner, i. e. as meaning ‘&lse praise.’ Compare the 
srordsc^ UWB “ ®3RW sdliw 3T > “33 
3Pn3TdrfRCrfer^W H«4l3f 3%^ d3ra?R3I^313<CTT 
9f33%3 dI3%W I 33lfir 3^3133131 

«3!3T q^dRldl 33^ 3T fl^l3T S3R^; s3t%3 
^31” I 3^. 3.^ p. 112; ‘^t3Tdi3333^3R3I«rt 
g3^ y3 t 4t 3 Hl * I B. G. p. 416. 
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^*^3^ ( p* 45, U, 3-4 ). The reading in the text 

makes the metre of the verse faulty. If we read 
there are 16 mdtrds whereas there should be only 15 
in the last pdda of an Ary a. It is therefore that the 
Nirnaya-sagara edition proposes But for this there 

IS no warrant. lid «ireT ai: (#, 

^ ^ir;) stot: 

2iraf (^tj a t gqgq : 

( ^Ihn^ ^ 

wajnIT: (q^, II. 6. 11.) sjTJir:. 

formerly wore pearl necklaces etc.; now also they 
^Rg»r etc. ( i. e. in running away, when their lords were 
killed, for fear of capture, they had no time even to look to 
t eir garments). Formerly they felt secure ( j^sren: ); now also 
t ey are (widowed ). BEere in this verse, at first sight 

it appears that the king is blamed for causing trouble to 
women ( whose delicate bodies were piereced by thorns when 
eeing for Itfe into a forest etc. ), but ultimately we perceive 
at praise is meant, because he utterly routes his enemies. 

( p. 45, 11. 6-7 ). 

(q?t^), yr (l:)<rft^(^) Ji?iT gf 
3T?R!r^%; 3 x5t I gir ( 1 : qt 5 % g?r 

^ qPtqiRi 

"This is, 

U cloud, but a false encomium I have bestowed on thee “thy 
waters are the Ufa of the world’. Buf this indeed is a great 
praise to thee, that thou renderest assistance to the Lord of 
Justice ( Yama, the God of death ) by killing the wayfarers 
(who are wparated from their beloved ).” Hero at first sight 
it seems that the cloud is praised for rendering assistancT to 
WGW himself; but ultimately we perceive that censure is 
meant, because the cloud kills poor wayfarers. 

SJTR^, the sense that is at first expressed by the 
words, whether praise or blame, is given up and is understood, 
on account of the context or the specialty of the speaker etc, 
as conveying blame or priuse respectively. A question naturaUy 
distinction between and that 

^ m which a sense, exactly opposed to that which is expnaai^ 
.MSuggTOt^i The reply is; — in theexpreawd senso 

n stand itself; it is not improper <w improbable in itself; 
another sense is suggested when we refiset upon the speaker^ 
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the context etc ; while in sq*R^% the expressed sense, whether 
praise or blame, being impossible because opposed to what we 
understand from the context, the specialty of the speaker etc., 
gives itself up and indicates something else, either blame or 
praise Respectively, I H 

I ^ 5nn*nHRrs[rf^: 

^ p, 112; ^^( g TT g ^ cfl Rfr ^l f 
I brt I 

I ^ ^ JT^ i” R. Or. p. 416. must 

be distinguished from both, something else 

is suggested by the expressed sense. From gi i n ;^^| or 

we understand or But in 

we understand a cause from an effect or vice oerscr, a g^eral 
frmn a particular or vice versa^ or a thing similar from another 
like it; but in there is no such thing. Besides in 

the charm lies in understanding blame or praise 
from praise or blame. ^f ? K 4tde f - 

t 3?^. . p- 112; on which remarks ‘fnr ft 

p. 113.; I 

II” p. 89. 

It should be remembered that occurs only when 

the blame or praise is understood with reference to th^t object 
alone with reference to which the praise or censure was 
expressed. *54 ^ 5 n?*lg 45 h^ 3 l 

\ g ^ ^ JiRT^Rifn:- 

^^fRTSR^^KRf wm- 1’ R* O. p. 419. Where from the praise or 
blame of one, we understand the praise or blame of another, 
there is no but it is an example of ozj Tq- ^ ^ ojf . 

“r TffT5%: f% g WTt wg 

i ^ ^ RqPlg mt 

^ li". This is cited as an example of 
by The 3R. and ftwRffft ( P* 113. ) say that it is 

not a proper example ( f^T 

?r Jidf i 3 r. ). 

Jagannatha defends the Lochana and says that it is an example 
of ( R. G. p, 418 ) “ ‘f% rr5[RT ^ 
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example of s arr sKjltf is <H«<^R«ir PlR^I'^rf 
3R^hj% 9i^T*nt «35»ft®fci I »ifT ^f&'h'!>i 

«Fmr® »if ^ ti” ( «#!!•■ Nt*ids#fS- 

w ?3wr <iRjs(rR N# 5n*raft 

TwIftNft tT I p- 92). 

27 ( Periphrasis ). 

^PeripfeHraras oaelirB whefo. the fact to be intimated la 
expressed by a turn of speech.’ iT% mewas sHjpf ‘mode’ ( <rf 
speech ). When what is tp be conveyed is expressed, there in 
^ Wl jhc * It may be asked, *how can that which is be at the 
same time s. e. the same thing cannot be and m=sq at 

the same time. Ihe reply is; — the is expressed through its 

eSect, L c« the effect is expressed and as there is invariable 
association betwecm cause and effect, the express mention of the 
effect suggests the cause (which is 7f^). This is what is m^anh 
by i. e. grfwRR. Our author 

closely follows the in defining this figure. 

^ \ (ff%) ^ 

ff f|- ?n^ ^ ^ I 

i”’ ff. p- m* 

An example of is etc. (p. 45, 

Q. 10-11}.. The verse is cited by sr^. p. 112 as a^ 
example of ) 1^: 

(%^R5!t ^ifesn: 

q%5r vsr4r The word frrq«i^ 

( with contempt ) implies that they were not afraid of Indra 
at alL Hence it is clearly implied that the heavens were 
conquered by Hayagriva. Here what is 3R g^ and is to be 
intimated is the fact of the conquest of Heaven by Hayagriva, 
which fact is the cause, and is expressed through the effect^ 
Tiz., the sscHi^nful touching of the fiowers of Farijdta by the 
soldiers. The reason why the cause is expressed through the 
effect is tha4i the description should be specially charming. 

5T ^ ( p. 48, IL 14-16 ). It cannot he said 

that the figure is ufspgcPna^ of that sort where a cause is 
understood from an effect. In description 

of the ^bct is srq^ as in i p gf&H otc. above. White 

here (In etc.) the effect equally with the cause, is q^r, 
conveying the greatnei^ of the power of the person who is the 
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subject of descriptioB. The re«»oB why the effect is described 
and the cause is left to be uudwstood is that, as the eSect is 
more striking than the cause, its description lends a special 
eharm to the verse ^ 

§?ft 1 21^ 

I m s^: ^Roi^r jRga^ ^4^ gpr 

I aw ?5!n^ 1 m ft rieK?r: 

I gRjfft=5S5^»i5rRt i ^hfn^^tftniNT^tr- 

sHijy^ifa i m gsr: g<:gq» T »»l- 

^ srf?r ?w<i<ifri cranr^gjRi^^ i sf®. pp- 106-107. 


1 ?# =U...ip{t4tff^ (p. 45,1116-20). 3t%ii...fRT: This is 
^aghtt. YI. 28. T&e printed editions of the Baghnyains'a read 

The reading in thn text is supported 
by must be said that the reading is better, as 

it agrees very well with (returned or restored). 

aiftarfejfrat ( HRHWi to- 

anrr)a(%5T(3fspfi^)3n%^4»i(sw5ig^)ft^5ra: jrarf%r: ‘He 

restored to the fair ladies of his foemen their necklaces 
without the binding thread; as he caused tears to trickle 
down their breasts in drops large like pearls.’ Here the 
effect — the tears shed by the weeping wives of the slaughtered 
enemies — is as much as the cause, which is merely 
( suggested ) viz, the killing of the enemies, as it ( the descrip- 
tion of the tears ) conveys the great prowess of the king who is 
the subject of description. Therefore the figure is no other 
than 


(p. 45, IL 21-28). These words 

are addressed by some person to a king, who was preparing 
to march out against his enemies, xm- 

i I \ 1 

( p. 397. Here, the cause 

of the state of things described is in question, viz., ‘the enemies 
have suddenly fled away, hearing that your majesty was ready 
to march.’ With respect to this verse, some say that the 
effect too, viz., the talk of the parrot is as being fit to be 
described in connection with the cause, which is si^, and 
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therefore the figure in this verse is Others say that 

the figure is none hut inasmuch as the in- 

describably great power of the king in . question is understood 

from the account of the royal parrot,, which is supga ( not 
connected with iihe subject )• 


It is Mammata who cites an example 

of ’RIT 

K. R X. The on othw 

hand, says that the verse is an example of ^ defined 

by it. Rfli^ ^ 

5 ^ ^ ^ ST^ef^TT^ 

^ tiiwH 

I P* There is 

a great difference in the definitions of given by 

Mammal and Ruyyaka. We shall speak of it later on^ 
As regards the present verse, the whole dispute lies round 
the question whether the talk of the parrot is or STR^^* 

The H. takes it to be r^ and according to its definition 
of figure must be ipffRtxf?. Mammata, on the 

other hand, regards as and therfore naturally 

says that the figure is To us the opinion of 

Mammato appears to be more reasonable. If g^pfUR^, which 
is- one of the many effects of the running away of the enemies, 
is to be looked upon as R^?r, l^ken any other effect, however 
remote, will have to be regarded as sp^. It will be then hard 
to say what effects are R^g ^ and what are UTR^^* So it is better 
to regard effects like »s ersRgff. Vis'vanatha 

does not p<^itively declare what side he takes. But from the 
fact that he defines qqlqtf f S as the 3T^« does, and cites the 
opinion of on this verse first, we may infer that he 

leans to the view of the a#. ( and regards as an 

example of RRiRt^) rather than to that of Mammata. 

There is a great difference in the views held by different 
writers as regards this figure. Bhamahaand TJdbhata define it 
in the same manner. t 

tf^^T II’ IV- 12. Where the sRp* meaning 

is conveyed in another manner, viz. by suggestion, which is 
apart from the primary power, there is Accordii^ to 

them, what is expressed is the same as that which is suggested^ 
only the words employed expr^s the sense in a different manner 
and are more picturesque then they wotold otherwise have been. 
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Bhamaba and Udbhata do not seem to have recognised 
as the best and a separate variety of They 

included all suggestive poetry under The meaning of 

qqjqlxt as defined by them is given by Lochana as follows: — 

^ l*’ p. 39. MammaU 

following defines qerfqhf; as 

I ff% t 5ri^qiq«n^, 

qqfqHfiq;. According to him also, 
the expressed sense and the implied one are practically the 
eame, but they present different aspects. The mode of’ 
expression is more striking than the suggested sense. The 
enly difference between the view of Mamma^ and that of 
Udbhata is that the former recognizes When the 

suggested sense is most prominent, there is but in 

the suggested sense is not most prominent; besides the 
charm lies in the method of expression which is striking. 
The word qqfqt^ is to be explained as 
effqfH sqvq qq’ R. G. p. 410. the Ekavali and our 

author define in a different manner. When the su- 

ggested sense is expressed in a different manner there is qqfqt^V 
The same thing cannot both be suggested and expressed at the 
same time. Therefore, expressing the suggested sense in 
another manner is to express it through its effect, which is also 
jRgq. So according to these writers, qqf^^ occurs only when 
the cause is suggested through the description of the 
effect, which also is It must be said that this unneces- 

sarily limits the scope of the figure and is opposed to the views 
of very respectable writers like Udbhata, Mammata, Jagannatha 
etc. Jagannatha points out that this figure has a very wide 
province. It may occur, (a) when the description of the 
cause suggests the effect which is q^gq, or (b) when the q^gq 
cause is suggested through the description of the effect which 
also is q^Eg^, or (c) when one thing which is 5 Fgq is suggest- 
ed by the description of another, without any causal relation 
between the two. =qT^fR: 

^j^q^qq: \f R. G. 415, An example of (a) is 

I qFig%3 Here, the 

•description of the sowing of seeds, which is a cause, suggests 
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the eHeot which is viz. destructim of the whole femfly; 
^ example of (b) is 

H* Here the description of the effect, 
on the part ol the enemies, suggests the cause which 
JSt vhs* their death. An example of (c) is 

vsm- ^ Here ^ is 

suggested to be ( one whose garment is the sky, nake^ } 

by the description of him as one whose garment is dyed bj 
the r^s of the sun and the moon; he is also suggested to 
smeared with ashes by the description of him as one whose 
toilet is furnished by the hre. Between the suggested sense 
^^d the description there is no 

<^ttsel relation; and yet there is Therefore the Tiew# 

of gf^. and its followers that occurs only when there 

is a causal relation is, in our opinion, wrong. Jagannatha 
points out that the modes of expressing an idea are number* 
less, 1 3 


R. G, p. 416, 


‘cnrt^ 




Some examples of qq|4hf; are:— ^ 

I ll ^ IV. 13; 

quoted by the ( p. 89. ) ; ^ ^ i s4^4l 1 



( Corroboration ). 


When a general proposition is strengthened by a partici|i- 
lar or a particular by a general one and when an effect is 
Justified by a cause or vice versa^ either under a similarity or 
& contrast, there is which is thus eight-fold. ^ 

^mmr ( p- 46, 11. 3-4 ). This is S'is'u. H. 

100. ( §5(;cr^tSfif ) ' 

^ ^ ) \ yinpii 

( 

Here the general proposition laid down in the i^st ^ 
hall the Ymrse is confirmed by a particular illttstration 
contained in the 2nd halt 
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( p. 46, IL 7-8 ). :This is Sls'w; 

n. '16. (^TT^ 3T52rfhrRr: I 

TOf w) 3Rrfir%q^EfPt?nrayn^ stkrt 

( 1 :^ ) fy: ( ^TfW ) 5rf;9?T Stei ^ lW s 

( ). having discoursed in vords that 

exactly conveyed the sense required to be expressed. The 
Nir. edition of S. D, reads aiid is supported hy 

^ 0 . Our reading is supported by Mallinatha. 

^1 mean according to the 

Sutra t 4. 92 ) that 

in which all the words are significant. Here Ihe particular 
proj^sition, viz, that Xrshna stopped after speaking in words 
that exactly conveyed the sense intended, is supported by the 
^neral ^*oposition that all great persons ( Madhava ^ii^ 
one ) are naturally measured in their speech. 

(p. 46, 11. 9-12 ). This is cited by 

the p. 110. This occurs in the (<£<!> I. 27 (a ms; 

fyi the library of the Bom. Branch of the Koyal Asiatic 
Soeiaty ), Th^ are the words of Lakshmana when Rama 
was about to make the bow of S^iva strung, • 
be firm, Oh earth ( or otherwise by the formidable presst^ 
it might totter ). ( ^ ) i?in ( ^ ! f# ^ 

(xxm) 

^ 

For the idea that the great Tortoise, the serpent and the 
elephants of the quarters support the earth, compare 

Here we under* 

stand that the firmness etc. are the efiects, as they are the 
^ngs which are enjoined upon the earth etc.; the earth is 
naturally firm; so what is to be conveyed by the injunction is 
that it should be specially firm. The special firmness required 
justified by the cause or occasion, viz., the stringing of 
SFto's bow. 

^ROTFr ( p. 46, n. 14-15 ). 

U This is Kirafca. 11. 30. Here, the effect, viz., prosperity's 
choosing the prudent man, justifies the cause, viz., the reverse 
rash dealing i. c. prudence. Here, as the reverse of rash 
dealing is enjoined upon all ( in the i^tential mood h 
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W6 undorstand that it is the means to an end. Unless that 
end is mentioned, it cannot properly be the means. Therefore 
is pul* iii ( 3-s the effect ) to justify the cause, viz., 

The above four verses are examples ( four ) resting 

upon 

(p. 46, 11, 16-20). 5 ^:. 

This is Kumara, IL 40. This is spoken by Brhaspati with 
reference to the demon Taraka. Here a general proposition 
supports the particular proposition ( in the first half ) under 
©ic. Here, the reverse of rash behaviour 
that is enjoined is justified by the effect ( which is produced 
by rash behaviour i, e. the opposite of viz., causing 

adversity. Out of the four varieties of 

tinder our author exemplifies only two, viz. 

Examples of the 

other two, viz., (3) {^) 

are:— (3) ^ I 

gft 

I 3TH^m%QT: \ gff 

^ J P- 82 ); (4) etc.— Here the effect of 

( which is the opposite of ) viz., 

is justified by the cause H^lR^RTtTT^ ( which is the same as 
mentioned in the 2nd half ). 


The name 3T!#^KRR is significant. ’3T«^ 

P- 266. 3F2r: Compare 

the following definitions ‘%€r; JT^PT 1 

g^TFgt n’ E:. D. il 169; 

%2r: ^prr H’ KRf n. 71. 


Our author, in the treatment of slavishly 

follows the 3 R. Although this figure is of the most frequent 
occurrence, next to and he borrows some of 

the examples also from 


^ ^ 

3r^tR<3»rRW 1 ^ 

tsR* H. P- 1^. In eRfRKRRT, tbe proposition to be supported is 
generally placed first and the proposition that supports is placed 
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last. But this order may be reversed. Similarly the relation 
of and be directly expressed by such vords 

as etc, or it may be left to be understood. 

3Tt 4: 1 JT 5 tata* 

^ 2ffT: \ cr^i^ 

I” R. G. p. 472. Compare ij# ^ I 

i arR^cTJmrm n” ll. 7-8. 

The g'. has been severely criticized for saying that 
occurs also vben an effect is justified by a cause 
or vice versa. The gj^. gf. and our author perhaps stand alone 
in holding this view. Even Jayaratha, the commentator of 
says *^^KUj 4 fN| 4 H^^ 5F«ni^ 

^ R ^1 l’ P* 169. Jagannatha 

says that when the cause is justified by the effect or the 
effect by the cause, the figure is ( which is admitted 

hy the 3 ^^. and our author also ), ‘‘ep^ 

'S 

Gl. p. 474. The verse referred to in the 
quotation from R. G. is 5 ^ 3 ^ 

^ m- 3mff^ 1 

^^54 This is cited as an example of 

hy Mammal and many other rhetoricians. Here, the effect^ 
3TTO^r§[q^, is justified by the two causes, ^ 

3?lrsflr This would be an example of 

according to the and our author. But that 

would be going against all weighty authority. So 
nhould be so defined as not to trench upon the province of 
^joq^^. This can be effected by saying that aTqlnf<«^T9 
occurs when a particular is supported by a general proposition 
and a general by a particular; while in the effect is 

justified by the cause or vice versa. Compare *«=bK^ 



j>. 82. It should not be forgotten that this distinction is not 
approved of by our author and that he tries to show that 
^even when is defined as done by him, 

"have a province quite distinct from We shall 

4 ^ this later on under tt|oq|^^ . 
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nras t be distinguished from fgw. In the fom^, 
' ^-particular proposition is supported by a general one and 
^ersa ; while in the latter, a general is illustrated by a general 
^nd a particular by a particular. Compare 

^ I’ P- 81. We must 

also distinguish between 3T3qt5^n?^2rRf 3T5T^?nT^^, where 
from the description of an erq^^ or the 

or is implied In the genercU and pctr^icular 

, propositions are expressly mentioned; while in ern^^nnafNT ^o 
or is expressly mentioned and the general or 

particular ( which is ) ia loft to be implied. 


Jagannatha speaks of an called which 

occurs when, in order to understand a general proposition laid 
down, a particular case of that proposition is mentioned and 
the relation of the two as and is expressed by su^ 

word as otc. 5^5r§hf^ 

t’ p. 213. Ex- 
amples are Wp^ I 

^ II gn# i^KTH. * ^3^ 

^ m ^n’. What distinguishes this 

figure, according to Jagannatha, from 
in some word, such as fq’, zprr, which conveys 

the relation of srqqq’ and is present, while in 

it is not present; and that in gi^jf^oythe predicate of 
particular case is the same as that of the general propositioil 
first laid down, as in ‘eTftu^yqtsft* etc. ‘‘erP&W^iffe 


t* spitu: 

R. G. p. 215; also pp. 472-473. On 
this, some say that the figure in etc. is nothing but 

for means nothing but Others say 

that the figure is Upama. Very few writers rec<^ise thia 
figure- “jira?g ‘jimsfKl’ ( i 

‘0r^lnl jf ywM’ ?rwpw sr*^(3r^^iwrs«* 

Miwkk 

?n?3^ ^ ^SJP^:’ fOTIf •' I” G- pp. 
%15-16. ‘sanRil^’ ( 3MW<r?R| 

) I I gr qisquayt 5^^ * 

i” 3 ^ p. 82. Ciwnd- 

r^oka and the Kuvalayananda speak of ano&er figure called 
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where first a particular proposition iS supported by 
general one and then a particular case is mentioned. 

1r4^qtiw i ^R iiw ?r i ?r ;r ^ 5^' ’btto 

II”. The cites the following as an example: — 

3ri^ i ft ^ ji«itiPlMrd 
II’ I* 2. This, however, does not 
■deserve to be a separate figure. There is g'gft of two 
3wlnl<^ras or of erq^nnjfJim and'gipn* =^*lf^Mltl9I 

tqfrEisrt ncrt#^ 

5aq3r«qsiiq%: i m ^ i’ f^r^iwqtftm^rf 

l” E. G. p. 475. 


This figure occurs very frequently. The S'atakas of 
.Bhartrhari exhibit many charming examples. KWdasa also 
is very fond of this figure. Compare 

ft ^um dTt»’^srr^ li’ i; 

^^v I ecj^pri: ^ 

55 r[® In. both these verses, there are other 

figures also. 


29 ( Poetical Cause ). 

When a reason is implied in (1) a sentence or (2) a word, 
it is termed miwjRi^. 'KPt^ =?. 

5rw ( p. 46, 1. 22-p. 47, 1. 2 ). 

^x^%5r gfgft^qi ( p. 47 ) ascribes this 

Terse to ( probably the same as the patron of ::T q»4& 

and about 700 A. D. ); the verse is cited as an 

example of <ti|eq(« 5 |f in the aj^. ( p. 144 ). Some person who 
is gone on a long journey and whose mind becomes excited at 
the approach of the rainy season says this (according to 
^ ?EmT5n «ifJd4« ) 

s^a^ssRngq# ^ apgfta: 
< ); otsl ' qqiaoift^tgq : ( nft: ^ ) 

I OWT sRRTr: ( tra: ); ctc«fi^qft%*?PRft ( gf 

ftglsjRWq; ) it In this 

^nza, the fourth line asserts that ^Fate does not allow me to 
derive even that consolation which things resembling you 
'^on^d give.’ The first three lines imply the tJiree reasons for 
assertion. Here the reason is implied in a sentence 
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i )• The second variety, viz, may 

occur, when the is implied in a single word or in many 
words ( not forming a sentence ). 1^* — 

( ^ sT^i^rql:: ) qrac ( qfq^f ) ^ ^J^^frKfSnrr 

( %q* ) 6t <^ i H q'%- verse, the first half, which is 

a single word ( being a compound ), implies the reason of 

the assertion made in ths 2nd. q^q^tW^q ^ 

fq^rqsr^qil^Tfi?^ 3?^Pfqqqqt qqrt: 

ftqqqr ( qwi5 ^ 

q»q<f I. 1. 32. ) qtqq^- Here, for 

the assertion that the Ganges hides herself on the head 
of S'iva, the implied reason is contained in the words 
qqq^^^qq^qqqqf The reason is not contained in 

one word, but in many; but there is not a complete sentence. 


It should be carefully remembered that to constitute the 
figure ^T^qf^, the ^ must be implied and not expressed by 
the instrumental or ablative case. Therefore the verse 

h ftqr %q^ spqtqq- n” ( 

I. 24 ) is not an example of qipqfe^, as the ^ is directly 
mentioned by the ablative case. Compare ‘qqiqeh^^ft* 

qqT^rqcqrqf^ ^ ^q:’ wiqq^fR-’ i 

qqsqi^^qpgqirqr^.1” H. G. p. 466. 


The word means ‘a sign, reason\ The reason why the 
figure is called ^sqf^q is given by ^qo ( p. 127 ) as “sqifa^l^- 
[ sqTfHq^q^ ? l^n^^qrftqjfewsqiq^Tq qnsqft^q^” Vide*^ 
q^cqpqq^qfqtqrrgHiqq^qr qqr crrfliqiqRt^ 

^q^qVqMq^qjqi q q5pq%3- * ^qRf 

' 4<q^q T^ qqrt^crfireqqr ^qnq^'qqFRqr^ > siq: 

^ q ^ f% qfl qqsqj^^^ qjFqq^Stq 

i” on YI. 16. 


qqsq^iq; ( P- 47, IL 3-7 ), qq qi^- 

^p%. Some writers do not admit those cases of erqi^<«qi^ 
which are based upon the relation of causation, because they 
suppose that they fall under qqoqj^'^ residing in a sentence* 
The writers here referred to are Mammata and others. We 
have already dwelt upon this difference of view in our notes 

siqpq^yqTH. qqgqjqL* Tq^ ol^* author declares 

that this view is quite wrong. The reason is as follows:— A 
cause is here i. e. in the province of poetry, three-fold, viz. 
Indicative ( lit. Informative ), Productive, Justificative 
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( or confirmatory ). The is the province of the figure 

called Inference, the that of £>*nd the th&t 

of Thus 3T?qf?aR72nH founded upon the relation 

of causation is quite distinct from What the author 

means by the three 'words friW* and is ad 

foUo'W's: — When 'we see smoke on a mountain, 'we infer fire. 
Here smoke is the of the inference of fire. Smoke simply 
indicates that there is fire ( i, e. the |;g is ); it does not 
fToduce fire ( i. e. it is not R^qj^ ). Or to take another 
example; it is a general rule in Grammar that in a Dvandva 
compound, a word with a smaller number of syllables should be 
placed before another with a larger number of syllables. But 
Fanini himself gives such sutras as ( where 

the word 55 ^ containing three syllables is placed before ^ 
containing only two ) and thereby indicates that the rule 
above referred to is not rigid ( the sutra is a ^rfqqi ). 
Sometimes a ^ actually produces a thing or a state of things. 
For example, in the verse seeing 

another river with numberless mouths would actually produce 
the result, viz., the Ganges concealing herself out of shame 
( because it has only three streams ). Here the ^ actually pro- 
duces or would produce a result, and does not merely indicate 
the existence of another thing ( as smoke does ). By a 
as exemplified in the author means; — A special 

degree of firmness is demanded of the Earth, which is already 
firm ; this special demand is justified by the viz, B^a’e 
stringing the bow of S'iva. It must be remarked upon these 
views of our author that he is perhaps alone in this three-fold 
classification of ^s. The line drawn between and 

appears to us, to say the least, very thin. There is no 
reason why what is called cannot be as well. 

Hama’s stringing the bow of S'iva would actually give rise to 
a demand for more firmness on the part of the earth, i, c. the 
is j^st as the water of gifts flowing in numberless 

streams gives rise to the Ganges’ concealing itself. Moreover, 
the author goes against all authority in giving this three-fold 
division. Handin speaks of only two kinds of ^s ( apart from 
gmiwlss ) ?t*it ii’ K. D. II. 235. 

An example of «bK!fii ;3 is ^fT • 

advent of the breeze 
charged with the fragrance of sandalwood is what aotnally 
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woxdd oause the death of the love-lorn travellers; i, e» the I 5 
U An example of is 

? 5 EfPr \ ir K. b. ii. 244^ 

Here the setting of the sun etc. indicate that it is time to 
perform the Sandhya-adoration. The erftjo ( B. I. edition )» 
^nes Ig as ?=fPf^: I 

Htgwrat II’ 310 343. 29-30 ( I 3 is that which is a meane 
to accomplish or prove what is desired to be accomplished ot 
proved ). The strictly following the dogma of tho 

grammarians, says ‘^rm: I 3 : H: I wmfk- 

II’ p. 313. The is defined as ^5 

=^HRr I qr ?T?^ 

5r5Ri% II’ p. 314 (That which, whether itself acting 

or not, causes motion, cessation or continuity is termed 
it is said ^ 

II* A has no s^rniT 4tf 
own and it serves as a characteristic of another thing. A 

does not produce an object, but it only indicates iti 
^3^tence; it may itself be the effect and may lead us to infer ita 
fause, as the sight of a flood of water leads us to the inference 
of heavy rains at the source of a river. The erfejo ( B. 1. Ed. ) 
observes II ^$|*f ^ 

f^w4»i< i 

9 go 343. 30-32. The and ^38 of 

pur author are both included under for we have shewn 

above that no clear line of division can be drawn between them; 

...^iiarfwifrg ( p. 47| 11 7— 14 )• The author now 
^ws, by referring to the examples, how is different 

as based upon the relation of causation. 

^ 31^^. sRnrr means ‘in the absence of the thr^ 

sentences which are the reasons’. In the verse etc., 

sentence in the fourth lino, being incomplete in its ngnifica-^ 
tion in the absence of the first three sentences and therefore 
absurd^ indispmisably requires the three sentences forming the 
first three lines for the purpose of completing its sense. What 
the autbmr means is that the meaning of the 4 th line cannot 
be understood by itself; the Une is it requires thn 

I^Ee^ete g( those circumstances which gave rise to the stalfe 
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means T telh you the truth.* The pnhiUtion of heedless 
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dealing contained in etc. ia fully intelligiWe fa 

itself ( even without the mention of the reason ) on aeco«mt of 
tlie sense being complete, as being a pece advice similar to 
that contuned in Vpt^K W^s;^ is the subject of 
the object being goes with 

The mention of the fact that prosperity 
chooses only the discreet merely confirms the prohibition ( of 
rash dealing); but is not required for the completion of the 
eto.^ What the author means is — ^We 
often give advice in the form of cut and dried proposition^ 
without stating the reasons for the advice. Similarly in 

etc, people are warned against acting rashly. Thin 
advice is intelligible in itself ; it is if the reason ia 

nt all mentioned, it is only to justify the advice given. That 
is to say, in based upon ^r 4% TC ^ T Wl^ , one proposition, 

is quite independent of the other; while in one 

proposition depends upon another ( i. e. is ) and would- 

be unintelligible without it. For thia 

reason is quite distinct from based upon 

It may be remarked here that the author has 
not succeeded in convincing us. The only distinction that be 
has been able to point out does not lie so much in the difier- 
ence of the ^^s, as in the fact that in one proposi*' 

tion is independent of the other, while in one is 

dependent on the other. But this also is not a sure guide;' 
In etc. which is an example of according 

to our author, it cannot be said that the sentences ^ 

ete. are independent and complete in sense in themselves. 
The eurth is already firm and it vrould be nonsense to ask it t6 
be what it already is. Therefore f%nj does stand in 

need of the sense contained in the last line in order to 
complete its own sense; i. e, the sentence W( ^ 

just 88 etc.^ is; it may, hence, be said that 

l%ra is aii example of It should also be 

noticed tbat the which appears to have been the guide 

<mr author surrenders the position taken up by it, vix. 
Idiat based upon causation is different from . 

and says that in holding that view it simply followed 
It says that the legitimate province of is the relation 

^ and and that wherever the sense of a sentm^ce 
constitutes the |g, there is . It also says that a 
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msfzf cannot be said to be independent, g 

isRrew |gi^5w!?aT5=?rm; » =^mf 5i%^TmT ^JT^RnTJRmr^^ttg^ 

qsjo2r%^^ I i ^?n^* 




xTc^ I” (ar^. p- 148. o^^l^TfeT^a?)- 53^ defines q^ps^rfSift 
as 2R^ i:*i^lri ’ m ^ ^ * Ig^ 5T^^ II’ ^ 

VI. 16. His example is *^t^4 I 

5^rt& HP^IP VI. 18. This is an example of 
Since Udbhate does not give an example of 1;;^: q^zn^Tj 
it follows that he included under 


His definition also is favourable to this construction. 


^ vr%...3^^fR?f^Tg (p. 47, 11. 15-18). In 

there is no because the reason is clearly and 

directly mentioned by the use of the particle fl", as if we were 
to employ the formal expression 

^ \ )• 1*" been said above that only 

a 4|4^^g ( and not an expressed one ) constitutes the figure 
^Sr^Ryff. There is no charm in the formal expression 
and it is strikingness alone that constitutes a figure. 

must be distinguished from In the latter, 

the epithets are significant and the sense suggested from the 
words contributes to make the expressed meaning striking; 
while in the sense of the sentence or word itself 

becomes the reason of another assertion. For example, in 
BTipj^r, ^)^>qhwfe5^^®tc. ( which was cited above as an instance 
of ^k^) the words suggest a sense which makes the express- 
ed meaning more charming ; while in etc, the sense of 

the first three lines constitutes the reason of the assertion con- 
tained in the 4th line, ‘jpg 

i g Ig^ i’ giq® 

p. 129. Some say that in arqr^^nyzf]^ one sentence is indepen- 
dent and is confirmed by another ; while in one sen- 

tence is not complete in itself and requires the help of another 
i:gcq i” p. 300, on 

which observes 

g I’. It would be better to say that when two 

sentences stand in the relation of and and one 
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of them confirms the other, there is and when two 

‘Sentences stand to each other in some other relation and 
one justifies the other there is ^ ^ 

p. 132-133, Or to put it in another way, in we 

understand from the sense a while in 

another proposition is put down for the purpose of a . thorough 
understanding of what is already said. 

I” 5BTT P* ^25. 

Ancient writers like Dandin and Bhamaha do not speak 
of at alL Some say that is not a figure at all, 

because in it there is no special charm that is striking. A 
striking charm is due to the poet’s imagination. But in 
there is no scope for a poetic flight, as it deals with 
the relation of cause and efiect, which belongs to ordinary life 
and is not due to the poet’s fancy. If it be said that there is 
a charm in when combined with the reply is that, 

then the charm being due to alone, the figure will be 
and not Therefore, they say that what . is called 

is simply the absence of the fault called 
“m r: I i 

?lll’ • 

I 3Rf I R P'Sfri & 


g 5T 1 



^isjffew^s^R^retsrrwiRt^: i 

JPTT 5}^ 1 frft 

%g;, 31^ I ft I fwng 

• ^F*rftw^’ Cf. p. 4:70. 

30 aT^Trrni, ( Inference ). 

?n«r^!r Anumana is the 

knowledge of the sadhya^ expressed in a striking manner, 

♦ On this 51^ remarks \ q»tr- 

^ g jrt; 


a’— am i 


p. 280. 
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from the sadhana. The words grsr and well-known 

to the student of l^yaya. is that which goes to prove thei 

eacistence one thing on another, as in 
where ^ is the ^ETT^f which being known to be invariably 
associated with fire, proves the existence of fire on the 
mountain* existence of which on a particular 

thing is to be proved by means of the The word 

serves to distinguish a poetic from one which is logical. 

The inference must be a charming one ; it must be due to the 
poet’s fancy j and must not be purely matter of fact. There* 
fore ^tc. is not an example ol the figure called 

Besides, in a poetical the five members of a 

complete logical syllogism are not mentioned ; only the 
and ( and of course ) are mentioned. “sRf ^ 

K. G, p. 475; “si^ 

wik: I 3ijq^«n i” 5ff. 

p. 146; “ an^r 5T 


1” P- 302. 

sinfral: 47, IL 21-22). ?fRwns 

( ft«{=i5h=a==^: ( 

(t^) ( SraPTR.’ ) srat: 3c^f5a3(T%: ( 35:^1 ^iTf%: cWtS 


( a^TT: 3?^5) srrqFiar ( tta: ), 3)%q% ( 
af%ra^) f^aar ( at% ). 

The paleness of the limbs and the closing ( literally 

means ‘being a bud’ ) of the eyes are really due to separation j 
but the poet fancies them to be due to the rays of the moon« 
The moon’s rays are pale and therefore the body appears pale; 
and as lotuses close their petals in the moonlight, the lotus-like 
eyes are represented as closing. As there can be no moonlight 
without the moon, the poet infers that the moon shines in her 
heart. Here the the moon shining. The ^nvR is the 

paleness of the body and the closing of the eyes caused by the 
bursting rays of the moon. The is the heart of the woman. 
The argument may be put in a syllogism as follows: — efRfr; 

^1^ siKifui is ‘ her heart (q?j) has a moon in the form of her 
lover’s face shining in it’ ( ^rvzr ); the reason {%g or HR?) 
is ‘ because ib^ere is paleness of limbs in her and closing of 
lotuses ( eyes ) caused by the moon’s rays’. 
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foregoing rerse the strikingness 

was based upon the figure The g^g i TR here is helped 

by the super imposition of on ^ and on sr^. In the 
same way ^ based on other figures. 

^ ^ ^ (p. 47, 11. 25-26). ( ^: ) ^ 

ifg: ^ ^ ) WmtPr^: 

( ^?rr: ) ^- ( S^: w# 

Here the is Cupid’s running in front of the 
women with a strung bow ; the is the falling of arrows 
in the form of the glances of the women; and the is women. 
The argument may be put as follows: — 

is ‘these women ( ) have Cupid running before them with 

a bow etc. ( the );’ the reason is ‘ because they shoot 

glances which are sharp arrows etc.’ — 

Here the charm rests simply upon the imaginative description 
of the poet ( and not upon or any other figure as in the 
first example ). The second example is closely similar to the 
example of cited by Mammata ( and by g#. also ), 

viz. 

qpWr: 1 «3 

ST?RW ^ II’ 

It should be noted that in the first example, the was 
first mentioned and then the while in the second example 

the is mentioned first and the last. In the formal 

syllogism, the ^\jqf is stated first ( in the ) and then the 

In the poetical this order need not be strictly 

adhered to. 

It should be remembered that the word is loosely 

employed in Rhetoric. The technical meaning of eigijR is 
According to the Naiyaylkas, the of 
( i. e. the srgKR ) is ( otherwise called ); 

others say that or i® The 

rhetoricians define er^BR as the knowledge of the from the 
giWW; they apply the word to the resulting judgment 

( the ) and not to the of that judgment. The word 

3T^*irvf, in the strict sense, is to be explained as 
^ ^3flRH;, ( ); while the word eig^rfST as employed 

by the rhetoricians is to be explained as ^ 

( ^ )• “3T3ftT^^T3qR^ i 

?TmF*qq; i iq i” B. g. p. 467. 
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( p- 47, 11. 27-28 ). In the examples 

of a^giTR the words and were nsed. It has been 

said above that in Utpreksha such words as 
etc. are employed. A question arises : — what is the distinction 
between and ergiTR? The answer is; — In the 

knowledge is not certain; while here it is attended with 
certainty. We have seen above that in one thing is 

represented as probably identical with another; there is 
while in 3 T ^qR , there is no trace of doubt ; 
must be clearly distinguished from The author 

has already told us that a is the province of while 

® is that of In the cause is an 

efficient one ( ) i. e, it actually produces something else; 

while in the is only indicatory, as smoke. It cannot 

be said that smoke is the cause of fire; smoke only indicates the 
existence of fire. In etc., the presence of mud would 

be a cause of not bearing the Ganges on the head. Some dis- 
tinguish between and in another way. The 

subject of the figure erjuR is that reason [ ] which the poet 

wishes the reader to know as employed by him ( by the poet ) 
to arrive at the inference; while in the inference is not 

drawn by the poet, but is left to be drawn by the reader. In 
other words, in 3?3HT^, I'he poet composes his verse in such a 
manner that his intention is that the reader should know 
that the inference has been drawn by the poet himself and 
put in the mouth of a person, while in poet 

intends to leave the inference to the reader. 


^2is2rr'TR’Ti’=w’j5TrgFr&?^uri%& i ^ 

1 3?^ JT 5a32i52rpm?^l’=^: 1 

1 3?f^ 

w3i3^w<:i*FWi<!5tf?r i 

g qsisjrf^i^ i” R- G- p- 469. 


♦ Vide the remark of R, G. “ff ^ 

^ Rq^HingR g 

I ?% ajptg. i” 
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Examples of the figure aigirR are:— 5^3 ^ 

^ arsT ^ SWftiijIswd’ 

II ( from R. G. p. 475 ); g^^l^a T^ g# ^r 

^ smg I ai^DTifnajRtf^g 

ti 581® VI. 

3 1 ( Cause ). 


l:^53H?rT ( «#fr ) ?rf sr^ aif^WI Ig:— When a cause is 
expressed as identical with the effect, there is the figure 
An example is IRf: i 

g^^*T?nJr This verse is the author^s 

own and is cited by him in the 3rd Parichchheda. Here, from 
the context, we understand that it is the heroine that is being 
described. Here, the heroine, who is the cause of the subjuga- 
tion of the minds of youths, is described as the subjugation 

itself of the minds of young men. 

has been explained above in our notes on and 

The author says here that the figure ^ occurs 
by itself in the 4:th pada viz. in while 

in f^W=6[* a*id l^he figure is based upon 

It cannot be said that the woman is the cause of 
or of while the woman is really the cause 

of So in the charm lies in the 

woman’s being swallowed up as it were by f^RT, as is the case 
in the first kind of In ^^Rwi^s the 

charm lies in the woman’s ( the cause ) being identified with 
the subjugation ( the effect ). 


There is a good deal of difference about the figure 
Dandin speaks of |g as an r R ^IRT 3=^- 

1’ K. D. II, 235. But from his treatment of the figure 
and the illustrations it appears that under he included both 
{ qiR^la of Dandin ) and ( ^1^5 ). Bhamaha 

positively declares that |;g is not an Alankdra^ 

^^IJR^RTT II* S6 ( This appears to be a reflection upon 
Dandin’s words quoted above ). Udbhata does not speak of 
^ at all; he treats of It is Budrate who first defines 

as our author does i 

^s(<£ "VII, 82. ^dammata cri* 
Seizes this definition of Hetu; he says that does not 
deserve to be a figure, because it has no strikingness in it; and 
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that if the identihcation of the cause with the effect were to 
constitute the figure the words example of 

^nrtTT have to be called an example of ( which is 

absurd ); ^ W 

II’ (w VII. 83) ^T52T^q?TT ^1WT35rm%f^ 

i” K. P. x. 

under p. 706 (Va). The (as well as ) 

gives two varieties of one is the same as our author’s 

It ^^^1 I ii’; 

the 2ad variety is defined as follows: — 

lg<}^l I 3RTll% II’ 

It has been seen above that |^ is regarded by Mammata 
and others as nothing else but In certain cases what 

is called by our author will be the first kind of 
{ ) according to the TJddyota 
( 37%^f%i: ) I w— ‘R^iw 

I II’ rr%#r i 

l^^'^rdsq I” p* 



32 ar^^^q; ( Favourable ). 

The figure is called when unfavourableness turns 

out favourable. An example is etc. ( % ) ?rpcr, 

orfe ^ ^ ^ 3W5rr«rt ( 3 ^ ^ 

'Tr^T qqrw. Ramacharana says that these words are 

addressed to a heroine by her friend. Wounding and binding 
a man are generally unfavourable ; but in the particular case 
taken, wounding the hero with the nails and locking him up in 
the arms ( as punishment meted out in anger ) would be 
something most desirable to him. 3 f^ ^ 

( p. 48, II. 5-6 ). — As the peculiar strikingness in the verse cited 
is apprehended as altogether different from all other figures, it 
is but proper that it should be counted as a distinct ornament. 

* Pradipa seems to be wrong in ascribing this definition 
of ^ to XJdbhata, who does not speak of Hetu at all. The 
d^nition is found almost verbatim in Rudra^ and the example 
which Mammata cites is also from Rudrata. The Alaiikara- 
chandrika ( Xuval. p, 168) falls into the same error. 
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It should be noted that this is a figure defined by YisVa- 
natha alone. No well-known writer on Rhetoric mentions it. 
We think that is somewhat like to be defined below. 

If from a slight difference of strikingness, a separate figure 
were to be reckoned, there would be a very large number of 
figures. There must be certain broad lines of demarcation 
between one figure and another. Compare the instructive 
words of Dandin ‘ ^ 

II fis g ^ ^ 

‘ ^ K. D. II. 1-2. 


33 ( Paralepsis ). 

^rlhr.* 

( When there is an 

apparent denial of something, which was intended to be said, 
lor the purpose of conveying some special meaning, the figure is 
termed err^, which is two-fold as pertaining to what is about 
to be said and what has been said. 

In there is a verbal denial or suppression of what is 

intended to be said ; but this denial is not really meant to be so. 
The purpose for which this is resorted to is to convey 

something special about the matter in hand. So the not 
being intended to be so, becomes only an apparent one 
Vide 3T^. 

NS 

p, 114. The elements that constitute are therefore 
four; there must be something intended to be said, there must 
be an express denial of it, this denial or suppression being really 
inapplicable under the circumstances must be only apparent, 
and lastly there must be the conveyance of some special meaning, 

V p. 117. Where, however, 

what is really enjoined is or where what was said is 

merely negatived and this negation is real and not apparent, 
there is no For example, 

1 %fT ^ srS^t^T^tl 

^ I ^ #5 

mm: ^ 1M2. 

In the first verse poets are called upon to guard their poetic 
treasures. But in the second verse, this advice is negatived 
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and they are called upon to allow others to take tlieir treasures. 
Here as the negation is really meant to be conveyed and not 
apparent, there is no 1 1% 3 

I ^^^rremra; I” 3i^- €• p- 117. “q^r 

sfivrr^ H arr^TO ^5 1 ^ 3 

%srr^ i” p- 274. 

The thing intended to be said may have been actually said 
(1), or it may be yet to be said (II). The first again is two- 
fold, the very nature of the thing said ( ^ ) may be 
denied (a), or what is negatived may be the mentioning 
of what is spoken (b). As regards the of that which is 
yet to be said we can only negative the because 

the being yet not mentioned, we cannot negative its nature 
As regards the of the of the there 

are two varieties; the whole of what is to be said and what was 
generally suggested may be negatived (c), or a part being 
expressed, another part ( not expressed ) may be negatived (d). 
Thus 3TT%^ is fourfold. In this division of our author 

closely follows the 311%'^ 

^ 3 \ m 

^ I” P* should be well remembered that the 

( to be conveyed by the apparent ) is never 

expressed in words, but is left to be understood ‘0%^“ 

^r^cT f% (p. 48, IL 13-14). Helpless. 

stay here for a moment. This verse is an example 
of II c., L e. where the whole is negatived. 

Here by the expression the pangs of separation felt by 

the friend of the speaker are suggested in general. But the 
words ‘ ^ negative in toto the mentioning of what was 

about to be said and convey a special meaning ( by so nega- 
tiving) with reference to what was to be said 

). What that special meaning is we shall know later on. 

(Tcf (p* 48, U. 16-17). das- 

mine. — blooming, expanded. — certainly. This 

is an example of II d, i. c. of where a part 

being expressed, another part is suppressed. Here RRRWL* 
is a part of what is intended to be said, but the part 
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ia not uttered. The special meaning that results from this 
suppression is that it is impossible for the speaker to give 
expression to the idea of the death of the friend. 

*11553? (p. 48, IL 19-20). This verse is cited in 

the in the same connection. ^ ^ 

W 1^ ^ II’. 

It is not my business to say that thou art loved by her. 

Thine will be the disgrace, Righteous words. 

These words were said by the friend of a love-lorn woman, 
who first declared herself to be a go-between. This verse is 
an example of I. a, i. e, of where the 

itself is denied. In this verse, the character of a go-between 
which was already announced is denied. The special meaning 
that results from this denial is that she tells the truth 
although she is a ( while generally are not very 

particular about truth ). 

(P- 48, 11. 22-23). whose 

purpose is cruel. Here in the first half, the friend of the 
heroine intimates to her lover that he should stay with her 
and should not go away as he intends to do. After saying 
it, she negatives what she had said. This is an example of 
I b above, i. e, of 3TT%^ where is negatived. 

The particular meaning that results from this mode of speech 
is the excess of the sorrow felt by the speaker. 

first example, the 

particular meaning conveyed is ‘my friend is sure to die.’ 
The particular meanings in connection with the other examples 
have been already explained. 

W ^R... (P- 48, 11. 26-27). It cannot be said 

that in all these examples the negation of what is said or about 
to be said is really intended and constitutes the essence of the 
figure. The negation, not being really intended, is merely 
apparently so and what constitutes the charm of the figure 
is the fact that the is purely apparent. We have 
shewn above that if negation of what is said be really intended 
there is no 

(p. 48, 1. 28). Another figure, also called 

3n%^, is held to be the apparent permission or enjoining of 
something, which is really not desired. The word ^ means 
*for the purpose of apprehending some particular meaning’ as 
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in the first described above. In this second ^re 

sre four constituent elements; there must be something 
( not desired ); there must be a permissicm or enjoining of that 
thing, this permission must be only apparent and not 
really intended and lastly some particular meaning must be 
conveyed by this mode of speech. These two kinds of 
differ as follows: — In the first, there is something which ta 
desired and there is an apparent negation of it; while in the 
second, there is something which is not desired and there is 
an apparent permitting of it. 


No one will enjoin what is not wished by him. So 
the verbal permission, being inapplicable, terminates in indi- 
cating the of what is not wished. Vide 

ar f q g^ i ^ I 

l” p. 120. 



An example of this second is etc. This is 

K. D. II. 141. This verse is cited by the p. 120 and by 

the No. 1040. Here the departure of the lover is 

QErf^; it is permitted in the words etc; this permission 

is only verbal, what is really meant is that he should not go. 
The last line means ‘if you go away I shall die. I only wish 
that I may be born again in that place where you are going.* 

3T^ 5r^tq% Here, as the departure of the husband is not 

desired, the permission ( contained in the words ij-s^ etc. ) 
is inapplicable literally and terminates in prohibition and the 
special meaning conveyed is that the husband must entirely 
abstain from going, Dandin remarks upon this verse as follows 

Spi I I I 

pp. 120-121. 


The figure has been differently defined by different 
writers. Vamana defines it as follows 

This is nothing but the 

latfr writers. According to another interpretation of the 
whal Yamana calls er?^ would be 
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W I’. Dandin’s definition of an^q is very 

wide. firwT i 

^51^1 It’ K. D. II. 120. According to him the need 


not be of or 3 ^, but may be of anything. Thus the 

following he regards as examples of aii%q: — 

WIW 3 I RTR: II 127 fJ5«t?TO: 

^^fll'l^ 1 jgf Pi^«i ^ ^ =3Tftr f% II” 133. 

Bhamaha, TJdbhate and Mammata define in the same way. 
Their definiton is practically the same as our author’s definition 
of the first an^. ^ I snlrr s ^ 

II ^ ^ 1 

^ li’ 3^ II. 2-3. The Alankarasarvasva, our 

author and Bkavali speak of the as defined by Udbhata 

and add a second kind of it, viz. the apparent permission of 
wlrat is not wished for. Vide R. G. pp. 421-426. 


It should be noticed that in arr^q there is a suggested 
sense ( ). But this suggested sense is not prominent ; it is 

subordinate to the expressed sense. The mode of speech itself 


is charming. Therefore, although there is a suggested sense. 


this is not but jj 4 hjji 34 ^ Vide 



t Cpf: 




I” pp- 36-37. 




Examples of ar%i are:— ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1 : fjr2RttK3^«r g^t it 

s-dut^Ho III-; 3ft Jt%2r 1 

3 II ’TWf II- 69.; ^ ^ 

^WIHl I SfSimT 'n'flcJFS^T II R- Gr. p. 423. 


34 ^VTT^r ( Peculiar Causation ). 

When an effect is said to arise without a cause, it is 
which is two-fold according as the reason is mentioned or not. 
As an effect is bound by the rule of presence and absence with 
a cause, it is impossible that an effect can come into existence 
without its cause. But if, under some striking mode of speech, 
it is stated that the effect does come into existence in the 
absence of its well-known cause there is The effect in 

such a case is due to some other cause which is not well-known 

( sptRf^ ). ‘ff » 

wa: I s 3«fFrR 
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ftHWumtsasR: I ftfw^rr ?rr ^ 5iTfff?flre5K«n- 

I arsi^ l” srs. ?t. P- 1?4. 

^ fit^ this distinct cause ( which is not well-known ) 

is sometimes mentioned and sometimes not. 


awprrer g^: ( p. 49, 11. 9-10 ). ST^Jimfr^ slender 

without toil ( the waist of a man becomes slendei^ by exercise 
through the decrease of fat), — Tremulous without 

fright ( when a person is frightened his eyes become tremulous ). 

In youth. Here the effect, viz. are 

represented as happening even in the absence of the well-known 
causes, viz. erPTRT, and respectively. But there is an 
^ROT that produces these effects. It is youth; and as 
it is mentioned in the verse, this is an example of 
If we read it will be an example 

of 

The name is significant. etymologically 

means ‘that in which some cause ( other than the well-known 
one ) is to be guessed’. 

p. 98. We may also explain the term in another manner. 

is that in which the effect is represented in a peculiar 
manner i» e, as not produced by its well-known cause, as said 
i>y or by Ekavali 

R^TT^r P- 279. 


It should be noticed that in a conscious identifica- 

tion is at the bottom. For example, the due to youth, is 
not the same as the due to exercise, but they are spoken 

of as identical. It is therefore that the says that 

is at the root of this figure. ^ 

5T s ?R3?rri3ra^ i’ p. 125. 

Jagannatha demurs to this statement and says that 9?^%% 
is not everywhere at the root of this figure ; it is 
that is at the root everywhere. % ^ %»rRqTqriT(&^^- 

I’ R- G. p. 433. 


Dandin’s definition of is very clear 

II. 199. 


K.D. 


Examples of ^tT1<N«fl 


jRfrr 5Ri#^ 
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*1^ yift'i II 5?rT® i 

I 3f»lf^4 lIJreOT 'h'!»l^l'=^l«l II 

35 ( Peculiar Allegation ). 

Where, in spite of the existence of a cause, the efiEect is 
absent, there is which is likewise two-fold. It is well 

known that when all the causes are present they invariably 
produce the effect. When it is represented that the effect 
does not follow, although all the causes are present, there is 
w^hich is resorted to to manifest some specialty. The 
contradiction involved in saying that the effect does not follow 
though the causes are present is to be removed by the fact that 
there is some reason which prevents the production of the 
effect. 1 

I jra ^ ;aT 

I’ 3M. p- 126. 

Au example of ^ TfiW ft TlI is They, being truly 

great, are free from haughtiness though rich, are not fickle 
though young, and, though possessed of power, are not heedless 
in the exercise of it. Wealth generally makes a man haughty 
and youth makes one fickle. Here, they are represented as not 
being haughty &c. though they are rich etc. The reason, iriz* 
being truly great, is mentioned. If we read 
we shall have an example of 

(p- 49, 11. 18-22). It is Mamma^ 

who gives three divisions of viz. 

and Almost all writers, including Udbha^, 

give two. Our author following the says that what is 

called ( the reason of which is inconceivable ) is 

really sgrfif^rPt^- The reason that is not mentioned may bo 
easily conceivable or not conceivable. It is to be understood 
that by is meant that it is inconceivable to ordinary 

intellects ( and not to all ). Otherwise the contradiction 
involved in saying that the effect does not follow though the 
cause is* present cannot be removed. 

^ 3T^. p. 127. An example 

cited by Mamma^ is % etc. This is given 
by.Bhamaha (III) as an example of Here it is said 

^bat his body was destroyed, yet his strength is not destrc^ed. 
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Destruction of body is a cause of the destruction of strength 
]3[ere the reason why the effect does not follow the cause is ncJt 
mentioned and besides it is inconceivable ( L e, not to be 
understood by men of ordinary intellect). 

The name is significant. The explains 

S'® t p. 101, The 

explains as ‘statement of something in order to intimate 
something in particular/ cMT^M I’ P* 78. 

Similarly ‘sI*! 

p. 281. 

^ ( p. 49, 11. 22-24 ). In the' 

present figure, an effect is also intimated to be absent by meand 
of representing something as present which is opposed to it: 
So also in a cause is intimated as being absent by means 

of representing something, which is opposed to it, as present. 
What our author means is as follows; — ^as defined as 
‘the absence of the effect even though the cause is present.* 
Our author declares that occurs, not only when tho 

effect is stated to he absent , but also when something, opposed 
to the effect, is stated to he present : i, e. it occurs, not only 
when the eiYn? of the is stated, but also when the 
of ' what is opposed to the is stated. Similarly 
occurs, not only when the cause is stated to he absent though 
the effect is present, but also when something opposed to the 
cause is stated to he present ; t. c. it occurs not only when the 
stated, but also when the of what is 
opposed to the is stated. Vide 

P- 127. 

^ ^ ^r: (p. 49, IL 24-27). Fids our 

notes on this verse in the first Farichchheda. Here the cause 
of longing is the absence of the lover etc. The opposite of thU 
Is the presence of the lover etc. The figure is because 

the opposite of the cause ( absence of the lover ) is stated to be 
present. The statement that we expect in accordance with the 
definition as strictly construed is ‘the heart baa a 

longing ( )j. though the cause, absence of the lover etc. is 

absent ( 3^71^: )*. In the verse, the epTR ^ the 

is not stated in so many words ( i, c. we ought to have ip 
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^ ^ is stated is the ^ ( the presence ) 

of what is opposed to the cause. Similarly, the presence of the 
lover etc. is a cause, which should produce the effect, viz. 
absence of longing. The opposite of absence of longing is 
longing. This is stated in the verse. Therefore there is 
The statement, strictly in accordance with the defini* 
tion of should have been ‘ though the lover etc. are 

present ( ^ ^ ), there is an absence of ( the 

In ti)e verse the of the effect is not directly stated ( i, 

wo ought to have ^ ^ )• What is stated 

is the of what is opposed to the effect ( i. e, is stated 

to exist). Compare J cW 

^ ^ ff»iT 

^ 

Tq?rf%?ftp. 127. ^ 

We have explained in our notes on the verse how there is 

Jagannatha says that T^KTr^RTT and are 

( express ), when the absence of the cause or of the effect is 
directly expressed; otherwise, they are ( indirect or 

Implied ). ' It was with reference to this distinction that 
Mam mate remarked on the verse ‘q*; etc. that there 

was no distinct figure in it. Mammata appears to bold that 
is distinct only when it is stated in accordance with 
the definition of it, i. e, when the effect is stated, though the 
causes are absent. according to him, is not distinct, 

when the existence of the opposite of the cause is stated. 
Similarly in the case of Vide R. G, p. 439 

‘‘wrnr'TR^nfrrmtq?! g?rT hKIsra 

1 2r*rr- 

woi^i ?R*n% I ^T»rT 

alw*€^il«> I <K § 5ii3=?fi5f?T^ 

35*rTO5i2Wf^ 1 =^4 W^li 


Yamana defines quite differently. Hts definition 

M g? lY. 3. 23. The 

confirmation of similarity resulting from the represention of 
the absence of only one quality ( in one of the things ) is called 
Sis examples are 
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Kumara, I. 10- ‘gs SIR aireW^ ^ 

s#. N- nothing but Bupaka. 

Jagannatha and Nagoji call it “?T 3 

*rRt gi«Ki<43 *!^ s| 

t*n^R 2 n I” N. p- 128. Jagannatha remarks 3 <nif^^' 

qiRsrRigft ) 1 JRT ^SRFgS’ 

i5?nd > «?tsT ‘ ‘i^gnifTsgiiwi^’SRsrpit nir^o^ 

55{jqRlsft sjc^Ttr: I” R. G. p* 439. 

Examples of are:— ^^TRT sRlIg ST ^ 

tsr: #si« sr:^ ft# iR^tRiRRsiT I ^;o %5 ?5g#iT nisfir %||ft 
W ^ Rdsft =qfliIRKiIR?E 51^ II VI, ; 
^sfif JaftiRiRt 31^ I sRts^RRg^gft- ?r^ II; 

i gsgjRT aift ?i^ ^ giftg^ II 
( quoted in rrj^I^ p. 38 as an example of a i ^Ttiftftg r; wNsf 
remarks ftrftxrft^ sr^^O’* 


36 ^rNt: (Contradiction). 

RftSfSftl ^^Ifift' ( P* 49, IL 28-30 ). When there is 

an apparent incongruity between a genus and any of the four 
beginning with genus ( gtJT, and )j between a 
quality and any of the three beginning with quality, between an 
action and another action or substance, or between two 
substances, there is which has thus ten varieties ( lit; 

forms ). We have seen in the 2 nd Farichchheda that the 
attributes of an individual are four, viz , 5rT%, 3 ^, 

may be apparently incongruous with four, vpq may be so 
with three, f ^ qy with two and j^sq^ with another ^zq only ; so 
there are ten varieties. It may be asked ‘why should we not 
regard the tq^ of with as a separate variety 1 The 

reply is — the of giq with is the same as the fq^ of 

^Sff^ with goTj which has been reckoned in the first four 
varieties, where is opposed to srrf^ or gtq or i%qx or ^sq. 
The sa ue remark holds good in the case of the of t^Rqj 
^th or jnr and the of s^sq with sfT%, gq or 

Compare 

p. 122. 


^ ^ ^ ( p. 50, IL 2-11 ). 

^St^HPq; *the beams of the moon are impregnated with heat»*' 
^4 f«n%. Even the hum of bees breaks the heart. 
Itt etc.’ the f^^hr of 5 iTfq with gq, f^qj and 5 ^ 
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is exemplified in the four pMas of the verse. 

— Tfiis verse is cited by Mamma^ We read there 
which is perhaps better. Here there is a con- 
tradiction in saying that the rough palms are soft. and 

are both qualities. This contradiction is removed by 
the fact that the palms were hard at one time and became soft 
at another time ( when the munificent king began to rule )• 

— This is Eaghu. X. 24. — though devoid 

of desires, reality. This is addressed to the Deity. 

Here there is contradiction between the (being unborn) 

-and the action ‘being born’. This contradiction is only 
'apparent • it is removed by the fact that God’s greatness is 
transcendental. 

(^Crarf^^fTR^ ^TohrRftfW; xm ^ 

L 4. 8,; ^ 

5. 4. 134 

Here there is a contradiction between 
( which being a single thing is and not a ) and 
( which is a giif ). ^his contradiction is removed 
by the fact that to one in separation the moon may appear 

to be full of heat. ^ ^ 

(or also; 4’ 

HI. 1. 53 ). Difficult to be found even in 

imagination, gladdens. Here there is a contradiction 

between two actions and 5^1%. This can be removed by 

the fact that in separation both of them are possible. 

RSCT% — This verse occurs above under qiRriFif* 

Here there is a contradiction between and i, e« 

between ‘not bearing on the head’ and Hara (who being one 
is and not ifr%). The explanation lies in the fact that here 
there is a hyperbolical and picturesque description given hy 
the poet. If we read in the verse etc., the words 

Rh { f ^»’ ( the midday sun ), then the verse will be an 
example of the of ^sq with another The moon 

eannot be the sun. This is explained by the state of separation* 
To constitute the following is essential. There must 

be an opposition or contradiction between two things; but 
this contradiction must be explicable, i, c. apparent merely. 
If the cannot be explained and is final, it is a fault ( ^ ); 
but if the opposition can be reconciled in some way and 
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thus shewn to be merely apparent, the^e is the figure called 
Because the is merely apparent, the figure 

is also named hy some. Jagannatha defines 

^ Rd*?: 1 «I5I > HJ I”; 

he then remarks “tr srestsr^^ I I 

5lt#9RJrd5: I I 1 ^RT ^ 

^tfwmTORSit I eir fft 3n«re: i ^'^«raT^mre^ i 

frPrf% ?rRra[ i” 

R, a, p. 427. 

^qWHTg; ( p. 50, 11. 13-19 ). In such ex- 

amples as etc., the wind etc., which as denoting many 

.individuals, are generic terms seem, at first sight, to be opposed 
to ‘conflagration,* ‘heat* ‘piercing the heart’ and ‘the sun,* 
which are a genus, quality, action and substance respectively. 
This apparent contradiction is removed by the fact that the 

state of things was caused by separation, 

This has been explained in connection with each 
of the verses above. 

(p. 50, 11. 19-21). The author now pro- 
ceeds to distinguish between and What 

is common to all these figures is apparent contradiction, 
is the widest of the three and corresponds to an ( general 
rule ); while f^iTT^r and ai^e narrow and correspond to 

( exception ). The contradiction involved in both f^4f r cj*f ( 
uud is the violation of the law of causation. The 

contradiction in has nothing to do with the relation of 

causation. The general rule is 

So where there is apparent contradiction involved in 
statiog that though the causes are absent the effect is present 
or that though the causes are present the effect is absent, there 
IS and respectively and not Our author 

draws another distinction. In as the poet" starts with 

the statement of the absence of the cause, it is the effect only 
( represented as happening even in the absence of its cause ) 
that is seemingly incongruous; i, e. the Is and 

because the absence of the cause is a matter of fact 
while the is only poetically fancied. What ig 
merely fancied is opposed by the real, but what is real cannot 
be opposed by what is fancied, is the converse of 
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the non-production of the effect, though causes 
exist, which is represented by the poet is more powerful thtm 
the cause and therefore the cause is apprehended as seemingly 
incongruous; i. e. in and is 

*CT't*r- But in both. the objects are equally powerful and 

are both qpar and as e. g. and in ‘grgg- 




gtraro’ etc. Compare 

IT g ^ 

I qq ^ET^ITinliT ?IT?TOTtFrT ^3 

^nfcqglriR^ 1 ^ l” ar^. p. 124. The 

following 4,11^ c|)i ( quoted by p. 124 and Jagannatha in 
R. G. p. 432 ) clearly explains the difference between 

^T^qiniTi »k^53: i mn^ininiTpfn^ 

■^^'itsrqliqqT^ir’T.II 3f^ ^Ci%T I’. Vide R. G. 

p. 432 (■^iTT^Ttiqi ) 3 ^Ff>3?r: 3IWRm 

^ 313^331 I ^TqHl¥f ^i^3c3R3iTT;'nTin3^ =3 ^in3i%^Tg, 1 3T3 33 

333^^ I ar^ qq =q 

5PT 3®!a«3ff. I”. 


It should be noted that our author says above that in 
^^31%, ^q'nnq is qrqq; and 5TT?3in3 is qr’^q. This is opposed 
to the view of J ayaratha ( who says that the words quoted 
by us above from Sarvasva as regards are spurious 

and supports his remark by a quotation from whom 

Sarvasva generally follows ) and Jagannatha. They say that 
i“ the 3iT3T3t3 is really qjijq and is 313^. 

To us the view of Jayaratha and Jagannatha appears to be 
sounder, “siq ) 3iTT315m33T3 3iT3t3c3%3Tt3fti^ 313: 1 

3it3t3fT^i^fw5r^fT^ qi'sqi i % 33% 

^33133: 1 fTinfr 33 331 311331 3 13 3513’ 11 3r^35ri%^3n^ 

^^3333R?3 W3^^<3T3r33?r 33IU|R)4;^^3 3I«rc3T3l3Tg I 33: 
^iT3Pr 3Rk3I%Sfir 3rf3>3?:3t3t3r: 11^ 3 313 3^ «33ift3: 3R!r3:, 
3 3rf%>33^: ^3 5Rk3t3r l” R- G. p. 438; “^^_ 

«^3tf«T3333re: ( ‘33 3513131^3 33133=3137 33 31»niI3T3- 

g%33t’ 5^3: ) I 337 il:— ‘fRlSPr 33 3^’ Ic3I^ 3®Ifl5T3 3>T3t3#3 
3373 3 3tV3%, sift g 331737^ 3135^ 53 3 3^ 

5131313^3 3I'3t^3 3^H3: I 33Tig *33 ^%3N^ 3517377331 
^137313^ 31^3313^3333,’ 3% qi?! 3in: 1 33^ 7T3135k><!5^3I- 
*3=353.-51737113531^5 3135^3 Jl^t3t 513!g3lf37g 31«1^’ 5% I 
3P3^ (71^^17:) 31331313153^ 1 3g3533R ^ I 3tS 7B#; 3T5t 

1” p. 124. 
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A qaestion arises as regards certaia cases of What 

-difference is there between Rupaka and ( of with 

OT of with ) as exemplified in 

These last appear to be quite 
on a par with the stock example of Rupaka, As in 

Rupaka the identity of two objects is predicated, so in the above 
examples of also there is Hence the above two exam* 
pies should be regarded as cases of Rupaka, or otherwise all 
examples of Rupaka will fall under and Rupaka will have 
no province of its own. To this objection the following reply is 
'given. Although in the above two examples, the non-difference 
of the two objects is intended in order to give rise to the con- 
tradiction ( involved in saying that the wind is fire, or the 
moon is the sun ), still the charm in the two verses does 
not lie in the non-difference, which is subordinate as being 
subservient to something else. In the two verses what is intend- 
ed to be conveyed is the extraordinary condition of a woman 
in separation. It is contradiction itself that is striking here, 
as being favourable to this purpose, although it is not directly 
expressed, but is implied; and therefore it is the contradiction 
that constitutes the figure here. On the other hand, in such 
examples of Rupaka as ‘the face is the moon,’ the strikingness 
lies in the non-difference ( of the face and the moon ) in order 
that it may be understood that all the qualities such as 
‘being delightful’ etc. residing in the moon are to be found 
in the face also. Although there ia some contradiction in 
saying that the face is the moon, it, not being favourable to 
the sense Intended, is not charming. Therefore there is Rupaka 
and not Yirodha, So the difference between and Rupaka 
briefly stated is: — In the strikingness lies in the con- 

tradiction and not in non-difference; while in Rupaka, the 
charm lies in the non-difference and not in the contradiction. 
Vide ‘3T*r on p. 429, of E. G. 

of which the following quotation from the Uddyota is a 


summary I §4 

SI g i si^ g sj 
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f% g ■ftaraw.^iqftj a^roPT atis^f 
^ ^ ‘*Rr « n ^ °it 5« 

^5* 35^=5*!% IRT ^ ^ I” pp. 83-84 


Jagannatha remarks that the division into ten varieties 
is not a charming one. should be divided into two 

varieties: — (I) pure, (II) based upon Paronomasia. 

t^r: l’ E. G. p. 428. 
The works of Sana abound in example of Virodha based 
upon Paronomasia. 


37 3r^nf%: (Disconnection). 

When a cause and its effect are represented as having 
different I ocations, there is It is a general rule that we 

see the effect as following in that very region where the cause 
exists. We see smoke in the kitchen, where fire is kindled; 
but fire lighted in the kitchen does not produce smoke on the 
mountain. Where however, two things, related as cause and 
effect and therefore naturally expected to be in the same place 
aie represented as occupying different places on account of 
some specialty ( of the cause ), there is 

1 5T !!■ ^ 5R?rfijr i *(?cr 

^4tS5!fK: I’ 31^- H. P- 129. 

HT <fT55T (p. 50, 11. 24-27). This verse occurs 

in the Amarus'atake (No. 34 ) and is cited by the ar#. as 
an example of The words are addressed to a friend, 

by one disappointed in hia love, or they are uttered in a 
soliloquy by one who is deeply in love. comments 

upon it as follows I 

Jl^l^iPRTRRT I 8T STT^ 1 «t 

3Tf%#^’IT q4 =? arsPRWsrfr: I aw *1%^ 

r 4 gsqt i rt ?4 af W 13 sr 

na^qi: i m 1 nr 

icairgn^ a4 =a asrrei^s^nwraa^a-’ i 

w ^ acfa ?r ssr < gr gfat 

PfaHg^“ii*iTii. ar4 af a g irr g TC <^gi<!ig^i 

;r 8 pn: 1 aisr ^ g iw grtgrai^at ggfir g nsg g 1 

g4 gfg gwMgHsrs(i«tfg4f^4ggtflw: ^rrar fgfr^4%a^ 1 ”. The aig« 

reads which is noticed by att^jR# also. The sr®. g. 

^oa<ls aippisgqgg: for aTjpr5gggg: and 4l^g=qgg(f^: (3parR( 
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69 3Rf3#. 


for bjin^T-* ^PJ;.). 

Our minds lack maturity of judgment, i, e, the mind 
being disappointed does not know what to do. In childhood^ 
one has not maturity of understanding. Here the woman is 
young, and therefore the want of maturity of understanding 
should belong to her ; but is represented here as belonging 
to the lover. Women are timid ; therefore timidity should 
belong to her; but here timidity (of course, due to love) 
belongs to the lover, — We are oppressed or worried. 

Here the causes, etc., belong to the woman, 

but the effects etc, are represented as 

belonging to the hero. Thus ^oj and exist in difierent 
places ( t, e, there is of ) and therefore the 

Bgure is 


It should be noticed here that the due to 

childhood is different from that due to love ; similarly the 
natural timidity of women is different from the flattering of 
heart due to love. But both of them are here regarded as non* 
.different ( i, c, there is between due to 

womanhood and due to love ). It is therefore that the 

ar#. remarks 

• >5=PPI5r %«p^l” P- 130. The remarka 

upon this that, according to the views of 
is always at the root of this figure. ^ 

I” p. 130. Jagannatha says that the figure 

is not everywhere at the root of this figure ; what is 
necesssary everywhere is the as regards the effect 

(as that of explained above) 


I agzfsn wg:, 

spra. I ST ‘5^s| ^s^sTT^s^rr:’ i 

3 %qfiTf%g»TsfeTeiTOTsi*n^ I Ti?Tl%sr 

3 NfTPi. I” PP- 440-441, 


The name is significant, because in it there ia 

absence of the natural co-existence of cause and effect, as said 
by Mammal “gT TWT: 


(p. 50, 1.28). In gg^, there is 
apparent contradiction in saying that the cause remains in one- 
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place and that the eSect is produced in another. So it may be 
thought that is nothing but The author therefore 

proceeds to distinguish between As said 

above with reference to and corresponds 

to an while is something like a rule ( ). 

An 9 TH^ T^ is always more powerful than a rule. So where the 
conditions of satisfied, there can be no 

occurs when two things, well known to reside in different 
places are represented as residing in the same suhstratum; e, g, 
and which reside in different objects, but are 

represented as residing in the same object, viz., the palm; 

on the other hand, occurs when two objects, related as 
cause and effect and generally known to reside in the same 
place, are represented as residing in different substrata. 
Compare K. P. X. ^ I 

irf^'iTraTai. i 3 i^fsrc^^T«rjrwg»i 

I” p- 441. In the effect is 

represented as following even in the absence of the well-known 
cause; in 3T^i% both the cause and effect exist, but in different 
places i, e, in the charm lies in even without 

the well-known cause, while in the charm lies in the 

of and Similarly should be 

distinguisned from Jagannatha remarks that in 

it is not necessary that the two objects should be 
related as cause and effect. What is necessary to constitute 
the figure, according to Jagannatha is that two objects, known 
as generally existing together, should be represented as residing 
in different places. “jrrg=vRrawf^^^ ^ 

jffqhsgoni; I ^ qifqps q«r»r5wq;’ 

I qqr# § ^ ^rra: i” R- G- p- 441. 

The following are some examples of ‘ar^ 

qqqw: i ii’; ‘q^q 

4s’ii 1 4^*ii u* 

( quoted in K. P. X. ) 

38 fg’TJTq; ( Incongruity). 

(I) When the qualities (a) or the actions (b) of a cause 
and its effect are opposed to each other, (II) When an effort 
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fails and some evil result follows; or (III) when there is an 
association ( bringing together or connection ) between two 
things that are incongruous, there is 

It is a general maxim that the qualities of a cause produce 
in the effect similar qualities, ‘qjRuigqi 
Tide II- I- 24. Where the 

poet represents the qualities of the cause as opposed to those 
of the effect, there is (la above ). If, however, the 

qualities of the cause are different from those of the effect 
in the nature of things, there is no e, g, in 

naturally grow on the hills. Therefore the production of 
qualities different from those of the cause must be due to the 
poet’s imagination. 

(p. 58, U. 25-26). This occurs in Padmagupta’s 
Navasahasahkacharita ( I. 62 ). It is cited by Mamma^ and 
Sarvasva as an example of TO 

( ffw ^ 

^ TO- 51# P- Here, we have 

pure ( lit. white ) fame arising from the cause, viz., the 
dark sword, in opposition to the general rule that the qualities 
of the cause produce in the effect qualities similar to 
themselves. The quality ‘darkness’ ( ) of the cause, the 

sword, is opposed to the quality ‘whiteness’ residing in the 
effect, viz., fame. 

This is Kudrata IX. 47. not 

small, t. e, very great. This is an example of I b. Here the 
cause, the heroine, has the action, viz., ‘giving deliglit’ 
expressed by the words ‘arPTO effect, viz* 

separation, caused by the heroine, has the action ‘burning* 
expressed by the verb Therefore the actions of 

the cause and its effect are opposed. 

m (p- 51, IL 11-12). This is an example cf 

II. ( sc^TRt 3TRvC: 

W ^ Here not 

only was the object ( viz. attainment of wealth ) not obtained, 
but, on the contrary, the mouth was filled with salt water 

< ). 


II” there is no as grapes do 
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IFiR ( p. 51, IL 14-15). 

^55?^ II. 4. 12. 

^ wi I ( IP ) ( ^ 

^ ^ ) R^f^ravft >TTg: ( ( %ffer ) 55:^5^. 

Here wo have an association of woods and royal glory ( in 
tte person of Kama ), which are incongruous. The commentator 
K^acharapa says that this is not a proper example of the 
third variety, because Rama, when he went to the woods was 
pot a king ; that, therefore the verse is an example of the 
second, variety, as not only was Dasaratha’s attempt ' to crown 
Rama as frustrated, but an evil result, viz. Rama’s exilo^ 

followed. We may say against this that though Rama was not 
king de/cicto, he was a king de jure and therefore the verse is 
* proper example. 

(p. 51, 11. 18-19). The author cites another 

example of the third variety The verse is S'is'u. 

XIII. 40. 

5 ^%^ gjig^ 'ftmn 1 H S5t: I i 5 po- 

gjipjcnrr «3i*iT iftg’ i” 

p. 444. Here in Yishnu, there is the association of two 
incongruous things, viz., a part of Yishpu is represented as 
swallowing all the worlds; but Yishnu himself ( the ) 

is spoken of as drunk by a woman with a single eye. 

feqj qR =qTO 

3^. P- 123. 

Our author gives no general definition of He only 

mentions three varieties of In this he follows Mammata 

and Ruyyaka. J agannatha defines as 
( an incongruous relation ). It should be noticed that the 
treatment of given in the text is not exhaustive. 

Jagann^tha remarks that in the second variety, we shall have 
to speak of a number of subvarieties; e, g, (a) There may be 
the frustration of the desired object and also the befalling of 
some evil, (b) there may be simply the non-attainment of the 
desired object, (c) there may be simply the befalling of some 
evil. He then shows that the desired object may be four-fold 
and that may be threefold. Yide R. G. pp. 444—447. In 
jl(be third variety ( ) also there are many 
«iribdivisions. We do not refer to them, as for our purpose it 
Is not necessary to do so. 
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We should clearly distinguish between siJid 

( variety I ). It may be said that the verse 
etc. is an example of because there is an apparent contra- 
diction between the two actions 

But this is not so. Here the charm does not lie in the apparent 
contradiction of the two actions by themselves; but it lies in the 
fact that the cause, the woman, and the effect, separation, have 
each of them an action opposed to that of the other. In 
what is charming is the residence in one place of two things 
that are known to reside in different places; in the charm 

lies in the fact that cause and effect are represented as residing 
in different places, although naturally they should reside in 
the same place; but in the charm lies in this that qualities 
or actions pertaining to the effect are opposed to the qualities or 
actions belonging to the cause, 

ii” p. 123. 

The Kuvalayananda and K. G. speak of a figure called 
which is defined by the lat ter as ^ 

Where one makes no effort to obtain what is desired, 
but only desires it and something exactly the opposite happens, 
there is fq^r^. An example is 

TO II’. We think that this should be 

regarded as there will be no end of figures if we go on 

with this hair-splitting. 


Examples of are: — (I) 


I ^ qq II IX. 46.; (II.) 

qt wi I ^ fq 

11 ( quoted by Jayaratha ); (III) ^ 
1 2; q; qq ^ 

5TOTt: 1 H- 


39 ( Equal ). 

^ is the commendation of an object as worthy of another 
on account of the fitness of both for one another. 
refers to the reason why praise is bestowed. 

An example of ^ is 2 ^%qgqn^ etc. (p. 51, 11. 22-23). 
This is Raghu. fq sgfiR ^^3^, 

a?5^q siq^f (nwr ) ^ 
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^ 

)• Here there is a commendation of the union 
of Aja and Indumati, which commendation is due to their 
fituess for one another. 

, Mammata speaks of two varieties of (I) when the two 
things are both good and (II) when both of them are bad. The 
first is illustrated by the verse in the text. An example of 
the second is f%5f 

^ is the converse of the third variety of 

A question may be asked: — ‘why should we not 
regard the converse of the other two varieties of fqqu’ as 
The reply is that the converse of those varieties is not charm- 
ing. To say that the qualities or actions of the cause are 
reproduced in the effect, or that one who was striving to attain 
his object has attained it is not very striking, 

( in the definition of ^ given by 

*Wr*T5^^Rc^T^I I” 3T^. B'. P- 132. 

Jagannatha, however, condemns this remark of the 
and says that ^ also has the same three varieties as 
The examples of the first two varieties are ^ 

%l%q ^gqm i ^ 

n. In the last example, there is a pun on the 
word ftqrr ( g?3' )• Jagannatha says that in 

these examples, there is a charm, which consists in describing 
a cause and its effect as suitable to one another, although 
they are really not so, by representing them by means of %q 
etc. as possessing the same qualities, or in describing the 
attainment of what is desired, although it (the object attained) 
is really by the same process ( by %q etc ). 

I” R. G. p. 452. 

Examples of are:— Jf: ' 

^ Hferr 1 qq: ii 

i m:\ f^fq^ %i4 

efrfHHMIdH II V'll- 
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40 strange ). ” 

When, for the attainment of ihe desired objeat, one doef 
something contrary to it, there is An example is 

etc. (p. 51, 11, 26-27 ). This occurs in the Hitopades'a IL 
**For the purpose of being elevated, he bows down; for the sake 
of his life, he parts with it altogether; for the sake of happiness 
he subjects himself to misery; who is there a greater fool than 
a servant One who wants ( elevation, here used both 

Kterally and metaphorically ) should go up; but the servant, 
wishing for goes down on his knees before his master* 

The servant takes service with the object oi leading a comfort- 
able life; but he has often to lose his life in the service of his 
master. He thinks that by service he will obtain happinesi?, 
but what he really gets is worry and toil. So for obtaining 
what is desired, viz., and he employs means, 

viz., spiinT, and which are exactly the reverse 

of what he wants. 

Jayaratha informs us that the figure was first 

defined by 3?^. h. I ’ s#. ^T. P- 

134. (1^: ) qgj ^ 

CRT I” 31®. g-. 

p. 133. ordinarily means ‘wonderful.’ The figure is 

called because it causes wonder ( in that one tries to 

obtain by means of a particular act a result which is exactly 
the opposite of what generally follows from that act ), 

A question may be asked: — -“What difference is there 
between and that where an effect opposed to the 

cause in its qualities is produced ? The reply is: — In 
when we say ‘he bows down to become elevated* what we first 
understand is that bowing down cannot be the cause of becom- 
ing elevated ( i, e. there is first ) and then we under- 

stand that elevation cannot be the effect of bowing down, being 
opposed to it ( i. e. there is ); while in ( in 

which an effect opposed to the cause is already produced, while 
in an effort is made to produce an effect opposed to the 

cause ), when we say ‘Although the sword is black, it produced 
bright fame,* what we first apprehend is that brightness is an 
effect opposed to the cause (i, c. thers is first) and 

then we apprehend that the blue sword cannot be the cause of 
bright fame ( i. e. there is ), This difference is set 
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forth very concisely by the 3i®, g". as follows : — “g' 5r*I^ 

I ( cRrc’JrRr^a#?! ) i 

5 ( mjw ) I ^T^TT ‘d+ir«ifi®r 

IT#’ I ff c^^JTSTT I” P- 133. Another 

difEerence is pointed out by Jayaratha and Jagannatba. In 
■^if, an opposite effect results of its own accord ; while in 
an effort is made by some person to produce an opposite 
effect, ‘jffrft 1%^ 

jpsTf;^ Tt^ts?r- 

gsjj: I” pp. 133-34; “g sRRftra 

?r«i! I I 

B. G. p. 453. 

Ifc should bs noticed that Dandin, Bhtoaha, Udbha^ 

Manrma^ and' others do not regard as a distinct figure. 

Uddyota regards as not different from 

i ?ri#- 

^i=E!r5ratfw^r2rf i 

isr^TOTreR; i” p. 124. 

Examples of are:— jjg JrggfRSe 

«5F*f®PwrenTl^ 5f¥dl<i'iifiif%=?ra^r i sfrTTJiTrPig^ 3^% %-srr^ 

^rNsqr II quoted in ar®. ?r.; 

^ I 

prfg II 


4 1 ( Exceeding ). 

When, of the container and the contained, one is repre- 
sented as vaster than the other, there is 

»TT^(^olt An example, where the is vaster than the 

3?TfSffr, is %TTfvr^ etc. ( p. 51, 11, 30-31 ). ^ aot known ( by 

all the animals in the sea, because Hari lies in only a part of 
the sea ). The greatness of Hari is apprehended from the fact 
that all the worlds are contained in Hari's side. The excessive 
greatness of the sea ( the 3?T«r^ of ^ ) is understood from the 
feet that the great Hari covers only a part of the sea. 
An example of where the (the thing contained ) 

represented as being vaster than the 3ir?^2f is 
^p, 52, 11. 2-3 ), This is (|fgo I. 23, and is cited by as 
an example of erRr^. It is a description of the great pleasure 
which E^sh^a felt at the approach of the sage Karada. 
^‘gqini'fili' 3IIRT ^Icqgjr: ^ 
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( ’jwf ) sirr r, 

fr^r arvjftiR: armfi^ ^tstrt: g^: 

sftciq': If qrg: ?T 3Tqqfra snj: I” 3^^ p. 125. Here, the body of 
Krshna, in which all the worlds lie without jostling one 
another, and which is therefore the 3 TT^?(, is intended to be 
great. The pleasure due to Narada’s arrival, which must be 
smaller than the body, is here spoken of as not contained in 
the body ( sTf^q' ) and therefore there is the figure called 
remarks 

It should be well borne in mind that the figure occurs 
only when the of the or OTT^f^q^is not true in the 

nature of things, but is due solely to the poet’s imagination* 

f|qo p. 134; 

=q P* reason the 

following verse, though it is cited by the example 

of is not a proper example of it. 

Here the 

vastness of nahhas and the limited extent of the Heaven etc., 
that are described, are well known. Compare 

=q i’ p- 1^5. 

It may be said that is nothing but the third kind of 


( R’^qqti Hf )> since in the former also there is an as- 
sociation of two incongruous things ( i. e, the eri^q is vast, 
while is very small or vice ve^'sa), But this is not 

proper. In two things that are independent ( i. e, not 

related as 3TP?K and aix^q ) and are incongruous with each 
other are brought together, while in two things are 

related as aqqq and and one of them is vast while the 

other is limited. The charm lies not in the incongruity of the 
two things, but rather in the fact that the an^rq or is 

vaster than the arrsTI^q^ aiT-W respectively, =q qf^- 

ft^dv^mRPTd'cqqt- 

IT^qqt: \ 

^^o p. 134. 


Other examples of arf^ are:— gqi^ gqqf^qtqig,* 
q^u%qqq ^ ii K. P. X; Pi^mRq^r 
I ^TR^iRT^r ^ f R- ii 

fR m qqr qqr ^ 

II Ru. IX. 29. 
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42 ( Reciprocal ). 

When two things do the same act to each other, 
there is 3T?^?q’, occurs when two things are represented 

as causing a specialty in each other. The essentials of 3T?3Tt?2i 
are two: — I. Two things must act on each other ; II. The efiect 
produced in each other must be the same. 

is not an example of sTi^q*, because there is 
no reciprocal action; we are told that the lion killed but 
we are not told what 5 r^?f did to the lion. 

I II’ is not an example 

of Here ^w|‘|qfq-q' and qf^ act on each other; but the 

action is not the same. 

An example of is ^ etc. ( p. 52, 11. 5-6 ). 

Here, the night and the moon conduce to each other’s beauty. 

It is not necessary that the two things should produce 
the same action in each other; it is sufficient if they produce 
the same quality (^). An example is 

Examples of sr^fq- are:— q^TT: gTST^^^FT^ 

I srrqtjq^^rr^iTiqisgq ii 

1. 42; -Mt: 1 STTcHT^ 

II !*• X.; q^ij^ffaqiqq^Tif^^^iT iqq i 

gtsft q^i: II R. G. 

43 ( Extraordinary ). 

( I ) When something which is dependent on another 
( as its support ) is represented as existing without it; ( II ) 
when one object is spoken of as being present in many places 
( simultaneously ); ( III ) when somebody, in bringing about 
one result, unexpectedly accomplishes something else also, 
which is impossible; there is which is thus threefold, 

W^e construe the last two lines of the definition as 

think that m 

connects the third kind of with the other two, 

Pramadadasa connects with and takes as equal 

to ( i* )• 

also does the same. We think that both are wrong for 
two reasons: — I. All weighty authority is in favour of our 
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interpretation ( i. e, in taking as ) and 

against that of Pramadadasa. Xo one speaks of the 
effecting of a «f>PT. Carefully note the following words 

t n” 

K. P. X.; ‘zpf ^ t’ 

P- 136. II. Our author, supposing to be right, 

does note cite any example of another being produced 

at the same time. Pramadadasa translates as ‘unconnected 
with the subject.’ This appears to be wrong, as will be 
clear from the word used by the er^. above. 

It should be noted that no definition common to the three 
varieties is given. There are really speaking three figures, 
all of which are called ^ 3^T^f%n%N: I 

p- 136. 

An example of the 1st variety is ©to. ( p, 52, 

11. 11-12 ). This is Rudrata IX. 6; the verse is cited by 
Mammata and the 3 ?^, also- OrdRPl) 

Im ( ^wr; fiK- 3?r^ 

Here 

the ^fT^q" is speech, the well-known support ( aryW ) nf which 
is man. The poets are spoken of as dead and yet their speech 
is represented as gladdening the world even in the absence 
ef poets ( the well-known of speech ). Therefore this 

is an example of the 1st ‘scq* ^ I I 

Although the author does not say so specifically, we must 
understand that in the 2nd variety one thing simultaneously 
resides in many abodes, as said by 

f^q^ B ftcftqt l’ p. 136. An example 
%a etc- ( P- 52, IL 13-14 ). Here, the 

king is represented as seen in many places at the same time* 
It is not really possible that one man can be in many places 
at the same time. The king is represented to be in many 
places, because to his enemies, in whose hearts he has struck 
terror, he is everywhere. 


An example of the 3rd variety is ^f|;un etc. (p, 52) 11* 15-1 6). 
This is Raghu. VIIL 66, and is cited by K. P. Aja, bewailing 
the loss of his wife, sums it up in this fine verse. 

Her e Peath is represented as depriving Aja of everything suck 
as a minister, friend, disciple etc. in depriving him of 
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Examples of are:— I. 5 ^ § 

q !(^|fa:wra ; i n R. g.; 

n. ^?ri?r I ^ir 

f?rqi<4rrJ)vfII ^ix. 8.; III. rw: 

qtfk’I s’Tl'irfgt. II quoted by sfif^ with 
the remark * 3 t^ ^ npr: =qqiK 


■4 fqflq: 1’ 


44 aimrcTt ( Frustration ). 

■ %5T (gqr^^T) JISTT^^JR^ q?3 (p4oi) %% 

g qt^ %gr 3p^: ^f^urr (mfs^m) f# (ti^) anqRr-*. If a 

certain thing, which is done by one man by a certain ineane, 
is undone by another by the same means^ there is An 

example is inrfet I ^WSSIW :5f%4terp 

n* verse occurs in Rajas'ekhara’s Viddbas'a- 

labhanjika ( I Act )» Our author cites it as an example of 
also, %%iit ) 3 [i 4 ( qw ) SITt 

I5rr >?q (52ittoi ^iifqfTcT) m: 

ftiq: ) 5if44t: { fliqqft JRqi^g^: ) ^ 

31X51 ) Cupid was burnt by S'iva with his eye; 

but here, women are represented as re-vivifying Cupid by 
that very means ( i. e. by the eye ). Therefore there is szn^fHT* 
‘sR ?Tf%qc4 f^RTf^iir^i i>R 2 Rif^: 

3 W t^54 l M l44 551 41q:ft5l4 I 5W ^^14551551 JT^q^njcRL 
P* 138. It should be noted that the poet represents 
the eye of S'iva and the eye of the women as non-different; 
while in reality the two are different. 


< The following are the essentials of sqy^ r ^ ; — I. Something 
must have been accomplished by a certain person with a certain 
means; II. What has been accomplished must be frustrated 
by another u'zik the same means; III. The representation must 
be poetical and not mere matter of fact. When the same 
cause produces two opposed effects, in connection with different 
substrata, there is no 

^ fffTprr: H”. Here there is no 
o 2 fxqi^, because the state of things can be explained by the 
fact that great men are quite different from ordinary men. 


The figure is called because it is the cause of the 

frustration of a thing already accomplished, as said by Mam- 
juate %5Tf^r5q5gsnf<^l5RT3t 851515:’. 
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When the contrary of a certain act 

is justified by the same reason with facility, that is also 
The essentials of this s^frEfr^ — I, Some person must repre- 

sent a certain cause as probably producing a certain effect; II, 
Another person must represent that very caz^ss as capable of 
producing exactly an opposite effect and with greater ease 
than the first. This second variety also is called because 

in it there is a frustration of the effect that was represented 
as probable. 

p. 139. 

An example of this szfiqjcT is etc. (p. 52, 11. 22-25). The 
first half of the verse is spoken by the husband and the second 
by the wife. ^ 3Tf 

( ^ ) ( '^om. Sing, of m. ), ) 

3T% ^ ^ ) i ^ 

( W ^ : ) ( art ) ^ ( ^ ) 

^ ^ ( ^3^ ) 3TrqT^ 5-^ ^ ). 

Here the husband mentions the tenderness of the heroine as a 
reason against her accompanying him ( on a journey ); but the 
heroine on the other hand represents it ( tenderness ) with 
still greater force as a reason for accompanying him. 

The difference between the first and the second kind of 
is as follows: — In the first a certain thing is already 
accomplished by some person with a certain means and another 
person with the same means frustrates it; while in the second, 
^ certain thing is put forward by a person as probably 
producing some effect ( z. e. the effect is not already produced 
as in the first ) while another represents that very thing as 
more easily capable of producing exactly the opposite effect. 

i ^ ft: ^ 

p. 139. 

It may be said that in the example etc., the husband 
not only failed to persuade his wife to stay at home ( 
enr^nrfH ) but the wife represented the excuse brought forward 
by him as a stronger reason for her accompanying him ( f. e, 
there is ); and therefore the 2nd variety of 

is nothing but the second variety of To this objection 
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we reply; — In the desired effect does not follow and 

moreover there is some evil resulting; while in it 

cannot be said that what is first put forward as a probable 
effect is not an effect at all. It is an effect ; but another 
person represents that an effect opposed to the first can mor^ 
easily be brought about by the same means. 

^ ^ p- 296. 

It will have been noticed by the careful reader that id 
®tc., there is as made clear by the words 

and Jayaratha says that 

is not possible without The representation that one 

person frustrates what has been accomplished by another 
with a certain means by that very means cannot be explained 
otherwise than by supposing that the one excels the other. 

‘^Sf^ i I ( the 

reading of I =2Trat^tf%;: >’ 

31^. p. 138; ‘3T^?rr^ EW^ ET • 

w«nfe-^ liET^srrT^f%c^TfE[# 5T^'3n^Enj?r*n' 

Ancient writers like Dandin and Bhamaha do not define 
at all. Mammata speaks of the first variety only. . Our 
author follows the 3 ?^. J agannatha says that in 
etc. the figure is nothing but Vide his remarks^ 

R. G. p. 460. 

Examples of sjrTErRT are:— I. 

I e^ErgCi'ni: ii E- G-; H- 

ftEf Hf ETf iFIETEr^TETf^: I 

c.; ‘Eii^ ^ i 

^^resTRJf.’ para 10 ( our edition ) quoted in thd 

ai®. with the remark 

ETi^rf^ ETcHERif^d •sUf?'’! 

45 (Garland of Causes). 

When each preceding object is spoken of as the cause of 
each succeeding one, there is ^RtrpnST- example is 

etc. ( p. 53, 11. 3-4 ). g^jj^knowledge of the S'astras ( ‘g# 
HI- 77.). of learned men. 
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Bere the company of learned men is the cause of knowledge^ 
which again is spoken of as the cause of modesty^ which ia 
the cause of the afEection of the people. 


The name given to the figure is significant, 

because here a number of causes are spoken of as connected 
with one another in a peculiar manner ; c. g. which ia 
the effect of becomes the cause of and so on. 

The charm here lies in the peculiar sequence of causes and 
effects. P- 


J ayaratha and J agannatha say that this figure occurs 
also when each succeeding object is the cause of each preceding 
one ( and not merely when each preceding object is the cause 
of each succeeding one, as said in the text ). ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ I*. An example of 

this is ^ 1 

^ m II’ 

Jagannatba remarks that the repetition of the same word 
in tho same sense is not a fault in this figure. If another 
word were employed in the same sense, it would obstruct the 
recognition of the object and the intended meaning would not 
flash at once on the mind; therefore the employment of two 
different words in the same sense would constitute a fault iU 
this figure ^ I 


I’ G- P- ^62. 

Jagannatha farther observes that in this figure we should 
preserve symmetry, if strikingness is to be produced. If wo 
begia with the express mention of something as a cause, then 
we must speak of the cause of that thing and so on ; or we must 
speak of the effect of that thing as the cause of something else 
and so on. Or if we begin with the express mention of some'* 
thing as an effect, we must speak of the effect of that and so on 
or we must speak of .that effect as due to something else and 
so on. ^ 

*n I ari^ sjjg;: h 13 ^fttP > 

Jibuti n 1 3?jq:srr g 

51^ gowqjqt » 5pnfs% 

3 ]^ 5RTg^5W3T% gw}^; II’ 
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^ f^-* ^ronMf ^ arrai^rf^ t 

q>K i n^q f 3^^^ 5T«nig^^: i..-^ f%^: ^noift^rrWraT 

gursi«4t sr 


46 ( Serial Illuminator). 

When several objects are, in succession, connected with 
the same attribute, there is Our author’s definition 

is not quite clear. According to Mammata and Buyyaka the 
essentials of 7TR5r^biqj are: — I. Many objects are connected with 
the same attribute; II. Each preceding object serves as a quali- 
fication of each succeeding one 

I* K. P. 

An example of is etc. ( p. 53, !!• 8-9 ). 

( 3TmTR^ ), ^ ^ ( 3iiHiR?rr ), ^ (s^) 

t# { aErmri^: ), mr ). Here, the bow, the 

arrows, the head of the enemy, the earth etc. are all con- 
nected with the single action ( obtaining or reaching ), 

as in the figure ^IxRj, where some some things 

are connected with the same Moreover each preceding 
object serves as a qualification of each succeeding one ; the bow 
serves as a qualifiotation of the arrows by making them reach 
the head of the enemy, the arrows oblige the head by enabling 
it to reach the earth, and so on. Uddyota 

(in the text ariHTfeTT: ) ^ I ^ ^t^- 

^ ^ ^M&**** 

iK^qqiR; I” p. 67. 

The reason why the figure is called is:^As in 

so here also many objects are connected with one and the 
same attribute, just as many objects are illumined by a single 
lamp. Besides here many objects are linked together, each 
preceding one qualifying each succeeding one. 

Mammal defines after ^brqr, intimating thereby 

Idiat it is a kind of or very similar to it. Our author, 

following the 0 ., defines it after cfeRU|q|t; 5 | and before 
because here the charm really lies in the linking 
together, as it were, of certain objects. The a#. says that 
it is not proper to define it after ^brqi. Jayaratha says that 
the word is not used in the same sense in which it is used 
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in the word ( where many are mentioned one 

after another in connection with a single ), In 

means a simple collection of things ( which are, as it were, 
huddled up together without one being linked with the other ); 
while in means ‘a chain’, because here each 

preceding object qualifies each succeeding one and there- 
fore the objects are linked together so as to form a chain. 

cannot be a variety of as in it there is no %q«y 
intended between and ^ etc.; in is admitted 

by all to be implied. The reason why writers like Mamma^ 
defined after ^iTysR is that there is illumination 


( of many objects by a single attribute ) here also, as in 

1^1’ 3y^. ff. 

p. 141; ^ ^ 1 ^ 


I’ 


p. 142. 


The difference between and T yT g Tc (|qq> is as follows: — 

In qjTI^iyr^y and in 3qr55r«{iqqi also, each preceding thing is 
connected with each succeeding one ; but in the former, each 
preceding object is the cause of each succeeding one, while in 
the latter, each preceding object only qualifies each succeeding 
one. 


Examples of Tyr^y^tq^ are:— 55 : q^: qgrqr^^CT 

I H ^ iprtsflr ^ 11 k:. d. ie io7; ^ 

qrrr: ^ 

tTFT# ^ ^ HPTIT2 BPlt** 

p. 23, Jiv.; p. 41 of Hall’s ed. ). 


47 (Necklace). 

If each succeeding thing is affirmed or denied as an 
attribute of each preceding thing, there is ^qn^, which is 
thus two-fold. An example of the first variety where each 
succeeding thing is affirmed as an attribute of each preceding 
^ ^ 1 4-15 ). 

qt^iRT: ) 

i^qui does not simply mean ‘adjective* 
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in Sanskrit, is anything ( whether a noun or adjective ) 

which serves to distinguish one thing with which it is 
connected from other things or which gives a special character 
to a thing known in a general way. 

1’ p. 141. 


In the above example, is affirmed as a qualification 

of the lake, bees are introduced as a qualification of lotuses,, 
singing is mentioned as a qualification of the bees and the 
excitement of love as a qualification of the humming. So 
here each succeeding thing is affirmed as a qualification of 
each preceding one. 

An example of the second variety is ^ 
etc. ( p. 53, 11. 16-17 ). This is Bhatti. II. 19. It 

is a description of autumn. ^ There was no 

water that was not graced with fair lotuses, ^ ^ 

(s=^Pr 

?r: ^ ^ 3%^ ^ Here 

stands as a qualification of water in a negative 
form, appears negatively as a qualification 6i the 

lotus, qi^ 3 %^ is put forward as a qualification of the bees. 
Therefore there is a negation of each succeeding thing as an 
attribute of each preceding thing. 


Is a kind of having only one string of pearls, 
‘si'lfid 1 ^ ?i^5rin?fT ii* ' 

wir^o II. 6. 106. The remarks I 

^ W The figure is called because here the pre* 

ceding thing and succeeding thing present one connected, 
chain ( as two pearls in a chain do ).* 

(p. 53, 11. 18-22). Sometimesr 

each preceding is affirmed or negatived as a qualification 

with reference to each succeeding thing. An example is 
etc. Here in the first sentence the is and the 

is this is affirmed as a qualification ( ) 

of in the next sentence; the ‘lotuses* is affirmed 

as a qualification of the bees and so on. The same holds goocT 
in the case of negativing the in one sentence as a 

in the next, gives as an example the following: — 

!T 3^^' 5T 5n%w: I Jn%%3 ^ 'dtfe sr ii’* 

It should be remembered that Mamma^ and Bnyyaka speak. 
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of only that where each succeeding thing is affirmed or 

negatived as a of each preceding thing. Jagannatha’s 

treatment is the same as our author’s. 

The distinction between aiid ( of the first 

sort ) is: — In the former, each preceding thing lends some 
charm to each succeeding thing, as in etc.'; 

while in the latter, each succeeding thing enhances the charm 
of each preceding one, as in ^ etc. 

a?^. p. 141. The difference between and 

( of the 2nd sort, where each preceding is affirmed 
or denied as a of each succeeding thing ) is that in the 

former all the things are connected with one and the same 
attribute, while in the latter they are not necessarily so. The 
distinction between and is that in^the former 

the relation between the two things is that of 
while in the latter it is 

J agannatha remarks that does not deserve to be 

a separate figure, but should be regarded as a sub-variety of 
the second kind of t^^R^ ( where each preceding 

is affirmed or negatived as a of each succeeding thing )• 

The only condition is that the obligation conferred on each 
succeeding thing by each preceding should be the same 

He further observes that cannot be a variety 

of for reasons which we have already mentioned in our' 
notes on qRjp(bRJ. *^^^3 ^ mi i 

t f% 3 I' R. G. p. 328. 

“ ^ \ cJ^^TT R SET 

#tt 3^ i’ 

ftmrqt qirwr: u.. 

tTR ( ) RRWTRffTRTJ 1 R 

WRFRf Rreft^ ^qqiffRTR 1 ^ RfffiRffffT- 

cR^RR^R I” R, G. p. 464. 

^ Examples of r^r^ are RRTlfi t R 

fe^RTR \ 6155RT: II RIRZI^* 167; 

RTR^R flRTl^ I Rf#5T#J^ R3 RTRSIiRFIR^- 
R^SR^II in. 
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48 (Climax.) 

When the things to be described gradually rise in excelle- 
nce, there is An example is etc. ( p. 53, 11. 25-26 ). 

This is Rudrata VII. 97. ^ 

I fra (I- 16 .) 

(^) ^I’TT, st (mt ^)j ^ 

ia^T%qls^R^lT& ), ^ fra3 

TOWHT 3RStl4w»b ( ) ( ^ST )• Here each 

succeeding thing is better than each preceding one, and the 
highest pitch of excellence is reached in the beautiful woman 
beyond whom the description cannot proceed, 

Jagannatha remarks that this figure occurs not only when 
the excellence gradually rises (so that the thing last, mentioned 
is the best of all), but also when each succeeding object is 
represented as worse than each preceding one ( so that the 
last is the worst of all ), An example of this ^ ( which 
corresponds here to ‘Anti-climax' ) is “ 

^ \ ft 5T ii” P- 

The figure is properly called because in it we have 
excellence rising by steps. The calls it 

Jagannatha says that this figure occurs not only when 
many things are mentioned as rising in excellence one after 
another, but also when the same thing, on account of difference 
of condition, rises in excellence. An example is 

l» R. G* p. 465. 


The four figures, ^RcjTrr^, 

based upon ( chain ). A question is raised by Jayaratha 

and Jagannatha whether the four should be separately defined 
or whether we should have only one figure called with 

the above four figures as its varieties. They both come to the 
conclusion that the four figures must be separately defined^ 
lor otherwise, we shall have^to define only and %q«r, by 

parity of reasoning, and need not define 
OT etc. Vide the er^. H- ft* P- 1^0 

461 and p. 466. 
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Examples of are: — ^ 31*1^ ?lTt 3^ 

I ii 

(ff#fe?rT 73. 1. ); urg^Jf Hit Hig^ ^ I wffic# 

=^nff ?ERn^ II i"^- 127. 


49 zr«ina^* 5 . ( Relative Order). 

2I^3^eRT ( 'RT«IRlf ) 3f=^5r-' ( ) (cr^)^l<i\*^^* 

When a reference is made to objects in the same order in 
which they have beea already mentioned, there is 
An example is etc, ( p. 53, 1. 29-p, 54 L 2 ). ^wO^Pdi 

( ^ Hsrrfi^). 

^%oirfer: Hlfg ( 313%^ 

"ITfg^Rq- ^^ntrRSg,), 

^Wl^r: ( qa-TIwf WHlt: ) ( 

W^), ^ SHH H9ir: ?i^fli ft*r: ( 


- ) HIl%«b«(i^Ri: ( )• 

These words are addressed by some woman to a person who is 
away from his beloved respecting the latter’s condition. Here 

Q-re connected as agents with 


respectively and as objects with 


and ^g^Tpcf^r respectively. 


The ^.defines and explains as follows: — 

1 3^4 witer- 1 ^ 

»T«rT^ I 

pp. 148-149. 


Some writers like Vamana call this figure 
is one of those figures that occur even in the most ancient 
writers on rhetoric. Dandin says 

^ ll’ ^73. Bhamaha tells 

us that was the name given to this figure by the 

xhetorician ( ?^ ? ) | h ^RS[4 1 

ii” H- S8. 

Jayaratha and Jagannatha question the propriety of 
oalling a figure of speech. What is called «rin^^ 

merely the absence of the fault called er q ^t r. The fault eni^ 
occurs when a number of things mentioned in a particular 
order are not again referred to in the same order, such order 
being necessary for some reason or other, e, g. in ?T^Tipf^ 
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S'iva being mentioned first should naturally 
be connected with ( the wheel ); but it is not S'iva who 
bears the wheel. Therefore there is The mere 

absence oE a fault does not constitute a figure. To constitute 
a figure there must be some charm due to the poet's imagination. 


cT^ T’ 3?^. {^. pp, 149-150. 

Vide R. G. p. 478. The Uddyota, while admitting the force 
of the above remarks, says that was looked upon as a 

figure, because there is a certain strikingness in referring 
in the same verse to many things again in the same order 
in which they have been once mentioned, 


I’ p. 80. 


Examples of are : — f 

^TRgtjpj; || 3 =^;t‘» HIj 
Sf5ifiTM3^5FT i 

II ( In the last there is also. ); q^J^J^JiraW- 

5^^;5iq>5iTfJr?T: i ^r:ii n. 90 

( quoted in the 


50 tr^fnr: ( Sequence ). 

(I) When the same thing is (a) or is made to be (b) in 
many places in succession or (II) when many objects are (c) 
or are made to be (d) in the same place in succession, it is 
termed 

An example of I a is ^ etc. (p. 54, IL 6-7). This 
is Kumar a-s am. V. 24. The verse is spoken of with reference 
to ParvatT, who was practising austerities in order to secure 
S'iva as her husband, ( qy#^: ) ( 3T%^Rg ) 

^lirr:, ( ), ( sFFfit^ 

i^qrar: ^ 

^'5i?rT: ^rr^: ), ( qsira; ) ^^')3 ( 

3f«pqt5[^q’: ^rf*I (snurO- Here, one object, viz. first 

rain-drops, is represented as occupying in succession, Par- 
-vatl’s eyelashes, lower lip, breasts, the dimples on the skin 
^nd the navel. 
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An example of 11 c is etc, (p. 54, IL 8-9). ^ 

tnr Here in one and the same place, viz., 

the enemy’s city, many objects, viz. gay women, and wolves, 
erows and female jackals, exist in succession. 

An example of I b, where one thing is made to be ( ) 

in many places is etc. ( p. 54, 11. 10-11 ). It is Kumara- 
sam. V. 11. It speaks of the change that came over Parvati as 
regards her occupations when she began to practise penance. 

t:) 

fif 

) 

Here, the same object, viz. the hand, is made to be in 
different places in succession, i, e* before the austerities, the 
hand was employed in dying the lower lip and in playing with 
a ball, while after the austerities were begun, it was employed 
in cutting kus'a grass and in telling the beads of the rosary. 

An example of II d is etc. ( p, 54, 11. 12-13 ). 

% ( 51^ ) Jpqt: ( ^fTtt ( ‘s^RIS^ 

IIL 3. 166, ) fK-' eiTdftw: 

a r aft^^ ; Here in one and the same object, viz." the 

breasts, many objects are made to be in succession, viz* 
necklaces when the husbands of the women ware living, large 
drops of tears when they were dead. 

The name given to this figure is quite significant. 

The word according to the sutra of Panin i 

W ( 'IT® ni. 3. 38; ‘^qjjiHTS STST^mTT-' ar^W^T-' I TIST 'T^lt^T: • 
3T3Mt«^ %»i; I ^STS^iT I ar^qTrr: 1 1^. 4r. ) means 

sequence ( ^ ), as the affix qo 3 [^ is applied to the root ^ with 

only when sequence is to be conveyed. In the figure, there 
is a sequence ( qqxq ); t. e. the figure is q^[tqqg^ and hence the 
figure itself is called tpnq. Compare qq 
I’ p. 150 ; 

( ST^'NlRcTIfl^l) I’ p- 305. 

It was said above that one thing is ( ) or is made to 

^ ) in many places or many things are or are made to 

be in one place. What is meant by q i q % is not * natural 
existence’ and by what is meant is not *artifieiid 

existence.’ These words simply indicate that in one no causal 


( '5sCr^TTT5Jm: 
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agenoy is mentioned, while in the other it is mentioned; e, g, 
etc., no one is mentioned as making the drops of 
rain exist in many places, while in etc. the hand is 

made to be in many places by an agent who is expressly 
mentioned (in the word ^). Compare 

i ?5 ^ ( p. 54, IL 14-17 ). In these varieties 

( ^ )> place ( erpTi^ ) is either a collection ( hence looked 
upon -as one) or not (i.e. there are several distinct places). 

means example, in the verse ‘fecTT^ 

etc. the rain drops successively exist in the eyelashes etc.^ 
which are several distinct things ( and not a collection or 
aggregate ). In the example etc. the several objects 

that are to be placed somewhere ( ), viz, wolves etc. 

( errf^ includes also ) exist in succession in the 

enemy’s city, which is an aggregate 
( itefWi;. ^ ). In the verse etc. the 

( viz. and ) are because they cannot 

form an aggregate, belonging, as they do, respectively to the 
past and the present. In the verse etc. the hand 

successively exists in many places, which form an aggregate 
( i. fl. and form one group and and 

form another ). Our author here borrows .the words of the 
am. I ^ 

I’ P- 151. 

^ ^ (p. 54, U. 17-18). The distinction 

between ( 2nd variety, where one thing exists in many 
places ) and ( of the first sort, viz. where one thing exists 
in many places ) is that in. the former one thing exists in many 
places simultaneously, while in the latter one thing exists in 
many places in succession. For example in 
king is seen in many places at the same time, while in 

the drops of rain exist in many places in succession and 
not at one and the same time. We shall deal with the di- 
stinction between tpq^ and iu our notes on the 

Matter figure. 

It must be well borne in mind that the representation 
that one thing resides in many places in succession or that 
many things successively reside in the same place must be 
poetical in order to constitute the figure Where one 
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thing naturally resides in many places in succession or many 
reside in one place as a matter of fact, there is no Alaiikara. 

<! ? )■«> 5T ?pr •’ P- ^81. If this ^ero not so, 

the -vrords ‘ef?f ^ ga^ET^gJII RS:’ would constitute an example 
of tnit^r. 

Examples of qq^q- are : — %5Thrd=^- 
ft(trCT dq f < gT 1 f3^ qr^ jq: 

(awMin. II ( ^ )j T^qrrg Owen’s q* 

«mrq:i qqsg^qqsri^^fqqTfir: ?r qm^ ?T5m: fliqifJf: ii XVI.)i 
Jtqj^RRrer f^icqT ti^^s^^idraf =q fq^q.! ^ <.WH<tqi'^3% 

gqr n R- gi. 

5 1 ( Barter ). 

The exchange of a thing for what is (1) equal, (2) lesser 
or (3) greater is ^ means ‘of equal value,’ 

qqqr qqqqq^: (p. 54, U. 21-22). i?niis^ (iq^qqi) qjzi^ 

«f2TT^ Here in the first half, the woman gives 

a glance to her lover and takes away his heart. There is an 
exchange here and that exchange is of two things of the same 
value (1), In the latter half, the lover gives his heart and 
receives the fever of love. He exchanges the heart for fever, 
which being dangerous, is ( a thing of less value than what 
he gave ) { 2 ). 

^ (p. 54, 11. 24-25). This verse is cited as an 

example of by the S(^m: ( ) ^rerg?; 

^Ptoi: ( ^ ) BTgqr ^fqq qrNqt ( ^iiijq ^fMtq, 

^ 5i^«hSq<oqqiq; ( srM: q;^ qw 

sq%q, b'M f^qr ^iq^q g$: qTqsqq: ^ 

( q?.fe<.''iq==gw ) q^r-' q?tqq. HereJa^yus gave up a thing of 
small value, viz. his shattered body, and received in return 
spotless fame, a thing of great value ( 3 ). 

is defined as by our author. In ordinary 

life, there must be two persons for an exchange of two things. 
A must give to B something (say a maund of rice) and receive 
from B something ( say a maund of wheat ) or A must receive 
from B something and then give something in return to B, 
This mutual giving and taking must exist in the figure alao» 
liOt us see whether it is so in the examples given by our author*. 
In the first verse, there are two persons. The woman gives a- 
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glance to her lover and receives from him in return his heart; 
the lover gives his heart to his beloved and receives fever of 
love from her ( i. e, caused by her ). But in the second ex- 
ample, Ja^yus gives up his body, but there is no one to whom 
he gives it; he receives, in return for the body, pure fame 
but there is no one to give it ; so that in this verse there is a 
single person. The essentials of a real barter are not satisfied 
in this verse. The question naturally arises : — what meaning 
is attached to by our author 1 Does he use it in the 

same sense in which it is used in ordinary life, or does he mean 
by it simply this much that a man should abandon something 
and receive something else? The reply is: — Our author seems 
to have purposely left the word undefined. Wo have 

shown above that in the first verse the strict meaning of 
is taken, but not in the second. There is a sharp conflict of 
opinion as regards the essentials of among writers on 

Rhetoric. There are two schools, one represented by Mamma^ 
and Jagannatha and the other by the Alahkarasarvasva and 
Vamana. Our author, without following any particular school, 
seems to have made a compromise by accepting the views of 
both schools. 


According to Mammata, one must give to another a thing 
belonging to one^s self and receive from that person another 
thing belonging to that person. says 

which the Uddyota remarks 
I ^ 1 i’ 

pp. 91-92. According to this view, the verse ^ 
etc, cited by our author, would not be an example of 
The on the other hand says that in qft ffa one must 

abandon something belonging to oneself ( it need not be given 
to another ) and take something else ( not necessarily belon- 
ging to another. It appears that such a case cannot be dist- 
inguished from that variety of Paryaya where many things are 
successively referred to as occupying one place. That is, ac- 
cording to the there need not be two persons in 

One of the examples cited by is 

II’ - Here there is a single person, viz. Parvatl, 

who abandoned her ornaments ( but did not give them to some 
one and receive from him something in return for the 
ornaments ) and began to wear bark garments. This verse 
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would not be an example of barter according to Mamma^ 
as there is no real barter in it. Jagannatha sides witb 
Mammata. Fide his remarks “sjN 
m*iw*i*d wjpt JT g 

5^, *rw ‘^ftmwrmt®TTrat ^1^ cq^ qi'Ni^f^r qqwsqp 

^^Ntwaro^q l” B- G. p, 482. 


It should be remembered that the barter spoken of must 
be due to the poet’s imagination merely, and must not be one 
of ordinary life. For example, the words 

?nr are not an example of 

tg ^ 3 1 ^ I’ 

R. G. p. 482. 


The distinction between and is as follows 

In the former there is no barter, while in the latter there tt. 
To explain : — when, in one thing resides in many places 

in succession, that place from which the thing goes away to 
another place, receives nothing in return ; e. g, in 
etc. the eyelashes, from which the drops travel on to the lip, 
receive nothing in return for the drops ; similarly in the other 
examples of qq’hli there is no barter intended or expressed. In 
on the ether hand, whether we follow the view of 
Hammata or of Ruyyaka, there is giving up and taking, Ja^yus 
gave up his body in return for fame. It is for this reason Uiat 
the following verse is an example of tprref and not of 
although the word occurs in it : — 

q«snnq* I q% 

p. 7. Here Is said to have given up ^( 3 ^ but is not said 

to have received something else in its place and hence the poet 
does not wish to fix our attention on the change of the state of 
a thing, but rather on the change of the place of a thing i, c* 
he intends and not 


Examples of sHtFu ^TcSrPIT q^g <qqr I 

n ^ ^ VII.78; 

\ 

II { quoted by K.T.); ^ 

^ qqfSiqr it v. 32. 
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52 ( Special Mention ). 

ir«TT5 ^ srft 

( 3I«IW 3r«rqT an^: ( 

When, with or without a query, there is, owing 
to the very mention of a thing, the exclusion of something 
else similar to it, whether that exclusion be expressed or 
implied, there is 

is one of three technical terms often met with in 
•writings on the and The three terms are 

They are concisely defined in the 
following f^anr; ’Tr%% i =? itnt 

II’ P- 59- ^ is that which enjoins 

something which is not at all known from any other source j 
€. g. the Vedic sentence * fciqzfi T ^ is a because 

it enjoins something, viz. z^pr, as a means of going to heaven, 
which - is not known from any other source. A is an 

injunction which restricts something to one out of several 
possible alternatives and hence excludes the other alternatives. 
An example is ^ ^ Sacrifice is laid down as a duty. 

It cannot be performed without a plot of ground and hence we 
know indirectly that a plot is necessary for the sacrifice. A 
plot may be even or uneven; so it may follow that a sacrifice 
may be performed either on a level spot or on an uneven one 
(f. e, there is qT^^pnfn)- The injunction restricts 

the performance of sacrifice to a level piece of land only, to 
the exclusion of an uneven piece of land. It may be asked 
what is the difference between and Rzpr? In there is 
merely an injunction as to something not known from any other 
source ; in ^zrzT, one of two alternatives being possible, we 
are restricted to one, to the exclusion of the other. In 
there is pure injunction of something otherwise unknown and 
nothing more ; in we are ordered to follow a special 

course in doing a thing known from another source, 
performs a single function; performs two, it restricts us 
to one out of two possible alternatives and also excludes the 
other. Another example of is 

separate the chaff from the grains of rice in two ways, either 
by peeling off with our nails, or by pounding with a pestle 
and mortar. The sentence restricts us to the 

mortar and pestle, to the exclusion of separating the chaff with 
the nails. It lays down that (freeing from the chaff) 
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must be brought about by and forbids the use of nails. 

Tide *HJnn«rr ^ gi^:’ ^ jft. IV. 2. 24 sriN^N 

^,3 I w nn:. rRT mn:, ?i?r I N «w 

fw: t «Rr nth: H 

i) and =N HcNNTHTNTg.’ <J^. »ft. IV. 2. 26. 

Ar is \rhich restricts us to one of the many things 

which may be possible simultaneously and all of which accrue 
independently of the injunction and hence it merely serves to 
exclude the others. The import of is therefore not 

injunctive at all but merely prohibitive. An example of 
is Hunger can be allayed by eating 

the flesh of hares or dogs or of any other animal ( {. c. there is 
). The sentence therefore, restricting as it appears to 
do the permission of eating only to the five five-nailed animals^ 
serves merely to exclude other five-nailed animals ( such 
a dog etc: ). The distinction between |%fq and 
is : — enjoins upon us something otherwise unknown 
as in H we do not obey this injunction 

we shall incur sin. In w^e are forbidden a thing 

( out of two, which are both possible at the same time ). If we 
have to eat flesh at all, we must restrict ourselves to five-nailed 
animals. The above qft^^T does not lay down 
in the manner of a for if that were so, he who does not 

eat the flesh of the five animals would incur sin. Therefore 
what that text does is to permit the eating of the flesh oi 
the five and to /orlid the eating of the flesh of other animals. 
In ftfq the purpose is efoq^^fnTTHT^qmm^r, while in 
the purpose is purely The distinction between 

And q^^^qj is : — In the former, there is the enjoining 
of something and also the of something else; in the 

latter there is merely the of something else. For example, 
in ^ ^ the sacrificer is ordered to perform the 

sacrifice on a level piece of ground and is forbidden an 
uneven piece of ground. If he performs the sacrifice on an 
uneven piece of ground he will incur sin. In q^ 
we are not ordered to eat the flesh of five five-nailed animals; 
what the sentence really means is to prohibit the eating 
of other animals. Vide for farther information the 
onqifq^^ I. §1; the p. 155; P. L. M. p. 28 and 

E. G. p. 48$. *‘«l^Rn5ifH5irw f%fq: 1 35^- 

I # MW qqi ^ 
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qftwTT I ^ ‘<rar «ra5raT vr^:’ 
IW?T !!• sttk s^: 5Rnf?5 ^?rto 

I’ iJtwi^r; “ff i^: 

^ f^JTRflf^: { H^: I ? ) 

fifi5ft(frni5i»)i^M4'<Rr?r ^ i ^ 

*iw*JN'r4^?iif5>c^<f I ?55irr4^fti i ^nfir fi<4wiit 

^ ^iR'rtH; > 3mRTr*n4 i ?T4M'hKi<iH<ijiHigMR^<>'i«i>^if«n4 

fepTPTts«i7??i?:Ri4wT^i44^ ^ ?ri i 

»r?f«rT:’ f?n?r^^5nraw>T^'^f^inwc74^^ i 
^'jRitsjmisR I 5T«n?4 {!■ ’raRf if?(^R5ra^ Rrhkwi 

^^^rr^r^ra;!” f^o p- 155. 

Ifc will hare been noticed from the foregoing remarks on 
fSf^ and qRxH^T they have one thing in common, vi*., 

there is the exclusion of an 
uneven piece of ground ( over and above the command that a 
sacrifice is to be performed on a level plot ); and in q^ qw«T^ 
the words are really intended to forbid the eating of 
Other five-nailed animals ( and are not intended to lay down 
anything ). It is for this reason that Grammarians include 
tinder as said by P. L. M. “ ‘q^ 

I fw 

qRti^^ TS ft sqrqJI^ i” P- 28. For the same reason 

Rhetoricians include under qR ^ ^ gz rr as remarked by the 

( in definition 

smntqj^ qR#^’ ) i qq qr^qqft ^ 

3*iqc^RTrq^ qif^^ l’ p- shall see later on how 

and qR^^T ( strictly so called ) are both included under 
qft^^qr the stt^^iR^s* 

When a thing, which is known from other sources (qrrpJIT" 
^^f^STRT ), is yet made the subject of an express assertion, it 
terminates in the exclusion of another thing similar to it, for 
there is no other purpose which such an express mention can 
serve. The mention of such a thing is the figure qR ^ ^ q r* ^ha 
special mention of a thing may by preceded by a question (I), 
or not (II). In each of these two cases the thing to be mc- 
cluded may be expressly mentioned >(a), or it may be implied 
(b). Compare “sTRfTft^T 3fft JRRrRoI SHF^ 

P. li. M. p. 27 ; %r ?RR«rT i 

^IT=i^Hl4(^|VRT I’ 3f^. H* P* V®*- 
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An example of I a is ^ etc. (p. 54, 11. 31-32). This 
Oocurs in K. P. and Subba. ( No. 2537 ). gf# (sTf?: 

fill.* airqfeTq: g?:^ 3>'q^), qtq:=gOTHTft:,‘ 

aiffusa ( g#»II#r ); 5f^:. Here a question is first asked 

and then a special assertion is made ; we know from the Itihasas^ 
Faranas etc. that the real ornament of man is fame. The 
express mention of it here serves the purpose of excluding the 
idea that jewels etc. are the ornaments of man. A jewel is 
expressly mentioned ( therefore this verse in an example 
€»f I a. 

An example of I b, where the special mention of a thing 
is preceded by a question and the thing to be excluded is not 
mentioned expressly, is %FrRT«4 etc. the 

company of the good. Here the things to be excluded, viz, 
m, respectively, are not mentioned, 

but left to be understood. 

An example of II a is etc. ( p. 55, 11. 6-7 ). 

3rra1%!: ^ ^ TT ^ 511% ^ 

( ( sfTWr ) ^3% ( 51^ ). 

Here there is no question. We know from ancient writings 
that we should devote ourselves to the worship of God and not 
to that of Mammon. The express assertion serves toez* 

elude the worship of lucre, which is expressly mentioned (^nssi). 

An example of II b is qgind etc. (p. 55, 11. 8-9). This is 
Haghtt . ‘Vlll. 31. (arra'Rt 

sdwiPT, sf g ), qf ( qnrn ) ( giTRiq, 

ST 3 ) 5T?r (^«m) %vfl: (q^:) 5r%#qg ( qt ) 

( 3m ) 3Tf^ ( g ) gorq=gi ( 3pnH7lJTf&§:5Rq^) 

«R?r5Tr5iiTT m>53nfrH I goir: 

l. Here there is no question and the things 
to be excluded are not mentioned. 

It should be noticed tbat in some of the above examples 
there is what is strictly called Hqqcr. We have seen that, in 
wr^, any one of two things is possible ( ) but not both at 

the same time; and that a text restricts us to on© of the two 
things to the exclusion of •the other. It follows that a sacrifioo 
may be performed on ^ or ground, but not ^ and 
grou nd at the same time ; we are restricted by the text ^ 

to level ground alone to the exclusion of ground. 
Similarly in 

g5[r any one of the two thinga 
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or ) is it is not possible to have 

both of them at the same time. We are restricted to 
to the exclusion of ^or these reasons there is 

strictly so called in this verse. 

The reason why this figure is called is: — The two 

prepositions ^ and bave the sense of ‘giving up, excluding 
according to the sutra I- 4r. 88. means 

sfe or ‘=^ 3TO:. Therefore the -word 

means ‘( the mention of one thing with ) the idea 
of excluding another.* Compare 

»I0R irftgw 1’ 3I«. H. 153 ; I sfe > 

^ 3T^«r'r 1 5pTr p- 435. 

There is a special charm when this figure is based upon 
Paronomasia. An example is This is 

taken from the Kadambarl ( para 2 ) of Bana. There was 
mixture of ^s ( colours ) in painting ( there was no mixture 
of ^s, castes, in the community ), there was ( cutting ) of 
gufs ( strings ) in bows ( but there was no lack of merits, 

among the people ). 

It need not be said that to constitute the figure 
there must be some poetic charm ( | ); 

even such expressions as qw q^^^^r *1^-', 
be examples of the figure q ft ' q^ T- “sT^ ^ IRR- 

sanf^^ETRlSSfRirr I R*Tr— 

tRscKT ?RRi^rq1ftfi(sRr0ff^rar%R%f& 4Vsrg.i” p. 112. 

Examples of qft^^an are:-#ift5q 

II ^ 81 ; g^Trqi<3fR 

f% ^1 1% qjT# 

^ VII. 80 ; qjg: qj; :^n;: qi^f^«ia[nj: 1 gqfJT^ 

IV. 143. 

^3 ( Reply ), 

Rw 35nT.-, m ?r?rft: { ar^f^) r% arewnsR 

(siR^l^ SxRg;- ( I ) When a question is inferred from an 
answer, or (II) when there being many questions, there are 
also many answers, which do not ordinarily occur to one, 
there is An example of (I) is ©tc. (p, 55, 11. 16-17). 

5f is not able to see (t. e. is blind), means ‘hus- 

band’. We understand here from these words of the woman 
“ft question on the part of the traveller in some such form 
the following ‘will you give me a lodging for the night 7 
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: An Sample of (LI) is etc. There are many 

/different, readings. Most editions of K. P. and the er;^. ff. 
fpad r% ^ while the and IJddyota have 

^milarly many read f% ^ si for f% 

^ sr)- I f% 1 % : II’ What 

is most hard ? — the fiat of destiny ( the decrees of Pate ). 
What should be obtained ? — a man appreciating merit. 
What is bliss? — a good wife. What is very difficult to win? — 
wicked people. Here, there are a number of questions and a 
number of answers, which are all ordinarily 

occurring to men ). 

In the first kind of the charm lies in the inferring 

of a question from an answer. It is sufficient if there is an 
answer and a question is inferred from it. In the second 
kind of the charm lies in the number of questions and 
answers ( both being expressed ). A single question and 
answer are not sufficient to constitute the charm. 

3 5rm: i’ R- 

p. 520. 


( p- S5, 11, 21 ). This figure must 

be distinguished from In the express 

mention of a thing, which is ( ) well-known from 

some source, serves to exclude another thing like it ; while in 
there is no idea of excluding another thing ^ but there is 
simple assertion of a thing, which is well-known, 
i ft: 

I ^ i’ 5r%; %4 

. I’ er^. p. 172. 


?r (p* 55, 11. 21-22 ). It may be said that 

the first kind of is nothing but because a question 

IS inferred from a reply. Our author replies that this is not 
so. There is a difference between ( of the 

first kind ), In sTgriR, I^oth the ( thing to be inferred ) 
and the ( the ground of inference ) are expressly 

mentioned ; in the and are not both mentioned ; 
only the answer is mentioned. I i?Wl'SwUd^T 

l’ K. P. X ‘ ^ ^ 

t#. p. 172. 

^ % 3f5R^c^ (p. 63, IL 32-23). sm mast be dktia- 

guished from In , a word, clause or seuieno« 
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is the reason of an assertion. Here the answer does not product 
the question ( i. e, the answer is not a the question ); 

it at the most suggests the question. In a word or 

‘Sentence contains the of an assertion. t 

^ ^ tg: I’ K. P. X. 

Jagannatha remarks that when either the or or 
Loth the question and answer are significant, it is not necessary 
that there should be a number of them. 

R- G-. p. 522. An example is 

f5?rTsi% fiiakR: ra ^ 

RR’I.). The Uddyota remarks that the 
figure occurs also when the question is one and the answers 
many, as in ‘f% I 

II’; when the question and answer are 

expressed in the same words ( owing to %q ) as in 

qtr ' to ^I^R ftcr; ^ II ( 

qlqrot wt: % 

Examples of are : — qqiT%?ft 

I 4 ^13 35 rr 11 

VII. 41 ( quoted in sr. g. ); ‘qifutq^ ifR^RT-' 

RTSTlRq^ I 31 qR^TOIR fR H’ ( quoted in the 

K. P. X, ). " 

54 ( Presumption or Necessary 

Conclusion ). 

When according to the maxim of the stick and the cake, 
a fact is concluded from another, there is ar^iTrrf^. 9^^5jn^*= 
3T^ sTpirr: The is 

explained as follows : — When it is said that the stick ( on 
which cakes were placed ) has been eaten by a mouse, it 
naturally follows that the cakes connected with the stick have 
also been eaten. The stick, being very bard, can be eaten with 
great difiGiculty j if it has been eaten, there can be no question 
as to the eating of the cakes ( that are very soft as compared to 
the stick ) which are placed on the stick. The isf» 

therefore one, by which, in accordance with the above example, 
on the strength of one fact that is given or admitted, another 
fact comes in ( i. €, has to be admitted or presumed ) on 
liecouut of the applicability to the latter of the same circum- 
etani^es which are ascertained with certainty in the former. 
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explains as 

352 RTR«qk’- Pramadadasa translates ‘ through a neoessary'^ 
connection.’ What is meant by ^s* 

fact being admitted, another follows, because the latter resem- 
bles the former ( about the circumstances of which there is 
certainty ) in its circumstances, there is Xhe deriva- 
tion of the word must now be explained. 3?^ is a 

cake or a preparation of flour and ghee 
II. 9. 48. ar'jq^J )• 

applied to this Dvandva compound according to the sutra 
V. 1. 133 

The affix causes ffe, but it does not do so here. The mean^ 

explain the word in 

possessive affix is applied to the word iii accor- 
dance with the sulra qyo V. 2. 115. Or 

may be derived from by the addition of the affix 

according to the sutra q|. V. 3. 96 ( ar^ ^ 

). The meaning then would be ^ 5rKft»&* 

{ an image resembling ^pw and ). Compare the following 
from the g-. ( which is here very badly printed ):- 

t Usc^) ^ 

fstsprnr: i «r*rr 3rfiii#(c2rt?Ti%% 3 ‘ 

w I ‘sic cr^tsc 

«iE%c!rr5: ( •• ? )” i cc c% 

sitClRi^ ( irRsmf^? ) ^ l p. 156. Vide the very 

lucid and valuable remarks of Jayaratha on this passage for 
further information. Jayaratha says that the flrst explanation 

of the word i® preferred. For 

<»g p ^FFfi r, compare {I 

t ^ i ^*rT 

^jnT^nWTf^TRr 

Hr«rhf%: i” p- 156. 

There are two varieties: — (1) From a fact which is 
there ccnnes in one that is 3{ssich<f^l«g ; or (II) from a fact that is 
there comes in one that is example of 

the first is etc. (p. 55, 11. 29-30). JtRRFRT 

When this is the condition of even those who are ( pea^ 
free from birth and death ), what of us, the slaves of Loro! 
Sere the muhtas are the subject of description. Hiose who 
are muhtas can never be seen embracing women, li even 


ing will be Or we may 

another manner, gu^uqr jfkfr 
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they are seen yielding to the influence of love, then nothing 
need be said about ordinary men. The similarity ( ) 

between muktas and the speakers consists in the fact that 
both are men. 

An example of the second variety is etc. ( p. 55, IL 

31-32 ). This is Raghu. VIII. 43. Even 

iron, when strongly heated, becomes soft, what of men ( who 
have no iron-like bodies ) 1 Here the description of iron is 
The explained as follows If 

even such a hard substance as iron melts when heated, 
then it follows with greater force, that men, whose bodies 
are very soft as compared to iron, melt under afflictions. 

(p. 55, 1. 33 ). When the existence of 
similar circumstances is due to Paronomasia, there is a special 
charm as in the verse instanced above ( where the 

word is Paronomastic ). 

^ ( P 56. 1. 1 ). This figure is not 

Ahumdna because the existence of similar circumstances is 
not of the nature of an ( invariable } relation ( which is 
required in argHiH )■ there is an invariable 

concomitance between one thing and another ( between 
and ) so that where the first exists, the second is invari* 
ably found. In there is no invariable concomitance 

between two things. A certain thing being admitted, another 
follows, because the latter has a similarity ( of circumstances } 
with the former. But it is possible that the latter will not 
necessarily follow. For example, although it is proper to 
conclude that the apupas have been eaten, still the conclusion 
is not certain; because it is possible that the cakes may not 
have been eaten, although the stick is eaten, for the mouse 
may have so entered as to come in contact with the stick only 
or .because the cakes may have been placed in a peculiar 
manner (so as not be reached by the mouse ). Jagannatha 
further points out that in ergiiR, the and ^ reside in 
^e same thing ; but this is not possible in the fact 

that follows from another does not reside in the same place 
as the latter. Compare g#. ( ^? ) ¥1 

I =^ri3BRig?»rr?n^ ” i p- 175; 
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isrtvn^: I” p. 157 ; “;^r«TgTn^ ( 3i5(|^q%f%' 
4t|3:i’Trer?^ra: >” R- O- p- ^ 86 . 

It should be well borne in mind that the figure 3 Tinqi% ia 
not the same as the of the Mimansakas. is 

defiaed by them as ‘3(nn?T?n%^qTO^5^«j|'r^:’ ( 3T«lkf% 

is the surmise of a thing to account for something else, which 
surmise is based upon the knowledge of something which has 
ta be accounted for). For example, when we see or learn 
from another that Devadatta who is fat does not eat by day, 
we surmise that he must be eating at night in order to account 
for his fatness. Here the fatness of Devadatta is the 
( the thing which has to be accounted for ) and is 

the (the thing that accounts for fatness ). The word 

is applied both to the and the ^ ( the resulting 
knowledge ). Here, the is knowledge 

of fatness ), as it leads on to the surmise. The is .the 
( the surmisal of ). 'V'ide voL I p. 

p. 10 ( B. I. edition ) ‘srsrhftl^f^ fS: 

I «r*rr qi^qiTT i’; 

( 3TSTkf%Tf^5[ 1 st verse ) ‘jTimn^qif^frr^ 

?n«rTqf%?^Tf^ ll’. The word "wtien 

used to denote the has to be explained as a com- 
pound ( that from which follows another thing); 

when used to denote the resulting knowledge it is to be 
explained as a ^ 3 ^ ( the resulting of a thing ). 

Vide for further information the V. P. pp. 315-325 ( 5th 
); P* should be observed 

that the Naiyayikas do not regard Sf 5 qltrf% as a separate srJTpJTj 
but include it under Compare 

IT 3% 

5af^vTt3f;nT«r'm2rr ^ ^ 

T. D. The question may 
be asked; — What is the point of similarity between the 3 f«rnrf% 
of the rhetoricians and the of the Mimansakas 1 The 

answer is: — in the of the former, from one fact 

that is admitted, another comes in through the applicability 
to the latter of a similar reasoning ; 6 . g, from the fact that 
even iron, when heated, melts, it naturally follows that 
other things when heated ( i, e, afflicted ) should melt. In 
the 3Tsrt^f% of the also, when the truth or existence 
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^ one thing is admitted, we have to admit the existentjd ol 
another in order to account for the former. For example, we 
admit ill order to account for the fatness of whn 

takes no food by day. The difference between the of 

the 'Alahkarikas and that of the Mimansakas is as follows: — In. 
the of the latter the thing that is known or admitted 

cannot be explained without the surmise of another thing ; but 
this is not so in the of the Alankarikas. The of 

taking no food by day cannot be explained without 
supposing on his part; but the melting of iron does 

not require the melting of ( the hearts of ) men to explain 
itself. ‘ i 

i^sgqq^wi<Tr^r?i; i’ R. G. p. 486. 

Dandin, BLamaha, other ancient writers and Mammata do 
not admit srsqkftr as a separate figure. Uddyota says that itr 
is included under 3igiiT«I or 

Examples of 3r«irqt% are 

I 51 fl3ri>t%Trf^ # ii 

qRqRt ^3=^1^ «j=Bt ’raq'^rr^ • 

9rFTl-<f^ ^ II 

( quoted iu the aq^. with the remark ajq- fisEq;.’ 

The word is the loc. sing of ‘fate’ or ‘moon’ ). 

55 ( Alternative ). 

When there is an ingenious or striking opposition of two 
things of equal force, there is An example is etc. 

( p. 56, 1, 3 ), This is borrowed from the p. 158. ‘Let 

them ( t. e. the enemies ) bend their heads or their bows; fefc 
them make ( our ) commands or their bow-strings their 
ear-ornaments’. 

3I5r ( p. 56, 11. 4-6 ). As the bending of 

the heads and that of the bows are respectively the marks of 
peace and war, there is an opposition between them, because it 
is impossible to resort to both peace and war at the same time 
( for the same enemy ). This opposition ( ) terminates in 

leading one to resort to one of the alternatives ( 

#qRR *Rl). qgtiR are here of equal force, 

because they are represented (by the speaker) as alike through 
a pride of his own excellence, explains 
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M ®md we translate above 

accordingly. We think it is possible to put another construe* 

tion upon the words, The bending 

of the head and that of the bow are of equal force, because both 
of them are represented as if rivalling one another. 


^ (p. 66, 11. 6-7). The ingenuity of the 

speech consists in its implying a comparison. seems to 

have read the definition as He notices two 

other readings and The esse- 
ntials of are therefore the following : — I There must 

he two things of equal force; II the two cannot be resorted to 
at the same time by the same person ; III the two being thus 
opposed, we must be able to resort to anyone of the two 
alternatives at our will ; and IV there must be implied resemb- 
lance between these two things. The text 
lays down an option ; but it is not an example of the figure, for 
there is no implied in it. In the above example of the 

figure there is resemblance between the two, based upon 

the property { which is common both to the head and 
the bow ), and a special charm in the representation that 
both alternatives are equally acceptable. Similarly in 

it ^i: ll’ there is no 

^<E5q, as there is no implied resemblance. Vide the 
^qi5q: t i inn ‘nn^ qT’...?5!nft i 

3T^ JT^5[^ iin% 

qiiN amqinoV I si^riii^qirc^ii ?q^irT gimiqinirarr^ i ^ 
Hs-siRld irrfe 

giTTcST?!^ srwTTo? ) ^Trqsrr^ 

I” 3T^. n. p- 158. 


qq VT^cqij; (p. 56, 11. 7-8). g^......Ti3qt This is 

the last pada of a verse cited by the sr^. the first three 
padat being “irfthqgWcJlqi^iquiPlrft ift^trqaqqrq^ ’=qTiIT®^fqnTrt 
i 

‘g'nrt may the eyes of Vishnu effect the cure of 

your worldly distresses, or may the body of Vishnu do so. It 
should be noted that here the verb is 3rd per. dual of g 

(Farasmaipada, when agreeing with and also the 3rd person 

ing. ( -itmanepada, when agreeing with T13: ). The adjectives 
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quipjcfl , are capable of two constructions ; they 

are neuter duals ( of 5 p i |(^;] [ etc. ) or feminine singulars* 

Therefore there is of and We have to explain 

how there is As the eyes form part of the body, they 

should not be separately mentioned. But as they are separately 
mentioned, it conveys the idea of their rivalry with the body, 
there being otherwise no purpose which the separate mention 
can serve. When they are looked upon as rivals, there is 
opposition between the eyes and the body. The properties 

common to both and and 
therefore there is implied resemblance. All the conditions of 
being satisfied, the figure is 

The figure was first defined by the author of the 

as he himself and Jayaratha inform us. 

P- 1^9, on which remarks 

Uddyota remarks that this 
does not deserve to be a figure at all, as it does not enhance 
the charm of the subject of description, and as the general 
definition of a figure given by Mammata as ^ 

^ f I : I’ is not applicable 

to it. Vide p, 29. 

56 ( Conjunction ). 

(I) When, notwithstanding the existence of one cause 
sufficient to bring about an effect, there are others producing 
the same effect according to the maxim of the threshing-floor 
and the pigeons ; (II) or when two qualities (a), or two actions 
{b), or a quality and an action (c) are simultaneously produced, 
there is 

The ^ is as follows: — many pigeons, whether 

young or old, alight on the threshing-floor at the same time and 
rival one another in picking the grains of corn lying there* 
The maxim is, therefore, used to illustrate the production of an 
effect by the operation of many causes at the same time. 
The word may be explained as follows : — 

is an Aluk compound according to the sutra 

3. 9 ( I I 

feo ^|o ). The word is formed from by the 

^x in accordance with the sutra ‘ 5 ^ qi® 3 . 96 
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An example of (I) is etc. ( p. 56, 11. 15-18 ). These 
words are uttered by some one who is separated from his be- 
loved. t ( ^ ) < 3P*r ) (=^5^- 

(5pt% ^ ^re^), (^r) ?qnflr 

{ ) %g; ^ (»m) jrtw 

?f ^fRl ( dt ) 3f4 iRr: aiRUT ) 

vT^«r% jptt )• *r€ts4 

What shall be said by me to this black cuckoo, wild and 
intoxicated as he is ^ When the wind, which comes from the 
Malaya mountain, which is pre-eminently ( southern, 

gentle ) and which is intimately associated with the holy and 
cool waters of the Godavari, causes burning, what of the cuckoo 
who is aud ( it need not be said that the 

will cause ) ? To a lover in separation, the southern wind, 
sandal wood etc. appear hot ; to all others they are delightful. 
91^... ( P* 19-20 ). Here, although there exists 

a cause, viz. the circumstance of being produced from the 
Malaya mountain, for the purpose of producing the effect, viz. 
burning ( in the case of the lover ), other causes, such as coming 

from the south, are mentioned. (p. 56, 

11. 20-21 ). All these causes being good ( as they are generally 
the source of delight to all ), we have in the above example a 
combination of good things. In the fourth line of the above 
stanza, where many bad things such as being and 

combined, we have a combination of bad things. It 
should be noted that many divide the first kind of into 

three varieties, a^d see p. 161. 

In the verse etc. our author exemplifies the first two of 
the three sub-varieties. In that verse, there is also. 

An example of is ‘ 2 ^’ etc. This occurs iu the 

of = ^:. Each 

one of the above is capable of causing great pain to the mind; 
this being so, many others are mentioned as producing the 
same effect. Therefore the figure is The word 

may be explained in two ways: — I ^ ^ 

a eombination of good things with other things that are bad ; 
or II ( ^MK^r ) a combination of things 

that are both good and bad ( t. e, that are good in one way 
and bad in another ). 
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^ (P* 56, 11. 27-28). The first explaxt- 

ation of is resorted to by some who say that in etc.* 

the moon and others are good and the wicked man is bad and 
thus there is a combination of good and bad things. Thera 
are three objections against this view. I. There is no charm 
in the combination of the moon etc. with the 11. The 

concluding words of the stanza are against the above construc- 
tion. All the seven objects are declared to be ; so the 

moon etc. cannot be said to be HI. If we take this in- 
terpretation of the word we shall commit the fault of 

A combination of good things with bad things, 
instead of being an ornament, is a fault. An example of 
ef=^f5T9Rn given by uur is 
raw I 

P. VII p. 401 (Va). In this verse, excellent 
things such as are combined with things quite dissimilar 
viz., ( vice ) etc. 

^ 3— (p. 56, 1. 28-p. 57, 1.3). Obhera 

again take the second explanation of ( i. e. combination 

of things which are both good and bad ). The moon etc. are 
good in themselves, but the dimness etc. with which they are 
associated are bad. So the six objects 5^^ 

and are good in themselves, but become bad as they 

are associated with etc. We may say the 

same about ^ wicked man is bad in himself, 

but ;jqT|fo| is good. But as there is this last may 

not be taken and the figure may be constituted by the 

first six only, aqrsf % The special strikingness 

consisting in pointing out that such states as dimness etc, 
are extremely improper when they come upon such objects 
as the moon etc. is what constitutes the charm of the verse 
{ and not the combination of some good things with a bad 
thing as said by those who entertain the first view ). Besides, 
the conclusion is that all the seven are afflictions as said in the 
words ^ eUi.\ This furnishes a reply to those who hold 
the first view. The clause bears a fault, on 

account of its violating the uniformity of description. 
Everywhere, the object qualified ( such as etc. ) is 

good in itself ( the qualification, such as being bad }, 

while here the is bad and the is good. Thus 
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tliere is the fault called Therefore according to 

this second view the proper example of is furnished by 

the first six instances, the seventh should be left 

nut of account, as it is marred by a fault. Our author seems 
to hold the second view, which appears to us the better of 
the twa Vide 3 ?^. p. 162, 

^ ^ ( p. 57, 11. 4-5 ). The figure occurs 

when, though a cause capable of producing the effect exists, 
another cause begins to operate by chance and makes the 
production of the effect very easy. We must distinguish 
clearly between ^g^ and former all the 

causes operate jointly and simultaneously to produce the 
same effect, like pigeons alighting upon the threshing*floor 
to pick up grains of corn. In notwithstanding the 

existence of a cause capable of producing the effect, another 
more powerful ( cause ) begins to operate by chance and 
facilitates the effect. The difference may be put thus: — 
^11 causes begin to operate at once, just as th^ 
'pigeons all alight at the same time ; while in when one 

^ause has begun to operate, another comes in by chance and 
not at the same time as the first ; II, In although 

there are many causes operating to produce the same effect, 
there is no specialty as regards the effect ; while in the 

operation of another cause by chance facilitates the production 
of the efiEect. ft 

^ ^ciT 

5T sbt s wi ft^ q ? >” P- 490. The requires a 

little explanation. A crow alighted on a Palmyra tree. 
At that very moment a fruit of the tree fell on its head and 

is a fault and means ‘ a breach of the unifor* 
mity or regularity of expression\ ^ 

w-*. ^ro p. 168. 

means ^mention or statement of a word, affix, pre- 
position, tense etc. for the first time* ond is the 

repetition of these for some purpose. An example is 

^ft^ 

11 II. Here Active 

voice, but is in the Passive. Therefore there is «RI!R!RE?. 
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iilled it. The maxim is therefore used to illustrate any thing 
lhat occurs purely hy chance. This maxim is a very old one, 
as it is explained even^by Patahjali. Vide ift. p* 22 for 
a lucid grammatical explanation of the word. The 
quotes the Mahabhashya and gloss on it. 

?Tft g[T%rTW 

( in the sentence 

) I g qjrqj^ ^ 

^3^ l” ?ft. p. 22, Vide on qfo V. 3. 

106 ( Vol. II, p. 429 Kielhorn ). 


^ fewt: ( p. 57, 11. 6-7 ). These words are 

addressed by a friend to the heroine, ^ 

( ^ 5^ ^ ^ 5^ arr^rd 

31=^ ( ^f§[ ) In the first half there 

is the simultaneity of two qualities ( viz, and ) 

and in the second that of two actions ( viz. bending down 
and blazing forth). The meaning of the verse is: — ^When 
her eyes become red ( through anger ), the lover loses his 
colour ( because he despairs of winning her when she hangs 
down her head ( through love and bashfulness ), the fire of 
love blazes forth in him. This verse is an example of II a 
and II b. 


An example of II c, where there is a simultaneity of a 
quality and of an action, is ( p. 57, 11. 9-10 ). ^ 

< JT#T#sri ^qf ( wrt ) qsi^ 9Tn^ 

Here there is of the quality ( ) and the action 

viz. falling. The meaning is: — No sooner do the eyes of 
the king grow red through anger, than his enemies incur 
misfortunes. 


( P-57, 11. 11-12). It will have been 

noticed that the qualities and actions that occur simultaneously 
are generally found in difierent places. For example, the 
eye of the woman or of the king becomes red and the 
face of the lover becomes gloomy or the enemies meet with 
misfortunes. So it may be thought that in the second kind 
3^s, f^iqrs or goifqjqrs fnust be seen simultaneously in 
different j^aces ; but this is not so. Although the figure 
occurs more frequently when there is still, the 
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of qualities or actions is possible even in the same 
substratum ; as in the example ‘he waves bis sword and spreads 
his glory/ Here there is of two actions ( and 

) in the same person ( viz., the king ). These words 
are directed against Kudrata, who says that this variety of 
( L e, the of ) occurs only when a number 

of things occur in different places, 

I ^ IP Rudra^ VII. 27. 

( P-57, U. 12-14). It may 

be said that in some examples of there is really 

as for example in etc. where two actions are connected 

with one agent (thus there is ). Our author 

replies; — All these examples of due to the simultaneity 

of qualities and actions are invariably founded upon 
consisting in the inversion of the sequence of cause and effect ’ 
while is not founded upon lu the verse 

it is represented that calamities befall the enemies the 
moment the king’s eye grows red. Here the cause ( qjgqcq ) 
and the effect ( ) are spoken of as taking place at the 

same time, against the general rule that an effect follows its 
cause. Similarly in etc,’ 

We must distinguish between and In ^3^7 

there is while in qqt^, many things reside in one place 

in succession ( and not at the same time ). na^st also 

be distinguished from In the former, there is a combina* 
tion of cathses ( whether good or bad ), while in two things, 
not represented as the causes of anything, are spoken of as 
being quite suitable to one another. 

3?5r cq4>K'3(|qi<ft p 

p. 120. 


Examples of are: — 1. ^ 

I 33^2^ If? n i ^T5cqt%: 


^^er: n R* P« 491. 


^TT^* N I^* ^* P- 490; ^ 

55*^ % I ^ *i i^- 

57 ( Facilitation )• 

When what is to be ao<K>mplished becomes easy through 
the accidental operation of another thing, there is tfHiR* 
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An example is etc. ( p. 57, 11. 17-18). This is 

K IL 299. ) »Tnt ( f<Nt ) 

if StRiKT^ sRnf^RIE; (’(TF^) 3^1^ ( 35 ^). 
Here the is the removal of the wounded pride of a woman. 
This is accomplished more easily by the sadden thundering of 
clouds ( which frightens the woman and makes her cling to 
her lover). 


The name given to the figure is significant. 
is equivalent to snftr: ( 3^p^FT 'h<uiq^) ‘accomplishing a thing 

JFrraifWR: l’ p. 315. 


?RTf5r has been above distinguished from 

;St5r defines differently I 

fi[^ II’ 4. 32 ; Dandin 

speaks of as a gni I 

^ qsfT II 3:3^^ ^ H 

qiFqr I. 93-94. 


58 ( Rivalry). 

ftql: 3151^ ti#m ( 

^5^: ) ld<t*K: Slcq^lq^. 

When somebody unable to avenge himself on his enemy is 
represented as doing harm to somebody else connected with 
the enemy, which simply results in proving the enemy’s 
superiority, there is 

An example of is etc.’ (p. 57, 11. 22-23 )« 

era’ll ( ^ ^ ^ fft: 

Here the heroine is a rival of the lion, whom she throws 
into the background by her slender waist. The lion, not being- 
able to do any harm to his rival, the woman, breaks the 
protuberant temples of the elephant. The temples of the 
elephant are connected with the woman ( ) indirectly, 

because they are connected with the breasts ( by the relation 
of similarity ), which are themselves connected with the 
woman by This representation of the lion’s 

breaking the temples of the elephant results in establishing 
the superiority of the woman ( as regards slenderness of waist ) 
over the lion. 
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The name may be explained as follows: — 

means an army. means a representative or deputy of 

an army. Just as one unable to do harm to a powerful army 
tries to do harm to an ally of that army, so here also some 
powerful person, not being able to make any impression on his 
antagonist, harms another, who is weak, connected with the 
antagonist. So the word is applied by the 

figure. The is the conveying of the superiority of the 

antagonist, 

I 3IN JiNriNN?#: JwfsR?!; I” P- 316. 

The connection between the enemy and his ally, whom 
another, unable to do harm to the enemy, punishes, may be 
either direct or indirect. An example of indirect connection 
has been given by the author. An example where the connec- 
tion is direct is BT ^ » 

ll’. Here Cupid, unable 
to conquer the hero, assails the heroine with his arrows. The 
heroine is directly related to the hero as his beloved. 

J agannatha points out that is the same as 

In the verse etc. the fact that the lion breaks the 

temples of elephants is poetically represented as due to the 
fact that the woman ( whose breasts are similar to the temples 
of the elephants ) surpasses the lion. So there is here. 

Uddyota replies to this by saying that, although there is 
it is not the principal figure, because there is a special charm 
in the representation that somebody being unable to avenge 
himself on his enemy harms another connected with the enemy. 
Vide R. G. pp. 494-495 and Uddyota p. 126. 


Examples of are ^ 

li R. G. p. 494; I 


II XIV. 78, 


59 3T?fNn ^ Converse ). 

(I) When things that are well-known to be 
standards of comparison are themselves turned into objects of 
comparison, or (II) when things which are standards ei com- 
parison are declared to be useless, it is termed 
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An example of (I) is etc., which was cited above 

as an example of ( Wue lotus ) is well-known 

as an eyes of women, as in ^ 

here ^y^m : is made an by being compared to the eyes 

in the words WHT 

The reason why this is done is to convey that the TJpameya is 
superior to the Upamana and that the speaker has a low 
opinion of the thing that is well-known as an is a 

general rule that the is superior in excellence, while the 

is inferior. But sometimes a well-known is turned 

into an to convey the idea that it is really inferior to 

what is generally regarded as the ( and therefore as 

inferior ). Similarly in etc.,* the moon and ( well- 

known Upamanas ) are turned into Upameyas, by being 
respectively compared to the face and the woman in order to 
convev the superiority of the latter over the former. Compare 

An example of (II) is etc. (p. 57, 1. 28-p. 58, 1. 2). 
This is IT. 17. ^ ^ 

5r%rT, m wr 

^ ^ fT ft ^ 

3^:, ^iRdRfdf ^ ^ ^ §>11 (^^), ^ ^ 

^ 

there is that face, all 

talk about the moon is stopped ( closed ). The 

lotuses are gone, or ( if we take as one word ) ‘the lotuses 
arelost\ explains the last line as 

We think that has missed the spirit 
of the verse and that we need not take as undertsood. 

The last line must be regarded as ironical. etc. to tell 

the truth, Brahma’s method of creation is such that it avoids 
superfluities. Here it is represented that the face etc. ( the 
) are capable of serving all the purposes served by the 
moon etc. ( the well-known Upamanas ) and therefore the 
latter are condemned as being superfluous. If we do not 
take the last line as ironical, there would be no force in 
saying that the moon etc. are superfluous and yet asserting 
that Brahma’s creation avoids superfluities. Compare 

S5R^Kgiiqt»t^4: 1 ) 3n^ 5i#ra; p- 
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It should be noticed that both these varieties of are 
based upon resemblance. If something is condemned as 
superfluous on account of the existence of another, and there 
is no resemblance between the two things, there is no 
It may be asked: — what is the difference between and 
The reply is; — in both there is no doubt resemblance; 
but in there is either the condemnation of the as 

superfluous or the fact of the TJpamana being turned into 
the TJpameya (in order to convey the superiority of the latter 
and the inferiority of the former ) ; neither of these exists in 


3wr. ‘aqmsraro# i ^ H: 

gsRipr i 


:4 ( ) 


p. 165. 


The reason why the figure is called is as follows:— 

means ‘against’. It literally means ‘against the current.^ 
The word is formed according to the sutra 
qjo lY, 3. 97. The name is given to this figure because 
in it the becomes opposed to L c. is an antagonist • ( a 
rival ) of the TJ pamana, \ dM 1^ 

P- 165. 


This figure must be distinguished from In 

as well as in the is seen to be superior ; but in 

the former the superiority of the is due to the fact 

that it is turned into the TJpamana and no dissimilarity 
between the TJpamana and TJpameya is expressed or implied > 
while in the is not turned into the gqq|«( or 

vice versa and the charm lies in the conveying of the super- 
iority of the over the TJpamana by the mention 

of the possession of certain qualities by the TJpameya, which 
are not possessed by the TJpamana (i. e. also is intended 


lu while in s^ftq only ). guy- 




NPRWfRT ^ 51 

R. G. p. 347. 




3^?^ ( p. 58, IL 4-5 ). After declaring th& 

pre-ominence of an object greatly excelling in some quality^, 
if another is compared to it (if the former is made an gqqm of 
another ), it also is termed by some qj)q . This is a reference 
to the views of Mammata and Euyyaka, When an object. 
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which did not before experience the state of being an 
Upamana on account of the possession of such pre-eminent 
qualities that nothing approaches it, is yet made to assume 
the state of an Upamana, there is 5r^. Compare 

1’ K. P. X.; ^ ^ d^>iTTr^' 

(BT?nmqf5q%? ) sreft^q *” p« 167, ^on which 

remarks ‘ 

3^ 'Sm% 4 ^ i’ 

An example of this is *3T^q’ etc. ) 

ITcJTI^, 3Tf^ g^l^wiRT 3^* ( ) ^ BT ^ *TT 5 

(5^= ) ) 

^>^WRi d'ddlPf* Here is well-known to be such a 

deadly thing that there is nothing to compare to it; but 
here the words of the wicked are compared to it ( i. e, 
is turned into an ^qupq ). The result is that, 
although the words of wicked men are not equal to in 

their deadliness, they approach which has been 

generally regarded as incomparable. In this verse, in the 
first line, the pre-eminence of the object is expressly declared 
(in the words H the pre-eminence be not 

declared, then there is no si^, as in etc. 

Yide the interesting remarks of Jagannatha on this 
figure, R. G, pp. 496-497. 

Examples of sf^q are: — ^ 

q4 f#r qR =q % r ^r \ ^ qr 

ft 2Tf : IP 

( This bears a close resemblance to the verse cTS[q^ 

This is quoted by ^ T% 

^ \ ^ ^ 5r3 11 ^ VIII. 78. 

60 ( Lost ). 

3ft: ( ft3^) something is concealed ( covered 

xip ^ by another possessing a similar characteristic, there is 
The thing having a common characteristic ( or rather 
the characteristic itself, the (^Tf^ qt ) may be inherent (a), 
or adventitious (b). 

An example of (a) is etc.’ ( p. 58, 11. 13-14 ). 
rfi^^ gRqi ( ) ^flRT (^RqT)2I^(ftdfe^) 
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?rat: 5n?IT: s«?T ^ ) 

^TR?rr ( ^T y W(j!ii 55^: m««tT) 5r3i^% sm 

etc. lost as it was in the lustre ( of Vishnu’s body ) that shone 
like the dark-blue lotus. Here the dark-blue lustre of the God 
Vishnu is inherent in him. Musk ( ) is dark and the 

spot, left on the chest of Vishnu when he embraced Lakshml 
whose breasts were smeared with musk, was not observed 
because it was concealed by another thing ( which is char- 
mingly darker ), viz, the lustre of Vishnu’s body. 

An example of (b) is etc. ( p. 58, 11. 16-17 ). 

{ ii»mr ) ^ sat^a 

ti^^nwPi^Th 31 ''^<9 3n5®ft??Tri3 

( ^tTT'KrfiT^ STRxfiri^ 

^ ^Iff ( ) 3 { 5Rsn3rs: ). Here the redness of the 

ruby ear-ring is adventitious in the face. The glow spreading 
over the face of women through anger is concealed by the 
redness ( which is more powerful ) of the ruby in the ear-ring ; 
the redness of the ruby that spreads over the face is not 
natural to it, but is borrowed or adventitious. 

What constitutes is as follows: — I. There are two 

things, one of which is more prominent, while the other is less 
prominent ; II. they both possess the same characteristic ; HI. 
on account of the possession of the same characteristic, the 
thing that is less prominent is concealed ( or not observed ) by 
the one that is more prominent. In the examples in the 
text, the mark made by the musk and the glow of wrath are 
not observed, because they are concealed by the more pro- 
minent lustre (of Vishnu’s body) and the redness of the 
ruby respectively. 

This figure is appropriately called as in it one thing 

is concealed by another. The root ( 1st conj. P. ) means 
‘to shut, contract, cover’. Compare ^ 

This figure must bo distinguished from In^ 

on seeing one thing, another resembling it, is re- 
membered and mistaken for it e, g, in etc. above, 

the moon’s rays cause the milkmen to remember milk, which 
is not present then, and to mistake them for milk. While in 
both the things are preaent ; one is not percewed because 
it is overshadowed by another; moreover there is no mistake. 
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Examples of are:— ^ 

nfcR^sf ^1=^ I f 

tfSisr ^ II ( quoted by K. P. X. ) ; 

i ^t>it ^ ssjqt ^T^f5r: 

snrqq^ll ^ VII. 108. 

61 (Sameness). 

( 3i;^ir arsift^ gKi?^4 '^^fiTfRr ) 

When something in question is spoken of as having become 
nndistinguishable from something else on account of similar 
qualities, there is 

An example is etc*’ ( p* 58, U. 21-22 ). 

’fPESr: ( snf^raT-' ’jm: ^rf^EST: ^q’cTr: ^W- *iret ) 

( 3T^ 1?^ ) =^^Tg ( 5^Tc?rRT =^^%Knl5 ^T ) 

( ( ‘^Ftrn^^ 1 ^TTsf^roift^T’ 

B?H^o II. 6. 10 ) Here the subject of description 

( ^^3^ ) women going out to meet their lovers at an appoint- 
-ed place. Women are represented as not distinguishable from 
the moonlight, which is on account of the possession 

by both ( women who had white Mallika flowers in their 
tresses and were anointed with white sandal, and the 
moonlight ) of a common property, viz. whiteness. 

The reason why this figure is called is that here 

there is connection of two things with the same property 
( which renders them undistinguishable ). Compare 

p. 169. 

What constitutes is: — I. There are two things, 

both cf which are seen; IL Both the things possess one 
property in common ; III. The two objects are within sight 
but are not distinguished from each other, on account of 
the possession by both of the same property. 

(p. 58, 11. 23-24). The author now 

proceeds to distinguish between In the 

former, an object possessing a quality in an inferior degree is 
'eclipsed by another possessing the same quality in a superior 
degree and the object that is RfiE^cy is not perceived', while in 
^WRT ^oth the objects a,re perceived, but they are apprehended 
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as undistinguishable on account of both the objects possessing 
like properties. Compare 3f®. 

ftrara;!’ p- 168 ; 

also be 

distinguished from there is no denial of anything 

and as nothing else is asserted in the place of the former, this 
is not arq^^ ‘^qf I i’ '?^to 

p. 320. srmilarly this is not vrTf^?TJir5^.. la latter, we 
mistake one thing for another and both the things are not 
perceived ( one is perceived and the other is remembered 
while in both the things are directly perceived, ‘q- q 

p. 134. 

Examples of Hfqpq are: — 

iftn^ I tiws f%t "^4: ii ; 

ft5i3jfqq[;gq:t^^r fi qT% II 

K. P. X. 

62 cT^oTJ (Borrower). 

sfcgclISiriTiTf: When an object^ is re- 

presented as giving up its own quality and assuming the 
quality of another excellent thing (that is near), there is 
qgoT. An example is ‘qqr? etc.’ ( p. 58 11. 27-28 ). This is 
S'is'u. II. 21. ^q®?rwr^5T'TT^: ( ^Tcqq q^T qiM 

trar^T 5i?r qxg) ^vR?qjr- 

qrfq: ) ^ (%^f ) )• Here, the 

bees, which are blue, are represented as giving up their 
blueness and assuming the whiteness of the shining teeth 
of Baladeva. 

The reason why this figure is called qgq is that in this 
the object of description ( ) assumes the properties of 
that (qq[) i. e- of a thing not in question or of a thing that 
-possesses some quality in an eminent degree. Compare K. P. X. 
‘q^r srqfq^ or 37 ^. q. ‘q^ffggqqr gqr srf^if^ 

ficqt >’ p- il^l- 

The essentials of are; — I. One object ( the ) has 

another object near it; II. the thing that is sr^ gives up 
its own qualities and assumes the quality of the thing that 




This figure must j 
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is near. It should be, however, noticed that our author does 
not speak anything about or 3T5T^. His example also is 
noteworthy. The bees are not but rather 

According to our author, ggnr occurs when one object ( whether 
or ) assumes the qualities of another. In giving 

the essentials of above we follow the authority of 

Mammafa. 

(p. 58, 11. 29-30). An objection may 

be raised: — in the quality of one thing is concealed by 

another and so there is no difference between and 

Our author replies to this as follows: — In the thing itself 

is concealed by another, so that the former is not perceived at 
all ; while in both the things are perceived ( and not only 
one, as in but the qualities of one are transferred to 

another ; besides in the thing that is covered up ( or 

over-shadowed ) does not give up its own qualities and assume 
another’s ( as in ), but is only over-shadowed by another 
possessing the same quality in an eminent degree ; while in 
the thing loses its own quality and assumes a different 
one. Compare ‘q \ ^ ft- qtg Sfrsmfer- 

P* 1^9. must be distinguished from 
also. In the latter, one thing does not give up its 
qualities, but appears undistinguishable from another oa 
account of the possession by both of similar properties ) while 
in ?fgq, both the things are seen distinctly, but one gives up 
its quality and assumes the quality of another ( which is 
dissimilar ). In thing is really seen and mistaken 

to be another, which is remembered \ while here both are seen 
and there is no mistake. Tide the following lucid remarks 
of the Uddyota ^ftq 

i i” pp. 137-138. 

A n objection may be raised as follows:- — What is common 
to the three figures ^q is the non-perception 

of difference ( whether of qualities or things ). So instead of 
defining them separately, let there be one Alankara, with these 
three varieties. If a slight difference were sufficient to con- 
stitute a distinct figure, then will have to be defined as 

a figure distinct from Jagannatha replies to this that 
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this is nob proper. He says that following the above reasoning, 
etc. cannot be separately defined and 
will form varieties of one figure, called Besides, in each 

of the three figures there is a distinct charm, as in 
etc. ( which have been separately defined by all Alankarikas ), 
Vide R. G, pp. 516-517. 

Examples of are;— qftg; 

1 ^ 11 iv. 14 ; 

^Tfs^rr ursi^rr: 1 11 

R. G. p. 513 . 

63 aicrgor: ( Non=borrower ). 

cT^RgiR: ( 

^tffsjpr^r sRjf^TJT 3Til3qM) § ST^gq:. When one thing 

does not assume the quality of another, though there is a 
reason for it, there is 3 ?^^. This definition is word for word 
the same as that of the I’ 

It should be noticed that the figure would occur in 

two ways: — I When something not in question ( ), which 

is does not assume the quality of the thing in question, 

which is (although it comes in contact with the latter), 

there is II when the thing in question ( ) does not 

assume the quality of another which is not in question (3TJri»^)j 
although the asrsTfr^ is quite near the there is The 

referred to in the definition means here ‘the presence of a 
thing possessing excellent qualities\ 

^ (P- 59, 11. 3-4). (gyf: ^ 55 ), 

( ( tjqsft ) JR R quu^ sf^ 

( ) ( ^ ) qriT 5T 

). The words and are Paronomastic. Here 

the object is the hero, who is called ‘white with qualities* 

( t. e, famous ). Although the hero ( who is is enshrined 
in the heart of the heroine, which is ( red or glowing with 
ardent love ), he does not himself assume ( redness or love 
for the heroine ). 

( p. 59, 11. 6-7 ). qrw^ (wnrr- ^ 

^ ( ^ ) ), qrgR 3 ?^ ( 

q ^), q (qf q qf^T q ^ 
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( 5T )• This verse is an example o 

the second variety of Here ^5!fH ( STf ^ 

Assume the qualities of the Ganges or the J umna ( the 3T5ifl^ )j 
although they are in contact with him ( 3Tft )* 

rr^T (P- 59, 11. 8-10). This 

has been explained above. although it is proper that 

it should follow. cT^TTWr. 1^ ^^7 1^® contended th^ 

in 1'^® figure is ( 4:th variety 55 ^ 

the description of is not really the 

matter in hand; the subject of description is a good man, who 
remains the same ( in character ) in prosperity or adversity. 
Our author concedes this contention and says that^ although 
absolutely speaking the swan is still in comparison to 

the Ganges and the Jumna, the swan is a thing in question, as 
the Ganges and Jumna are still more removed from the real 
subject of decription, viz. a good person. As the swan, who 
is thus relatively does not assume the qualities of the 

rivers, though in contact with them, there is 3T^^. 

^ ^ ( P. 59, 11. 10-11 ). It may be conte- 
nded that in the above examples of there is 

because, though the hero is placed in the heart which is full of 
(^** does not become (t. c. there is 

and though the swan plunges in the bright and dark waters 
of the Ganges and the Jumna, it does not heighten or lessen 
its whiteness. Therefore should not be separately defined, 

^"ur author feplr^tnat d€Serv€S -to be a distinct figure 

( because there is a distinct charm in it, viz. the peculiar striking 
circumstance of the non-assumption of the quality of one thing 
by another. In the charm consists in the representa- 

tion that the effect does not follow, although its well-known 
causes are present ; while in the charm lies in the non- 

assumption of the quality of one by another. Even if there be 
a causal relation, the poet does not intend (in 3?^) to empha- 
size it; what he (poet) insists upon as charming is 
We are informed by Jayaratha that was included under 

l>y author of ( P- I'^l )• 

(p.59,1. 11). dis- 
tinguished from the first variety of where the properties 

or actions of an effect are opposed to those of the cause. 

etc. (example of Rw ), the sword which is 
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darkish produces fame ( which is white ) i, e, a. dark thing 
produces an effect possessing a quality which is opposed to 
that of the cause. But in ^ distinct ( and opposed } 

colour is not produced; e. g, in the of the 

heart in which the hero is enshrined, does not produce another 
(and an opposed ) colour in the hero. The only thing that 
happens is that the hero remains as before and does not 
assume 

The reason why this figure is called is 

3T3iq:, 3TST^ frw g®iT sr 

sT^oi:. Compare Mammata’s words ‘f% 

Examples of are: — 1% ^ ^ ififr 

lf3T3T?5; I ^ iC3Ti? gf3T % ll ( quoted in 

K. P . ) ; |r=qp=jrrjn^5 ?ff snRftjrr+jn’rfir ^ ^ 

1 ^Twr^r^s’ h i^r *33 ^ 

II R. G-- p- 514^- 


64 ( Subtle). 


m 3TT3n^'3 ( 3T333ewr3^^'n: ) ) qr 

ggir: art: ( ( 3^«T5TSRT^'JT ) 

ff=j| When a delicate circumstance gathered from 

some appearance ( a) or from gesture ( b ) is intimated to 
another by means of a clever hint, it is ^^iT. It should be 
observed that Amara gives 3TT3iK ®md f&a' as svnnn-.-^g 
‘srraRfl^ III- 2- 15; « another place, he says 3Tram < 

IIT. 3- 162 , The commentator Bhanuji explains 
%sr I >’• Mammata and our author 

seem-to have taken srraR iu the sense of 3?Tff3 ( posture or 
appearance ) and in the sense of %si ( gesture ). =^3a!, 

author of the 3{55^RR#^g;^mt, says 

33ft3T: I 3?[£RK: ^T3153irft3i: II 3R13^3^Kft3iRTH%a 

%: 1 311333: 33331 3131 3131 33113^331 ll’ ( quoted in the 
p. 465 ). 


means ‘not to be apprehended by men of dull under- 
standing.’ An example of ( a ) is ‘qm etc. ( p. 59, 11. 15-16^). 
qqft 3Wr ( ^ ) 3?33i: ( 311^3331: ) 

( 335^(5. 33^%: 'ifipRi: ) ) 1*1 ^ 

f fl f^ll3r lpS3i: 33c3 ( 3^311^13 313t ^3^31^ ) ( ^;33^ ) 

qpjft ( 3?33r: )• 
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Here, the masculine action of a woman, concluded from the 
mixture of the drops of perspiration with the saSron on the 
throat, is intimated to her by another by means of drawing 
on her hand the figure of a sword which is the characteristic 
mark of man. Here the srisfrr^ ( appearance ) is 
throat, which leads to the guessing of ( the )• 

This delicate circumstance is indicated in a clever manner by 
the drawing of the figure of a sword on the hand of the vroman. 
How on the throat leads to the inference of 

is explained by commentators as follows : — 

An example of (b) is etc. ( p. 59, IL 19-20 ). 

This has been explained above in the 2nd Pari. Here the 
curiosity of the lover to know the time of meeting, which 
{ curiosity ) was guessed from the movements of his eyebrows 
etc. is intimated to him by the closing of a lotus, which 
( closing ) takes place at the approach of night. Here the 
3^4 is f'he desire of the lover to know the time of meeting. 
This is guessed by viz. the movements of the 

eyebrows etc. The fact that the woman understands the 
meaning of the look of the lover is conveyed in a clever 
manner ( v(Tq\ ) by the closing of a lotus. 

It should be observed that in there exists 

als<^, But the figure is not because it is subordinate. 

charm jico inference of a delicate circumstance 

or gesture, but in de-rising a clever mark 
'^o^ld easily intimate to another that the delicate 
been discovered I 

I’ P- 116 , 

r An example of is #f 

K* H. II. 216 (on this 
^apdin remarks rRT 1 


65 sTT^f^: ( Dissembler )• 

q^^r: sq-RT^ ( ) 
The artful concealment of a thing, though dis- 
covered, is 
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An example is etc/ ( p. 59, 11- 25-28 ). 

( ( l^) 1 5[: t f {|:qT^%5T 

f 

^ ^T^T aTf^^5l%f^S2TOtW3f^- 

) > ^n: 5[% 

) gf|:fJT=q^^ ( 3TT: ^ 

(mi^K^* 

aEjTT^o I. 1, 35 ) TTTTTj: ( %: fS« (%^* ^^3)- 

who was perturbed by the appearance of tremor 
and horripilation due to the thrilling touch of Parvati and was 
troubled by the fear of the irregular performance of the cere- 
monies of marriage (because his mind was distracted). Here, 
the love for Parvati that was hidden is manifested ( ) by 
the indications of love ( of viz. 

is then concealed under the pretence ( ) that these indi- 

cationSj viz. and %tfg, are due to cold ( as cold also causes 
tremor and makes the hair stand erect )- Compare ^5^' 

sy^. H- P- 174. 

What constitutes is : — I. something is at first hid- 

den; II. then it is manifested somehow ( involuntarily ); III 
but it is then represented as not being due to what really 
causes it, but to something else. 

The reason why this figure is called is that here 

there is a putting "for warcl^^^) of a pretext ( ^5T ), ivlz, 
representing a thing as due to something else. Complare 
^^Tsrr^f%i: I’ ey^. p. 174. | 

(p. 59, 11. 29-30 ). Udbhata and his follo- 
wers do not define separately, but include it under syiy^^. 

Our author distinguishes between the two figures. 52rT^i%i‘is 
not the first kind of because in the former, the 

( the subject on which something else is superimposed ) is nqt 
expressly mentioned by the person who conceals ( the real sta^ 
of things ). In etc., the is the love of S^iva fA 

Parvati, It is not directly expressed, but left to be undet 
stood from the sense of the verse. In the first kind of 
the is denied and something else is established in itft 

stead. But both of them are directly exj)re88ed, as in ^ 
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^a^ etc. ; while in szrr^ff^, only one is expressed and the other 
( the which is concealed under a pretext ) is only sug- 

gested. Mammata draws another distinction between 
and In there is resemblance between sri^ and 

srsffcT fthegiiJl^ and the ); but this is not possible in 

There is really no charming resemblance between 
and Besides in srqf the is denied and 

the gqrrR is established in its stead j but in nothing 

is denied, but something is represented as due to a cause other 


than that to which it is really due. ‘if ^q|Sq§f^.'; JTfmJTf:- 
i’ K. P. X. ; ( 8<qj<?r ) 


I’ p?^08. The difference between sqRV% and the 

2nd kind of srq^ has been explained in our notes on the 


latter ( p. 138 ). 


66 ( Natural Description ). 

Dissolve ?:q ==r 

gotJR. The description of such 
aetions and characteristics of an object as are peculiar to it 
and are not easily perceived by all, is means 

*to be apprehended by the poet alone*. means ‘a child and 
the like*, means *of such as belong solely to that object* 

mm- ). 

An example is etc. ( p. 60, 11. 4-7 ). 

®N 

) 9Tf5rf^, 3T2pmr?i^ ( m 
( ), e?rc?TR ^ 

( 3?^; ), ) 

^hTTf^- ( 3TTf^; ) T%i 

^ ( ^% ^ ) stRE'*. sEr^Tjyf 

^g: the hyena, with red and swollen eyes. 

shrinking into himself for a moment, Scraping 

the ground again and again with his front feet. Here there 
is a description of the actions and characteristics of a hyena 
that are peculiar to it. 

It should be borne in mind that a matter of fact descrip- 
tion of an object does not constitute Otherwise, even 
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such a sentence as will be an example 

of What constitutes is : — The description 

must be charming; II The description must be in reference to 
tlie f%€n and of an object, such as a child, lower animals 
®to. ‘arrf^^ p- 88 ; III 

The actions and characteristics described must be peculiar to 
the object described and must not be such as to be common to 
it and others ; IV the description must be faithful and not 
hyperbolical. 

The figure was also called by ancient 

writers ; e. g. and ^ 5 T. See K. D. II. 8-13. Rudrata 

defines as I 

^Tc^ssrqTi^srr 3ii%: II ^rr qrr^- 

i»qr ii’ VII. 30-31. 

Examples of are ^ STf ^ 3 ^^ I 

gnr^: 11 m. 9 ; 

%5C=q:T5flq%53qT: 1 f?rg’3qT«ii%«iu: 11 ^ 

VII. 32. 


67 i Vision ). 

siIcT’Pi q?i^^ 35TW 3 iq ( q^^r ) sioT^wirmc# 

( ir?r5jqcJrl%^rarrTJT^r ) ?ia[. ^ 1 ^ 5*1 When a wonderful 

object, whether past or future, is so represented as to strike 
the mind as if it were present, it is termed 

An example is etc. (p. 60, 11. 11-12). This is cited 
in the p. 239, as an example where the description of 

a thing which is favourable to the development of some rasa 
produces great charm, although 4k figure of speech may be 
absent, ‘ar^r ir^ ^ =EmqT- 

fargqqlft 5!^ I qqr — i srq 

tfc^q^sq^^ s^'qrfs i 

i S^idt fl ^qiST^sri^nf^ 

i’ tf • p- 239. ( spjTrgt ) HfRJiT 

^g: ) gw: ( atir^: ) sprf^, ) 

Hc^TqfEsfr (gc^ff^r ^^553%?^ 

saw in the hollow of one of his hands the fish and the tortoise 
( the two incarnations of Vishnu ), when he ( Agastya ) drank 

* Compare arm’s verse ^ ^«q®^tq^qtt^: qqi^qqT^gTt 

qiqr: i fq^%qqjn: gsmnfr ii’ 
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up the ocean in one handful of water. Here the wonderful 
thing is the seeing of the divine Fish and Tortoise in a hand- 
ful of water ( the sea ). This wonderful thing appears as if it 
were present to the readers on account of the vividness and 
strikingness of the description. 

Another example is etc,' 

profusion of 

ornaments that is to adorn it hereafter. Here in the first half, 
a past object ( ), viz. collyrium and in the second half, the 

future object, viz, profusion of ornaments are represented as 
if they were present before the eyes. 

In the above treatment of the figure Bhavika, we widely 
differ from the interpretation of Ramacharana. takes 

to be of two sorts : — I 3?^^^ and 

II He iostance etc. 

as an example of the first and etc. as an example 

of the 2nd, We, on the other hand, think that is wrong, 
that there are no such two varieties, and that the two 
verses are examples of one and the same thing, viz. 

(whether ^ or Our reasons 

are: — I If Ramacharana's interpretation be accepted, then 
we shall be obliged to suppose that our author sets at naught 
all ancient and respectable authority. Bhamaha, Udbhata 
and Ruyyaka all define Bhavika as the representation of 
something past or future as if it were present. None of 
them speaks of a distinct variety of 

On the other hand, Bhamaha, Udbhata and Ruyyaka in the 
clearest terms say that is one of the conditions ( or 

causes ) of the figure Bhavika. Note carefully the following 
UTf goiq; i qqim 3j;qHrfq?r: il 

^'-rrqi i ja^r^rfscrr 

‘J’ III. 52-53 ; \ 

p. 178. II. Ramacharana’s interpretation is opposed to the 
words of the author himself. If there were two varieties of 
^¥TF%R, we expect some such partiole as ^ and some reference 
to the two-fold division ( as ) in the definition of * 4 FTK^* 
There is nothing of the sort. Moreover, our author introduces 
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the second example ( etc. ) with the words ‘q-srr 

which clearly show that the secoad example illustrates the 
same thing as the first, and preclude the idea that there 
are two varieties. We therefore think that Bamacharana 
should not be followed, even though Pramadadasa follows 
him in bis translation. 

What constitutes is : — I There is a decription of 

something past or future ; II The description is of something 
which is strikingly wonderful or extraordinary ( or 3 ?^ ); 

nd 

III The description is put in words that are perspicuous and 
the best adapted to the sense ; IV The description of the past 
or future object must be such as to vividly present the object 
to the reflective mind of the reader. Vide the interesting 
remarks of the 37 ^, pp. 178-180. It should be borne in 
mind that the figure is spoken of as ( having the 

whole work for its province, and not a verse ) by Dandin and 
Bhamaha, Bhatti, in his Bhatti-kavya (canto 12), follows the 
same view. According to them, the figure permeates the whole 
composition and not a single verse. It is for this reason that 
Dandin and Bhamaha do not give an example of Soe 

K D. II. 364-366. 

The reason why this figure is called is : — means 

‘the intention of the poet’ ( or ) and the 

figure is called because in it the meaning of the poet is 

so well conveyed that it is as it were reflected in the reader 
( i. e. the reader vividly feels the same emotion which inspired 
the poet ); or vrr^ means ‘revolving in the mind,’ and the figure 
is called vrTl%^, because in it there is this revolving in the mind 
of the readers. Compare K. P. X. 

1’ 3T^. H. p- 178. 

^ S’n: (p. 6O3 11. 16-17). It was 

said above in dealing with the essentials of ^bat the words 
must be well adapted to the sense so as to vividly present the 
meaning of the poet to the reader’s mind. It may be contended 
that this is not possible unless the words are perspicuous and 
hence that is nothing but the giiT^a It was said in 

the first pari, that rasa is the soul of poetry and that, just 
as bravery etc. ( ^3 ) are possessed by the soul, there are 
certain properties of the soul of Poetry which are manifested 
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hj words. The number of these gqs is given differently by 
different writers. Mammata and our author speak of only 
three Gunas, See K. P. VIII. UL and 

S, B. YIII Pari, sr^jcj; ( Lucidity, Perspicuity ) is defined by 
K. P. as *f: I s5Tmt-?F*R5rei$rs^ 

II’ and again I HTTROIS 

gHJTn>rt H srar^l’ 3 % Jra-* 11 ’ K. P. Vin p. 476 and p. 486 (Va.). 
Prasada is a Guna which is common to all Easas, by which the 
moment the words are uttered, the meaning is apprehended 
and which pervades the mind at once ( i. 6. which is instru- 
mental in evolving at once the Easas in the mind ), in the 
case of ^ or like fire pervading dry fuel and in the case of 
^WK or water permeating a clean sheet of cloth. An 

example of nwefiTl 

qft-PisinTJti'Jr i irtfstt: 

II’ II- Our author replies that sraR 

is not the same as because the former is not a (necessary) 

cause of a past or future thing appearing as if it were 
present. Our author means that ( Perspicuity ) is not 

absolutely necessary for the appearance of a past or future 
object as if it were present. This latter may be. brought about 
by other things, such as attendant circumstances, the powerful 
feeling of the poet or reader etc. 


^ ( p. 60, 1. 17 )♦ The past or future 

thing must be in So it may be said that is 

N3 

not a figure at all, but; merely The Easas are 8 or 9* 

'O 

‘5IWT^fT^^°II I »’ 

»R5 T’s JTTSRrr^ 13 { the 9th is )• is the 

of the f^JTTfS are seeing something that is extraordin- 

ary, accomplishment of what is desired, etc. The 

( indications ) are The terms 

have been explained in the notes on the 1st 
The conjunction with the appropriate 

Si jvri^s and sq'f^r^Tft^TRS, evolves in the mind of the spectator 
or reader the example of is 

^ I f?T%a-iTT II’ 

sr^ft^r i i 3F3ik=^r^- 

I »FJi =^T5vn^: I 

I’ P* 42. Our author replies that 

is not because the former is what causes { the 

va 
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of )• What the author means seems to us to 

>3 

be as follows : — the in conjunction with the 

and etc. causes the development of ; 

while in there is no bnt only what would cause 

; e, g. in etc. there is no reference to the sentiment 

of wonder in the speaker or reader i. e. the speaker or reader 
is not represented as engrossed in relishing but rather 

NO 

as perceiving as it were what is past or future. This state 
of his may cauze to others^ But as regards him^ there 
is no and hence no Pramadadasa asks us to 

>o 

read for Bnt then it would be hard to 

explain the words, as he himself remarks ‘‘It indeed seems odd 
to speak of the representation of a wonderful object causing 
no wonder. The ms. G reads which 

seems to have been due to the copyist transcribing again the 
words in the preceding line 

H NTWra. (p. 60, 11. 17-18). is not 3Tf^g%f%, 

because there is no introsusception in the former ( while it 
exists in the latter ). In one thing is completely 

swallowed up by another and is spoken of in terms of the latter. 
In also, a thing which is past or future is spoken of as 
being present ; and so there is This objection our 

author meets with a flat denial. In there is no 

at all. Even when the past or future object vividly 
presents itself to the mind as if it were present, there is a deep- 
seated but certain knowledge that the object is past or future* 
Compare h. I I’ 

p. 179. lb should be observed that the XJddyota says that 
5(rr^ is the same as that in which there is 

ncTTNfjn^ I 

1 i’ 3^^ p. 93. 

51 ^ { p. 60, 11. 18-19 ). Oar author copies 

the very words of the ar^, g-. In one thing is mis- 

taken for another similar to it. Here there is no mistake; 
for what is past or future is mentioned as past or future, as 
etc. 

;r ^ ( p. 60, H 19-21 ). It was said 

above that in there is a description of an extraordinarily 
striking object ( whether past or future ). In also 
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there is a description of an object with regard to its 
What difference is there between the two? The reply is: — In 
there is a faithful description of the nice ( ) 
characteristics of an objet of everyday experience; while in 
there is the peculiarly striking circumstance, viz. an 
object (really past or future) appearing as present. Clearly put^ 
the difference is as follows : — 1. in there is a description 

of the peculiar of a such as a child, a beast, a 

frightened person etc. ; in there is a description of an 

as in etc. ; II in the description is 

admitted by all to be faithful, but there is no appearance of a 
past or future object as if it were present ; in a past or 

future object does appear as if it were present, ‘irrttq’ 

51^ ( %:? y 3T#. p. 181, 

If, in a rare case, in the description of the 

nature of an object, the above peculiarity occurs, then there 
is a commixture of the two figures ( and 

while describing the peculiar q;Ss of a it so happens 

that the thing, being past or future, vividly appears before the 
mind as if it were present, then there is of and 

An example of such a is given by ^rq^. 

5^q?q^ II’ srq 5RTOTW- 

01^ I” H. P- 181. 

( p 60, 11. 23-27 ). ^rqiqqq: srfr ( 

^aTRm^q^)3Tq 

Iff ^ 3fq I qq: ai^qrqdsftf ( ^ ) ^sft- arq ^5^ 

qq qr^sq^rq ^ 
ffT, ‘qnra q i^oq ^q w 

etc. who is he that, without a chdmara, is ever fanned with a 
graceful chdmara or with a chdmara of graceful movements? 

may also mean “some wonderful or indescribable person/ 
Here some great man is spoken of. He appears to the speaker 
as covered with white umbrellas ( perhaps on account of his 
majestic mien or his fame ), although he be without any. 
Somebody may say that here also the figure is qi^. Our 
author replies that there is no in the verse, because the 
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subject of description is what is actually apprehended ( and 
not what is past or future ). The person spoken of is present 
before the speaker and besides the description of the umbrella 
and chdmara as being present is due to a sort of reasoning 
( viz. as he is possessed of kingly lustre, he must be surrounded 

by umbrellas), And because this figure has 

for its essence the circumstance of appearing as present solely 
through the force of the description. Compare 

sn^ ( ) i *r<TT- ‘sn^rnnrft’ 

?wnscrea^ pp. 182-83. 

where something, though not actually present 

appears as if present on account of the description, there this 
figure occurs as in ‘erRfk^si’ ®tc- 


An example of a future is “f 

ftggjri^g: «faph».^u| n” si. p. 182. Jayaratha 

gives the following as an example of ?in^ mui: ^ 

^rrarg ii’ ^rr® H- (‘sig gis 

r)- 


68 ( The Exalted ). 

agivig; 3=5q%, gg ^ eiflr HfNT ar^g: ) er# 

The description of prosperity exceeding all ordinary 
experience is ^ so also it is when the actions of 

the great become { are represented as ) subordinate or collateral 
to the subject in hand ( II ). 


An example of (I) is etc. ( 61, 11. 1-2 ). 

< ^mf) q^norf %: ) 

(^:) 

( ( sfl) 5il 

^^T...HH|?i;^of the roofs of the moonstone, 
which ( roofs ) leave the sphere of the clouds far beneath them, 
c. which are built so high. Here what is to be conveyed is 
the extreme prosperity of the citizens. For this purpose a 
hyperbolical description is given to the effect that pleasure- 
gardens were fed by the water oozing from roofs of moon- 
stone etc. 
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Aa example of ( II ) is etc* ( 61, 11. 3-4 ). This 
occurs in ^50 XIII. 6, 

w ^r5fT ( w 

) 3^^: ( qiRW 
5Tg(^fg^) 3Tfq^. Here the 
subject of description is the ocean and it is therefore the 
principal topic (3T%^). The actions of the lord Vishnu are 
here subordinate or collateral ( 3^^ ) to the description of the 
sea. The great Lord, who is used to the slumber of Yoga at 
the end of a mundane period and who destroys the worlds, is 
here spoken of as I’esting on the ocean. This suggests the 
greatness of the latter. 

The two vai-ieties of are really two distinct figures 
but they have been treated together because the same name is 
given to both. The first is called because there is a des- 
cription of the possession of enormous prosperity ; the second 
variety is called because in it the subject of description 
is connected with the actions of a truly noble personage. 
Compare ‘c^;t srq 

5^ 1 q?: g 

p. 331. called this figure ^5^1^ and speaks of it 
as arro^. 

What disinguishes from and is that in 

the two latter, things are described as they are, while in 
{ 1st variety ) the poet gives an imaginative description of an 
object as possessed of prosperity beyond the experience of 
“an, ^ 5T«fiqs:?gq'q^rj^ i 

^^q55!8Pi3qTvn5[ i’ 3?^. ?f. pp. iss-isi. 

Examples of are: — yqr^q =q qq: I 

S-u>f'*>5<.w^K: ^rq^onrpft^gqT II 3^-jt^<Aqf44«i<HwqRqd. • 

%^5r II IV. 19 and 20; =qpi[q^l ^ g q qT ^<- 

qqr I ii gnn m* 13; IL 

^PT: II ^ VII. 104. ^ 


q#q(%q?) il^qoiql” 


69 , 70 , 71 , 72 

( Impassioned, Devoted, Impetuous and 
AUayment ). 

(1) When or (2) »nq, or (3) the semblance of ^ and 
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or (4) the quMling of a vrrq' ( sentiment ), are reduced to a 
subordinate condition, they become ornaments and are 
respectively termed and 


Hasas are Love etc. which are particular states of the mind 
the spectator or reader, and are evolved by appropriate 
and All these terms have been ex- 

plained in the notes on the 1st Pari. It sometimes so happens 
that the principal Rasa is one, while another Rasa helps on its 
development and is therefore subordinate to it. When this is 
the case, the figure is , which is so called because in it 
there is association of a Rasa. Compare 


RT il” quoted by Jayaratha, p. 186 ; 

W I’ P- 71. An example of is ^srt ^ 

3TO 24. 19, This verse was cited by Vis'vanatha in the 
4th Pari. These are the words of the wives of Bhuris'ravas, 
who fell in battle, at the sight of his hand, ^ 

I I I d«rr 

I ^ ^rq^r 1 ( 

^T2m ^TRT ^ 

159. This verse forms part of the lamentations of the women. 
The principal Rasa is (Pathos). In the present verse the 
Rasa is ( l^ove ). The description of the amorous move- 

ments of the hand, that are remembered by the women, 
heightens the main Rasa ( viz. e|i'^q ), because the recollection 
of those movements is an excitant ( ) of ( the 

loss of the women appears the greater when it is seen what the 
hand had been to them ). Thus love being not the principal 
Rasa intended, but only subordinate ( as heightening the main 
Rasa, Karuna ) the figure is xj^^ — Similarly in the 

case of other Rasas. An example of where is an ^ 

is ‘ 1 % fT%R 5T ^ 3^T-' ^ 

^^iRi I ^ ^ffJT^RPFilT^RW'^Jret i|:r 

II’ '=•^0 P- 72 ( spi^iswr* 

Another example, where is an 

^ ??^f>'i2Rrgfn3wg# 3^ 5T^f 

5^r*ii*wi<^Rg3, ' ^rts 

*1^ ir P" 188. 
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— ^The figure is so called, because of its being a favourite 
of the best ( of critics ), or because of its causing great pleasure 
( TTh;, or JTfiH STfgftsR# 

). The figure spr: occurs ■when 'what is called ^rjef 
( Incomplete ) becomes subordinate to something else, 
is defined by Mammata as I 

which is explained by as follows : — 

^ p* 106 ( Nir. ). K{jq occurs when ( I ) 

( the ) Love has for its object God, a sage etc, ( not 

the husband or wife ), or when ( II ) Love, even though its 
object be the husband or wife, is not well nourished or when 
( III ) the other such as etc. are so described as 

not to reach the condition of Kasa, or when ( lY ) a Vyabhi- 
chari-bhava is developed as the principal sentiment. An 
example of where a ( this term has been 

explained already ) is developed as the principal sentiment is 

\ ^ ft ^ ^ W: sd^lSiff ^ 

^tsq" II’ ^ 

p- 65. An example of 
is srnft^T^ ®tc. ( p. 61, 11. 11-12 ). 

?r«rr 

), ) 

) 5nj5T^^55fi|v5fH: ^ 

^T^T: an^ ( 3#^ ) 

^ a?Tr(tj^^ ^ — With eyes half closed, in which the 

eyeballs were languidly moved. Here the first three lines 
describe the characteristics of ( Love in union ), 

which is subordinate to the mood ( sqrf^r^Tft^TR’ ) called 
^01 ( Reminiscence ). The itself is subordinate to 

( Love in separation ), because the topic of descri- 
ption is the state of the separated lover who remembers his 
past experiences of love. Another example of '^Rf: is 

^^cqR:G4Fw4<dt^t: ^ ^ 

u 3T5r 3f^. 

p. 189. Both and quote the same verse as an 

•example of Jjfpm I «r?r ^ 
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STOI 53;fTnt I 5titc5ft-%^cilm»nRn2ir* » n i. 5 ;the 

same is ^ fcjfK^ II. 27 6 on which 5[c^ says ‘f^rrf 3^ 

I gift^r^ ^ »’• the Jjir: 

of *TW5 and is not such a complicated afEair as that of 

later writers. 

gj;^f^_When and become subordinate to 

something else, there is We have explained in our notes 

on the 1st Pari, the meaning of When and are 

described in connection with improper ( or unworthy ) o bject s, 
there occur respectively 

3T^- P- 1S5, The figure is called gwr%, 
because in it there is ‘urjas,’ i. e. impetuosity or force, in so 
for as there is improper procedure. An example of 
) is { P' 15-16 ). 

9TT^: ) ( l%TPfT- ) 

<Rr 5^- Here 

the principal sentiment is that of love having for its object 
the king ( ^ ^ according to the 

definition quoted above )• This sentiment 

is helped by the description of the love of the savages for the 
royal ladies. This is ^Rr^fTO ( )> i^®^3,use there 

is impropriety ( ) in the love as it is adulterous. As 

is here subordinate to something else, the figure is 
The same holds good in the case of based upon 

^rr^fPTTO". An example of it is wuP^^O^t 

t ^ ^ 

( quoted by Jayaratha, p. 190 ). Here the ( 

( eagerness ) of the S'abaras, having for its object the wives 
of others, is a ^rr^^TRl* This HRr’fTTH subordinate to the main 
sentiment of Love for the king. 

means ‘giving up or quelling* ( of a senti- 
ment ). The figure occurs when ( or ) 

becomes subordinate to something else. An example is etc. 
This is quoted by Mammata ( K. P. V, Ya, p. 198 ). 

%: ) 

^ r) gf : ( ) m 1^0 

^ ( fE* ), iR H ^ »R:. Here the quelling of 

the sentiment of pride in the enemies is subordinate to the 
sentiment of love for the king ( which is principal). Another 
example of is ‘crg[^: 
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^iTf?r ?t g«T sm: i 35 gfj sr^ 

*rm^ren^f5«r^»it ??5reRr g^ srra?af^ gfl[m: ii am ?iafj^qT 
gRtfirw i’ itJii%ifV p- 190. Tho 

of ^rjii 5 and ^ is nearly the same as the figure g^rrR 
of 

73, 74, 75 5fiT^??r5, 

( Excitement of a mood. Conjunction of 
moods, and Commixture of moods ). 

When there is an excitement of a mood, when there is a 
conjunction of moods, and when there is a commixture 
of moods, all of them being subordinate to something 
else, there are ^r^q-, and respectively. Our 

author does not expressly say that etc must be subordi- 
nate in order to constitute the figure etc. But that qua- 

lification necessarily follows from the treatment of the four 
figures eliC- 

What is meant by is: — The word vftq has been 

already explained, means ‘the condition of being in 
process of evolution.’ occurs when a is described 

as occurring or as being in process of evolution, and not 
when the is completely evolved. The latter is the province 
of the figure When becomes subordinate to some 

thing else the figure is An example is gg* etc. ( p. 61, 

11. 25-26 ). ^ m ( 3^- 

313 JTf^r: ) ^Sfti mSR f 5rt Here the 

principal sentiment is love for the king. The sentiment of 
terror that is described as arising is subordinate to this 
main sentiment, 

occurs when two ( that are opposed 
to each other ) are described as competing with each other. 

explains it as ‘experience of two equally strong senti- 
ments at the same time’ ( I JT® P- 

110 )• { the figure ) occurs when is subordinate 

to something else. An example is etc, ( p. 61, 11* 

* This bears a very close resemblance to the example of 
^Tr3k3 given by 33313^551 53 

=3 3f% I 33 313 %3lf^ 33 ^33I33id3333F3,ll” 

p. 191. 
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28-29 ). ?jjR!r ) arsRRpT 

^acS^r aT^3% ( ) =? > 05 . Here 

the sentiment of love having for its object a divinity, viz^ 
Parvatl, is principal. The conjunction of the two Bhavas, 
Longing and Bashfulness ( which, occurring together, compete 
with each other ) is subordinate to this main sentiment. 
Another example of is 

>1^: 1 3rf5Ta^5^fNRWTOqf4 HftiT m w 

p. 192. 

— When many Bhavas are represented as succes- 
sively taking the place of each preceding one, there is 

) i’ si^ p. no 

( Nir ). The figure ^TRRTf^ occurs when is represented 

as subordinate. An example of the figure is etc’. 

This is found in K. P. V. (Y a. p. 200). <1^^ ( aiRf 

3l«rTfT4^), ^ ), ^ tSr cTO ( 

), 315 iim<i ( 5^ m ^ ), 

31555*5 ) ^ ), fffr 3g?5iJT: ( ?ffr sgat^: i%q^tfr5TC.', 

555 f5T(r H<{t ^515555^ 3153^55555 fRlI^R?! ) 5> 35^ ( « ) 50^, 
551 ‘31%’ 5^ ‘c53^’ 551^ ^55Tq%55^53555;, (^ks^IT: 51^)^ 

3ri;o51^: ( 31^^ 1%I#55 W 551 ) 55^f55: ( 555 : 51^: ) 5*51 

5«%5<!55I% 35551*5 5r53 5%3 ( 555 ) 3rf55%. 55^3 3!5Rir 

O, we may be seen together. Go away, thou fickle man. Why 

this haste ? I am a maiden, Krive me- the 

support of thy hand. Alas ! Alas 1 ! what a transgression of 
maidenly conduct.’ Here the principal sentiment is the love 
for the king. Many Bhavas, which rise one after another, 
are subordinate to this main sentiment. The Bhavas are 
Apprehension ( in ), Resentment ( aiggr in 

‘555 55® ), Equanimity ( in ‘^r c5?l’ ), Recollec- 
tion in ‘aif Weariness («nT in 

)> Wretchedness ( 5 ^ in ‘ 5551 ’), Awakening ( 
in ), Longing ( in ‘ 57 % ’ ). Another 

exemple of 515515® is %5 gtg: 51^^ 

35’Rn*5^9r gct5n ^ 52 ^ 5I5PT5*' < 515%155«l55kl 155 ^5l4: 

551^ % 351311^351 %5T 51i55t 5l*5t 3%: 5)551^11 315 55 1 ^55 |uii 
5#5i ^5^55^5l5M5H5i 5I5®553, 1’ P- 192. 

51 %%5I5i 3^ 5& (p. 62, IL 4-6). Some say :— orna- 

ments are those alone which heighten the Rasa etc. by embeb 
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Ikbing the form of words ( ) and senses ( ), But 

Basa etc., being such as to be helped ( HtRjpT ) by words and 
senses ( and^not ), should not properly be called orna- 

ments. What is meant is : — It was said in the first Pari, that 
Rasa is the soul of Poetry, words and senses the body and 
Alankaras ( figures ) are ornaments which heighten the soul of 
Poetry through the body ( viz. word and sense ), Hence it 
follows that Rasa is always (to be helped or embellished) 

and not ( helping or embellishing others ) and that 

whatever is called an ornament must heighten Rasa, the soul 
of Poetry, through word and sense, the body. It is laid down 
above that etc. when they are subordinate to something 

else, become the figures etc. These persons assert 

that in this there is a contradiction. If they are etc, they 
cannot be Alankaras, because Rasa and Alankara are by their 
very nature distinct ( as Rasa is being the soul and 

Alankara is being merely an ornament ). If you say 

they are Alankaras, you cannot call them Rasa. Thus these 
objectors are not ready to admit KH^etc, as ornaments. It 
should be observed that Mamma^ also does not regard 
etc. as Alankaras ; he includes them under the 2nd variety of 
viz. ( see K. P. V Ul. p. 201 Va. ) 

The also denies that 

g3[Rf are arsfKS e. g. | 

II’ ( 3rd ). Its position is that these are not 

•N 

but 3755^(4. 

^ 5......q3r (p. 62, U. 6-7). Others again say :^The 

designation of ornament given to etc. merely because they 
help ( the development of ) Rasa etc. is purely secondary (^j^) 
and must be accepted in compliance with the practice of the 
ancients. What these people mean is : — Alankaras are those 
which heighten the body of Poetry. We have seen above 
that in ^gqq;^etc. etc. are subordinate to {i. c. heighten) 

another Rasa etc. There is a difference between Alankaras 
and The former heighten Rasa etc. indirectly 

through the body of poetry, viz. word and sense, {. e, words and 
senses (the body) are adorned by ornaments and then the soul 
is set off to greater advantage by the embellished words and 
senses; while in etc., eto. directly enhance another 
Rasa etc. In spite of this difference, there is one thing in 
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common between Alankaras properly so called and etc. 

viz. that both of them heighten the Rasa ( directly or indirect- 
ly ) by being subservient to it. On account of tb^js similarity 
beffcween the two, the word Alahkara which is properly applic- 
able only to such figures as TJpama is applied to etc. by 

lakshaTOid. We have seen above (p. 54) that is one of the 
circumstances which are at the root of lahsha'/^^d, etc. 

do not, properly speaking, deserve to be called Alankaras. 
The application of the word Alahkara to them is secondary 
and has the sanction of ancient and respectable authority, 
before which we must bow. is derived from the word 

and means the same thing as The Lochana, 

while commenting upon the words has the follo- 

wing note on the word 

I ^?T 9TFr^ I 

3?Fr^ f % ntqt i ^ 

P- 

Vide voi. il. p. 49 ‘^^rr ^r^rr I ^ \\ 

The ancient authority alluded to is that of Bhamaha, Udbhata, 
and others who define etc. as figures of speech. Compare 
Udbhata ‘sf^ I W«rr fw^TSSfRi?^ 

f^: II’ IV. 1. It must be remarked that ancient authority 
is not unanimous in defining these figures. The of 

Dandin is ^uite different from that of Udbhata, moreover 
vrrwP>f aro not defined by Udbhata and 

Bhamaha and is the the first great writer to define these 

three. Still, etc. have generally been defined in the 

same way by many. 

artr^ ^ (p. 62, 11. 7-9 ). Others say :— 

Strictly speaking, an ornament becomes so merely by subserv- 
ing Rasa etc. ( THTfq^RJTI^SfTO# g^^RT: ) J tbe circumstance 
that such figures as Rupaka etc. embellish the sense etc. (which 
is the body of Poetry) is analogous to the nipple attached to 
the neck of a she-goat (which nipple serves no purpose). What 

* The on girths 9-10 and the 

(p. 17. ed. ) read this verse as 

and ascribe it to 
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these people mean is ; — Alankara is that which heightens Basa 
etc. In AS well as in Rupaka etc. Basa, the soul of 

poetry, is emWlished. Therefore the application of the desig- 
nation of Alankara to Rasaved etc. is not secondary ( 
said by those who bold the second view propounded in the text) 
but is rather strictly correct. The only difference between 
Bupaka etc. and Rasavad etc. is that the former embellish. 
Basa through word and sense and that the latter directly do so. 
But this difference is of no imjiortance. The circumstance that 
in Rupaka etc. the senses ( and words ) also are embellished is 
purely accidental and serves no purpose, just as the nipple on 
the neck of a she-goat serves no purpose ( it cannot yield 
milk ). These persons hold the *view that Rasavad etc. are 
properly called Alank^as. The view is opposed to those who 
hold that the application of the word Alankara to etc. is 
We have explained as in ac- 

cordance with Ramacharana’s explanation. The word 
however, generally means 'a pillow.’ Taking this meaning 
of the word, we may translate ^ ’ as The 

circumstance that in Rupaka etc. the figures rest upon the 
sense etc. is ( of no importance ), being analogous to the nipple 
attached to the neck of a she-goat.” 

those who have deeply considered the matter 
say: — Rasa etc. which have become subordinate ( to something 
else ) and which are themselves helped ( ) by words and 

senses that manifest them, quite properly obtain the deno- 
mination of ornament, because they help ( other ) Rasas etc, 
which are principal, by embellishing the words and senses 
that suggest the latter. In it is merely the behaviour 

of the Nayika etc. ( that is imposed upon the behaviour of 
another ) that constitutes the ornament and not the relish 
that is derivable from the representation; because, (the 
behaviour etc. being itself the ultimate thing ) it wants the 
said condition of assisting a principal Rasa through orna- 
menting the words and senses suggestive thereof. What is 
meant by this view ( which is the one held by our au^or ) 
is: — ^Alahkaras are those which assist the principal Rasa 
through words and senses that manifest it. In etc. 

obtain words and senses manifest a particular Rasa or 
Shava; this latter again is subordinate to another Rasa and 
\\ 
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assists it through words and senses which manifest the 
principal Rasa. It is therefore quite proper that etc. are 
called Alankaras. In the ascription of the behavionr 

of one to another constitutes the Alankara. But Samasokti 
does not possess the characteristics of Rasavad etc. There 
is no 3?T^ ( Aesthetic enjoyment or flavour ) of one Rasa 
which assists another through words and senses, as in 
What is charming is simply the ^bich is not Rasa etc. 

So, although there is a difference between ®tc. and 

®tc. ( because in the former there is while in 

the latter there is none ), still both of them are very properly 
ealled Alnkaras, because to both of them the definition of 
Alankara ( viz. what heightens the Rasa through words and 
senses is a figure ) is applicable. The of » subordinate 

Rasa etc. in Rasavad etc. heightens the principal Rasa through 
“word and sense ) the also heightens the Rasa through 

word and sense. The words are an 

answer to the objection contained in the first view propounded 
§n the text According to the siddkanta 

( the view of our author ) etc. are not always ( to be 

helped ); they can also be as in Rasavad. 

^ ;tt^: (p. 62, 11. 13-14 ). Our author supports 

-his position by quoting the words of a highly respectable 
-authority ( perhaps the highest authority ) on such matters. 

Construe ^ 

m ^ ^ ^ The 

.verse is explained hy Lochana as follows: — 

* ^ 

^ ^ P- The meaning is:-In that 

piece of poetry, where Rasa etc. are subordinate to the main 
purport of the passage ( whether another Rasa or a sense 
that is principal ), the former ( Rasa etc. ) constitute in my 
opinion the province of an ornament. 

5R?^fl (p. 62, 1.15). This is an answer to 

t^hose who hold the 3rd view mentioned in the text. If it be 
&aid that the mere circumstance of assisting a Rasa etc. 
iconstitutes an Alankara, then it would follow that words etc. 
i^ao swre Alankaras because they also assist Rasa etc. It was 
.fi^id above by those who hold the third view that the circum- 
stance of embellishing ffczf etc, is of no importance, being like 
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mere constitutes an Alankara. 

If that were so, words themselves, which together with senses 
constitute the body of Poetry, will have to be called Alahkaras- 
( because they also are inasmuch as they manifest 

>9 

Rasa ); but this is absurd. 

=q (P- 62, 11. 16-17). Similarly the dictum 

of some that the figures Rasavad etc. occur when Rasa etc. 
are principal and that when the latter are subordinate, the 
figure is Udatta (of the 2nd sort, is- 

wrong. Some writers on Rhetoric denied the existence of 
( suggested sense ) in Poetry. They said that wherever 
^ etc. are principal, there is where ^ etc. aro’ 

subordinate there is the 2nd variety of Udatta. These views 
are wrong, for the simple reason that words also will then 
have to be called Udatta Alankara, because they also ar^ 
Subordinate to the principal Rasa (just as Udatta is said to be^ 
constituted by Rasa etc. being subordinate). Moreover there 
are other grave objections against this theory. If Rasa, even 
when principal, is to be called Alankara, then what is the* 
Soul of Poetry ? This theory is alluded to by the 

) qmFfi’ijTr wK'4> 

SIKI: t 

i ? ) p. 186, 


76 ( Conjunction ). 

«ri^ *1^ 3T551HT: > 

2*r^ If any of the ornaments that are treated of here 

are combined together, then there arise two distinct figures, 
Sfefe and 


(P- 62, 1. 20). As the ornaments (worn 

on the body ) in ordinary life produce a distinct beauty 
when they are combined together and are hence counted as 
distinct ornaments. Compare 


^ I” 31^. P- 193. 


=ai% (p. 62,1. 23). (ar^fRT^) 

3^. The existence of 
these independently of each other is This mixture 
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of figures is like the mixture of sesame and rice. There may^ 
be a mixture of only (I), or of only (EE), or 

(m) oi a 

An example is etc. (p. 62» IL 25-26). 

( ^ ^ ^ h: ) ^ 

lE^’ swco HI 3. 

223 ) ^ )^-i f^n: ) 5f: ( sTOT^) 

(^ 93 )- Here we have a (Rhyme) in and 

(Alliteration) in Thus there is 

a of two Alahkaras of s'abda ( I ). There is an TJpama 
in ^ Rupaka in ^ KH Ini 

(Kxishna is identified with the sun and samsdra with 
darkness ). Therefore there is a of two figures of sense 
(II). As both these conjunctions reside in the same verse^ 
there is a of and (HI)- and aigjoH 

deserve a passing notice, is defined as 

The repetition of the same letters ( consonants ) constitutes 
It is possible in various ways: — e. g. (I) the same 
consonant may be repeated twice ; (II) many consonants ( 

) niay be repeated only once and in the same order ; or (HI) 
the same consonant may be repeated a number of times. £x* 
amples of the three sorts (the second called and the first 

and third are ^ 

»R?r: II’; iRW 

?ri^: I ^ II’. *r»Wi 

( Rhyme ) is defined as or 

H. D. I. 61. When more syllables than 
one are repeated in the same order in which they first 
occurred, but in a different sense, there is Examples 

are JTfR^ ^ ^Hddm gr g t ^ git 1%ra: I’ IX. 1.; 

‘flt *r: »RgRt i 5TR 

( JTdhJl', ^ ^ an# sff^: ). There 

are other kinds of ajgsriN called g^rgqrN, ^qzisqiH etc. 

The verse ^ ^ etc. is an example of ’where the t'wO’ 

of sense, and are combined. 


77 (Commixture). 

(I) When two or more ornaments stand in the relation of 
principal and subordinate, ( II ) when they reside in the 
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same place, or ( III ) when there is a doubt about them, there 
is which is thus three-fold. It is said that the . mixture 
of figures in is like the mixture of milk and water. 

An example of (I) is srr^fg etc. (p, 63, 11. 4-5). This occurs 
in sri. p. 93. 

ni. 3. 89. ) ( *Twr ) 

qrg^: ( ^15 ), ^ ‘^5: 

^ t( TT p^ ( qiul ^ ) 

3TTg ( ^ Long did Mandakini cling to 

his feet ( in kneading them ) under the disguise of that* 
bandage of the ( white ) slough, that had slipped, through tho 
force of pulling, from the body of V^uki ( employed as the 
string ), as if to remove the worry tho ocean had suffered 
in the churning. When the ocean was churned with Vasuki 
as the string, the slough slipped from the serpent’s body ( the 
poet says ) and encircled the ocean. The poet says it was not 
tho slough that encircled the ocean, but it was the Ganges that 
had assumed that form and came there quickly out of love for 
her lord ( the ocean ). The Ganges remained at his ^ 

shampoo her lord’s feet in order to remove the great fatigue 
that he must have felt when he was churned by the Gods. 

( p. 63, 11. 6-10 ). Hero Mand^ini 
is superimposed upon the slough, the real nature of which is 
denied ; so we have the figure crqf ^ ( S{^ 

). 3rTf is subordinate to inasmuch as it gives rise 
to Paronomasia, because the actual ( clinging to a 

portion of the sea ) of the Ganges ( under the disguise of the 
slough ) is the same as ( clinging to the feet ), as 

the word q|^ is capable of two senses, is subordinate to 
because in one sense is identified ( ) 

vith in another sense. is subordinate to 

contained in The natural qKi|9tgiT of the 

Ganges ( disguised as slough ) being identified with 

( dinging to the feet ), is fancied as the ^ of 

( clinging to the feet in order to knead them-). 
is subordinate to inasmuch as it conveys the idea of 


♦ See I. 9. 75-76 ‘afrfk I 
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the ocean and the Mandakini behaving like a husband and his 
loving wife ( who tries to remove her husband’s fatigue and 
pain by kneading his feet etc. ). 

( p. 63, IL 12-13 ), This verse is 

cited in the ^^o p. 37. We read there 

{ ^f%TTT, m 

) 3Tlt ), 

). Here the meaning of 
the words as they stand is ‘The Evening glows with 3 ^ 3 ^^ 
( redness ) and the day is ever present before her ; yet how 
wonderful is the working of Destiny — they are never united 
( when there is day, there is no when the comes, 

there is no day )\ The words on account of 

their gender, and the words and ( which 

are Paronomastic ) suggest the behaviour of a lover and hia 
Sweet-heart, The meaning then is: — ( The sweet-heart ) is full 
of affection and ( the lover ) is ever ready to do her bidding ; 
but alas, wonderful is the working of Pate — there is no union 
of the two ( this being due to the fact that one or both of them 
are prevented by the elders from meeting each other ). Thus 
there is This is subordinate to 

Although the causes of the woman ) and 

( in the lover ) are present, the fruit of them does 
not follow. Therefore there is 

An example of ( HI ) is ©to. ‘ ( p. 63, 

11. 15-16 ). The verse can be construed in many ways. 
may be construed with or separately ( as referring 

to face eto. ). ^ ) 

^ 3TDrrf^. Here doubts arise as to 
the figure as follows: — It may be If ’w^© suppose 

that the face is swallowed up as it were by the moon and 
spoken of in the terms of the moon, as in 
^^5Tty:’ above; the figure may be Bupaka consisting in the 
super-imposition of the moon upon a face pointed out by the 
pronoun ‘this’ ( as if we were to say ); the 

figure may he 3 ^^ Ptdt ( defined as etc ), 

if we suppose that a face ( pointed out by the pronoun ‘this’ ) 
and the lunar orb are both subjects of discussion ( sTfi^ ) aad 
are connected with the same attribute of destroying darkness 
{ whether internal or external does not matter ); the figure ' 
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may be ), suppose 

that the moon is not ( and that the face is snR^ ); 

the figure may be suppose that the face i» 

( and the moon in ^4 is ) and that it 

is suggested by the sameness of attributes ( viz. and 

); it may be 3T5T?g^5|W ( variety 5?^ 
3^^ 3rfir?R*t. \ ^ace being in question and under- 

stood through the description of the moon which is not 
in question ( on account of the similarity between them ); or 
it may be the time that excites love ( viz, night ) 

being meant to be described through the description of the 
moon, the rise of which is the effect of night. Thus there 
being a doubt on account of the possibility of many Alankarasr, 
there is 

qr •* (p. 63, 11. 24-25). In the sentence 

it is doubtful whether the figure is ^q^TT, as the com- 
pound may mean ‘the moon-like face’ ( g^4 ^ whether 

it is Kupaka, as the compound may mean ‘the moon in the 
form of the face’ ( ), There is nothing here to 
•determine the figure with certainty. 

^ (p. 63, 1. 25-p. 64, 1. 6). 

^ When there is some circumstance favourable to one orna- 
ment and some other circumstance unfavourable to another, or 
when even one of these exists, then there is no doubt (and no 
For example in ‘He kisses the the circumstance 

that kissing is consistent with the face and inconsistent in the 
case of the moon is a reason for regarding the figure to be a 
eimile and is a reason against regarding it as Hupaka. If we 
dissolve the compound as 3^ becomes pro- 

minent and can be well construed with the action of kissing; 
but if we dissolve it as becomes more prominent 

and cannot be well construed with the action of kissing* 
Therefore the figure is Upama and not Rupaka. Here there 
exist bosh circumstances. 

In this example, the attribute of sbiningness is a circumstance 
favourable to the recognition of Rupaka. ( because it is 
construable with the moon in its primary sense ) and is not 
unfavourable to simile because it can be construed with the 
- face in a secondary sense. It is a general rule of interjpretation ; 
<ihat where the primary meaning is applica€ie^,*^a secondary " 
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meaning should not be resorted to. So in N^iRRl’ there 

only. Here there is a cireumstance but nothing 
( i- e, uottiiog that forbids the recognition of )• 
^ 9 ... Here, the circumstance of a woman embracing 

on*- like her lord being improper, the embrace of the king 
as sttch^ on tlie part of Ijakshml, is impossible and so the 
recognition of TJ pama is forbidden ( if we dissolve as 

becomes prominent and is likened to Vishnu ); 
but the embrace of !N^arayana by Ijakshmi being possible, there 
is a (i,e we must dissolve the compound as trq *TRRnq:, 
where ?Ti ^ y g y u | Viecomes prominent and the king is identified with 
Narayana ). Thus here there is a i|p^ of simile and therefore 

the figure is lotus-face of the 

fawn-eyed lady shines with tremulous eyes\ the eye being 
possible only in the face, the recognition of TJpama is favoured 
( i. e. we must dissolve as where 

becomes prominent and is well construed with 
aud as the eye is impossible in lotus, the recognition of 
Bupaka is prevented ( we cannot dissolve as 

because then will be prominent and cannot 

be well-construed with ). 1“ 

such a sentence as where the common property 

( mentioned, the compound cannot be so 

dissolved as to bring out an XJpam^ according to the sutra of 
Panini ( II, 1. 56 ) object of 

comparison, is compounded with etc. the Upamanas, 

when the common attribute is not mentioned ) and therefore 
the recognition of a simile is debarred. The compound here 
must be taken to be and as belonging to the class which 


begins with qio II. 1. 72. 

| f^o ). 

(p. 64, 11. 7-14). An example of 

the residence of figures in the same place ( the 2nd variety of 
) is etc. ^ Saquft ejft- fqg; { qf ) 

( qq: ) #i?rr: arfesq: 

ftw: ^ ) BiTHfq: ( 

^ NPRlt 

irvre TOq ^ (qflqwq: a«R3P) 

y ). ■which sbate oat 

the ^onSeidtime^' of all external objects, epf 
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Here the contained in wid the 

consisting in the occurrence of the compound letter 
q[^twioe in once in have the same 

position. We explained above what is meant by 3lgsnH« 
occurs when a number of consonants are repeated 
agmn in the same order. Here ^ o^and i|^ are repeated again in 
the same order in/^ ft.’ on (I.) explains 

1 S*l3Miycrr I”. ft^STT^ occurs when a single 

consonant is repeated once or many times, or when many 
consonants occur once again but not in the same order, or when 
many consonants occur more than once and in the same order. 
The letter ^occurs thrice in and there is 

therefore f^zfgsTRr. ^ So also there is 

of ^rgjfRf and anrlq^. If at the mere glance of the 
woman, all consciousness of external objects is lost ( as in 
) i^hen what would happen at the time of embracing 
her 1 This is The same words which cause this figure 

also present and therefore there is 


«nir «nraqt: (p. 64, 11. 14-16). in 

which is part of a verse quoted above, there is by 

351^ of ^ and aigjjrer. t?f:’ is a single (compound) 

word, and are identified. The letters g;, are 

repeated ; therefore there is of and Another 

example of the of two figures ( here, of word ) is 

which is the last pdda of Raghu. IX. 29, 
the first three being ^ 

I *ig^ »I3?R^R3T:’. Here there is a ^ of two 
occurring in the same place ; and form one 

and and from another. We have explidned 
Yamaha above. It may be said that and do not 

form a because in there is f and in there is if. 
Against this the following reply is given. It is the general 
convention of poets to regard ^ and ^ and ^ as non>difierent 
in m and such as etc. ‘ 

f5R[.l 5iig^R%>ff ^ »’ 1. 20. 


^ WT*-sr!^StRr (p. 64, 11. 17-21). q:^- 

^#5 > 5 ^hT^ jRnftepftwpjit 35T it’. This is 
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»rT«rRm^ The readings in the printed edition of that 

work are for *r>T^l5RrTft^o’ for 

for The read- 

ings adopted in the text are sanctioned by the high authority 
of the and ( see p, 230 rss(o ). jjt{o appears to 

have read for ( ?ri^ ) 

^ \ 

I p. 230. The expression may stand 

^or as well as for The meaning 

of qfiR^Rr^%g is ^ ^TRT^^: ( ) tg (the specta- 

tors in the form of travellers ). The verse means ‘charming 
is the dance of the peacocks, whose necks are out-stretched, 
in these days, noisy with the fresh ( or charming ) rumbling 
of clouds and appearing to the travellers gloomy as the night 
( because they are separated from their wives ; compare 

If we read the meaning will be ‘ charming is 

the dance of the peacocks etc. in these days with travellers 
as spectators\ The readings of the printed ^Iso 

yield a good meaning, (or 

?nHT^t%5) I II’. Charming 

is the dance of the peacocks whose necks are stretched out 
through joy (or quickly in these days, with 

the first roars of the rainy season and appearing dark as night 

( or in these days that are spectators ). eyoy 

Here in the same place, viz the Prakrit expression 

there is a simile in and a Rupaka in 

The word is the past passive participle 

of a denominative verb which is explained as 

Therefore in there is gtyiiT ( according 

to our author ). In ( qfqqjT ) there is 

Therefore there is of and by i?qjqRq;Tg5|%^. 

51% ^^TRT 5Rq^vT gamr i 

1 ’ P* 233. justly contends that 
this is not a proper example of by hut that 

it is an example of as qqqT% is. The Prakrit 

expression does not simultaneously admit twa 

figures, as in etc. but alternately and therefore there 

is a doubt. 

The difference between ^ and by 
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is that in the former we are in doubt as to what the figure is, 
there being no determining circumstance, while in the latter 
we are certain about the figures, which occur in the same 
phrase or expression. 

Mammata appears to have held that by 
occurs only when one figure of word and another of sense 
reside together inj the same place ( 

^ P* X, ). Our author, following the holds 

that by occurs not only when one figure o£ 

word and another of sense reside together, but also when two 
figures of word as in figures of sense reside 

in the same place. The also says “ t 



Cla$Biflcation of AlaAkdras according to the AladkaraBarrasTa, which iB followed 
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§ 


^ BP 
fr C5 

Sr E t® 

I'S 


adds after srqjl^, defines sqrsi^, ®rqlnTt«rRl, W««Tfew, af^JTr^ i» o‘’der in which they 

are mentioned here, adds ^ and^afg^w before an^; puts ftqrRJTT before defines >TlWT<(|iiq! first 

and then twra^; put* 3w: before afujf^. 


Appendix A. 

{The references are to the pages and the lines of the text). 

P. 1, 1. 9 l- 12- 1. 

17 l- 18 1^ 

P. 2, 1. 3 ‘snh^ISKFtig^’ ^-^-»T} 1- 6. ^^-*1; J- 9 

‘IgsTT ^-^-n; 1- 10 1- 

11 ‘w’ftcTTi’ ^-n; m i- 1^ ‘^RawnC l- 18 ‘^- 

sznfH:’ ^-^-*t; 1 - 21 ^nr:’ ^;-i- 29 ‘sRjrrriT it’ 

P. 3, 1. 2 ‘e^sgSt H ^-^-n; ‘ol^qdircrRiaL’ ^-^-*t; h 
4 ‘cfs:^ gtset^: ^-^-n; i- lo ‘^F^rf^m^:’ «- 

^-n; l» 10 ‘oqqqy^siJi^gL’ ^“^“*1; fFsssrto’ l- 

22 HF5f RO’ ^-^-n*, 1. 25 ‘JW g^o’ «-^-»r; 1- 30 ‘af^ 

RtiHJiT®’ n; 1- 31 ‘^2c^’ *T. 

P. 4, L 4 ‘o55!8Pinf%rt^ 1- 5 ^-n; l- 6 

"i^ntuprCTsrt®’ i- 8 «-^-n; l- 9 ‘*if 9m- 

fsrtit’ 1* 11 w:’ «-*t; ‘ritorri^’ 

1. 13 ‘ q ii oq si ^ sra’ I5-^-»T; ‘Rn^?g^f^’ ^-^-*T; 1- 14 ‘<>3^51^- 
1- 18 ‘03^1^ ^3[»«ro’ i- 18 ^-n; 

1. 19. ‘aiFH’KamJ’ ^-^-*1; iT; 1- 20 ,q«n5Tt ffrc* 

HFrt ^TS!R4’ ^-^-*t. 

P. 5, 1. 1 ^-^-»T} 1-12 ‘aiw B«Tt»Io’ 

‘3iar lEWR^^nr^’ n; 1- 21 ‘ustit ?n?n?r®’ «-^-»r; l- 22 ‘atw 

^ ^l^e> ^-^-»T5 1- 23 ‘oia^r W, 1- 25 ‘s|rSR^ 1^ 

^“*T; iq' s2Tfij’o 

p, 6, 1. 1 ‘ ftitqyq r l- ^ 51 - 

ii; ^ q>F*r9fTcJPJ5T’ - 

P. 7, 1. 6 qrm’ ^-^-*i; 1- 8 -^FrRiRjio’ .«-^-»rj 

1.11 ‘ogrs 1^’ ^"^"*1; 1- 18 ‘iFitt 

i. 14 1- 18 ‘o^sjpqgRq^gFrRIf’ ^-^-ir; 

i. 20 ^-*r; 1- 22 5Rr 3l«ff’ ^-^-»T. 

P. 8 1. 1 ‘?n aifSlmm:’ ft IIT% 5R-3^a%; 1- 5 ‘siHmteRI^ri’ ^-*T; 
1 . 6 ‘ansFRFf^’ % ‘stR^tfFf^’ ^-n; 1-15 ‘srf^amifJWnKfTt: 

^-*T; ‘3ifw?r*rontfw?FrqFmt: l- 16 ‘«n«r- 

f^F«r:” ^-«-*T; !• 17 ‘ajvjsf^sqfiro’ <1; 

i. 22 ‘?nn fRPn’ ‘*RT fFn’ *T; 1. 26 ‘jjtq^l^WRq’ 

1. 28 ‘^t^RT 
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• 9, 1. 1 ‘IkripnTRnr:’ f- 2 ‘if^r i; 3 

^-^-*T; 1- 6 ‘j^sTrSf:’ '^-^- 
*T; 1- 7, st^cl’ ^-^-»t; 1- 13 m-m 

1- 14 3Rno’ ^-^-n; l- 25 ‘aiqpTqn^^t^i’ 
‘qiqqrqtfqqo’ i- 27 ‘ow^rq^gq:’ i- 29 ‘o^ 

55^:’ 5p-^-n. 


P. 10, 1. 3 ‘oyn^^iyui’ ^-^-n; 1. 6 ^-:^-iT; ‘stiqiqf- 

%2r:’ 1. 8 ‘ot^^ni^vri5qf5rqt^ig®?^q’ i- H ‘qqm°’ 

‘qqr =qrq<»’ ^B-n; l - 12 ‘qrftqll^ q^T’ ^-^-»t; 1 . 13 ‘siq qiq«q... 
iEPq^r:’ ?% qi% ^-3?q%; 1- 21 ‘qt^gRprrq’ 1-22 ‘^. 
iw- • •q=qiR5’ qrfe ^-s^- 

P. 11 , 1.3 ‘qNr^rqqtqo’ 1 . 6 ‘^i^qqr gqp’ 

1- 8 ‘qriHiq^TOo’ ^-n; ‘qi^^r^Ri®’ w, i- 9 ‘q^grmqrq.’ ^-^- 
»T; 1- 10 ‘qfq ^-u-ir; 1- H ‘qqppi 

qf^i^ q’ ^-^-n; i - 12 «p-^-it; i- is gnqiVii^srqra:’ 

^-^-»T; 1- 16 1- 18 ‘qTqjjq^o’ ?p-^-qTi 

1. 21 TOqr^qiqqro’ ^-qT-n;l-23 ‘3ri%^qgqqi’ 

P. 12, 1. 3 ‘f^^urq qqi’ ‘qi^qtqT 5 T^’ 1- 9i 

3iq qsr^ ^-^-jt; ‘oqrqq?qiq^qrq^ q#w1^:’ ^-qi; 
1. 14 ‘qqrftqrtqi:’ qq^rfe ^-^-*1-5^5; ‘qqqq# qqr’ 

1 . 15 ‘qtqqqq^’ 1- 22 ^:> 


P. 13, 1. 7 1. 11 ‘s^RT^ftl’ 

^-^-»T; J- 13 ‘qrf^qq^’ l- 14 5B-%-*r; 1. 15 

‘?npr qtqr^q.’^' ^-^-it; 1 . 17 n; 1- 18 

qfsjq^’ ^-^-n; ‘qqife’ qqqif^ ^- 11 - 3 ^^^:; i- 21 ‘o^%q- 

^Mqkgqqq%q’ ‘oiqqfqqqt^cgqqo’ »T;1; 24 ‘qi^Rf ^1% 
«-3^; ‘qoqq icqstgq^sqrqr ^qr^qr^g’ ‘qq icgq^tsqiqf sqp?n;- 
•1:^ n; 1- 27 iirfe ^-n-3?q^:; 1- 29 ‘=q^qr- 

wqmira^qto’ ^-qr-n. ^ - ‘^ •* . ■ 


P. 14, 1 . 5 ‘qqi<utqifJmT’ »T; ‘“i^tqrqT’. qr; ‘ffq^ qi’ '^; 1- li 

n; 1- IS ‘q^’ i- 28 ‘ocs^pjjjfj 


®f|RR!r ^rgSH^’ ■'" . - 

• - p.: 15, 1 . 2 ‘gq’ q?-^; 1- ^ 1- H 

‘q*q#qrft’'^-^-»T; 1 - 21 ‘05Rqq?^sq^7q5q sprao’ ^-sg-jj-. 


,, . P; 16 1. 4 ‘qqTqrqrq^qqvi’ #r; 

( In the tenth qito only ms. q was available ). 

_ F. 17, 1. 13 1. 14 ggq^; 1. 16 oi^qqq Bliqqoj 1- 21 
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P> 18, 1. 2 1. 6 1. 17 1. 20 ip ng<Hf r R ? 

1. 21 os)#tn^^ 1. 23 S|t!|2rc%^l^^<>. 

F. 19 1. 5 ;in# 1- 9 mt^5^u*ko. 1. 26 
P. 201. 8 1. 11 !• 12 

1. 18 jpTr. 


P 21, 1. 3 3R ^^iJngc'icRn?^; 1. 21 jr%i^R[^qur. 

P. 22, 1. 3 1. 8 1. 11 

*w^; 13 55!rr^ 3 ?#:. 


P. 23, 1. 1 ^qo; 1. 2 qi5!i^q4; 1- 15 ogsfl^ ns^^TT* 

<tqt; 1. 24 sr^trcqrerrttfirarq^ i- 29 qg^qraKh:,* qwtqiqrDq:. 

■ P:*24, 1. 12 ^rf^5 1. 16 ^i^qscqrd^ I3:; 1- 20 *^g*-qq^q^- 
fcqrfq; l- 24 q#qcqrfq?qq ^qr; 1- 28 Sfu^ 3^q%qq;. 

P. 25, 1. 11 3R :q %qf; 1, 12 o^E|q{^ qtsjSR;; I 14r 
1. 25 sgrqtq^qi; 1. 26 a r ^qwqquS ; 1. 28 

P. 26, 1. 1 ^Jirqqi^:; 1. 5 1. 15 qgfr; 1. 1^ 

q ; 1. 23 qfeqq<^HiR(^ 1. 25 ^cftwqrq^qlc*rHT® 


_1^27 1. 4 JT^qt^qqr; 1- H 1. 12 ^ HTSq^S 1-lp 

qqrf . - - 

P. 28, 1. 1 q^n^rfqqRfroqqqtqq;;, 1- 2 1; i 

1- 17 1- 22 IR ^^^ 1. 30 qaqw t ^^^vqqr . 


P. 29, 1. 2 g(l^gso> sEcqqrT^Nnqqqit ‘«3»^ t qqSr 

( Srqqfe ?) qqjRRt qqlir ^iqiaq. > qmft^: ftg ql^ qfe 
tqq: qqq: II’ qeqfq^q.; 1. 3 ff 1. 9 of ^ qp5^ qgqt 

qftqpq; 1- 19 f% q 1. 20 qwrq^; 1. 21 q^qri^l^qi^. 

P. 30, 1. 3 qqrf^tji^rqqr; !• 27 ‘q^rerf^’ ^ qq q^j, 

P. 31, 1. 1 1. 16 1. 24 qqlqua i qi^ oj 

!• 29 q^^tpq^o. 

y 

P. 32 1. 3 aiqT«qqfeRq!^:} fiqqlaqiHW; 1- 10 q|3; 1. 14 
^^3^ qqr; !• 23 qqqqiiifii gq(tqtqq%;. 


4ilHqql^r^; 1. 18 ^ =^^o; L 31 %3qqq aftl?!®. 

P. 34, 1. 15 qqq^q; 1. 25 qqiqjqiR^q 1. 26 qi«R5fPlgc^- 
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P. 35, 1. 3 ^^{1. 4 g^N'fprer !• 11 

-«I^f5^;L19 ft«swsi^:;l. 25^5q^jW. ' 

P. 36, 1.9 1. 10 

P- 37 1. 2 oinf ^ qift qT^ ; TOtrftsif; 1- 3 o^jsp^i^ptsf^qi ^o* 
1. 4 1. 8 ; 1- 13 ^rawflR?5H’iS^; 

1. 15 ^...^jftcTrf^:; 1 17 1- 18 ^:?rpq5T^° ; l- 21 

P. 38 1. 2 JTr«re?i%f^; 1- 11 ^ gpri^w; l- 26 


P. 39 1. 4 1- 6 1- H ??nPT:> 1* 10 

’^5 !• 23 a3#qif%e; 1- 24 HPRl# !• 26 
l^mTWto; 1- 29 


P. 40, 10 ojjiJ>Jii*it% ?rfT^^^86nn; l- 1® !• 17 

^Fwl: «bia*H°; 1- 20 if gwqf ; 1. 24 qmitnrat 

P. 41 1. 1 sq q gygift^ t;; 1- 3 1- 10 o;qj^ 

i- 14 sntepn sqqfRo; i. 22 oftntjjujpn ^o; i. 23 ?nn 
’?n^ i- 31 3jnc^ l- 32 


P. 42 1. 3 qqf^qiRqla^®; 1. 6 gjq^lRrtMr:; 1- 8 
?1^®; 1- 10 o^ itHRitqit't ®; 1- 14 B#5r =^; 1. 15 5rpat«l5JRfn®; l- 16 
#1^ ^i ^'l q sqq o; 1. 24 o uRm^q^ ^®; 1. 25 1- 26 sr g 

iPra*II®} 1- 28 3%f5%qDi:. 


P. 43, 1. 1 1- 20 

L.24 ^:; 1- 25 ‘sptgtR^TR»I-*; 

31^ Wl«I® ; 1- 32 gifqqgat 


1- 28 %#o; 


^reiPUR:} 
1. aiqji^ 


P. 44, 1. 1 !• 2 !• ^ 

«*n5R?r %q^^jp5Rgmg HfqsFog; 1- 6 l- 8 jrfpra^nJTRrajrr; 1 

12 3srrq; 1- 22 oandq l- 26 


P. 45, 1. 4 5n#R arft ftj®} 1- 12 4iK'H^*4 

1- .20 oii«praiPFSR% 1- 25 


P. 46, 1. 5 1* 12 !• 1^ !• 20 

1- 25 tqsH’ti^nlR®) 1* 6 «T *15 
P. 47, 1. 3 qi=cin4q%3; 1. 9 o^qiqisgt. 

P. 48 1. 1 o^^jpng^sqigq^; 1. 9 qPrr!t R^:; 1- H ^• 
R^:; 1- 14 it8p4; 1- 25 


P. 49 1. 11 ^pm®; 1. 21 ;i faj 1- 22 L 24 

•S%^- 
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P. 50, 1. 2 1. 14 1.15 

17 »55nni I- 18 ^<Nr: «6ftsfielo; 1. 20 ^f^r* 

1. 27 o^qrfiilo. 

P. 51, 1. 19 ?1 3;!%^; 1. 31 gr^ ipRlft 
- P. 52, 1. 4 1. 14 5^:; 1. 26 

I. 27 si^»ra^?I^. 


P. 53, 1. 18 2pihn^tTO^3T; 1- 22 

P. 54, 1. 2 sajTqixT.-; 1. 3 1- 16 1- 26 

1. 32 

P. 55, 1. 2 ^c?r: Hc^Wm:; 1- 8 1. 9 %3^; 

1 . 22 1 - 25 3 TS!ii?iRt f?n^. 

P. 66, 1. 3 lupg; 1. 4 3?^ %t?n 1- 5 qj^ssRlI- 

BWRTct; 1- 6 mhl-' ?IWTro; 1- 7 otpanr^r^ W; 1. 21 
jjhro; 1. 27 


P. 57, 1. 3 srcg^r ^*mifra;; l- 4 1. 5 ^ JT^; 

1. 13 0^01 i?raqRq4»iro 

P. 58, 1. 3 1-17 ^NfirwiPf; 1-21 

'dJJTgr-'; I- 23 1- 28 

P. 59, 1. 7 JT =g Jf 1- 10 1- 13 Jlsf ?!«• 

1. 16 gwr:; 1. 17 1. 18 1. 23 

of«W ^ 1- 26 ^marfRo; 1- 28 

p. 60 1. 6 1. 7 Rfir^^JTsirgt^go, 1. 17 sii^ 

l- l^ rWI l- 21 qi^ gg: 1* 26 


P. 61 1. 1 ojpr^gspTf; 1- 22 ftfSrer^ gacreqf^:; 1- 23 gsenfJRiT^f^j 
m 4 kq °; l- 30 og^: 

P. 62 1. 6 3Tf^ =q 1.^ 1. 11 

1. 15 gqi; 1. 16 

1. 27 :q; 1. 29 

fedc«<r^® 5 | 5 A^i:Kri'fcf fti ZISST' 


P. 63 1. 4 STTIK^; 1. 5 1. 7 qiq;4j [ a%g °; g^Riori^- 

%Ego. 1. 18 =qj^i<t4ig;; 1. 19 =q^5[i:R^; 1. 20 gpj^gggnlW 
JTHRqrg,; 1. 29 


P. 64 1. 19 ^ TOlftapfirarm; qk^gsm; 1. 20 "^prr P l ^f^ t g - 
RHT R%qir giWlfw 1. 24 os^^Rjl. 25 of%g 


Appendix B. 

( The E 4 rikas occurring in the text. ) 

BT ^ Mi I anf uu: ; 

=^ 3 #TO^ 5 iTft: i ^«nM u ; 

€t?rer 9 rnTW^: i u 

fl:^: MR^i<: 

M 5 l 4 Mi^NPcid'tii 4 '?|t)«bi; 1 afsff fw w: U 

'Il-wiiiflfsftw 55 ^?rT uu: I s 4 * 4 i =^«fWT ui: 

5 P^ 5 a^:ll 

^N^iK^nnfvm i 5;^ sn^ goRjoj^feni =^11 
51 * 03 ?%^: si^M% 1 n^ii^rirsi^r ^rRfid’wi u 

1 km i%^ 4 r <R g ^»i T » 

3TTO I 3 qa!^ui^ ' rM i M T g^ma i g aiT II 

^ 8 rft 1 II 

mhtf «Tfsi<nui« *T 5 TT ^ ^ r qu i w ^i I ?nfMfroF 5 p^-' ^srerr-* ’et^ arft ii 
^iMn: 1 >e 3 «jefit:ii 

q> 5 ^ sift- f|;\?r 1 g ^q t iiq tg^TftqRTur 11 ' 

qqqiqqqa^ ut arft ^ 1 fMqratqqwrg qqr^ ^•q^ q^: n ^ 
?n f^sq^r snw i>iq^<qiqi^qw =q 1 3 rfqqrB^pmgj»Tqpq?T sq^^ii 
ar^f^ HqtqiqRqfii^ I H qiq iqs^ <ifl ^si° q ^ ^nfirqrafqr n 
^guTl'Mra& q^ qru qqiqqg. > w sRqraq^ gr ’sqr^^qr «iOT?iqTii 
qqq.i 1 'fe°*»'imi»)i*i*^<i^fqm-»qq|: I utaiqMi'hl'^Hl qir'fit^wl^qi^ =q 11 
‘^feaqK'qqq qr qtq^cR^^Fqqr 1 qlMqr^qqqiqf f^qi qqi 11 
i(Kqi’=qt aqq^qq^: 5 ra^qqi?TO«rq: 1 qq^r aqsrqi?% qqrq^ B^qqftqr 11 

qRqqiw f%qif : q^qiRqqtq^ 1 qrcqqit qq? q qm q^tq^ q^ 11 

» , , ^ 

^?5Wt ) 

?iFq qrsqqqq^ qr^^qq qqqr n 
?ri ^ q^ Hiqpqq^’ 4 “tqRqi^ =q 1 sqM qtqqrq q% 5 RqFtq gq: 11 
q^qqiAi«^i iqiqf qi qfq^ 1 qrqf g^qqiqiqi^qqrqf qq qr q^: 11 
k qf^ ^RT^sq qiq^ <1^ q%q qu: I iHT ^uqpqqq'iM^ qtq qr sqi^ n 
qqiqi ^gqrqiii 4 ‘iqnqr sift "j^qq; i ^iq^^ ht ^ 4 tqt 3 qfe^' 11 
q qq^ ,qqff i qi^qiqlalgiS q wM qqqr 5^:11 

' Hift q^ii 
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5 ^]^<^| S}$I^ ^ q'HI^ II H 

%5?hwi«rr HH^i5F&?re«rai‘ ' fira« ^K^ g"i«ii 

8i%’ ^ II 

»it?rf JR’ ?rrRi^ ^fs|^ ^^P^tvn i «i^ ■wig.^nHcii n 

«pif%»r g^*) ^ as*i ^ '^*ii ^ w» ia-°<ii^ ii 

i dcM<»Mft^ ?nsf ^ ii 

*i5r q<.i<)Mmq)ii. ’n 'ti . i rnqi^qftN n 

JT^ TrT»iq?q %i^ I srfi^ iife tiii t^ ^ M°i ^11 

I 3n^iwii“ii*4^1qi'nf Ji’w *i^ *i 
«ni 5ra[, i h?:s ii 

» »g > ^<!t'^M^i< , f^RT- 1 «ifi^i'0wit* fe»r: gi^’CT^iii 

aifN^re^fte^ 5f^ I i%wiw5r*rKt^ Ji^^wfwttrw ti 

f3[NT 1 NS&SKf’Pr II 


^N^Fii ^TNT s^ra;. > <i 3 ren^ 5 N%^ ’n ?r 3 %^ 3=^1% ii 
sjfePl'sqT'^iq^ I ’itq^ '^aRnl II 

*rfe «^fiHr*n 1 nna^niH 5p: u 

511:^91 qirwsii 1 ^r«rf si^hmRT w jpw iratu 
TO s^f* 1 5 l#aoi: %?IT Rsq *^f!i si 4 t<Pl U 
gsfgNisft u^ *rr?T*nmfiniDra: 1 goifetra^pi^rfaft^w gsrai ar: » 
5ri%5r^Naf *nf%, aa apqrRiai: 3a: 1 f^ 5»i fasT aar: «^?w;^»n:ii 
3q«!igwtRfSPaw 1^ aw 1 wa^awiaiilarw si#««K»la*n:ii 
a ^<ad^ ^ a^awrw^aTwft fewiiwwiiRisadaiiTar^^swiri^Tf^ii 
?a% sa wf^ ^ift^ppnawi 1 fe 5 ^s®jTOPiTOfii^al^ri^*iw% n 

I ’fwlqataiw: *BT 4 kwV: ar tont aa: 11 
TOwNt M^aMm^ qf ar awi 1 «iwitfiRFa?w: paatftar « 

3 w^ainaa4tiC rTO g 1 m qniq;^ ^tk^^ts fens %g 11 
iri^^g;nirarTOamaVn»q?fi«iat: i'?^sftw 4 '-ami«it 2 twftfea% 5 i!i^|i 
fSFa^ a^-' srfaft^TOfl; i «wrq?q?ga*q?^s^t«iaj^ fw^ 11 
aw 4 ^w 4 aii iaasSai 1 wif^q*igq^TOhHnn?^OT?i 11 

«ifa^q>, saftwi 1 wgftwtsft €i»ais arroiWs^afs^a: 11 

wftqiw 5 [R^T % 4 s<ftfa ^RKST 1 5 i^ wiPMi&cmgwHrRfrfia: ga: 11 
a®T^ aw 5Wt: 1 qt a^Rstawarfajawtfws^wi wlaii 


arai^^TOig wi 1 awreM^: a^law qjiwI^sW^ast: 11 
a^: I aif 5 nn%: aftasd m: n 

^•^aiw i4^: %wl^'*T4ara5n^iai%fi[ta: aTWPWRafWPwarft^aa^ 
, 5 Bi4 w tatDf awRaww. ' wa^arat^ %5t*wl‘ wi^ aa: w 
ewgawat ana;, ^ gw; 1 anwwt w*ai^ 
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I yniM ir ii 

^5TS*rf^ I 3igJTR g fR HT»R!r II 

1 313^ ifl^'Jj<pil^d'J;<S 13 «(I?^ %^ll 
I an^ ? i^J Ti ^liTfi<I t ^ ii 

aifitew ^pnt^r ^«imRT: 'Rt irt: 1 ^Tfrra^rr la •• 

agiigTft^PraMifi^ hi qft^Rierr i h& lift ’i>gptri <ft tl j t qffihfeiqi IL 
^r®jagf%5iT9iT«i3®ft 3 <niM*if«f^:i fli*i i fti*i +<1 m <is.°4 Ji«>3|®i ^ ftw:. 

HI%IT 1ld4>S^ I ^ 4«liRU l 4 t f%s l |:Ili r WRH g^: It 

3 ^ ^ 4t HiHirat 1 q5i^*w tiRjnRftni =^ h«r: ii 

Hf2SIT *11 =^ HII 3, 1 H*i HII?I3^'4‘'I «TO*ft*IHr ^^*15 . 



^ I ^4?!r ^ t^^qfeii4>NWd : n 
®*rwiiri H 3 4»*tiR «i<3 533 • %5'n43 3i^%S5^HR?3*n ll 

=3 «w4« 1l»3% *rfe I »it 'it Ji% 331 ^#'^13 Ii3i II 

351 5THTOT^T Hira,» 3*3I3l4t'!4i 53= 1 H*3?4t *Iili?l^;^ II 
5# ^ 'it J w*rls4)nl 3T %cHi]Ri|5i3# II 

~ 3 ^ 3 : HK 3=5*11 1 *i*iiH?*m^^ Hf^enf *13 11 
' ■; ^5*1 33113 I H3l&,(35*ll 3r .%3?I '131*1 isql II ' ^ 

3|tff%ftH*I3: ?3F3*nft%H43 I JWKSWr^ 3lft *^I1 

arpF3=*r3f?^'^i«3'3iwis«Rr iri i 33t 3«r«hiH5*Rt 3 ^ u^ 

HSIHli^HWnaf H?rfr 5W 331.3 ' ^03T^ft3>*tWt3^*wtS»ftqf^it’'*tl U- - . 

I 3S34ts*fl*l»RH>HCl 35x431 HT3% 41 ' ^ 

C:Hni3ltsfr%3l3Dft1^3Tg*niIHnilT*l5T 351^11 
ewrfi: 33it |3rSHt|>mT'WI3 I 331 4 ^ 33 1 ^1^ 3 Hlft^lt II ’ 

3T 3i«*rl I 331^ =3THRr5I3i3lTigifeHT 33g3: II 

xi#>i %Rif^t I ift^ 3 fH= lR^35*i3^fr>jT n 

HmF4 5R53^1«r3T<rc«i Hf^^i: I HIH: 5?3'3« 1*1 Kt^ftK3>'Iil$: II 
at3I33fR^ 1^ H^«r3i5i: I H3%IR3 HJERts^ 3n^t%%ft5r 31 1» 
3!^risft3?ilii*3T*rw3i^?^^i®’n3t^3ft33 5*nHi5f|[3HrTft’3^: u, 
€33l3t^5^fl433ferre?I3^R3 I ai^ITHI 'l^lft'?! ^IlHIT*! II 

3g|3liai3*ll«M Il-Rt(l*a<l51l3 I y|3i[ft^l3H*3f33“i«ft<il33‘=33 II 
*B[!fii SRgHHnt 3IItt =3MH4k > IRTTHP^ ’ffRHT 3«HHr3I II . 
S4hpi3Hl*ri^ 3sa«ll3*IW I 3?!% HHlfeirW^ 33II3 H 

HRW ftf*I# =3 II^lH*raT: I 3^ '^I H^K T: ■ Tt HKlI ftf ^ Mt ' 

m i333fl^ I f^: H3 f R3-a i% II 

9Rflf^S3f^5ff I =3 H3% 53MI - 
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( The pages refer to the Notes ) 
General Index. 


Abhidha, definition of 38 
Abhidha-vritti-matrika 

54, 59, 60, 61, 88, 320 
Abhihitanvaya-vadin 65, 86 
explaaatioli of the term 87 
summary of the views of 86 
Abhinavagupta 1, 59 

Action, definition of 44 

Adhika 253-255 

distinguished from Vishama 
254 

Adhyavasaya, distinguished 

from Aropa 155 
divisions of 155 

Affix, whether it has a 

meaning 98 

Agnipurapa 5, 26, 222 

Aharya 131 

Ajahat-svartha, definition of 
49, 50 

Akahksha 34 

Akara, meaning of 83 

Akshepa 232-235 

Alahkaras, classification of 89 
Alahkarabhashy akara 179 
Alahkara;chand rika 

230, 236, 238 

Alahkara-dhvani, definition 
of 22, 140 

Alhkarasarvasva 19, 21, 73, 
89, 107, 109, 126, 157 ff 
copied by Vis'vanatha 

187, 216, 209, 310 

-vimars'ini 83, 106, 155 

safipTini 150, 30 ! 


Alahkarasarasahgraha 105, 

107 

Alahkaras'ekhara 15, 40, 89 


Amarus'ataka 30, 78, 118, 

245 

Anandavardhana 8, 24 

Anantya, explanation of 45 
Ananvaya 109, 111 

Annambhatta 41 

Anubandhas, four, 5 

Anubhava 30 

Anukula 230-31 

Anumana 225-229 

distinguished from Kavya- 


lihga 228 

preksha 228 
Anuprasa 324 

Anvitabhidhana*vadin, expla- 
nation of the term 88 

summary of the views of 87 
Anyonya 255 

Apahnuti 135-138 

distinguished from Bupaka 
13T 

n » Vakrokti 

138 

n » Vyajokti 

138 

Appayadikshita 68, 105, 150 
Aprastuta-pras'amsa 201, 207 
distinguished from 

Samasokti 
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an 


distinguished from 

„ ,, S^lesha 

207 

„ XJpam^ 
dhyani 206 


JJ 

Yastu- 


dhvani 205 

Aprayukta, a dosha 

10 

Apia 

40 

Arjunavarmadeva 71, 118, 245 

Aropa, meaning of 

51 

Artha ( purpose ) 

68 

Artha, divisions of 

38 

Artbantaranyasa 

214-219 


distinguished from Aprastu- 
tapras'aoisa 218 

„ from Diishtanta 

218 

Arthapatti 279-283 

distinguished from 
Anutnana 281 

explanation of the term 282 
Asatti 35 

Asangati 245-247 

distinguished from Yirodha 
247 

from Yibhavana 

247 

„ from Yis'eshokti 
247 

Atadguna 300-2 

Atis'ayokti 154-161 

divisions of 157 

Auohit! 69 

Avimrishta-vidheyams'a 6 
B^'bharata 272 

Bala-ramayam 293 

Bam ‘ 81, 277, 306 

l3aUdh&y4nadhatinasutra 136 
Bhagavata-pu^i^ 32 

Bhagna-prakramatva, 

afotdt 288 


BhSkta, meaning of 320 
BhallaWataka 203, 205, 270 
Bhamaha 2, 18, 19, 25, 28, 
90, 92 

Bhamat! 134 

Bharata 71, 83 

Bhartrihari 215, 219, 286 
Bhatta-chintamani 12, 88 

Bhattikavya 263, 313 

Bhava, definition of 31 

Bbava-s'abala 318 

Bhava-sandhi 317-318 

Bhavodaya 317 

Bhavika 306-312 

distinguished from Adbhu- 
tarasa 309 
„ from Atis'ayokti 310 
„ from Bhrantiman 310 
„ from Prasada-guna 
309 

„ from Svabhavokti 

310, 11 

Bhrantiman 129-131 

distinguished from Bupaka 
131 

Bilhana 179, 231 

Bimba>pratibimba>bhava 

106, 107 

Bhoja 28, 205, 291 

B^hatkatha*manjari 95 

B^ihatsamhita 13, 216 

Chakravartin 150, 302 

ChandrMoka 90, 135, 214, 218 
Chhekanuprasa 329 

Chitramimansa 78, 79, 105, 
102, 125, 150, 289 ff 
Ghyutasamskriti 10 

Damodaragiipto 159 

Dapdapupik^nyaya 279 

Bandin 18, 138, 201, 221 

SasWdpaka 30 
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Bes'a 70 

l>bvaai, definitioi^ of 22 
divisions of 22, 23 

Dhvany^oka 8, 9, 15, 22, 
61, 84, 235 ff 
Dipaka 162-165 

di^tinguisbed from Tulyayo- 
gita 164 
„ from Upama 164 
divisions of 163 

J>Qsha, definition of 9) 10 

divisions of 10 

Drift 64 

Dlishttota 164-168 

distinguished from Prativa- 
stupama 167, 168 
explanation of the term 167 
Durgasimha 95 

Ekavali ( a work ) 7, 50, 65, 
107, no, 126 

Ekavali ( figure of speech ) 

262-264 

distinguished from Mala* 
dipaka 264 

Etymology, relation of, to 
primary power of words 48 
Fruits of Poetry 2 

Gatha-sapta*8'atl 24, 81, 144 
Gaupl, views about 55 ft 
Oenus, distinguished from 

quality 44 
Gita-govinda 31, 139 

Guna, ( quality ), distinguished 
from Kriya 43, 44 
Gunas ( of Eavya ) definition 
of 27-28 
enumeration of 27, 28, 309 


H&la 

p[anuman*nateka 

fiarshacharita 

Homaohandra 


24, 81 
215 
134, 259 
7, 11. 22, 
48,66 


Hetu ( reason ), deftnitiop of 

222 

divisions of 220-221 

Hetu ( figure of speech ) 229, 

230 

Import, of a word, 41 

theories about 41-43 

Incarnations, of Vishpu 31,32 
Indication 4:6 

Itivritta-defined 26 

Jacob, Col. 98 

Jagannatha 5, 29, 69, 107, 
U3, ft 

Jahat-sv^tha 49 

Jati ( genus ), distinguished 
from Guna 44 

explanation of 43 

Jayaratha 83, 106, 109, 

139, 243, fE 
Jnapaka*hetu 221, 222 

Kadambari 23, 277, 306 
KaiyaU 3, 41, 104 

Kakataliya-nyaya 288 

Kaku, modulation of 
voice, 71, 83 

Kala 71 

K^apjfc, a system of 

Grammar 95 

Eamandaka 3 

Karaka-dipaka 164 

Ear^ka-hetu, denned 

and explained 321-22 

Earapam^a 259—261 

Eatantra 95 

Eathasaritsagara 95 

Eavyadars'a 3, 23, 28, 121, ft 
Kavyalankarasutra 109 

Eavyalankara-kamadhenu 4 
Eavyalinga 219, 225 

distinguished from 

Artb^taranyasa 225 
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distinguished from 

Parikara 224 
Kavyaprakas^a-sauketa 41, 64, 

320 

Kavyanus'asana of Hema- 
chandra 11, 48 

Kavyaprakas'a 2, 15, 17 ff 
Khalekapotika, a nyaya 245 
Kiratarjuniya 152, 215 

Kriya, definition of 44 

Kshemendra 219 

Kulluka 1 


Kumarasambhava 32, 7 4, 

114, 127, 196, 216, 219, 240 
Kumarilabhatte 36, 87 

K.at^nimata 159 

Kuvalayananda 164, 207, 
210, 218, 224 
Lakshana, definition of 8, 12 
Laksbana, definition of 46 
divisions of 49 ff, 63 

principles at the root of 54 
La^nuprasa, definition of 109 
distinguished from Anan- 

vaya 110 

Linga 68, 220 

lioohana 11, 22, 61, 64 £E 
Lolla^ 64 

Madhurya 27 

Mahabhashya 1, 42, 54, 104 
Mahabharata 314 

Mahimabhat^, date of 26 
views of 26 

Maladipaka 261-262 

distinguished from Karana- 
mala 262 
Mallinatha 50, 59, 61, 157 

Malopaina 108 

Mammate 1, 2, 5, 17, 43, 

49, 51, fi9. 73 n 


criticism of the views of 6, 

17, 47, 96, 175, 220 

Mangala 1 

Medhatithi 1 

MedinI 12, 31 

Milita 295-297 

distinguished from Bhranti- 
man 296 

Mimausakas, on the import or 
words 39, 42 
MitSksharA 274 

Moksha 3 

Mundakopanishad 3 

Mrichcbbakatika 147, 240 
NAgea'a or Nagojibhatta 43, 
55, 138, 193 
Naishadhiya-charita 165, 176 
Namisadhu 15, 23 

Natyas'astra 71, 90 

Kavasahasanka-charita 248 
Negative particle, meanings of 

11 

Nidars'ana 168-172 

distinguished from Artha- 
patti 171 

„ from Dnshtanta 

171 

divisions of 171 

Nipata, views about 97 

Nirukta 90 

Nis'chaya 138-141 

distinguished from 

Apahnuti 141 
„ from Sandeha 139 
Nitis'ataka 286 

Niyama, defined 273 

distinguished from Vidhi 

273 

Nyayabhashya 54 

Nyayaratna-mala^ 87} 98 

Nyayasutra 41, 54 
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Nyayavartika 

59 

Prakarana 

68 

Pada, definition of 

37 

Prasada, a gurj^a 

309 

Padmagupta 

248 

Prataparudrlya 

4 

Panin! 

104, 186 ! 

Pratibha 

5 

Faramalaghu-maiijusha 34, 36, 

Pratiharenduraja 

220 

40, 54, 65, 98, 275 

Pratipa 

292-295 


Paramparita 116 distinguished from Upama 

Parikara 194—196 294 

Parikarankura 195 » from Yyatireka 294 


Parisamkhya 273, 277 

distinguished from Niyama 
274 

„ from Yidhi 274 
Parinama 123-128 

distinguished from Bupaka 
125 

Parivritti 270-272 

distinguished from Paryaya 
272 

views about 271 

Parthasarathimis^ra 87, 98 
Paryaya 267-270 

distinguished from Yis'esha 
269 

Par y ayokta 2 1 0-2 1 4 

distinguished from Apra- 
stuta-pras^amsa 210-211 
divergence of opinion about 
212 fE 

Patahjali 1 

Poet, function of 26 

Poetry, divisions of 8 

fruits of 2, 25 

soul of 15 

superior to the Yedas 4 
Powers, of a word 38 

Prabha 16, 31, 56, 59, 

148, 228 

Pradipa 4, 6, 7, 31, 42, 67, 104 
Prahelik^ definition of 23 
illustrations of 23 


Pratipadika, explained 37 
Prativastupama 165-166 
distinguished from TJpama 
166 

explanation of the term 166 
Pratyabhijna ( a work ) 132 

Pratyanika 291-292 

Predicate, definition of 7 


Preyas 

315-316 

Punyaraja 

66, 67, 97 

Purport 

65, 86 

Purva-mlmausa-sutra 42, 87, 


98, 274 

Baghavauanda 

113 

Baghuvaihs'a 1, 106, 116, fE 

Bajas'ekhara 

89, 257 

Baja-tarangini 

180 

Ramacharana, criticized 139, 

255, 293, 307 

quoted 

40, 49, 78 


183, 185 

Basa, definition of 

30 

divisions of 30 

Basabhasa 
Basadhvani, defini- 

32 

tion of 

23 

examples of 23 

Basagangadhara 

63, 67, 


148 fE 

Basanopama 

■ 108 

Basavad 

19, 313-14 

Batnakantha 

72 



850 


Afwimnx a 


Batnapana 302 

Katnavali 309 

Bitis ( styles of composi- 
tion ), definition of 15, 28 
divisions of 15, 28 

Baohidatta 58 

Budrata 1, 2, 4, 5, 15, 

18, 23, 30, 174, 229 £E 
Bupaka 114-123 

distinguished from 

Apahnuti 114 
„ from Farinama 114, 125 
divisions of 114 S 
explanation of the term 114 
Buyyaka 73, 107 

S'abara 87, 274, 

282, 320 

S'abda-vyapara-viohara 43, 50, 

54 

Sadhyavasana, lakshana 51 
Bahaeharabhinnata, a 

fault 287 

S^aoharya 66, 67 

Sahokti 176-178 

S'akti 6, 38 

8'fikuntala 152, 159 166, 

168, 178, 219, 229 ft 
Sama 250—251 

Samadhi 290-291 

a 291 

Samahita 316-317 

S^anya 297-298 

distinguished from 

Apahnuti 298 
„ from Bhr^timw 298 
„ from Mllita 207 
Samarthya 69 

Saml^okti 17 9-193 

distinguished from 
Aprastuta-pras'amsa 193 
M 19 Bupaka 192 

, M ,9 ITp^a 188 


divisions of 179-180 
Samuohohaya 285-290 

distinguished from 

Samadhi 288 
„ from Dipaka 290 
„ from Paryaya 290 
„ from Sama 290 
Samyoga 67 

Sandeha 128, 129 

Sankara 334-331 

S'ankaracharya 134 

Sanketa 38 

Sansrishti 323-24 

Sara 265-266 

Sarasamuchchaya 72 

Sarasvatikanthabharana 22, 23, 

205/2259:291 

Sarop^ Lakshana 50, 51 
Sarvadars'anasadgraha 3, 48 
S'arvavarman 95 

S'atapatha-br^mana 70 

S'astradipika 42 

S'auddhodani 10 

Sentence, definitionss of 34 
S'is'upalavadha 129, 150, 

158, 161,163, 215, 249 ff 
S'lesha, distinguished from 

Dhvani 199 
„ from Samasokti 
200 

divisions of 121-122, 196 
views about 198-199 

S'loka-vartika 87, 282 

Smarana 112-114 

S'ringara, definition end kinds 
of 30 

S'ruti-dush^ a dosha 
Sthayibbava 30 

Subhasbitavadi 128^ 139, 

179, 185 

Subject, defined 7 



SkmmmAKPkSA, 


Soggestiim 75 

^kshma 302-303 

distinguished from Auu- 

nmnft 303 
Suv^tta-tilaka 219 

Svabhavokti 305-306 

Svara, Vedic accent 70 

Tadguna 298-300 

distinguished from Bhranti- 
man 299 
„ from Milita 299 
„ from Samanya 299 
Tantrayartika 3^ 36, 42, 60, 
98, 273 

tarala 59, 89, 91, 110, 157 
Tarkabhasha 34, 36, 40 

Tarkadipika 1, 12, 31, 39, 50, 
65, 282 

Tarkasangraba 34, 40, 147 
Tatparya 65, 86 

Tatvabodbini 83 

I'auta 5 

Tilaka 243 

lulyayogita 161-162 

XJdaharana-a figure 218 

0daharana-chandrika 20, 24, 
30, 50, 74, 206 fi 
Udatta 312, 313 

TJdayana 58 

TJdbhaU 19, 90, 92, 105, 

107, 109, 110 ff 
Uddyota 17, 39, 56, 80 ft 

UUekha 131-135 

distinguished from Bhranti- 
man 132 
„ from Malar upaka 132 
Upachara, meanings of 59 
TJpadanalaksha^ 49 

XJpadhi, kinds of 43-44 
XJpama 89-109 

distinguished from Anan* 

yaja 30 


„ &o<m Bupaka 80 
„ from npameyopama 
90 

„ from Vyatireka 

89-90 

divisions of 90, ff, 104 
U pama*dhvani 1 93 

distinguished from Sama- 

sokti 193 
Upameyopama 110—111 

distinguished from Anan- 

raya 110 
„ from Basanopama 
110 

„ from TJpama 110 
explanation of the term 110 
TJpanishads 3 

TJrjasvi 316 

Utpala 132 

Utpreksha 141-154 

distinguished from Atis'a- 
yokti 151-152 
„ from Bhrantiman 
141, 151 
„ from Sandeha 157 
„ from Upama 150 
divisions of 142, 144 

explanation of the term 141 
Uttara 277, 279 

distinguished from Anu- 

mana 278 
„ from Kavyalinga 279 
„ from Parisankhya 

278 

Uttararama obarita 110, 114, 
165, 235, 267 ff 
Yachaspatimis'ra 134 

Vagbhatalankara 264, 266, 277 
Vahika, derivation of 55 
Vakovakya, defined 205 
Vakpatiraja 118 

i Yakrokti 18 
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35 ^ 


Vakrokti-Jivitakara, date of 4 
views of 18-19, 319 

*^akyapadiya 50, 66, 97, 98 
Vamana 2, 19, 28, 5, 3, 109, 
158, 234, 239, 266 
Varahamihira 13 

Yasavadatta 167 

Vasishthadharmasutra 136 
Vastudhvani, definition of 22 
example of 22 

Vasfcuprativastubhava 106-107 
Vatsyayana-bbashya 54 

Vedantaparibhasha 34, 50 


Yenisamhara 
Yedantasara 
Yibhava 
Yibbavana 
Vic hit r a 


194, 205 
50 
30 

20, 235-237 
252-253 


distinguished from 

Yishama 252-253 
Vidhi 187, 273 

Yiddhas'ala-bhanjika 257 
Vikalpa 283-285 

Vikas vara, a figure of 

speech 219 
Vikramanka-devacharita 231 
Vikramorvas'iya 158, 290 

Vinokti 178-179 

Viprayoga 67 

Virodha 240-245 

distinguished from 

Rupaka 244 
„ „ Vibhavana 242 

„ „ Vis'eshokti 243 

Virodbita 68 

Vis'esha 255-257 

Vis'eshokti 237-240 

Vishama 247-250 

distinguished from 

Vibhavana 250 
„ „ Virodha 250 

„ „ Vis'eshokti 260 


Vishadana, a figure of 
speech 250 

Vishaya, explained 114 

Vishnupurana 31 

Vis'vanatha, criticized, 100, 
122, 125, 141, 213, 216, 
233, 243 

Vritti, meaning of, 38 
Vrittivartika 63, 68, 69, 74 
Vrittyanuprasa 28, 329 

Vyabhichara, explanation 
of the term 45 

Vyabhiohari-bhava 30 

Yyaghata 257-259 

two kinds of and their 

differences 258 
distinguished from 

Vishama 259 
Vyajasfcuti 207-210 

distinguished from Apra- 

stutapras'amsa 209 
„ from Dhvani 209 
Vyajokti 303-305 

distinguished from Apa- 
hnuti 304 
Vyakbi ( gender ) 70 

Vyaktivivekakara 25, 26, 64 
Vyafijana 65 

Arthi 77, 78 
based upon Abhidha 66 ff 
„ „ Lakshana 75-76 

S'abdi 76-77 
theories about 65-66 


Vyatireka 172-176 

difference of views as to 175 
divisions of 172, 173 
Word, powers of 38 

Yamaka 324 

Yas'ovarman 219 

Yath^ankhya 266-267 

Yogyata 34 



Appendix B. 

«T*r ^ ^ I — 


aro: ^auft mr ?niT i 


Wdii^ ’ Rt T9ii^: ii i ii 


l^NK^ I ^ ift^'hiSi 1:1*1 II ?>I3W: I 

^ I *T 3 HZ 

SCqrot:’ ^ I 31^ ^ i«3lRM^K R 1 ^ ^ Sf^TSST: WT%^tW^ 

KWiiftwinft' I I ?Rraj fra?RbTR*r: sstr^- 

5 CT^ 5 qf 5 r^Tft®T *3 I ?f 5 ^— ‘ 5 remFw: «it 3 rrT: wrf^d ieR i 

aw ^tra *pipr^ 3iWT3*rJR>n:: — 


II S II 

%f^ami3Rr: I 

n^« r *ft»a n- < 4 ^g wsr: i 

frgrfijRiKt ^ra^atRs^^rPTRSB: ^^^TRTtt >»#: fR# ?na)^ ^- 

^inRft srfJpprRaik: I ?Rr i 

31^ ^ifra R^i*riR:wiRj|«iiui^iy^*iH>Kit«-«: i 3nr ^ 

^!?rm; i »iM^iiitMi' e i R ^i?[*fi«iO<i<ii i %*pt *nrz i 

RwtiWwK: I ^RStPHc# *l|fH|<i4ni9r4IC^^V 
a|^^ nRB%RMp^atfawU\*IWKN>l|qi^<!Tfi<(. I ^RCT? . 

^5^ g riiuHt^K : I ??ir: i 

II# JfKMolt ii’ 1 

i *15^ — ‘33*1^; nPr«^Pti 4lPw^«.- 

HRrftaj; 1 ’ I anrft ^KIs^n^H»^?KtRIT!W«5?^:’ ( ?P8^- 

HHi V.? ) ^iHliilTWKMRlR^WIH,, WtR ‘W: 

^ 5 #^ ^T si^: I ^rs^— ^ i w « r rii\ i i 4 ii^ti i «m- 
tJRIT^RrfRKaW ^ ft VS‘.’ fft 1 'I'lH'^^l I SR^t 
%^: I w^an ai iCH^i^«fR 3 % i s[^- 

I ?Rr^ — 


1 ‘^sjpft *n^!’ 5B-»T-^- ‘'®'# R-rtitsa ^-»T* » '>rRt ?»n15i^’ 

:ar-^-?T. « ‘s?^iRf 33 r*’ ^i-^. \ * qq^ii.^ ’ 

*3Jtra^«’ ^-ii. < ‘*i^;»ii 1^=’ ^ ’*i3#ft’ io ‘^H yi^ ra ^ * ^-ir. 





«r*rT #?fs??r«rr»TT% ^ qir c^ i ^ ii’ 

5?^^^ 'irWT^Ut ^ 

^913^ I 3T?r 1?^: — '1^55^ H^’^rfH^^: ^ K ? |<»<l ; 

^f^s.MiMK:* 1 3i?r ft <y»ii«jii'Yt'^*i^i''ii'\^t *w 

513 «b^ll^5ii ^^n5Tf 5 :^iPlc^TsWc# IT ^ITftft, 3^ — 

iR««ir3[rwf^ ^ ;aTn% «Rqf n « H 

^%5RfnTgiT3: STUToi I 

. «iift^i*<Ti^iTc^iniTiT^*T: I ?r*rr«T?rf^qTiTf 3 <§ 3 i^:«n<t qtpig^- 

3^ — 

^ *9 %3 3^ 3 ^shf^ m h h 

3ft 3nT»I3l' 5 :^ I «b^«llR3 3 3«33nft Hlf^T- 


33T ?n*n33iCRi «&3r f:^tg3r i 

5:50|g# •h^'UKynmiKWliluilRM'I'WNmft 5:3[|3Tffsr- 
3W: ^ I ^T3 ^ 5:€ifiKft«r: IJllTqf^ft^TTf — 

ftgR 11 \ ti 

5rhRf^^ 5313531 3T3 I 

jrT9»3: 3ramsr3Tgc ii » u 

g^ %53: W «!r%; I 

R 33 333^3T3t3E% ^ 5:3Sfcl<3lft- fc^s^Ft 3 33 ft ^n^aRT- 
3RtftT*R3RRaiI3R3Tt'm 3Kni3r33raim 

iTR^r^i^OTaF# 3531 ^ I %«r: <i^3WlRwr 3g%3 313^ I 

3cTaT ‘«Vi%*^chft|lft3in^¥^ «rl%^^Tl*t‘4k3t ^03%’ fft ^ 33 
SkIH'MH: I 'hl'^ 33: y^*3isft ft'3T3Tft53: 3<3*i^ iij-ej^ ^ 

k33m ^f^T3; I 353 TTlI ^|S3HHi33tT;ft 3^3331- 

53T33HMI3^t 531331 ?ft I 3^ 

3Tg qi 3i 5^3^af: ^R» % g ^ *rt: h <4 ii 


3Tf W 35TI33: 


T?Errf^f%53 IIT33 t^Tf- 


<» ‘s?nmtn^ 3; ^3. ^ ‘ 3 ! 3 <^i 3 t 5 Tf 5=^?^’ 9-3. 

ti ‘«%ctr-.’ 3 . s 'i 3 JFra^’ 5 % JTife 3 - 33 %. ‘33Tn*eR:®’ < ‘ 55 ^- 

-St^’3. « ?9T3.’ ^-n. « ‘3 33 35f3TO’ f^. ^H»’ ^-31. 

1 « ‘5?icr 313’ f^. 



qi^: I 


wra^TT JiT^ ^ <yi«Kl:g: i ^rsr ?nrr«rr ;t w?r? «itf^- 

43Mtirra^iT#5imft bt ^ i *rf^ ^ waser «if[iPmiqf!t ^- 
5T ^ 1 3% ^ — ‘?Tfi«iriJti 

I Pl-^l«5»Rg ^WI^: %I8g«*n5CTOi^*rT: ll’ 3[^ I 

wr qri ^ sfet ^»Trai ^ ?r 1 s n ?n>iTr>?r ii ii 
?Rsn(n-%ni ?i?ira5qT^f^S^^rq«i: i 
smmr ?r?^^ srl^'nrlr m i «> ii 

5Tg ^sT 5i3*«nTr5rw — 

^Dinif^ ?j355ng?!ipiTgT h ii ? i ii 
^^rK^tsfr ?rp?k»^ f?iT5 — 

?jraR^ 5r5?jr^N% i 

^fcJPRR^ JlM ^RT I 

i ^MUK-qlst^t sm ^ttwr’o^ jr^tq^r igrrf— 

qm *T «R##f ST II 1^ II 

rfg i ig f i^ <^ *iH r%: q i 

feTTiq q r %o q iqKHt?ii^^g^ q m il ii 
sj^or h g fq«im i 

3iiR^i*d[KgRTqsrawT^ I ^5r 

dRqi i q, I srgqrfst^gji^ i^-- ^RspcKtq I’^Tf^giq^iqr i. 

gs K R qqpjq^ 5rer Tn=qfRTi'>ra: i 

l%*iHilt«ii qqi^ <f)K>ii«hi4yfqiift'<^ qw qqpTRf^r ^tr:- 


«» i 4^nm«jjiR : ¥ ’T i sfrf^ % ^t^ar: ii ii 
^»nqraT: ^ROIU^ ^ »raT: I 
Rg Rft ^ Iwtqi.' r^rtr i R^q% — 

q^'tRR TR: JnW Jl^ II il 

RR: ^RraT%: I 

iimR4><T iR n qi^4TrfpiV R^q. ii i ^ ii 

1 ‘qmr %=E!qnft?a^’ ^ ‘aqj’ tfa aifer q- 3 «%. ■» ‘?rqifNsq'>’ 

» qi-R. '' ‘stkH^iac^5i’ R- 3 ^%. ^ '“Taraiqfe'-’ ^-ii. 

• *q q^fcT =q’ ^-n. « '^s!?raR®ift:qKq ^-n. ‘ijjt#a^' q. 

»• ‘5pn»n%^’ Pt. h *qn^ R. 



9 







Jrmi^ » 

?i 5 |% 9 pJ: I 


?r 't^iR.Kl I 3’5!r^ — 

5j^rwSrf|T(TTwi^t^lf^^^ ^ I 

3r^ ^ H i» II 


ap^Rnntf'I^ iraW^^IT^ I ^«IT — 


Tsrfttt^^reRS^: Jl^ f? I 

TTSf: 'fiPii^rdf RRrf^ 

TRH: ^ ^«TTOT ll' ( ^-1 ) 

3f^ ?rarft'- 

I 3 T 3 ^n 4 *T^ OT ‘<<d: ST^TTf — 

? 5 iir^^ 5 b 9 V ST T#»T^ 11 l<s ll 

ti»trR? 3 isr 5 f^ fe iiftPrat ®ri%# snsr^ip^R#- 
sfT^: ^TRRPr^, TOT^ sra^iwriJr^rT^ I > 


ar 3 =fi 4 »mct — 

%!?nBnHrafjr!%oT i 

^ s T w t ^ «n?rW^ s(tI^ iM«i h 


^ ^ I 

tBTgTP^ < T W> STi q -Bf^ ^VSTT^^T^ I 

sfi^ jjT^stsft «fit^r 4 MH»i^[ ^HrR^H'ni'HK*t*il BtsPf 

sEnsni^jr ^ ’i*'# i 

5^t 4 ^TftrrsTf JJ#?iaifiT^?T: II !^o u 

^ ITP^ ^ 2 TT^; ^ sTTO ST ii 4 cf*rT Jrati^riRT- 

^'Jipn^i 

sren^^ ^sTRi w+^srrm^! i 

* 1 ^ ^RT^t i^»Ti<iii^^r«f<i»K''ffi ^ wg; I gg^ 


• ‘^mif^'icno’ c 3 *^®’ 




W] 




sr^?5f^f% % 5T H ^ 1 H 

5T ^ i%?reT q-?§^sg^5:vraT^SH»^: i 

q ^ 

snf^ ^Ti^5?T5?rr^i^r?rf<Cfr<i«*i^i¥4Nrq; i 

iET^gTrar^55a?nr»Tnft^ g#»TT^sft II U 

qTR^qTT^rflR ^fzq: ii ii 

5T jjnr ?rer i 

^«nfWTq^5^*n^f%^fr5r ^ ii ii 

1 5T I i 

?ngT5^frr?[r st ^ \ 

’TTtsj^cJr^T^it Jirq^Va?: qis^^rwratg; u li 

?reTT^^ri%^: ?j?!T %ar: i 

5^: sr^TTW ?f^ — 

gffm ’qt ti ^iii gnfirg Tran » » 

^4'rrT armr^im. i ^ ^TSJrrs5g»Ji<ri<!,icHi'5rRiiTg5[«r:’ 

SR>R^ I 5T3 ^rf^ 

( Jn25i. 3T. 5. ) 1 

grgq y n ftsqf^^q^nRr: i 

^ fiiiiicf-m ^^tnrerrft ^ ?r»TTf^ m 3^- 

R^*i •hi4c^*t •firtc^5'TR^% I 

afJWI^qr%4 ?TW arw ^»4»i II W 
?T^ I 1 

5ig #ri^ iv^ii=4f 5Rrer5wr^ ^4 


1 ‘f4 ^tft«t ff%?^ST 5f?m’ ^-3^. ^ g’. ‘HIWIW *I ^- 

*n4lfq’ ^-ii; iras. a ^-»t- '' ‘°f^* 

^reg^o’ ^ ‘^r14?^Rf"tnrf 5f “sf 5lt?raif^ ^-35.%- ■» ‘aw^ i >?aasfn?B«’ 
9; ‘es'i^Pi^o’ fh-n. * ‘al^RRar*’ »i. "aloim’ ^-»i. i» 

^fn4taa’ ’ ’ ‘^isqiS'SEa^^iRc’ ^-?I. ‘«*i5csi’ 





% 






'9 II II 


*r!^ ^rat^nar ^snraiw ^ i ^r 

= 3 ; cm I wKTcm^ ^ RRi: I * 15 ^ — THRmrar ^4^ ^nai^ 
^»rrft ^ciift-cihazii ^4cirgq«h>j«r ct^*icH-q«iiR*ii«*imft«iRi^^ 

s^r^iK ^:’ fRf t i<3iRdi3iic«ntffqiT^ Ri«>i^3t- 

1^ jRt^R'^ts^ f% ar I h wm 

^im^lq^ncKcifi^dKlcwl-iT nMtfTcr:’ ^ I mr^c^RJfiftir- 
tcnsqfi: 1 crmc«n^ 1 

H JIsrJT%%qi5r: si^tW^r: H^S'^^PJcTT: ?SF(?cI ^ WcIT- 

»nq?P^ I W5^ — 

sTipTm^ HTft^qrr 1 

n^RRT: Jr«m arF^nio^rcrpi. 11 ’ 1 

‘tRilTitcRcsrao^ ^FdS|Rr4,»l^clTqq^l^cm:’ 1% I 

3T«T % ^ i^^rmif — 

% f| <RlR'<ld<fcl|icil'0»iiii^'H'hK'J(lI^ ^frdmrer S!? SBI®*!' 

^ ?n=cT: ‘^RFq5% 3rrwi3:i|<«inii^1«i4t'''^i: f^aF% 

f^*rm i 

%HT#?rpiR^ It’ ( srTW#*r ?*»a. ) 

?rl[3j^ — 

cRT ^#r i 

^qsa; I 


cR — 


H i^ iR [^TTig w ^T TOts^nnj; II II 

I «r9r *it iRT?: ^ cTc??^- 


Wr% 1 cR irpiqi: — ■ 

?rrtft ipdt icJiiST: ^y.'i^i'i-it'syi^l i 

%5rajrft I I ^qiiri^3®ie»'i# %t i 


1 ‘aral?? =? iiqiRto’ ^ ‘=g|(in q’ ^ ‘^[f^wtft’ v; ‘tatific'JPl’ 

^-i|. « ‘*ira 5l^’ Htfe ‘m^icwrnR^®’ g-, A 

^-»T, • gf^agirqtTO!. < ‘jm^f*ra’ ^fct gf^^asrqms-- ' 

^ ‘»iraii«?i’ ^-jj. 1 a ^-n. ^ i ‘4t ftniw. 92 ’ ^-^T* 

’q ^-»T. 









’efhn^nfa ^anrg^j sr«mag^: u m 

I a?r qt^lofN': — 

sgT ffi at a f an*^^ i 

an^sCTSaTcH^^TRvt: I afiax^t '+)[«( : I 

JJT^ I SS^S^tfi^W^Tf^: | ePIT — I 

3I«r vft^T^: — 

in^im; sr^asiq^sf^R^^j^; i 
srrarw^T^Ra^ u u 

Efirr — I 3l»T — 


^arnrrt saiq I 

^55r ^?nR^T I w — ^ c^rrt^: i sisr ^ksT^tinr: — 
?tTiir«ryut%if^53fii^E^ anq ii u 

EfiilT — TTRS^ITTW^ HP?^: I 

’?'rf =^ — 

qfiTq%oiwg^5rs^rf^fi?^ i 

<53 5a^«sa(^yii«a<nn ’?fi[n>i: u 

54tf%r?3:ir?i^ ^i aifirarg i <i«rr — 

‘^RtT |RT^^^:;t:iaT ^rdsffn^^g- 

f%ar ^ srar^^f =^ i 
5?Rr:3^1E|ft: si^ w 

^^aram^j^<TVTHT fl[^: %a arl^liT: ii’ 

^arar «rR a as^: i 

seqHtsf^ a5«qiai«fir^ ^aarro: n ii 

a«iT aa — 

‘#31 5# anr: a#i, aa: 

ar^ sna aai, aal^ a giai af# af^ i 
i^ftraa ^argaaaaar ai'i arsnarr: a% 

«aTa%ai^ flagt aiaaa: a’ 

<i4>P^4d: 

‘aarra a% aRRft a ataa 
at qaa ai^w a f%a aaife i 


' fa. ^ ‘«’i^’ a. n a^ipifiiaa* 



r\ 




^ g^nts^iw: JTRi^ 

fflr iit^m *F!rwt 5:ft??m;ii’ (^OfK. \.rh) 

*l: I 

#rfSrain=^ »^nTraT% ii ii 

*r: spa’Tt^ 

%f«WT ^rf^^T^ri' ^ ^ 1 *nTT — 

‘j^rfr^WT: ^T#HlijlK(«T^’T(4i’^ HWT 

JTR\(^<9f3rjiP*r^^T^: 1 
S?nTg»T«rc^T5I^ 

[^^u i i^ju];^ ^ ^ »m«rf^ ti’ ( ^nr?® ^ o <^ ) 

^ ^ Ir(%«ir5xnm««rrvm?^ i 
g-^ iTr5Tfi^?r«5WTft5nraT^ ^ ii i^s ii 
’?fT5'?f!w^^5[RT^ 1 3i*r ^r<rRi5 — 

fjogsr^^ i 

II II 

«ig<»mPlP( JHti^‘i3(?ii'^s?i?ci<lTt»'ii^'hyHi^Ji%! ftife- 
15 : 'ft^fT^JTT'^r^ I ^rsTT — s?ft^r<«r: 1 
m ?rCFtT: — 

jpFfts^ ?ifnrr (^d^z(^<(5^r?n: 1 

^um 5t 4^ ^13^: ^rrWv^nTH^iTr: II «« II 

^nnft ?Tg^ts*i n «i 11 

%Z: M%3; I 

II «^ || 

JT# ^?n3«ft5rf ft'fatq'r 

sr^tkRTRT^: I «fR«b*rjfsi5a(l ‘iNt ^ %t4 
^ ( ^^ro ifa^, 

^fFRSjmsr^ I 5 t 5 ^(jr^snrsrsnt 1 

»rrfr mnf:’ 5?3^sft sim^r^ ^ Rr.a.^ig. i «t^3=g!^ ‘Ji^ 


- 1 ‘tiRii’ n. ' ‘^<si'<j«!!’ sr* ^ ‘*f% a’ « ‘*«w^nf3 5 %^’ fSr-^. 
'' Tt; ‘n^^°’ §i-zi. 


mR^: I 




H.V? ) fRt, cRf? 

*r)ft ^rfnr: i ^ 5 w^m^: 1 1 


3I*rHr:3WTniT: — 





w^fssrrar: 11 ii 

^f55%>8r4fj»qw: » 

«ys?ra^«rT?rr ?5 j^ 11 v« u 

2r«iT — 

w- 


ail«l%lMl'^'hl<’4: I 
‘he 



ii??r:'t>^ft'h^«fiw ^reK4 1 
iT4=^«ri^ff5n^r5r^ ^ira': i%<.i?l: ^ 

3iMI «il-^a4? ^r»i%TR^^Fir5r%^: 11 ’ (wr® 


[5IT^: I 31=4 sR %?rr: 1 3Isii[35Hf(^I[:- 


55H1lfr I ^TC^i; I 3T^ ’rfw^: — 

W II II 

»l^!^^ 3TTt*l4^1 ^ 1 3?^ ^ 

^rWr: iftSJT^Iwi: 


17«#T I 

?[*rr lo^rritJmr aiwin: ^rRt hif^ai ; 11 » 


I 


«i>ir siW??n?rT i4:*rm^r®^riwii — 

®v 

ft^peraf ftmria ?t«it 1 

»T4H«q%>^T ^ ^ajrfq II »» II 

3m ijr 1 5m — 

g%# ^ H ^?r: 11 «« 11 

«niRM^ 4^ m J 1 II 51 : 1 

^i4m %^%ift ftrar^: 1 

ii 11 

sm ^n^qsRTJrm’PiT: — 


1 ‘liArsjtpra*’ ^ ^ ‘sgw-’ ft-w- 

« *»ni...qi!’ 5^siifis §f-3^%. 


lo 


5ihTT i 

!Fr: « H« u 






^JJRrr ^8?^ JTft8?ITCtS3?lPraT I 
sft% ^Ofrf^ 8ET^ *I?t: <rt II '^l II 

di(id<iPwi *r*TT — 

*315^ H#: I 

St5mRi%'sn!T^^rppr Rnr-i^n ^?i,ii’ ( ^ ) 

I 3f»r — 

’sftlT sffe’WrrfIraT I 

— 

* afg^<:i °fti? ^-ii ny i re =8TO i T T ’fwar^ i 

^tiTR%sft sc'fnrt to: l^inr^cpr ?4 ii" 

(3^TOJ|o ^.\%) 

wigt »fR*if3d»^ ii ti 

3:if55T^TO^ 1 

iFfhTtlpi^§««?a4il»3ft?l frf^^nTOT I 
«I«IT — 

T^giE^T ^ \ 

sr w 55^?Rcrer ^5^swrrard^: ii’ 

arsRrprrr^OT ^ ??f 9ifr u ii 

21*11 

3TR^^TO4f vrfl STTg liTOT: B^nf^^tSCSnRt 2I4fnf ll’ (fHT^o ?.Vo ) 
»Tf^%*inmr*n%: ji^^w i 

srniTr?i^s':2raf2T ?rg^Tf^ » h 

^•i ??fsr2Tvii*r'»iHr^r^ ^nror ii •^h ii 

*c4R'^rf^»rF^fir i 

sisi snf^i^ «i«ri TOi^rrifr ^Vrt i 
q| 2H»tH*ll'^jj^l4««id qsn«**i^4'*f •• '• 

2TTPt4^ 52T Hl44 i ^mis^g %^gn2TTi^4*rra2=<^|[^ 2ipr^ i ^ =4^# 
3F2reft ?IT4TTO^ 1 ^ — 

» jg^4 T T T ? R igRrr i 


1 5^<t,^-n-5«^s ‘«4^... traps’ f9OT?Tr fip*rer^. 

4 ' 


^-hv »3 




v<.+iRif<*>PM'iitii? t 

^oim ^ m^rlTt ii’ ( ^rarr'wfiwT^T^JTT^ 

iBf«t?TT g»WT *r«JT inT5^% 11 H 

— 

^rmr i 

^fifETT II II 

^ jnTflHcft'ft 4 ^^ ’I'^T »ni dirtm^Ri^ — 

‘qiEW mPIhm^ 5r«R 

ft *rn3^ ^ '(hKI i 

g^: ll’ 

5I«nTT^M^T3R^^!KT ?I«rT w JTm^^Tftoi^ — 

gTW^i«rt 3^ >1^, Jn^:5^, 

fspraniguml^Eft ii’ 

^ ^»TT «i«rr — 

‘£81 iferrl ^r%, f ^ 5fT55n*rmTf^, 

?Fqpif ^8^, 85ncCT^yri i 

srrai wirralf jtji jft^ Pt^tt ii’ ( ^rmr. i-v ) 
*n% 35 ^»iT — 

‘HT Teg: 8»mTTO8H^ 

4 <t 

gs^sT^Sfil: ll’ ( 3 W 5 o ^^) 
2r*TT-‘^ gT«sgip«Tt-’ 5?nr ^ i snr gJiPr^^^- 
55^^nrr ^ Ri«i i Hdt8 r ilf^Rt^'ntrtqT s^: i aTssnrvjrT- 

IT«n f^Rl'tl^t t T T I 

|*I^M4|««I<(-<4«IT H^^WTtftfear II II 


. <t ‘iTTcrafoif^iio' ‘iTterPa’ g; ‘qTf%Tttaf%f^«’ £3i^% ( w^n ) 
\ « ‘o^qlaqife®’ jr. '' ‘‘Rs^'Sl^Wf^in 

«-»T. \ 'a*n’ g. 





=fT 54a*<mwt*«<qi ^ i 
?R^f5Rrp*r3^5f^^*fi'?Tt Ri'mRfl >if»B^tvitRK>rmTi ii’ 

(5sri^t(w 

iiy s g r c r 1 Jinnr ^w— 

?n1^: 


'PTH'flMlft I 3W spj?^— 


^f^ZI l|’ 


^nrwtT *Tra5ms«nn i 

^TTWhrar 4<*ftdl sr4Rd«W4^iHq«CT II H 


^r^pqj ^— - 

»rr f?t«rgif^f^ &«i»’r5r5«5RrT& watj i 

:Mf JT^ 5if3til% 3 ^ ^Sf *r^ It’ 

nreni^JiT *r*rT — 

‘«iv35RrerHg^ ^ ^nfH i 

*rE^sf^% cr3^3^f^?t *r^: %iil^ ^ r ^o4^4«iivu u’ 

er^ro \.u ) 

«H«WS6t^iil ’T«rT — 


fw: ^ Sfs^inz: ll’ ( WT?* \o«) 

*iT^twsT ^nrr — 

m *1^: if nf WdiH, II* 


(^HfTC. ) 

^nrr — qT^*ni% — ’ t aiRf^nnw *r*iT-— • 

iir^?Er 'RfTOi^ fit sJTftsni i 
fc3^ gtcrmnrew^ 

?w srifjgqiT srnrr 3 *(?ifd^ ii’ (ssrc. ?.vr) 


Ir ’sft^i’ifiikr I 

?l jjvfrsinw I — 


1 ‘«f^^*iV S :3I#W0I^r ‘fq«l<hl»l|s’ 5 % ( ^vtQj 5 «B- 

Pidiiwwft ^'hl=iaH”t«i! ( itigs ). \ ‘a^ ^qre’ 


W] 




n 


fsk iT««TT II II 

'sfkr'sfhfT 5 I 

^ ji«rT 'ift^ ?ii^T — 

F^TJTFTT: ^ HT75!c# ll’ 

(^10 I?.??) 

5TTsq-j ^ f#, 

%^swg, JT ^STO«Tf^ g^Sqn'^IT I - 

^Sfi 

^RT 11 ’ ( aiir^o ^vs ) 

‘gim ;RT'^T i%T^T JRi% I 

JTfl 5fif^f^fI^T5r^9IIcf:# ll’ 

{^mo l.vi) 

sm^vn 'skr ii n 

M I — 

sTT^rrtsft 5T fJtf^^: 

5R5'r^wsi3?:?rr ^^'i: n’ ( sih^o h ) 

g ^<i3^nk%: II II 

3?5 I jfiir j^iT — 

‘aRr^^Sft l?3;^ sr#t ^ jijt: I 

^ ll’ 

3|^3i%t I 3TSTT-‘^iH S?i-’ ) i 

=^ ‘^WT’ I 

Sl^ m »lf^ %WT I 

^T 3iH??rC!=^.T: s^Tf^T^T: I STSTT — 

1 ‘^>5^1' ?5-n. =» 5Ji#’?^fi -^^Isnmifct! ( ). ^ ^t» 

« ••SR^mo- 1%-^. vv ^ ^ 



[ 






’I^TS^eiTTOT- 

’i^STO ii’ ( 3r;i^o \<t.) 

3»i=n ^ 53 : II u 

Sitw '♦>•<141 ?ISIT I 

^^41 n^stra^T 11 w 11 

«i»Tr — 

«mts^r^ st^: «’ 

3ni ft iTO qftftm^rr^3iT5»iTft?Tg:^ 1 ^ g 1 ^ g 

4)W|I tl«!lwil •TW^ngJIT I 

^w- I ^STT irr'5^pf^ *ii^?n1^: i 

'Eft^T ^^sTSfiFevn ?!raT5ERrf5rw 11 11 

©r4®n?ff*r ^r gfe sr 1 

Qramra w ^cnr 11 %<i 11 

^TTTW#?^J^ qftsjrVoi^ 5R^ I 

^TTSIT S’^i tt H 

®*T?n siT%oi 11 «o n 

q;^ JTg^frariT 1 

rajrm ^ ^Ta»nn 11 »i n 

'I'J§€t ^RT'n^jrft: I us 51^^ % % US^hi+ti: 1 g^r ^pi- 

^fiiiT 1 *1*11 g-=t}'bft«fii<r s^rt- 

^^rrft:: 1 s^r^ — 

9ifWlfinl<?9rei%gT: 4t¥5T^%HT: I 

II II 


1 ^-TT. ’I ^ ^= 5n#'^^T3;m ( %»»« )cpr§ 

TO*. ^ ‘g®'i;^it!’ ^-ir. « ^ ^m% % 

go^€t gra3®|3!ift>’ sa-qt. 









silled *<^'i»i I 

anm ^RRBH«tT «lf^<^dl>f«5dl ?T«IT II II 

d^r— 

TfrigoiTfSt sr ^fT% I 

^R q R > »iqi^ q; f ii »« ii 

qqr — ‘arorra ^FRit-’ f?ni^ ( WR® ) > 

qr>Wrt^ fir^ q^ sFqq^rtq^^a; i 
ST ^^rqi ii wh u 

qqr — ‘qatf^swr^;- f?ni^ (Itr^® ?.?? ) i 
aifi?HFq% qr JFqqq^iq^ i 
«rq qrfq^HR^ vnt<i’*iRr«ift:<#i ii ii 


i*qiqqT — 

*q q qsTT 55gqf qqi q q qfir i 

qWiPFFq ^ARwf ii’ ( Sti® > 

qtq Mw'm^^i g^a^qt^^t^qf^RTT i 
qRsq ^qqRqqr Riq^f^ ^qrPryiitRf^ 
qu^l^sRslPRMiiuidHilq i%3: ll’ 

W<^|qr #3 qi^ I 

fqsqrfaFRq^ II «« n 
3 qqiqs-i+^qi. i 

M4i>et<fl^q<i qT qn^^qrfWat^ II «< II 

flremVi^^^tqqr i 

snfqra^i^am qrRafqqrftreiTql^ ii ii 
qqr^ ‘qf?^-’ qqr^ i i q^fETqf^^TR^iqTiq 

^«n%— 


%q qift qq^qreqt qq*^ i 

qranq^; sFrqnqifir q^ii-Ciqi q€t qqr ii ii 
^dil^^KFii isj^qi fqqV^^ i 
qqRFqfr qqr «qF?fE®q fqft^srq: ii ii 
qi^^iTOtq qFiqrq qr i 

q jmd iqq quHR i d.<^n^dftd T 3 ?iT II n 


qqr qq 


‘qt =qT5 qq^ fq q q fqri #%q: 


fqq^q% 


ffil^T: I 


1 fq; 'q«q q' q, ^ ‘«^i»q' {q. ^ 'qif«tqoi’ f5|r-q. 





f?5T ?rOT ii’ 

fjnr; ^mr srnir^ ^i5r1«m i 

^sraswT 5 m %«n fr ^ is gffg r iT i ftc rr ii ii 

— 

‘3f%ir 2rr^ Jir^rt ^mrermfi' i 
Jn^: ii’ (?^o 

STRT^T^SRrm^T 1T5: «T%: I 

w JrT)^ra5:^rTcil »i%?sftftr5m#pr u <j« ii 

— 

‘erf snrfrfrr: qW^^fiSTf ^ fic^rf 

ITP^ JT^ i 

’Trtt^zt 3^ ’I’EUci qT5rf 

^TTerf q^ qi^qr^; ii’ (%qo KK) 

♦i'*s*i *i^qT! I 

^EiT g ^*^^1 ?iT%%?rfjr*r«i'»n ii ii 
uqqR^tnTf — 

‘i^ gCr rftqrvRorsrf^q, ^Tnrqr i 

«TqT%qiT%q>iqfe^f^ Jift' cq qsq ^tqssq qfd<qq^?yql^'^ ii’ 

srrnsg ^eri%=^sf^ %rr«Tqn% %fer«r: i 
?rg5rr»m^:i3Tg^ g ot ii ii 

qqi — 

‘i^ rfrqqr qiqr^qqr gw 

qr qjTwftqq qstmrq^ q^: i 

q g n^ - a t irftcqrr qjtq^ ^■•^gr qiRP3^ 

^ =q f^iar^ 3’qqrq; ir(i5IfK. ^.VSH) 

'ergqi^Tqft^g^ qieRrrf sTTf^r^fiqgRi gng ii ii 

‘ff -q qq%qT qpqqrFqlt g^qrgj# ^qfrfqrf&3% i qstrfe^qqrri^ 
gfrPTHqwqf^mrft^ i fqtsi^ g|§ipifrf qrq^ l%q^ i ft arq^. 
qpf^: I arqqTrfrfrf^qqtfqgrFqfrqrfrra: i’ ft qrf^g; i 
^^r^s^5?Rnf4q?T?rt i 

qqr — 

» ‘qraqi^i^qi’ jj. h ‘tiqqiqfqiqi qiz%’ q 'q ^q>*f q«qq;’ fjf* 

« ‘°3qqq«n(?ji«3^'Ej[ui> gj. ‘fnfSRitqti’ fjf. f ‘q^qtqqqt’ 









‘IT =^ «lT^t =? «n^ 

^2 R2MH5 ^ 3r^ «nr: ^^ftf^TPr ii’ 

^gw^q^i^ir snfe ^r’prr: ^ n’ 

%A 1^ w#5PTT ^ 

iPR^RT#; 1 3PW%^5g|[5^ I 

3n:ww^r 5^T II <£« II 

^ *ii^^i: I 3r*trera^fRr: — 

aTf^%iWI*|g l N^%^<?<l^ : I 
3r5!^UI«5l W <<^N^ «^l ^4V sg^; II 11 

5Th?T ^TfNra ^ snre^ 1 

^^qiRlT: II "t® II 

jftirftw II 1? II 

?m ^r%gar 1 

5^ ^i‘5iftHi«K^i^<s<i«iir: II a 

w^Tce% ^ JimrsTHTPr h«i^ 1 ^ g g^s«pft juft- 

^T«T«TT Rf!>s}R(R^4 5«ilf^<r I ^ ^TT^: — 

ft{^*Kua% ^ jrsm&%^T 11 a 

^sn^nr: jt^ h^ri i^d «fN: 1 — 

‘H ’?^ g^pT: ^R55: H i??! Hw^iiPtw: I 
gl^RiicST Ri g fiRit 11 ’ 

3I»I 5T^: — 

^fwrHNanr^pra^: 1 

Wg >it4l gq^ ^lfqi^^.li V fig II «l« II 

ggr — 

‘Rtwg^R ^g g giR gig#: 1 

gHtfigT gR#g g%g gggrR##g 11 ’ (f^ol-^<> 
gg |gr — 


t ‘*ig&’ #lr-g. ^ 3 i 4 -slfi! ^nfe. g ‘#|oiV fg-g 

f^-g* 





[ 


r: ^nrn «j*i 5 


I *niiT — 


‘ 5 Tf t ^ 'I^ ^ ?r 3 RJT I 

gH?3j23wrafT ^ ^ ?r|W ft’ii’ ( siT^ 

'^t-^r: ^T^TW^^wr: I y' ^T^rtig^<rTfT «T*rT 11) 

3T*T ^jfhfll 

^ihsT 

‘3ren^ B“s4yw«tWJfiH^ir^ 1 

^myr 5^iTM=5}UT# ^i^^nwt yr*T 11 ’ ( fiiRo \) 

I 3T*T ^)Tf^: — 

W — ‘^1% ?^^5PT^-’ I?fT^ I anr — 

11 %% 11 

B!=rr BB — ■ 

{^ary: f^r: I 

11’ 

BT3^ — 

BBT 

%BcS«T(Pt ^ B^BBpt ftBPat^ipi sraftff 1 

bNV II B^BB BTl#TIBt ||’ 

( 5aTf. M«) 

3TB BB5BBT 


ir:5n«reRB 


BBT 


'BBTf%ST: yBT%t^pBTTTB*B%T^ I 

-ss <<0 

BBT’^ BiTBT BtfiB: ll’ 


st^t^t^b; — 


9^1^ 5Er?r 11 <i» II 











‘JT ^ ftt, sr ’Tit, 

JTT’w: w ^ i 

«h(^i ’iTT^^TK°*rnrTlt?rr8?rr Tft: 

TWTFf^ SPTS^ Tt ii’ 

aiil — 

g’EKIJIT^tmT ^ T T H l tR^Tlad^l | 

^sifT — 

‘3^ »m% 

, ^?3 ^ 15Tt: Tt«I f^>imicr 1 

^ 3 ■ST^’rerrat 

fFSTIJ#^ 3rft H =5 II’ ( TTFS^to 5?.^ ) 

^55T — - 

®l|^l?5liR: II II 

-* ■<% - **>■* yv- . - 

S|tR|!J*(U'Jia<9(<s>i TaFTWr^lFT^ w^s I 
qsjT — 

Tig TT^ ^ u’ 

m — 

^rl^>:«*'<{^i»ii(^«n i 

TTT — ^ 

^^’arfrTTi i^«b I <*l TTHmiRci^ ll’ 

(TT^o ^.TT) 

3IT Rfxgrf%: — 

TTT — 

TFFg JRig &&THHRtT4tTl’Ti'fi54l fS^yTT ?! TgT: ll’ 

( Sl^o C,\ao ) 

31*1 (^<»?l<ji:— 

^5ghR5wra»#»r ?Ri!ft|s«Tin?T: ii. i®o ii 

TTT — 


1 *ftf^^o' Ji. 



rN___ 




^ JITOFTOT^^ 5T g^: I 

^ ^V- *N fN-f*S C » CN-^. 

«r9RTTWrn SlH WPRT^r WH^kH«b- 

diyui ^HT: sr^ifttsi ll’ 


RE?f%raa»nfre3r?raaTO^^sii5[^ M io» h 

jm — 

•ftiPi«<: W 5j'*i»'?Ra §%Sft' ll’ (^t^o 

ai»r %Tf^l?rai: — 

^ ^*nr%i i 

sTTf! II 10^ II 

!f«n — 

‘g^m ^ut-bo^kiwr^yi i 

gr^M<l?iIF4t5iT WfiHI ll’ 

^«r — 

^wwH i v=i< T '{>i T t art i 

STTf: f g i it g ?r%^ %T;5BT^^f|TO^ II 1o^ || 

5r«rT— 

ll’ ( %^o to.m ) 

ars? f^rvR: — 

S MCNi i ^^R r a r iw gi i^ i 
»re!ri^ aiquir<^«ii Shimt »ra: ii ^o» u 

am — 

‘gcTOfia^ qiHm?WTHi%g?aiT t 

n’ 

31*1 

gfJTTTOwnrt Qrwir^ 5?^ i 
w — 

‘g^?R«waj(jj|jj;fl<* fg^crarft^TTOnimm I 

fTOar^-^t^TTcCTOrr TOmp*rt war ii’ (gr^oa.u) 


‘3 ‘«i'*U'«i<>^’ jf. X ‘JTfeopg’ * 5ii#wrrs^ S5*i& 

(to**.). « ‘g%ft’ »I. 'ci^®’ fif-^. I ‘siwt’ fif-q'. • 

( t.t%). < ‘g^.> f^-^. 









3i!!f 




r: 11 loH II 


«r*iT — 

‘JTT JiH I 

3?=^ft ^ JT ^ t^T IT %qgT? ff<R : ll’ 

3Tsr %Tr^ — 

^’TRarei%S’:iT^'^ ^|tt IRTT^T 

jTirr — 


‘13 :PT^iI ?ST HT w I 

3 Ifif^ Tf9rr: ^«nTffiJ?3: li’ 

3T>T TT'R^ — 

3«T5T ^TO%nh«T%fei^ II 10^ n 

w inr — 


‘■^RitigwRr, H§5ki', T^iin^irr^^, 

^ kH^, I^’t^tt ITT: ^tTirf s^T^STTq; i 
1% =^, i|l>JRWM, W%Tiq<ft ^ H!f4 

IT snr^i^ girti^ ii’ 

aT*T ^TISR^ — 

sT^nriT^ m sRgii: i 

ST[: n 1 09 11 


ir«iT — 

gw ® ^ Jlt^ ^^TT ^ JRtfiTTTT: I 
ITT*? iR^^'ilrW grf^ 'H5rq; ||’ 
3T«r — 


<6^n?nR*n’< w ^%«iy II %oc II 

ii»rr — 

T%fkss^ ll’ 






rii’(^nrc. «.'•,>. jq[. 9.9) 


’ ‘^g’ ©r-w. ^ ^^reJT% ( x.m \ ‘f^eni;’ ^-ij. 

* ‘f^fa’ ^-?r. '' ‘^’ f^r-^. 







3 f *Trgr ^ n io«^ h 

*f*rr — 

‘aROT^ 5rfRr S^r: i 

5i? Jn3jTfT®frsW ^^KI^PlKf8i?t II’ 

ar*f — 

^RtiSWliSl ara^SlW: I 

*i*rT — 

g«r^ jRwd ^ ?rRt ii’ 

(f%^0 £.^^) 

aw ^:— 

Sf ^Pn^ar im i o ii 


aWT— • 

fij® 5«w i 

^if^SWWT: Pw ^swwt^W’ft^W^ ll’ ( ^UcITo C.X't,) 

aT«r gwraw«%3^Ftf^?iTi^ — 

s|T 5^# %gr q?ai% I 

5W3^ wr isni!# ^rldifei^i 6rar^ ii m it 

atfWT ^^qJIRTf^ I 

JT^ arr^ n 1 ii 
an%: Jraf^ 'er i 

^tTI# fs^ «ll<»lj^lPt q ft 11 % II 
aw «<l>«wmft 5|if2l*iwmg<|itfitdli?r — 

^Rpr 5911^ firarei ^ »r«i% i 

’grer ST ai^?iswsf gT ii n>t ii 

^If^ snf^TTf^ #5iR5®ZH n 1 11 

^«%9rer ^f JIR ^ilrirt H ? I ^ II 

f :irs^ ^ 5% II ii« II 

fturar dl^ q5Ji% fjRi: i 

^Kpsrr^ qflN# n 1 1 « n 


' St-W. ^ ‘w'sgi^fa’ f^-^. 





<j#r: I 




g^ I 

gg^^ft^^SF^’TOT li 1 1 ^ n 
^'stgggi# grajTif%^ g»g% i 
«n% g?jr ggginn t^^Fa«i<i>f^<n*^ ii i^o ii 
a?§^t^ ^rezTsj 6r(t«0i% I 

^ fJnuT^g^' ii i 1 ii 
«i gaf^ ^ g ^ grg^ *ra i 
»mn3% gf 5W ^r^^nitg %g^rgt ii ii 
^ i%JTi^ w# gffr??^ i 
Sr^g fsgf^ g^ n#gT ii ?5|^ ii 
5i5g% gf gfisrg fggg i 

‘ gwggftg^ ii 3^« ii 
gif^<i-tafti I 

wg% ggg f^gggriCT ftgfi g ^H ii ii 
H^MRi^ g vai ^r %fegT©r ggftrgr: i 
H^gsftgrSr gwgr: ^^nrnnrTrfir g ii ii 
sisifei gT; snRgrgreniT ^gl^g^Jgg: i 
g*rT m — 

5fTft i 

gstT — 

^^g g a ngg: ii i^» ii 

wgif^rarfrKft:^ i 

f5r^— 

fgiJ ^ gr# ^rripft ii ii 

grar ggBigr ^T^%f5g«gT?rr« tjig ggr i 

liT¥ .1 ^rggm^ i 

I gg g^ g«rr — ‘grer^gg^-’ ggn^ i ggr gg — 

‘q^gg ftgx^gf f^g g=5^^ gifif gr ^gwjf€t t 
g ggt^r grcgt 3ff!g sftgg^ ft3RTTgnii’(qf^ %ifllg^ 
ig g# m. ^gg: i g ggtgft grw ff gftg ^ 
gg^ ftggig; ii ) 

ggr^ grftgrr^^ gig^rgigft ^ gg^ i ^iggigif — 

^T^f^war ^1%: II H 


1 ‘srr^^f^qia’ sg-g. g ‘^rg--’ fr-g. 







[\>n^ 


wrfijRrT %% cri^ir: i 

i5^T arR’ ^^r^^TTfrmTMmiranrr: n %%<> ii 

'??iT I 3TST Jricr¥fR«: — 

<Trq^rft s^sft i 

jfsrr — ;aw i 3T>Jt^5T%»Tm: — 

Ttft'TT^^iraT# 5[5rg^7?Tf^ ^11 II 

% R — 


arrasa^rn^r ^erar %^^re!T^^sn i 

%ST^T I 

'IVt’TWfTO^: I mx JTJT — 

’riycicT^T:'Td<si^^ i 

5# gvrfg: n’ 

^ q%-# I gfsrrgTTRT: — 

3^: ^Rffr: #: 5g^%«ftw STfRT??^ II II 
m ^^ 55 : 7 ; ^sgvTTw: ^rarsn^JiV: 1 

!?: Jits ^ ^r^K^t^tq^fqrRw 

qfe: 5rw5r^RiTq!^=R^, 3 SJRg^rrq: 1 

q;: 53?:HTi^9nf — 

3W: ^otTTRTfRr aii:3IT« ^¥113311: II II 

51^: arfr^^rr vn^reisiT %st: "Rt arf^r i 

?T^5T 3T3¥TR^qT: I ^ ^ I 

’TSf HTfxqqiT: — 


^^RT: Rtaraa^^: ^li^«gtll?IT: II 3^« II 

3m ^qtmf^smraraTserqn^V qf^rnmd >q^: i 
«qsTOT^53mT% fiRTT ai<mg¥iTW3: I 
‘JTtq^tmT%3’ fi?r %q: i % 3 f?rrf — 

^¥T: #^ssi qtmir: ^¥T#Vssi Ir7f.* II H'< H 

33a4mg smm f^rer 1 


«l¥¥T&gTS|#3T^ VI 3f q1ff 3 ll^f ^; II II 

3g^^*r: ^[fcM'simi^fm: 1 

f3i§3¥i3i^«r|- ^»T^r%3T 11 11 


1 ‘t^i^lrnfac^jssrinL’ 3; ‘% 5 i^ifims^i 3 ,’ ^3-3. a fsr. ^ •#cn^ 
<raaF^»’3. « f5f-3' 









*15^ I 

« %%£ u 

3r§[ ^ I 

jra«i: g^:^wri %Hr^nrflRT5llr: ii « 
q*IT »m — 

‘crgspRik^ i 

^E^t5fVqj?'t^ a'=iaM<«ii^l‘)R*<'ii JR: wi^ii* 

I 3I*T sqfWft^: — 

xi^uiiiiyr^^Tft'oi: I 

<5iT6l^^T3iSl^?n^PinlRP9 ii?rr: ii i9« h 

jn5*ikR><l4iNi«ii''Mrt5)4«^vf 

% w ??rre — 

f Nl^g r ii^ qi ^ r; ?reicraq?5?rr h H 

— 

cR5jgnrni#«»T%f^W?[: ^ranrast^ i 

^Trf^rHTfti^ «prr — 


sfSTI^:- 


JPTT ll’ 


sn%n: ^snrarer i 

3?qrraf% ii it 

5remnnf^rahfiim 

*raT%: «»«RS»<n%, »Ji«l«»^»dlft«IH< ii 1«« ii 

^si^'f:, «rm«nwc • 

«mT — 

'3is4q«4ft% ^ *PRITSr^r I 

?i?r: fssrgsjsRn^ra; ii’ (^o 











<(\^'iwlti^j^!a^ gi H i«HH 

w — 

‘f^«r: «l 1 ^ 5 ^^»ra:, 

^T^s»q>JNranrfr:, ^ i 

i . ffT n^TfW^gf i^rsr^ d^’ ii’ 

i 31*1 5W: — 

g*rT — 

‘H^r: sRTfiRatrR »i^ »r3T i 

:-.*Fg5*m% FbqR'^^tS^P' iT ^m: 1 =^ ti«H T iTOK^ i^’ 

( «tr«iiHio ^.?v) 

3t*r *r:: — 

4i*n^Kr^ ' W'^ ^ U M 

ai 5 !rr;^rhi»r: *ir*rilf i 

3 ra?TJTf!%«rf^ ^ II i«» n 

'•' w*— • ■ 

'sttI^w JHiRf i 

5f^ 51^ 'Iftcrer: II’ ( 8150 \o.\^ ) 
3r*r 51^ — . ■ : 

3|ftii|NH«l«lft(Hp«l<gs4!»IN I S<«<fl< l H 1«< R 

* 1*11 *T>T JHt>^«hl*^— 

'oRftsr t srwniwr f3tfe?H3r3iTWR^f|*j;, i 

Rar wfa ^ ^af garo^ir^ ii’ . 

3n S.ii?«iiip4^ft ^ m s^iHW^ II) 

afp?|JlfrT-r- 

*i*?T — 

- " ■ ' 4(Sa^Rift><g®qfy?iftg ^1 


1 toM («1«) («-i« ^5^). ^‘tPT’^Hr;' 







sisfir 

TOl #i 35r: ii’ ( jn«^o 1 ) 

ar*r ^Ift:*— 

ftft^dHtfl(^4 :^ ^*ll»afi r gdH ; I 

^ <ft AM I Hmd«l«*40|tgjrwi II 1HO II _ 

<Mt— 

‘jRjnf^nnfsp#^ ?f% ^l%sr i 

araRr(i#?RRr 3ft *<itM«hi^<f n’ ( iotto ?.«? > 

«W ^^:— 


’Wt— 

*^<:^«ift%?si f aPr?a3€RT ?a1^ i?pj: i ■' 

9W ^:-~ 

«rjft ft^ig^ ^OT «T: 1 

«r»n — - ' , 

‘nrorarasri^ifers^ i5it*rT%^|#- 

iniT I . 

WT'thrf Jf 5T 9r^l:«iaRf 

3TtiKi!l<!!l«<ii%«<!4^N€^: ll’ (3’Tt^o > 

aWTTOR:— - 


%5RmR 
3W *1#: — 

*r^f »Tf: ! 


ii’ (i%3« ?.«R> 


I 

II \'Vi IT 


1 flni^P^siH^s’ f^-«r. ^ 'J^nifrsT'm’^. % f^-W. « ‘*s^‘* 

fk-^. H ‘SFT €ii§nt? «r»n’ f^. 






C \.%\i 


«I5T 5T Rrcwoi *m tr^ 11 ’ ( t«fro ) 

qRTl#r>r 1 

qwr — 

'4Vi^^ici«ff% 3r>TR ?tT 11 ’ (^o IV^o) 

3m«i^ — 

g ir g« ?inTiraT# 5 iffsf ^nrl^rfr^tri; 11 ih*^ 11 
q*n’— 

5mT ^ ?r*rT i 

3§<;Rft*Ti qr^T »nT*{<i?5«i 11 ’ 

3t«rm#: — 


jpiT— 

=qft«n^ 3f!CRf qf sqiwRTgt • 

JT ^ iq^iPr 11’ (qfNV^o ? •<> 

»rq Stscr— 


N 5'4» M 


gq€t I 

BT ^ 11 ’ 

3i*rHftc«rT— • 


qqr — 

^RwmqrfSt WTRTH qrf€t 11’ ( f^Ko ^-of ) 
«rqicgq*Ri— 

!CT55#qrRT%'g^ 1 

II 1'^'^ II - - - 

1 ‘ais^erRC ^ ‘Vi^^^rapsir"’ «-n- ' "’qq^'fl'tRW'urq^- 

^pn^*’ ^-»T. 







1 % 


, «rs»T — «?^ H ^:-’ *ra: 

( ^o JTo ? ) jrpn?^5% 

»mT^ i — 

^rensr i 

3IWT*ffl?iqf^d’ind51«1.»i^fq, II 1 11 

^*rr lUT — 

5PRTT gH'^lcMloilR^T PPRWT *m ^t%dT ^ I 

( fRfRHg»J5 ^Id^ I ) 

^ ^i«nn|J d=^ ^ ^ odd’wRf n^liRd 'SliW^fl^ll* 

3r*r w— 

II S^1 « 


*m JiH — 

'STFttd' srilddyt®^%3 

smmrf T ^ •d<di^'idi^ i 

^ 55T^R?Tfap^ 5fd5CnnW% 

9mT#4 II* 


sr«r — 

as^r^rflr^F^ia^«ggRRT%5^ i 

55^: gidg^lr II 1 II 


iw — 

‘dPi 

4<(d SHH i^dP'l'JP*t^^K'l»*^ I 
9rt ^ WiPl d<Rdd;. Il’ 

»f«T JJ^: — 


sftfrl»Tni1^<i9ii%?4fifWiicoi ?ri^; I 
#^?Tr flfWRif H?r^: II « 


«I«IT — 

‘3T?Rr4 ^d'lRdCi^in' dftiddVUdRidiPt ^ dd: i 

?rdf fe ^3 snnwd.-^R^cwnil^: n’(^. x.xK) 


t ‘JrraFiiPfg^’ fJf-sr. ^ ■Rf-W- ' awn^s’ fe— 

«.*fifop^’^-^. 'guTW^’ ^ ‘«d^*iiil^’ 

• ‘=mjn^’ ^-iT. 



J’ IXM'* 


I twwf# I ?MSa^5l»r^ I 

' 3PT STRf: — 






iTTW^Trerrei^®t555CT: i 

«i«r^ter — 

’ *r«n — ?iw-’ fcqrl^ i sr^r f#: — 

tsgnsc^r^sR; u S li 


«r»n — 


S?r^ %!T ^i'5# Snw: 


ii<l »)ic*w: 


«i*rr ir 


^iTTwr — 

3i^4iiwi^oivnHi4i<^r<%^^Mydi 1 
<{1 Ml II II 
^ — 

^3T*T dw qpf^TJitJT I 

JIRTOfd ?T tRff^TTRlt iRt H ITI^iIR; II’ < 81^0 ^«<.t) 

— ' ' ' 

g^Ti^nwgraFJTr g fil:^: ?r5?waira: i 

^; W^x^|^^dl M «SIMI»%M i>l li ^ gg, M 1 M 
jpiT JR — 

‘SRT fii'^qpiTii i %<in,,fa^Lvt in ^ i 

*tf ^ anamarflR ^Rrs^fSf ||’ 

CRT frflsrer^ jrf^crr ^ i 

RT ^ anzTRTflftf % r <^<<l\«l 11) 

3T4r — 


^i5Tr*ftain»nlRg I 

«il^9id-q*n^i««^i«j| Id *11^*11: IM^< « 
Imt— 


‘IRT MWf MdlRilC 


“» fw-^. % ‘35 fw5i^’ ^-flf-^. \ ‘«l^ «CtR sar'*5«M 
f^-W; ^ 5W5"'f53m’ JR* fiMT- 

qij 









^ W wr: ^ Hfsit 

3r*r =^q^T— 

jma4t^Ti»n^j»Tw e^sr^fiwi^: i 
unTT— 

'3p«ni ciRiqjr^fliTS w jr: i 

3«njT5rT^^ gifesRiiR# 1% ^rfrrifeqjT^r: ii* 

sr«r 

n ?»o ii 

zrsrr — 

'trmrfergR fcRfi^rsM i 

^csqql^ qftqrof wnwr: if ft: ii* 

(f=aKRo I.H) 

am ^cfT — 

«nR l^dHiti: iy,*dtfjfii«dm#< i 
f «tT JR 

‘fm%^ RiRjIw li^oT I 

fiiar«qam# R? igt aRT < i t<<{,i 3ff ii’ 

(fm^ ftiRlSf i 

fTRfm^^ctg^ ^ aiRnfemftfT ii ) 

arf i^; — 

^ II Ii 

ffT — ftw-’ ISTT^ ( HSR. \.'a•^ I?!R ) i 
=f f 2 =% fj'Rg'qpf^m — 

dfiil Hffrtsg^gsRRammmRT?. mr^H^franr i srt: 

H^Rm^RRt sfftfitf 1 I fjfrq; — ft 

Rf : miPSfff i’ fi^ I ff it irwiftmftmpc— . 

^» i v«fl<4Vi4l<iV ^ ^tfrerarr mt iM»f n 
5Tn% arf^fRiftd^n gsr; i 

t fqfKfJTctmpn: qgftmftft qn#^<qs^ ( <\\ ) g qifir a iqjl % ( ) 
fAJ^sq^Pl ( •i.w ) afifafJRq;. q ‘qrmqiiqfso’ 9(-W. f ('fitqifi^.) 

■^-W" « H ‘3?5?reif|aTft3isn’ ( aifncrflafifi ) 

\ ‘q^HtJsr^sqPrfT^fti’ •^-^. 


n 






3T«r ’grrf W^i ; — 

ST^W ^ ^ I 

4!eTI«n% ^iRf: 11 1»« II 

»iNi*Ti*r«'^'im3»iiig^: i 
IT 5^ Il’ I 

^yh?iTfi a«iT i 

irW: "W u i»h ii 

Tra 

JTTO; i 

wmri^^tfcdad^Q+iiHi fm ii %^% n 

5BiTTW%f^«^tWS5li I 

srirr^^ %!p»?renir^: ii ?«» u 

?R5!iT g 5i#l# II 1»« II 

Ij T ^ T I 

^l+^ftfli^'itfSg II i»^ N 

?T ^PSFfi gr^ga: i 

^ ft(t$ r c| ! i<iiR t N i4£« u 

W TTT®^\TTm% Tf^: I w<i<l>^«% fRT: I tliTra^ 5^: I WfnTR% 

I >?^iTi%Pr 1 3?M«(*ir5r«^R«S,<R'iS.ia- TTi'^gRawi: 

iTcg^ ^n^^ngiT^SteT: i ^ ^ i 

•IMini<l^^^<l'I4NT4f^ ?«r«ld: I 

?ren^^T »nfr stNet: n )«) h 

(?^o v.v ) 

3f«r ^TRTf — 

^Igl T 4l« ^ ^^^KI44\<*H4lW : I 
#*I5^S^ ^rar: «l-d«m II a 

^ WK: — 

W % ^T S TT *n^t^^tCNW^g^ ; I 
3iii*m*lrim<il to: ^EfR tt s<£^ a 
^liftfTWT# Irspit 'aragwftolrat I 


1 ‘<»mRI:’ ^Ir. ^ ‘^5^5n’ ^-f^-^, ^ ^-Tf> • 'I'l^Hr'?!^’ 

f^"a. '' "'ta^*’ ^-iT. ^ ‘^41515^ g” iSf. 







srrSr^: <^^f^<i ir e<w sinm: ii ?<« n 

g Q^m»AtM i &<a ?n^; sr#^: ii i<i'f ii 


?pn^ — 'ri^:, sRn^qr =sr 
?I3T i ^ ^ra^ifs^t'nr&’TR’: i i crsrr- 

sifi)RTft”n^ I *?fW^*nK: a^rrore^wf «r5r% i 

fl^<iNl^— - 

?f«fhT flr^ »ra: ii n 

*Rr g T%: srfw srnftg^^Hr ^rsrsa^Vs# i 
apffte ^ I 

^r *?i i^Fnn5nram^w?»r^s»3«ft ii i<s» ii 

^raair^flilsngTf^ ftW: J 

q-: W Taj^ || 1«< || 

?[rg^T^ ^ ^ ^ ?mErT??»Sr ^ IM^'i II 


g g ffT^sqr a r ifi i^q q r g?Frrat ii i<to n 

WiRrOT: ^2fT 4IHj3mqi%l%'d.m I 
gRTTg a i iMft^'^adqi^ii^Nf^ II n? ii 
SRlSFrqifsrsnfT: ^riMcRft I 

arri^ ^ir^z qra q i pf g r i f ^argq; im«i^ ii 
^«qfT ^N^bjswsrt JHRreisIT I 

%Tr^: WR?5r: 'lR^qi4sll<4<Hlt<^l- 

s«Tf^ i^«4»ig?T^r i 

qw^:'ii<'nw ^iir^^q^r'iTOWi' ajqr- 

*R«!fw«cai?At ii’ (qr^o ^.^9) 
arq i 

^niTf^: 515# w#Pr#^ ii’ 

sjq 5W^5nfJt5T«IT f=^qT^3C#5r Jl^^in^ JTPIW f^T I %i. 


a ilciarai’ f^. 





ipi I ‘*TPr gwqr’ ;rra^ t ??n^ 

a» r »c *rT < I i 

<Pr(n’T%^ ^ ^ ^ ^nc^rr »t<4«w i 

m ^5f^grg8 F «< hi ai i^tt< rf 5 < T >f ^ n’ ( ^mo '^.'^«) 

3tw JtWl: 1 * araf lt « t> - ?«l^lr»lK: l 

‘tipif ajm ^ ?nc^ <ht^ ^ i 
Hfe ll’ 


ai?r »nf^: > 

*flt R pftar g ^sptq: Pl^af BM arff^ I 

^ "itBIBld Blt«E ^31? u’ 

^ ?rmi& *1^ ll) 

m 1 w j 

^Bl^»^<4^iJWJW4<<n BW II S^Vtt, 

a t dR TB g B^TSB BBT I 

BTT^gjrar tt t<« ft .' 


bbtb bbt^ , 

‘%B#Bf ?NV 5nBF=B*rfe^ brM I 

aiTB®4 BTiBTgBTBf ^ ^ bR«iRI B BT U’ 


. . . . 

BIBBT: WB 

jjPJY; BTBTB^BBTTi^f^T <i'o»»«s*fT n’. ■M^t^l ( 

*j*n; — | BB B BBR: BiBB* 

^ Bs?nB: r 

%arB— 

‘BBBJj^: BBB f^PBrBfBt^SST Bf5B: I 


PTs^i-x^j^B r a erT t^BBi^^BPTTBra: i 

g ?B [ ^ BTOBT H' 5?ni: I 


BBB ^ . k^a 

sn^ BIBT: %BT ^TB: Barg I 

f^fBpgrRlfir BBT BlBft^TBcB^TB^: I SBBTgB^ 

B«TB9rft BBBfMr IBBBBrtf BB^ I 

•ft^ ^ g > B B fllBT ft ,15''^ ft ; 'C 









*1 TO TOtro^ I 

' . ?IS?T II %%%. a 

Ipgrofni dtiii^A^i'iKf ^ I 
n^BRITOIf^ TOiW%5Th?^ II 9«l» H 
0! _3W ?fH: — 

.^TO: 5r g i 

STTOTOT: 9rRiI?ft% II 1«l« II 

*i: ^Ror I ' 

5^^ ^IFI^iR I 5[^: sriRnTRt I I ilW 

»rRRRT *I«IT— ; 

‘a?^3{qg^ fq^arss % gfar aitamr^i 
jni^ftgi^nig^ar^ 01 ^oit iv’ (»rfs?ra9. ?-^®) 

(3^^^t^yK'fi 1*PI I ; 

>iosHft5*W53^W ^ 5=if^^:Pt*=?Tft It) , -- 

anPf^rqr am i — : , . 

‘qorar^sfm ^ 3#fli^io^ m«K>TOnoj^j^, I 

»rst ii’ ( nrarran® t.^«) 

I . 

Rai « Pl^«W^ I tK-d'fi'San ; ^ ara: II ) 

ar 1^«TWr, ^ f 

I ar«nw- , . 

‘sja# ffwfara ^rRusgsQgt 

V4.iaimft ^ ^rtnarq- srmir i 

gjT^ifq iPj^^tnianics*# 

^ Rl^ ^ arnm ll’ (,a?5^ia ) 

*m ^ — 

‘'?^s:gq^jTn:i'?gaacian aftrflTia; 5T«n^- 
^rqlwRT ft#s'3rgar^ i - 

q gg ^Rrf ^ rag slfs«ii3^ ^ II M 

TO 5^3wr%%wr I 

^ t W« tf ^;Rfa Tf aftg^4s( TOg»TOT II )i«>o .41 ' : 

?f^_is ^ — - - 


1 ‘arwCTt iI-3^% anfe. ^ 







f^rt: «RH sfifJri^ ^linTRsnSi^ i 

•>* ( «•*''» ) 

3*Rt^ Mlfi^«»l I 

ft6^iK«iqft:w«nT«r: ( firg® 

?t.?v) 

«3>T??nr I 

jgrnr ^^s*r ^ i 

5l^^n7 MldJ ^dldt II ^ ® 1 M 

^ mu, ^^^R?r^qrrasm i 
^ 5!n^ »n^: »msT «r%: u m 

?mn^ 3 qi^5#twr wT^efrra^^t^om i 
Tqarerarafq^%: ii ii 

?r«ir — ms «rq^ ^mtr’ famknt) i m 

dw i i^q ; 'm 1 KHFcR^a^ i 3T«r jrth: — 

sTWT^ ^raHsnnw Hwmi. i 


a i g-gTO r g # anr: 'iniaT f^rar^: ii ^®h n 

sj^: iWl^dl«*«Hsl*4l4\w<l<;4J%4dl: I 

JCTTS^^IT ^rn[5n l[C U %® t N 

ai^Bri^g^qini i^IdKlfitar II ^®» II 
®i«ii^^d*ldl ♦iHw* I 

dWI^HsItJI *I!4iV di®i¥’-i*Tita^«ii I 

^ I 2r*rr tw aiaqKRrq. — 

‘^^arf^T: ftcrPra jr:, qsR^ ^Rt qiqR^, 
qc^iqiSfoi^MFl ^lfN>ferats>qT: I 
3F»r:qft5flqfiiJfi^y<!5q5fl^ cmr: ^iw, 

^ts^: snf^as^^itsRar ^ It’ 

qiRwjjr fra fiiwi ^arriRr h ^®<£ h 


n ‘siK^’ If. ^ '3 j€Is^ »R5mftj:’ f^-if. to«. « **wt. 

©r-^. 



] 






I ^ ^frHt *f«iT iPT — 

'^m: g^, RFST, 5it^ firr gr iw;, 
gg, ^ w 5^ I 

5?ft^ g jrf % c^n, 

^jjnggr gf OuriJr^^w^ ^ gvnr: ii’ 

»i^*rT — 

‘srgjrg ^3^. l!^> »rt, 

^?rT g gwm, »p:j 5 ^; 1 

JJT§ f^HRW gt gg Sff^^T 

ggr^ fwgfrgr^: ^5 11 ’ (ani^o 

^T ?H!ix — ‘lir^mfJr: fterirrrR:-’ fc^rri^ 1 w'n?r«rT — ‘?rf ^jnFfi^n’:-' 

I gsi^l’ ^®*nng^R^r^tc7nni%3r; 1 si«n — -R sh4i 1 

gTg^i^T*i’= 3 *r*nr ft<Ti»)srRl*. 2 <i RI^-mi srR'in^gg^ 1 

3T!T 4K<!U|RjT55I^: — 

^jfiii^?RfgTWRra% 55T^«^ 1 

^Tpng% 11 !io<i h 

jisTT 3“s<'i'h*i4r^^ii'^i''3 I 5^^®^ ^ g 

I 

^?WR:, H^gsr^rmr i Jr»T4 

g <qi <; m <g 5?ri4g=fnT 1 ‘w*rsr6^Tw^k4^ 
R t t<!><-*<^wi ^g>’ JTWTgpj^t ^ ^f^<^i§;, ?r3?^ ‘H<.'Ji^MR5*t- 

3T!T — 

^?n%5fr II 

^rarg^ThN-^wj 11 ? o n 

I *r«iT — ^rggfg;-’ fmR: 1 
#5^ITg?RR*iggT ^^'Tft^DITig^g4i«tl< I 
srg^ 1?^ ?r»*ThT^I^: II =«11 II 

gsr ^?r%5gT gsitggrerRg: 1 

sd < »^ fe/ ««ii4iC T^ 5T vmwg m«igi gr jfi a^; 11 11 

^ 1^ 4^33^^ m er^el ^an^- 

xifjqqjq^’ ( «t|<B|o ^,VH I 3TPTT^% I 


■ ^^w'nRiI2a»’»I. =i ‘•Jl^I^m’ % ‘“5T5?Rifft’ Pr-^- 

« *1^^’ fg. '' 5fqg^a’ fg-W; g. 









^ I 

^ 3 ,'^n, — 

t ^piKTJTt l^'il' II’ I 

^ ?f»m'rl' 5 tstt 'ii4ctlM<.+t^^^f: i stctrir- 

^ ?FHr«Tt wnrrKRT^ — 

^ 5ig ’T^*T^T%-i%5r3r *TfW 
Hdi^^^idf 5^:— g€ S'^ SW tl^< «I<1 I 
% 5 TTf ? 555 ; ?r*nc 4 «lig:, 

c^: gf g ^ 5 = 5 ^ m’ 

( Jmiw ^ 5 ^: se i 

^ $g T5gj% ) I i 3i«r fm: — 

fmV fraresrrfilwig: %?t: sm«i|^: ii ii 
i^iggr^pT^gr^ras *wr^Ng t 

sng^%al^qg ira»^ ii ^ ii 
3 r 5 w^s%?i^^rgggw 7 Hrg?r: i 
^t^Tsgng^fsrrar sigr ^s q ftr^rftoi; ii ^ i ^ li 
^'gmi fwd^i^ri iT«ngi % gi^ ’Hr gg%^ ^ i 

if ?rsrT%f%g II II 

g Riid i 

f%eT f^: ii h 

qwR rT;^ * ’T *iiiC i ^dH, I 

at v r g trg w^«jr [= 5 ] ^ia ig ^i%g^ n ii 

^»TT — 

‘gdm: RjTFq^?r ^ i 

arfi' d'HmmRa'hqii^i: gwmr: ||’ ( ^3^5^^ ) 

argr 1 siw — 

ggr fT?T: ^ srsfira^ 1 

g«rn^^ 11 ^s?o 11 

fTgiTOts?rag^^ 11 H 

#5 I 9 fsr 5^: — 



1 ‘fwratf^:’ ‘ft*n^!’ JI, 







g g »i i ^mg rer ^ ; »iIri; i 

'eftT: ^w V^ ; il || 

5ft^s5r ^f^rwsr: t [^ i 

trer ^TfT^^raw «i%f|tq5r gsr: ii ii 
3rg«irar %9rft^^<irasB^^?Tr^2 i 

=g II It 

§NT^5g>jm?^?5ri?it ar^^iftoi: ii h 

#s?f l ^«|g«l ?gq^f^ I *t»IT JR TPRI^STT^- — 

S ^ Jlfltft ^ 5 : I 

ai^ 4 l»^z ' ^i 1^: ^52 ^ %fr??t?rai: 11’ 

I Jlfivil^ ^<T#15r ^^4: I 

3Rr ^j^nrf^jtrT^RTf — 

^^rfiRRT %R5»«TT^ I 

Q > Mg*^ ?f^: ?*!rnft jpr: 11 u 

sr*? — 

5Bhre!n^roT^ 1 

ai i ^*^ ^ *i ft g i a trt*!, ii ii 

n II 

^r&^mfili^ldl^^'hlddd'^’n: I 

11 n 

93ldl%fldlTia^^%q«F^ IT^: I 

urarr: i|!g«»4^-q ift u| ; | 

q*n — 

‘f!^f!^ fH qr ’F'lRW \ 

^ «t> ft 5 ° n ’ETT# ^ ^ir^ii’- 

(^o l.i^V ) 

arer — 

’gnr 11 h 

ai«f — 

3TWMf fd^T? ?r5«l^<JMlf4«nW^: I 







%*I5Pilfs4 II H 

^ritrrssn^ »T?rT: i 


C 


ai3»TraRg m II II 

?i ^ ^Rw 4 gl[t^ ^ ^mfs^aigWr ^mj; ii ii 

i^ ?r»rr 

«51<.i»i: — ‘?nn: (fl:«i^<. ^.?^)t 

3f^ 'nc^^TW 3c5irf: 

»n#§t ?raiftf^r: aft ^ ^rsrl’ i 

‘?T54 =? ^ anslr I 

^ ^ *mm ^ra?tt*r ii’ 

g-ti^O: wr eft^T»r^: — 

55 %^ # 2 r^ ^•i'fisrr <m: ^4 ’rr=^ 

#s4 % Kf^vnt: w 5r4 srmrf^ i 

wt HIT 'T33J|K==sr^a^: »’ (^n^- <\.^'\) 

^qt 4 Vd «i*rr ^tgcRif^r: — 

‘%n5^: ^ ?r?CTtnft ^ *w *if?w% i 

^ sr 'n5«n^ ^nrft T4^4t *rec*R; u’ (sn^iio h.?^) 

l^KT^K^i: a^'il^i.uw^i: I anr M^lfl'6:— 

«Pinr^ »r*rCTifit*rra’: ^rarf^r^w^r: i 
iNNsr^: iT?reR^^5rnf|: ii ii 

<T ^ gg qg|^ ^Rrer^?ire5»3pT jth^ i 
% 8T t|)<dfl €t € T «I%ffW5r g«r: II II 
«i ^ T wt sg ^c| q 4* i s C ^€ giPTi^°m I 


5ifnrwK««if^<i^i«iT arf^^rftoi! u u 

«t»JT — ‘5ie ^4^;- f?rri^ 1 3T»r 4hT?5r;— 


. ' ‘"iRJnflrarar«nf^Pi^^l7^’ s^-ii. ^ ‘?P3i«mnnFf^Pi^»’ ^-»l. sra 
•ns^ »TOrfw?s::. % ‘oggi« q’ gif-g; ‘gai^ ^i’ « ‘s«^%»’ fr-*»I. 



1 


idW: I 




vsi i 

•n«s^uTi II II 

55ftf^vmi«^Rnii<^r<!iii»»4|.f I 
a%?r f^rtnnfi 5 t^<Tsrg^if?rn ii ^«o n 

gtg w< i i !WM *Rrrei«rr ii ii 


«m— 


‘3^c^^if9r irf% siWTSii nfm- 

3?5rr: sra&^^JER: sraTf; ^IT- 


ll’(lTr5S#0 


«r*Tr^: — 

^^resrrf^roi^ ii ^«si ii 

^5 ^^ i% «H Ti gm; ! I 

joiTsrt ?rer »ri^ 3^: II ii 

^w: ^^s*r {tff ig *ia.;<!» r w*m i: i 
?isrT ^^w«r?rr aigimr: i T C t fSdf ; ii il 
aqfii'diftu i; i 


w — 



vrT«iRqfi)€traR^ ^snrlt ii’ ( 

m igF?r: — 


gT5?T: gi}!9rri^vTr? 3^inrf%#?r: ii ^ vh ii 
«»V dKi<im<^d: i 

g *11 II ^ ^ Ii 

«m?mrer^ ?»t i 

flflS^MgwraHsl^'i^^Md^Rui: I 
(faignMiai r jHN r *a *ir ii ii 


w — 


^AV) 


» ^-iT. H 



n 


C 




^ =? fH^ lr?iWl:: i 

Pr«<'i 4 yt^ft^g^H 5 CT ftscmTOTCT ^ 

^ II ’ 

sfisj Jrfmr^^fT^ ^^tt i 

•ft' II II 

3 ;«rHkT^ fl ^ 

i^qrq-i 3 1 3 Rrar ^rmpp^: atiTnucia t NRHHq ' fid ^ ^ , i ^ 

"jf ^ f IT g# JT BrtT it 5 TOiI^ IT =^ q TT^ R-tj l I 
tb: ^ ^rri^: 3 ifti|: g^f gT^ gwn^: ii’ 

??^ 4 ^gT ^Tiggr ^^T? 4 *iRr^qioHMi!;m 4 Ri<#!yuiiiii 5 TifgtfTTr 5 r 


i^ThQ^i*<(%ii<ii«?ifi!ii^ m 5iTr: ?T «5ir ira; I 
TOa i ft f^ g^f^5nani^%: %rt« it ii ^ho h 

gr I q R^ i ^^siiK^iiii ftftr; i sj^ % — 

‘iT^ 'hfUQisi iiw R°4 *i5ia<an, 1 

intrr: ii’ 

^g'fi«fiR<i^^K<i^d^ ^f»Tr 1 
amiiTfgkfitf^g ?in^n?irgi*rT ii’ 
»)ll^ 5 l^l«M^^qgif^il^^!I 3 TTiT: I m WtI^w 

i^HTir: %t:% i ^ ri?t ssi&aAHL i 

^ iftftiTTsq ?ai=^ ^rgiiiT 

jRfl^ ii’ ( gt^; lTpii 5 r?T% ) 

er^ gilFjC^SiI^ ?cg55: — 


^TTc«iftd«ii ^ ?qj iij^; I 
^smft gi tT ST^ a T ^ i g ; gqig||g*? iT jRTfl^ ii h 
^^ wifift fT%sr ^^i^ii 4 t{ 4 ii^'<(: I 



« II 


sT 3 *nm: g#iggf i i 


1 ‘fH<?t^-.’ f^-^. 51 T? 5 iFim»?T^ ^'h 5 m=Ti%<=TO’ Pr. ^ ‘?Ri=a^ftqn€^’ 
« ‘sraimm:’ ^ (s.S'^) gc ;l 4 qf 3^4 a^ § TO*. 

t iq'^Ksli ( X.*l^ ) a %-ir. <£ ‘ttKI“* 6 Jlf*ff 

JT-filr-^. ‘aisf'aca®*’ f^awiRi ^JI-gropfT*. 









jrar: II II 

qir*iwr«3^i^ |gra ^^mcnr: i 
— 

'TT5qT imri^ ^ jpfr =?rg^ i 

3^15 srPiqidRi^ %ir Wctr ^s%: d’ ( ^o 
«?%WT ^ ^TJlt 'R’PT^i^dWf — 

srra: ti ii 

«r*n5i%5r ^nrif^ froV i 

frer^jarowwimf^ ^ttot: ii ii 

^5T%5T ^rf|R 5r«IT #n:5T: II II 

35TP5R3 whjSfR^n5ff^nT?Tra%: H M 
f ^<3 [ <g<4idr f^rrH^ i 

3Tm: ?IWT^: I w ^ 1 

f%»?HigT<iaf^ ii ii 

35»ii^rri^ 3 5T qfT% *rgt I 

qsTT =^g5s1 S^JRT 3'JtK: I 

?[?wtT#r a^r*i T 4i f ^rnrer iRnft^ ii ii 

5ra5ifrT %% WsiTfOT; I 

?:Hcl’?r'rqrTftqrf5t9rf*T5TrT: i 
^arftnr: ^wri^^«i i ?%: 11 11 

g^gjlira: =9 ww fsrf^Nhi^ I 

‘5T sflTFT^sfe JT »TI% I 

^wqqt: 11 ’ ( ht^. ) 

fcg^^rr ?f|q ftJTRT aift 

stNT^^nfitsmr sjrfJrqrft^ ^- 
^ i^FWi^f^rcqftSBeniT ^H^^Rnw^rm- 

>iRTai Iqi^hrrqT ^(nq^n^qr^: 1 ?rw 'qf+nifi q«n— ‘qqqr^i^ 

I 3nnqtc*rT 1 ^qi^qqr ^Ir— 

‘i^ qr 31 ^ qr jwrs qrat qr 1 

=q?:ofi’ % JT^sfir «' 



\ •eqrq Him’ ai. ^ ‘^aagqqi^’ f^-w. ' ‘^snWl qiwi:’ firr^f . s 'qui. 
%; ‘q*n f»«cflR5Pn^’ 





t 


d^iy^r s^ f?r: i«rr«ftsftT i 

^Tsr^w JR — 


JT wf ii’ 

I ^i^j^RreTTf^Vrtt 2r*rT — 

%na 5^5^: I 

5jing^ ^T’^srr'T^^ swu’C^rnTra ii’ ( 3 RR 0 % .^«) 

ar^ *ptw^ 1 

»nj% iiMid*<'«ffewi<{l«fi*l‘i>ls?m^ ^ 3fl^ ^ ^rwiftoT: 'ir^spiT- 
srTMi'^«iif*i«»i|RfiR:Ri, 3 ^% — 

aw 11 n 

3 %^: 51^ yaiRuH' ^ I 

aT«r wr*rT?mnrnTT^ — 

ai^iRirtiti^^ g^ aumr^ fj g' g| ^ ^> ; 11 11 

3i^t%4 =^ »TT^i^srt5T55^BiRf Hmsfkta# ^^5r^tPt- 

gftp7aTr»rm«ii ^ 1 


^npfts^i^cT fit u B 

“ar li H P t g fnt 1 

^raw^;?sn%swiran% ?ror 41 tt 11 h 
■d^4 i m^<rag% amnf% tar ^cro q t^r 1 

T^^sMdK+iirsrl ?w im— 

‘^pfr s^’^ad ?? fTssif^^r^fr 

amain^jrsmaT anr^afir; 1 
5^ f!®’r efHT nNr PR: 

3?aT af aftcwr ipiprearo^ an a: 11 ’ 
afaraaiRre# aar— - 

‘sfifi^tp aa ^adBiatsft *pt 

^ 1 ^ gas arn^ 1 ’ 

3i3aaT^s^ aai — ais^tina^ g^aaw ar gg iPt, 1 

•» ‘taiat a*n’ ^-n. a ‘oai^ <na%’ ar-af. 









‘qafi5*nri5re#sl*f ^ «frT#^»RKRr: i 

MKm^«hH r 8^ i 

amqmw^ «i*tt — •_ 

‘>»it|jr<?i<ifl3:q^'i?5t qiift i 

3i^9r sd i^quqr w«h-qiiPb^qN<tiK ^ ii’ 
klqwMi^ «r«rT — 

‘Hg5tfra^3 ?^HT i 

9T ii’ 

i: 1 fi^PTret «i«ir — 

5^«s«l^«f: 5¥" 

^qrqi «fc'^w^a^f^|tp^3q^jit qi^Rr: i 
3?T«mr: 53#f%if*T: wHyfi^N^H ^r^- 
^^nre^taqsgf^flfT*!^ f=3 Ji^€ts^: ii’ 

*r«iR'KiMi# w — 

ii* (lit^. 

ft m WSJlrft*: I I 

wwRiRTt srarri^ g n ii 

I 

WTO qi T W I ^^^ JBirnJt I 

WTO w^wi5 sB’^sw wn n ^ ii 

^RT — 

‘l?r 3 ^rftft ^tq q^ q^R^ w ir ^ ^ qr<i%^q nqi^s^ i 
ft^»n*n^c(iiRr jnR^RRTO griig^ qr 1%%^ ii’ 

( WRo ?<^) 

m 2PT: I 

‘=^rqq?mw^RTWc5reT?q<TW% i^’S^r^Rqrqi^qRT »F ^«fti.^ i 

W5rftR^R:^qwt4: ^cRTftwf^ewT ^r^fifqr^^fTii’ 

( WRo Ho) 

3R 1^8ITOt^: I 

w^Rft?iTft 5*5rnR; i 
?:q^ 5^ =^ % ii’ 


1 qqra>3’ ^ \ >im?i’ ^-jy. 



9% 




C 


smPT ^ ssrott, g^gri; i 

^ ?ipp$rRi5»I«rT: l^crf^:, HT l^T 

%?r: ^T^sJTS'^fe, 5^5 5?T >?s^S'irt qr0rt%’ d’ 


3T«r 




=^4: «Tft=^: I 

ssTs^i «^^#>iy»j?rarf 4 %% f|[m imu i 


ar^ ^^^j^rargrUT^ ii i ii 

sqi^ sjm^TT 

\ 

^ snffrft^ir a!fi®nf5?^ig^ I 

Pl^f^dM<Tidr ^9 n ^ ii 

5TR ®^ron^^ s^: 1 g ^uii4jyr^i^.<iif ^rsjpnlw- 
1 I 3IW '?3T^ 

I ap^ntt 5?rsFiw^ I ^ ft 
«tj{Ni 4 ^ 5 R>Rr«: I *r«rr — ^ 5 P?r i 

a*i!5?R- wr^s?ar5^ frnrt?^ i 

ai«k<i(^ 4 i^ It ii ^ ii 



q;?# i 

gqirfim^sft 5«if^’03»T q =q^5r: ii’ (sra^mqq ^.?«) 

qV^^Tfqfiisrr 3 ^^ 

^ 5 ^: ^«nf ^ 


1 =^5^^ ^snpf^tc ^ 

% 3 f%c 3 ^ 3 % 

H ^sfTssntlesai"’ ■^-^, 



^.\ ] 




9 ^ 


I *f*^T — 

‘K:^9nTT5^ ^T JRBT^ l’ ( ^TUT^ 3JT««I. ) 

3I^T^'T5I^ 3^^ ^Tf^S5HiT5a^MH^ I 

I 3lKfc^T3t^5R^: 

I qnr — 

‘WT ^rf*Jr3T €ir i^art ar^ ^ i 

<?l<#i“n*->^^^S^iJ^®ri ^ 3 Rfttat II’ (»rpfreHo ’?.«s ) 

( WJI ’m*re H: JTTftWST I 

f^fsT ‘ 5 W 5 c!mT snTow Jj^sgqg^sjmr^nm 

5T ^iT^fr I ^ ^ Rfti^Hilcqm- 
jTTint^ i ^ s^r: siwiiRq^il^- 

3T5ni’=^ ^ I — 

^ 5583^ g h’ 

3 r=n% ^Nw^r si^:, st f ?rf%ChTT^: i ar^ ’??r 5 rr- 

irsm >t^: i 

si^sf*nB»Tt ?ra ar^ ajpnOT^RiT u « ti 

55N«?m;jTs«r^^ i 

TOW^if> 5 B »nni| I 

Pfi gcqsq^ 5 Rf 5 Ji 1 ^^^gTaf^i 7 i \ »?| 

I ^T«nft — sWR^^tsfir ?F«)are;qt 
H<.tH<.iiS^*iiw<qH'3*q'»)il^+imwc^ ^ i^*)i'iiR^^'=qictiJeqi34<^i>Mt 
^ *iuRr i 

r: f^: n ^ n 

qr aqw^rew art^iq^q^- 

^arq|rq^*<ff%*j ^ %R«rrg; «q%; ^ i« t ^i ft 

1 ^ 



1 'qg -q >? 3 f«’ ^-)T. ’l ‘^r§qjqg^q#q’ 






[ v.^» 


‘irf^iirsr tir i?c«r 'jc«rcf’^ >n% i 

^ ar? ^iT ii’ 

( rfTsr !g r <a<^fe r sren??# i ^sraqqt^rt ^tprssr: ^ 

W3OT II ) 

sR^i ?R*n:rfe^r®5^q?rr afjqHt^ ^ sarsf^ i ^rs- 

fR^ jmr — ‘^iMferf^itl: — ’ Rqrf^ i ^ 5nq»tf®t^»^kmRmfr- 
^#qswr ft^w^d»istrqi^I«l<EW qiMwaRT 

qrfpni^i in' nHT^^^on3^qrat?qnRtq^*mRr: i 

‘gnrgcw ^ursit w’ ??aqnr«fid i m — 

‘adftg: Hiller: suit I 

arfeg; nUg: HTgarntf^RHernTfi? It’ 
amriJrg ^grr^ftH^HTgr^RhTirT^ aimir: i aa^srHrrHfRHTTHfr- 

greg Hra^ierafH f^wr^: ^»?r: ti » ii 

^^^ HT ^ I 

II « II 

sm^?Rfg^^ 5in^ *nf^ 4i<?qi»^<?Hi^ i 

3l\l^eqiS[lkft H^nTsiriTTn: I sftslqgTT 1^:, H I 

g*rT— 

‘sft % «CT^ 

jn^qiTHT %?jt; ftgr h I^iht: ^rftni: i 

1 «nft Hcqqftg: ^ei«i*tl'!»ls'5> 

^<.»^Mi<d:iniRna i d sRURql: ii’ 

ai^ ^:h*h 1^ qqgiri^ gciiieimR.<hNi nT^^S^qtqHtiranT- 
g^RTTl^nlqnH^ q^gnT^ aq«q% i 

a:[^“iHrf i 

gniT^ qi“^T: Jienq H ii’ ( ^O v.vq ) 
3t^ ^Rr:Hiq#HT iRgHT Onniqlsf^ «|lei^*l<!4^|<) 

a?r5# 1 

‘anqgnwg pelt'd ^dmi^hn: i 

q ^sq<g1<t»qinm Hrawfnq %Hft ii’ ( ^o ) , '’■' 

\ ‘qft?(a?>i’ fsr. q qnsqjRiTO q3»/feRr sqifaftq^, q fs^ hR'*K q^* 

^H^SW5aaiTO%^4 agw h ‘oqsfi4'WWtiq^’ ^ 

quft^Mt qqRifti ( q-HJi ) 


v.^] 


=^51: I 


9% 


aPT wt «<Jim^aT^ ?^- 

®*RF: I 

‘gw5 g<lt*ii^ ^ ar^ i 

arl^ai^^arRgt amg^w^ am^^’ ii ( HwR^ g^finiret ;r 
g^ar^rsspRrcr^ i ajfJnr^^rf^iHg’^ aisr- 

!Rm\ii) 

aRT ^?Rr: 3jr^^:> 4iT^ ®?*nj;.j 3‘MiPl w 

^ sTO#fR?Ji^irf^*Tare?i ^ ^^Rf% I 
‘^ai^ ^ari^ irarM ^ l 

ii^asar^ ^ ^rf^aer^: ?nnnC ii 

^?T ^Kl^<<il<!S^I<t o^Jt^: I 

jrfalsin^jr »i 4^T: sf^TSJimgf^J^:’ ll (^O ^0 .\sH) 

aTT^®qscm«ft%iT^5rCT^®*r^ i 



q«(nf@i|img5;qr f# 1%rfP'4^C 
?n!: *"5^^ I 

WHRasarclt II 

m ^M4>l<«f1^ai ijftgtsft ?#eTRT14^ l<Nt& 

«RnsiftP» ^ 3 arm ^Pnfi w r ;n r 6w>^^M ; i 
33% ^ 3r55ri^ R«n*« sas^rra®:’ ii 

aRTT^ ^«^IWf5T: q^g3T cRm: Sa^IT- 

5i^hr^ i 

‘3^ <blli3^f43^ at<3T#: I 

»rawr ?rar sMm'tftfil4)Pt«iw’ ii 


n ‘°»n®fRai’ lir. =i ‘”fw &-W. ^ 4nap«^ 

a^i4afH5i^. « ‘>a anw^' ^-ai. " f? Vccwtra^ ( 4.4») ®9p^. 

'i 50^*1. » ‘^<nfk?^i’ 3f-q. < ‘‘spa^’ 9^. 

is ’ ' ' 





31^ T^fedsl^tPr- 

^<l“ir M^di' ^<.iP*iii‘^ f^4tPt«r: f*l^^3^®9T I 

‘jrfs^rgl;^ i 

sRT^ WHT^j^rf^’ II ( w* ) 

3Br «hRw«l^<<-^?^3tfThl'^*fliW!!iJT55|ilVl <hli|Vl ^5J; 

snfRai^sT inl^w irra ^ ^ i 

‘Kfl^refw^'c 5? f|3R Sfsr ^TT 3niT3F^ i 
d»5||^inu|uui*»ni ar^ ggsf ft ^3*55’ || (ilT«imE. r . cr ) 

( ^ g*R 511 3uit^ 1 '^gR'*tH«(^shW5 aij 
II ) 

^sR m ^ ^ ^ ^ 5?rs# I ^ ?3g qri^- 

^Mii^iRadi I 3Rf: *t>Rw«i^'l'^»3?l'^f%i: 5l^<t^- 

=?Jic«K^ift“fti& ?«i4stRMrRcji I 

^ ^M%iig«|KlR^^iI|R+IM5!J JII^Fq 511^- 

^ g «>«i i'0»tiPi<yi<!>^3^^ g^*R^ I 

>5^: 

’5^ I jr«n — 

3r»i^cii5iiRdg<l nftcysf; sth^rh^ 5r %cnT jtt^:’ 11 

(%go ??.?«) 

3R *TT^: i5«iit ^5Rr 3[%cg^«5i3frd i ^ sqifsr- 

sg^r^iRf ^«it5rf »R: \ 

5i«4g r^ ^iq T «^: II % II 

i '?3 =? — 

w«fw<ys 3 r«*i i-o^t «m— 

5r 1?^ ^Tqit ^ 1 

' g^^R^fsiR^ ^trRM ^ ^g% gg^’ a 


^ ‘«PRro«n^> ^ •»n& g^> 

« ‘<H»ii^(a’ »i. H »i. ■\ 



J 


4 R^; I 


Hi 


i&BRt i 

3nt*n^i :*ri^*iRrt » 

9Pr 5j(&<iT<i^ ^ Ji^qrac% t<iiRlC> jii4’44u*^*>qi' 

i R i R&r i «w <5»^s<rftCt i- 

cr*n f9r%?Nr %: sri^'n^ ^ 

jfr^ 4-c)H il ^q»; q H 4 t wfit i 

j?ihT IW ?RT9Rf ^I^R*ra^R^t=*f^RTf5nn^: I ^T^q- 

*rats*i1nf5CH^i;Prwqr=^t sq&: i 

*nTT — ‘i^.-^qRrp’?:-’ i qmn^ 

‘'dHttrt ^ 5?qiR I <»(»^ql ql'tq'in^ I q^’Tcl^ ^nJT— 

*cim4 ^ I 

?RT g JTfiV’ II 

k_ >V ' ' .... 

t 

a-^ijs'n 'R' tqPloqq^^i: | 

q<i4t^ gq.4'i4wsii ^ «rR4t’ ii (vq»n^4: ^.i %m) 



‘3RhgRfifi^'bi'f^y*ii^^iiifltq<.: i 

^ ti ‘ ; 

^ g^FI*RR?: «i5H^dgq«liq'h stI^ ¥^^i4Tifir>cnT j^q^- 
*nT ^ sqsrf^ I ^ ggrmr: «?:iw wgqjnsqi^: r '^‘ 
<w^i«<qt<!q*n^^«nnqi^^g i ^^w^tq?n44^ g^q ^ qKM 
il’fc<''l I R. m ^1 "q ^ «1 ^ gR^RTg I 

M'»i<l «^SPt 'it^lIS g iHI J’fqtrnT:’ II 

aiw i|4cgqHI'=qi^; l 3R4t: ^Is^ijRs^I #55^- 

I 

^Rgml^d qsjq^^iw 
^»crii.^ i -q«i>^ii^R<.n R i q ^s>i it in<n'^ ; i 


ft. 

t ‘^’ ^ t ^ «5%rT' 

3 ^®’ / 









3TT«4 fp?n# 

R t q »t ?Nt^^ II 

«li?r ^I’ETwr^ ^^FTT «q^ i 

^wr^pn' *wi%> ^ 3 ^ <n<ift<lil ?s fl& fN^^lss«ff» 

«i5tRRi^spiT Ifltsr^i 

5nh^ 'rt *i««^Pt'^in, i 

ai'sgrew 5^ ’Tlq^P^rlr It* 

** (^*3Sim« 

g ^t j t yn I 31^ ,=^ 4ris)Rn*i'?i^“lif*l «i**i^ic<5ld':«*«»R«H I 

‘«RPF3ra^*rwrf i 

la ftwm*ir^ ii’ 

f? ^ I ara ^t®rfewT55fftor ^ 

JiJ»« <s»^ ifi*|il^ c i4^ I 

3fit: ^^mtK^ig ^T^efitJEra^wt 

anil%: I ap^ *1^ ^ a^f’lRT^ 'rar^RI^^: i 

3ni3>^s(^ jmt •sftt*4wT»^5f€t II lo II 

*wr *renfm^ »ppThni«^^ — 

*3(® ftRSfT 4H«|5[i.fel'^i«^I3^ I 
^ ^4jfif3t*r*r^ ii 
5T %f ^faic>li|<!5W^yMHI'i: I 

^^^4r^*r^3T>a:Jnf5tarrnMf^ 

3^ ^i^g'fKFT ^fwf ^ ’ift^rsa 

jwhRbh^ I 

, 1 ^ <t>|B<(5|<si^ < '^ranslfe 

•cRpn(?i’ Q!<fta»i'i^. «k ‘spiatfJp^’ »r. < «M«4il4ill^ 

ftr. 

filt^RC ^r^f. a* *w’ 5#reifet 

at •«fiw*'«l^ ^iKRnfe af-g^. •fiwl”*«<l’ ^isfafRr ^P5^. 

1# ‘t& Rauf’a^jpreq’^. 




'angsts# |F5?r «tjRf%;i - 

<fi<(^5T II 

Big BT^jprra^w^ i 

g«qfmnBi4 gsR9R^w^f^: u’ (^rrPso. 

5^ ^ ,%irat^^ qftWHitsHfiisi^ ^i<K«g^5f 

I BIW »r««: l 


*wt — *wr:%TsgrB53[5T^-’ f5?T^ r ^spinw w — ^*331 
f3|^-’ 59nl^' I amt: I H«l*l«|^*r- 

■?5nt^^if i4^ I 

ai^ieromw^ ’^: I ^ ^«cftr: l|fRt^<34>'W^Ptm;riR^<l<^ 

I W— 


^^riMi’lt^ W«l1^ ^ <fc«riPd«tl-il<: 1 
set «n3^^«r: 


^ wrm ^ 1 ;# ii’ (5 it<» t.’i*) 

a?w ‘f 3 T:’ ar ' 5 :^ JmRRl:^ fBH^i I 

g^sutyRiit qipiaiupTT: 3 g 11’ (w® 


ai^r ‘s’ 

*a«i«i(l ipr%3 ^ «R^ar:- 


‘an?!:’ 'mro:* 


‘am’ fR #3rs:, ‘i%ff%’ ^ ‘^R’ fR ^ ^;, 
'ar^’ ‘sira^^i’ ‘Rgtm’ 5R ^mi‘W, 

‘3%:’ fR I 


arreilr am ?i^?ql‘ nsr: i 

f5igll: fe# ^ ft «’ 

^ ‘aiT^’ gtqq«a*qi:, ‘5^’ 5t& 'W’ ^ ^ R%W?r, 
'jftai %C^’ si^SJTOaifiw: H^arra:, ‘armi^’ 

1# a“iw«K«i«, ‘31% %:’ f% #iirateiraw, ‘S> it’ fegmq?- 


•^-3S%. ^ ft. « i>nftarafi < %««<%) qnwvc<vi^ 

qnftJTq^dl ai3ra^ h ‘anr g an^ 

“ft-W. \ ‘JreppRi*’ %. 





i|u T <.^ ; ^4)KKft^^ 1 5R^ *i»rT — 5rF8r: i Tmm i 
m*^N«|<^l^<tqr<?l ^ffR: I I 

n S 1 It 

flre^ ^^[srr i 

%?|jrKlW: (h^o«) ^<n:^4|U||(uUTil7i: ('<^hh) m^N 

«i^ ^^«T, lE^ >?¥ vrri'»id><.«i^o) 

^«T?RT35it5r: I 


■arw 3«ihi5i«rs^ — 

«m - 1 ^T«n^g^ aUF^ i 

3m ^isqj^ I atg'^nTc# ^ i 

^n%u# saiT«i#r*nFt M 1^ fl 

, gf^5;3 ^I^S3 f 

I)<il4d«i\f^dl «||t U 1« « 
^^ITftsRfSRt I SWT — 

‘3r4 ^ w4tc^'Ct «ft4««(R'H<i^; i 


31^ 5ISK: I 


fT fT ^ 3 ftj^TWjfniTHKSRr^ Stsi^ u’ 


^rsfhy^q^RryP^y^d^ 

34t JiKIm<3<s 5t3fta3;^ I. 



^ '^aliw «Stewnt°’ •al^«reTO»«nt*’ <ire‘ 

8 ‘SBJT 5|<nft^^«5ti> 






' ' ' jnrm'u^R# ^ ii* ■ 

^Rtqsnrni^qL i «iiw 

'Jnrift sr ^h^:stii« 4 ¥r i 

€ia<Jt*nft- >R«iT sr ^’f ^^3 n’ 

(^o 

^ jra[«f^?rii^«iqwq f[^?j f^RTRi; i 

jRrma? ^i%fsc ii’ 


3 RTR«n?r 


STcfTW 


(fwrc o ? - 



SIRI^ ?P%?: I 

'i{iOTiR»«*i«Htl ^ijf% I 

^TfJROT^ ^ ft^PRRT S^JTT# II’ (JTfl^o ^.\o) 

3 R 'R^i^ Rfw sir 5 «rer ^ ^rsirtrjj;. i 

‘sEPlf « 4 «ft<.“i l^ii^ nmfirarf : i 
<HaH| l «l»iM^I H ^ ^Jlf : ll’ 


ait<|ian^ [^ i^mIiWiRhJ^^ sTTR: Hg^tTR 

‘ai%^ ^ 1 

art ftffRT: >1^ ll’ ’ 


^ 2 ?raT 


ara" 

aiTsTRUR I 

‘'ii'‘ftv^«§^ 1 "i^<jp|' 6 l<!»i^<i 3 “i*^t I 
‘l<^WI 4 W^«l ^ *Sft 3 lP« ai#R ti’ 

( «ii«fl<^al|'l*i^^ w«fcl<^n® 5i>'^R!rT: i •‘i^'b^’^iiWRi ^rt: ^^t?e^riA) 
ft; =ar I ^ <{l'<<fc 3 -!^ 4 tPld I ^ H g®ihi 3 Rir«r »w i 


( 3 it ( a*^) <;a(Ji#t% 

. mn*’ %-^. ^ •<iHatHj^<iac|o> « ‘•m^iRinlftca*’ »Ij 

^«(icnt^ftcn «’ '^'Saiarftf’ »i. < ‘^aaiinfit**ai. » 

< 4 ) 101 ( 514 ) 1 ^ ipaafei^r =a. . . > . 



«KI*«<l^4l ^'ik: I 


«II«T ^ ^ ,I 


Bra <ltM<HH^««<iHi >Tft ^ f 5TTR««nraT*ft5rt «I^ ^- 

5r<iN*ji«: I «ift^ g;nE#R^ I P6 *ra i^rastfiT- 

^yrR.^<i5*il5friii g'!5hfra^ swR^y »ra ^traB^nrare: \ 

?f5% %%^—— 

‘sRBRtej g4ij5pq^s(^ sf^^nri^ i 
^ wri^fR'44>ra1»N^ 55T; tt’ ( sfo ?.vt ) - 

sTJi^'gisy (R^j^gur^ssra^ , ^ sNnraRi^^w- 

^sPt ji“ft ^ : <tii°^'>^>(4i'<.: | 


:^U£j;rlg^^EL;A^CrL'<IUICClLC 


iMW*n«fi4Hiwai<raig<i5?l, ^issisa^ g Ji«^nn^wt#4^ wra^Rft- 
sr isisqoqq^^ ^TTf^ift^r:, ^RTT^RKraT^parara’ I 


gstPT 4iis!ra^Fff5^ I ?rari:-— ‘«*eira4 ^55ra: i’ 

(^i^rao ) fir I 

^ I ^ ^ «Hi«*t«^ raifsiwtw<i ?rar rrt^tir 


L£ffir,SRt;l 


^ t snsT I 

jraRgonirapraf «js^4 i 

W ^F% diilS^^-df^^HRl'infl^ ll’ fl^ I («4o f.Y^) 


fir 

^3^: hR"®^: I 








ainnc ^-»i. • »T; 'mPi%4>w’ '^ 

(«A») ^ fipg p^ 

^ •?& ^-*1, « •’fi^’ f^-9. 

'< ft.<Ki^» t a*i i <!<K ^f-»j. ^o *350^’ 

‘asN^’ *' 









II ^ II 

t: ?r^«Id<ll 

1 ‘ w ’d^irsr-’ ^iRr^r^ 

*^:^fT5g?ranc^-’ ^«!rRt f^ft^^Rrar ^ i ‘*rateRf- 

»l€r’ ^ 1?^ Sl#lt 1 SJRPI^ d\r«l^5,l^ijetl< li^ 

*^iRmf5RR:’ ‘m^ ifir, ^^i*r*«v)iwi‘w-im«^:’ ?%, 

*^RTNtef^ Rffts’ I strs^t^: 

I ’W 3 l^fiJj^f*^: | Sf^irr^f- 

«IKU t K*l t »bK^CUing I ^3®^?RPIT ^f*lr*lftd>m =^ | 

^ 01 d€l ?|®I ftaiTf 3If^ 1 

«<llt3WI% il’ 

( ^ ^ if ffT ft^rPTT: RWW^ I 

I <t«i^iRl^ir ^ anpr: i ^ 
gj fr uuft ra i 

g<^ i 4 < i q^ ftrsT^ gwiror u ^ n 
*ir ^IPi«br’ t& I 5ife ^tsft iy«iuH«hs<tiHKirk^ <«iRH<J(i^- 
W: «Rr^: i ^ 

^ osgotRtT: Jf^r I *15% :*IT*l5SRra«iIl?PRr^: — 

‘fWF^*n5*rraif 5f fF*r^==ef% I 

**' ^5r’fW'!f^3*l'W5lf^H*T BW^: II’ (^1% \^) 

5t ‘5^4 ^RRK^-’ 3^4^: I *r^ ^ *n!fT*lf 

sraNw ^ ^PH^, 4 k^ gw 4 c 4 ^ ^RiRfr ^ 

^^y*ir M4fv>iHi-<ri. ?renft sR^^^snRnifts^jR'^iriRT: t. 


=t “iRrsn^far ^ ’rowfea^ 3^ifaft4 'Rpi®8f 

‘^. « •'’^iisaf^Wf^- ^-ii, H ^-«r. , * . t , 



wr: I 


I 'fl<!iiR<i^<*iM'ni.^<i ^rRRTPrr args^i^refFr^ ^ i 

siig*lH mt^ sqifrqM t I 

?W*TO?^ Iqjft ^ Wl%6ft: II « H 

-»<iRhR^ <i>'hi^«i ('t^ ? ^ — “?nf^t <«i<t*if 51^: eig- 

^ftr^T^rf w'l'bwy^'hrftiyra’Hjitimii'd 
^ 1?? srrars^q^ >RrT:^P^wr3-«i?ti ^ 3R^* 

»TT^ tRu^Rr**!: %<i«*n^*ri%<(igT 

^Rf ^ ^1 «^i *j H iR5i«*i^idRf^<.RiR.- 

5p^ ^ 1 3r[> JT 1 8 > 3 ^yy«qi ^t^qts^nf^r- 

R^«i: I *>mfHit<''ii*lH15^<lfltyrf«IIR)-S. ^ 1 *rat% 

^ ^ gjil^ sq#: q^n?%T =5 i qqr — 

‘qpfp^Rff^tsq^T q: WRiftsr ^q^q^nj; i 
IrqrgPrfqq^ ^ qira^ gqqT ii’ qRr i 

( f^qtr ? 0-5 \ ) 

qqqfq q ^ i q uq^qr q^tfinrsrrq^iiTqn^qfqqqT i ^ 
^ «Mq>Riqi5iI^«nqi: qR^r^pq^qq: i %qiw f^qrqRrt^rqqfqqMqqq 
qrqqreqkrqRrqr i q^ “qq qf^qq-” (qrqrqqo q-®^) q^qr^ 
q^tqqjq qqj , 


q ^qqqqfiqK^a^ ^ i qqifl: — q^qiq qrq q^raqq- 

^iqq^ I qq^ qrsqTqq^q^q- 
^rqq q#q^. i q-qqiwuys: I q% qt«qqtqq%qqt: qf^- 

»q^qte?^ I qqq qMtsql fesq., ^qq qtqqqr qjq^ q^^qq 
"^q^ I qqgqrq^q^FqTTq^wqfeft qiq«:qkq%% i qqnqq qsj. 
= 5 qTq«n%sqjnfeflf^ ^qwqpS^nqqq^qq^qiq qq q^Rr” qfir, ^ i 
4 Tqr aq “qq q^qq-’ 33^ qiq?m ^qq Wq<i^ 
•TO^q^^q’cqqqqgqiqqf^” qRr qscqpq ^qAqiiPq'hl tg: 1 sftd^fq 

1 ‘fifWrql'’ fq-^. q 'iiqRr^qft’ q fif. s ‘^ciqi^- 

^''*>iRi’ f^-^. '' ‘tiqifi[qcrKinr°iq-q. \ ‘jfeftRr^mmV’ ^-q. » ‘*qkf- 
qqmi*’ ^-qr. « ‘"fefiFft’ ;g-Ti, - . . ■ ■ 







CH.V 


3 d: jjflk'r ^ »nR^ ^sri^ « 3^5?it mr- 

Pr? H ^ I f 9 iw gi tcn< 4 «)K^i^ T«rf 

=^=Rra%r 2 ^refZ 5 Rnd ’er =^ >?l’ ^ ^ts^r; i gran- 

q%# 

f573H(^s«cr2iR*tH^)Jidd I 3 : « '^4il>n^?5ng[’ ?Rr Igjrr 

wr *ra: ‘cfl; I ^iftiiwreif^-’ 5 [ 9 n^ 

^^Nr., ?reir: ’t^ig^tqid«reT fef|[^ fef,. 

I y*''H<<<ftc<jJi<fclPrt*i tl: I 

|c!rr, tre^iF^rmRjmT ?rr sgfMt: 1 

I 3^ 3 ^rPr^rR: 1 ^ ^- 

^'^^itt%t>oc^»f R^'»h) ^gRRt «r 1 

•ffRl^, I 

^ «bi®«!iMi <fcl^nR(flnii 5 f«t'mr JrmFRTRH^pra^ 

I «iRh^iR*jr =^WK?r^RR|I|^^i i 

^ dc+w^ipRc# JirinRti ?r ^^RgiiT*^ 1 

^dsipii'mRi^'tir^+iR 1 am'rqd^R ^^MR>^o<<if^-n} T - 

^i 9 M 4 t^ jjli%: 1 snTT— ^ 

T:’ t<#llR I ^ ^ <<^R*h*n<y 

pi »I «i<»Ri 1 d^^lR^lRi<tiM^|uRI<)il 3 F<:^ 

^rarft JRif5RPtrR%^#?PB5PrT ^^<r< n tigi i *fihsf|?r — ’ =^ 

I 

^ 3 »iMiRi)*j|uii^^id<(i =gT^mRfM?ndsraJiT =5 
gfprr I i 4 ^ ®®nFirsi3H''?TH RhiIh 



^ ^~ ^T- ^ 5^33ppft>^ift %gi’ JJ. ^ ‘°^Wlf%Et4t^^9r^qq%s’ 

«-n. « •^-^. H •sfinTORnn’ ^ » ‘s^ftr- 

*2!!^ ^ $(. 1* 'mi' 

Rwra»ia«t»u ^f^wix^tUHHnKoi 3 5 qraT 3 =®t s^jradiRi’ { <n -i tt ) 

11 ' 



q^ifs I 






m ^ aranTT *iw i 

TOWISfe l S5ltf% II H » 

sqtstqj^I'Rl 5IW 'BPT: I 


qg: qft=5i^: I 

qq ^q5qgq?qT 5qiqq«i«q^ ^- 

sqqif — 

55qw«i4*qJl^ 3*15 ^i«i »ra^ i 

S5*r n a ifi iM 

?R!r — 

^i q i<Vq r g ii i h 

gpq ^ *1^ i ^ts^snqf^ ??ni— 

*<^:jf^H4V s q<sii4*U 5 ?r i 

3iT%^ <iiF^<t>^q^i^i4: ttiR^+^iqi n q II 

gn g B t ra smoT 4(|U|<>t|l4^4m4jq<l>ui)W: I 

^q^rf^r ^ ii ^ H 

1^=q I 

anfe^ *frBt «ndMtW5 W L I 
ii4«!ii<r)^i’^4>iaiTflr q|pq a*iT ii « ii 

“a I • 

-HlPh%l^ =5 « H II 
a t gi^^ siif^q^?Tqq<5l iT*ftft<>r: i 
©*iT afqi qRFT *nz^5qs*raqt » ^ ii 

H'h<«ll1^^’4<*l«lf «il(i>b(qM€'l*T''lf ^ I qq 
SIHE# ^qrai^ I 

&qTO^<T^^*Ioiq^ Hr«fi&*i;^rf*rs o » u 

WWKqftfSg Rg L I 

q gi%#r ^5iq?raRniEr: ii <s n 

are qrg^ ^ qisrf^^fihfiqr! sramwiq^ I 
^^fh«r i^aaii^»4V af igprarara^t a?r: ii q n 
>55 *ja *ftq qtr I 

aRPi*% fw: qn*if fNifote^: B io B 






[VII 


qa gr gw: I 

JTtswJRTffT^ 3 gwi w im ) h 

frra; I qm — ^KRgftgiR i i 

qfTwqq; i 

6qf»i«iTiBi; I ^4qt s^q'^Kq: i i^qr: «ftt;'utTqq: i R°‘»tR«i!i ^ 
^sqtS'qTcH^ q^f^qT^ft I qqT — sftuqg’^: I 
q ^ ui TfT: gS^T: qrtsqr:’ I _3q% ?qTSj — ‘qqT^%% 

5 fe ^^ig T f^qr: %l%<tq W ^ q>Tft%^Tq!1^ sggfqV wki^ q*ii^- 

I qqqw^qfr qil^Tf^qilistf^’ fi?t I 

qwrgHgsg^: i 

IMq II 



g gffir; giggiwffggTg g ii n ii 
grgr^ g r g^g qgt grilra^ptqggi^i 
ai f q^q«*»R t qiiqluiiglJl^fyifsftuig: ii i« tt 

sjmggiqR^: qTlr3[g%gpWT ii sh u 
fTTurg g^ qrsg%qn%i^5Sg: i 

^ g r^ gtgg q »M r> ii%<if g^g; qg ggr ii 1 5 ii 
gyg^rg g4s(-eS«j*i-q^gw g gg; I 
gtqqigim g n\ g^K i g q^Nnrg, ii u 
^aiH r g ^ q ^ giRiQrac i 

^4liMft^«ii<(>g i *i*ii<gg > <^gT gft ii n 

wglt<gBp g P i fa ggr ^ s^ ^ ii n 

1 artqqq^ ^qK<«iTR: i gf TOiqi^qligif— 

^ <#4Kig’snRgH i 

3i#sq?: ^ g^%: 5nftg: qv ^gH ft ii q® ii 
qqr qiwtiMiq^ — uq^ sri^ ( q>i^ ) i 

‘«rq^: ^q5r%|qq i 

gqq^ ?frcrr^qqw^ u’ (?.?q) 

^inraqqd w wf : i 

gg ^ 'itjn's gg: qqgt • 


qt II 


n ‘XqF.a’jflf-g. '‘qrraiig€’'f^^^. \ 

M ‘”giqig¥if^Ji|!jJ n. 







qs: I 




I 

sTftf^tT ^ n n 

ii^!rF?RTR<*i«ia'i«i^ 53311 % 5ro% I 

<WI’a r «l^q ^tsqr SHF^ f^%TOT5^ II M 


iren: ^WTTf — 

«»^-c i^ ^:^sii r ^g%4^m5r35?% 1 

11 (stt^o'^.^h) 

I 

II II 

grefo w a T ^4<Tq% -^*i^ i i ^Hr * (?‘0 1 ^ciwrt 

un WRnn^ S^im^rprni. — 

am ’ x|<.u|^< iT .|t ^reTf% flnreTHT * 1 ^^ 5jf^f : II* 

1 ^d^iHKiC t Rr ^^lRrT3Hlt’>Tt^ 1 

1 * 15 ^ — 

'*F5rR%5r^ fRT srT«l«ll?J|llT^t I 
i3f«r<H^ t4 11 ’ I ( snsio h.^«) 

grfist^Rm^ JiFSTT i:taiKc^icJT«i4 5|^ ^tsqiraT jt infiuTr 




1^: I ^©^Rni^lT^srq^ =q — 

‘tacT^ qin^qiS^ sqFq ft?# 

aini^^ ggsftftfqftasrmri^ftTt^ 

^ ftsRq ft i qtqag^ ft:^fwqR§ ?; ll’(ft^o^.^) 
qq q iftg ? r r«#.a i ^ ^ i4tqig: i ^ =q — qift: 

I 3Rr qq Jrr?R5^r%3 ^i^rw:’ f?r!p?n:^ 

fif# I q^ra: ‘nr^^rt fi# irerm- 

fJnmi: — JTF?!^ g^TTK q# srqtftmqF^,, !RT:an2ftf‘ •iii'tiiiMi<(tqd qi# 


g?raRt fra#% I 

srfi^ ?!qnnPW^i®*i’*T^*nq%^: ii ii 

H %«nr*RrTO%: I 


» ‘°%a!I Pm jiwrC iT. 5^ *!• 5 ‘tJ^TRl’ »I. 8 ‘sfOTRCt’ *T. 

'^ ‘591^’ ftr; ^ ‘<jfsi^iit.’ fir-qr* • ‘*Tira?^’ n. « 

*pn sfia^®’ ft-3r. %-W. I® at’ »I; CT^’ 









# 5 r ^ qr a ira ri ^ ^ n ii 

€isqT^ ^rmT?¥rrR>: i i iscpff 

y«l'tn4l^UMr^^^ '?^ ^PTR: Ji<?l'=(^<fti<t ®*ITOT: I 

^ ^ 1^ ^iJstT, If# JRTf ft?T ^ R<M ( H - c4 = !itl- 

’j^TT 1 ^ ?ut4=dfl; I *r^l<imi^ — 

’jf^r i^'?FT ^iMJnPTFm^STPtWT^ 3^t- 

^ jft^ TO 

Htcirm fl;^: »* 

JT«n — 

JnsJfTc^ft 5Ri^K3atsap^ I 
3115^ irf2^ f^W^m^firg^hijT: ii’ ( ^.« ) 
m il ^ijwwn^snrm 

t«ira<AsiP^ I s^ ^qri^Hr 

Mtd'di'^WM^MK'ht 't(P'=i?!‘»: 1 *r*rr — 

smr: sjTWra «W i 

gm«r ^ ii’ 

‘«mf9i jftTO^ut fTftnrr ji^ 'w. i 
*1:^ S'qr^: yK^uiiKt^^^TT ii’ ( \.*\ ) 

w sraro ^5^%: ^KrarrSg^: i 

«i.^< » Vwt nbiraft ?f II II 

3i?g ^ ffWfkw: I 

^ mm: I JTi^^ I *r«rT— I 

1 ^ — 

wusqTTRt 5m?wr: ii s'i ii 
^m'TT^ s^mrd »rR# i 
jrNrt H«IT sTf^^rg# i 
^fMtn«g*/)<i T; sRRiRr: iriNm ii \« ii 

5j^T^: jrN^it i Ji*rr 

‘«ltf^ i^sof: ^:, gorarH^fr, 

^ ^ =^ 5iTTi& =^ ^ i 


i *pi ) sw^. H ^Vtg^’ fir. ^ ‘jftR^RCT*’ filf“W. 

« ‘"^l^as’ fir. H ( %.%, 1 a 53 I 2 f ) i *'Il'H«l«ft *T. 




AAo ] 


I 




iR, ^ gJT- 

: ’Efgi^: jpTRf >m: h’ ( ) 




5i€t ^ qift«Tr4* <5W ^ i 

5r%aT; «ra ti ii 

sns^ ?r^ *n5n iW T ii qi l^ wt u ii 


^3=sq% 




II3: 1 

«ra sretmsnf^: ii m 


mft>ir4^: 


?ni 

?q*rara^ 5i^4»ra% sirr: i 
^qf^a ?? Tai% ii ^« « 

q«n 5 !?ki^ — 

‘5R5?if : a <iumu^<*iJl<i^5^_ t 

q^Tg:-’ 

?9!R?a^ — ‘( I ) 3TT:, qi qq qft 

=E^% i’ 51^ I 3(wr«nqq^ft ■^ft:^r4q9n y«fiq«t 

I 


gwwr am ar m i 

?I 4«|^ II II 

qm q«n ‘5tqR=q^iKl*t-’ fanl^ qft% — 

‘( I ) I 5: I qfW 

Ji%^: I qr^li^ qqr — 

‘f5Ni''A«5^i: sRRR^Wf JiR?5 qn»l?RqT: ai i 

^Rr%RTar fKTst^: ii’ (^.vs) 

?% q?pn^ qm^n4 j^tcqr — ‘(%<i«^ i ) sit: 

l«n wssMiAm, RWT *rq5i i’ aa; ajiqiO 


*1% srahr 



: sigqq^ I 
tiXWi 


q*cT — '( i ) fa f^tsaroaral^ i — ^s4 

’a^ar^T^a arfmaW: ^ i ( R-sl-w i ) ‘fcSEHRf'i>^«i i 


1 ‘jRgaftfg^sr:’ jj. r ‘°ga*rf»niflg;"’ fif-^. ^ am’ 

» ‘^ auftfahi'^ t* Sir. 





^IRt^rf ?ft^ 3>s^»r>Tts*r^ ii’ 

^m^frfRi^arr g^'rft’jr ‘^frerf Mft*i>'tuJ 
«^>r>TtsjR;’ i[l^ ?ftarRrw^: I5r«^rs%ir <3’5iq>THl^- 

5PIR >?? SKt^I: 5PTt^?r: t 

sTfwf^ I 

rf^snia «nw^ ii ii 

qs^i — :‘3n?rT^a5T^2-’ f9ni^ i ‘( ^rt: sri^^ n^r: i)’ 

mii^5Trapr^5?r5Jr«T«’!i% i 
smHt ^ 5r3|r4 snirri^t^ i^s ii ^<5 11 

^«rT 5rTf?^ — g^rd ^ j# i ?9rT^ 1 

Jlt55r: I 

^tsqrsJBT qsTTSra ^g g g nft g^pnrf^ I 

®T5r 3fig#- I 3^5!T(g)^3PRr5TtftTOPr 1 


^T«:jrt^ ^ ?i«rT ii 11 

aarflr^rrft' ^tarmg^ gr dsti i f^^ i 

n «o 11 

^gr^sr gra gr 1 

srgfrasn?^ ftil^^-ddV g^=g il «? 11 

1 

3^3 I 

snf^fta^sp h 

^ ^rT«ml^«iCr a cmr^: i 
II II 

*R^ spTR^ I JTisrr ng^gg;, 1 

sr«h^r»n^ g 1 

argrif^^R^iaiTigr ?TWft# gcSTm^^ 1 q«rT 

gwr^resTR^ gtsg g^g©r 11 «« ii 

?f 5IT^ I 

. ^'nnTg%gai%aq^i^regnT4ggg:ii ^'^ii 
g%a[T»m— 


C 







TSTW?«T5i^? ir«nTqft#f^5n^ II h (srrasio i»t.x«») 
2i«iT ac^’^qi^ ^ 

sRqfJriTR i ftqr % ^rniftq^ i 
3i<iq<iqwrHM 5fTf%5ng^i Rgw 5? «5irqui^^ i ' ■ 

T?rdf ^ft’f HTf qi^ •ugqry ii’(?.?'9) 

i(i^ q755^qT4?f^qt%i ’jqT^8jRtq^^T^5rqT§®iq^c55T i 
^*5: ??rraqi?I%B srRT^f^^TOTSnr^ I 
'Rn^Rsimtr^ «ift:#ra^ ii««ii(srREro5«i.^?) 
qsTT ^U2lf ^ftq; — 

‘^TfSRTTft-^; ^rd^srcT^ ^Tq?3 ii’ 

3T^ iTpl^^ff ^f^5RRT^t3^%qq^ I^MKfqK»il^'i*<^<#Mkm-^ 
?r9rf fe#T q^rrqipeqTJn]; i 

»isiMlr<i^ ^ e^?r!T i 
f^ssr^d^ u «<j u 

?ii^4 {^T^^RTjqr ?ffl# H»qT^ 2Rr^#i q mq iT ^ PT^i; i 

qsTT m ^ I 1 ^^cgl - 

sft^ I ^niT-q^ 1 ^#--*Tqra; i ^rar-arr:, sr^qf^ t qe ^cR- 
( mm. I ) ^ I ^ ^rq^: I qr^-fH 

^s?m ^ sqrqti;: i ^#-^, ^ sqr^: i ?r5q%q t 
5(Ri «Tq^ i 

qi?i# T%f^'>ft*iuiq4i=h^ftq %fT ii’ ( ^o q.qv ) 

gzr^ gf^: spisrat^: I 

srsTRmlftiqT#^ qm^^siRse ii «'^ ii 

*iqT ^^rrqqqT^ — 

'^j^T^cqifeqii qR^q^q’^rf ^^qr- 

HHcfqf ^mWqRqr §q 

5^ qift^iwc?^ u’ ( q..? ) - 
3iq q^q^: I sRiT^ =qcqTft qcnramRii^ 

?r%ffq5 qq% i qrFTqiift=5^rqqrT^ ^qqf^q i 


1 ‘5jki4jiRiqiqqiqqw®°’ *I. ^ aj. ' \ ‘°ms^\’ qi-qj. 






C 


*R3»T: »mP?r’ ^ 

5T JF?i5?|- 1 »4ii»f«Mfdji'n^'!irHmi^'i)il^ «5«(rH(>l »ri^i3TKcMia:i i 

^ Tirer mi 

rimftmHmimm m ii '^o u 

?i«rT — =5®mTT i i 

g m# ^J^mTsiJTR^ fw f9T«RT IRI: I 

arim^^Wtm m ^ mm \ 
m ^ 1 ^ if git( r R [ 5 ! i u ii 

SRTT ^ a«ii<ii«n i 

9f|3 31^51 ?ft«rT ^ I 

5 mmrg^Tg^hfrsm ii it 
ft g&m — 

'3rf=^ ^ I 

JT § ii’ (msiotc.i^) 

*5^ =^|^H^<«iifMrtiPi ^nm5fqn% ^ ^ 

^mmn^ ^rf^ %^hrra% i 
3mftr^h%gfim?Ti=^ a:gc « ii 
% tsi^hlr'im — 

8ra^T%»im: ’Ta i^^awTasi%a^ i 

la^fmrnnmm a^rtanri i 

©itara srrgT^fm gfira: ii hh ii 
i?«?T*n«RT m rnm*^ asnrl^: i 
mrm g a^Wir «ftmT«miaf5mr: ii ii 

tR 5"^ ^*IT — ^r^fi>R5sr I gifti i it efifT 

I 3TST sr^^: — 

sftmrrasraHaa': i 

*IWSmmR%^: 5l^ i^<Mi>«4<^ qsir II u 

3rfl5^^l*^R(cl JTiinTI^S^ I JISTT— U^- 

1 3R =^«r — 

^a4i4«i ’g^rar I 

miT I ) ^ ^ 

KlFIW^ i’ ??rr^ I ^ ‘^ar ,» ^ 

3t«niimfK: — 





TO: qi^^: i 




q«n — qi^: gf^: TOT^«<'^«iitR5l’T muM : I 

*ra ^ggife«r ii h 

•'<**> ^ I 

*f *rT-~H I <!’<fi'H I ^ 5T*niT^^I' «nN*^'M«i<9lRi3 *it1^- 

’ijJt^Ri qft%H^«rT5r^^w =? g^w^Y i 

sT fiiggmW if w f g ^ i f g r iiiS^tgvug^ n ^o u 
aTfprT'n^^iT^ irf^: m%: I sr^ i ) 

gjras-^ig^ i 

g»nn^ i gqirr-gfRR^TOw^ i »rs^: i’ f^n- 

qftggr^ i 'gg: sri%^i?g7(^T gi%gi%^?T^g>i^rgT: i’ fgrg 
?5?fRr »?g 5i1^ gwrm gwii^gg^RT- 

gfrgni:, i «cgw g^^giggiYnitgR;^ i ar^ 3-'3ifRg^5t%^ 
ggr^’ fgrri: i 

«iftgRg *ft<w i 

W y ;-<4«il5^'59rM*i ly^i .|rd7 ii %% n 

^i^ff grai i 

ggr-— wrg^ gtg^g^FP’TJrgt^: i 

W g ii ii 

«n<4i^g ggT% gn^rg^T%«m»g; i 

g«rT 5ii^'g^ i 

ftggiy*<giitnR sft gigV gmtsfg^iftwi; ii ii 
g i wi^g IcRNirg g i 

w: ^WKT^: i g^%g — 

‘g gjl^^ggt gff ^ i^f^sggf g^ i 

gr g ii’ ( g^ro 

^ «mr^ 'g g^ ^ ii m 
ai^g^gg: vm qn^gr gW ggr^^ i 
ggjfigg: g^^gg^f^tgg: i gg ^Nrg; — 

aigggra «gf^g gfwr gf^giSl^ n ii 

"Rg^ gggt t^gfg g <( ftr^ g % i 


1 ‘s^PtfRctt*’ g. ^ ‘sicft^’ g. 


\B0 






smTSCM^sTT^-^ 

<«sn^*i4R:%a^ f«r5^?r^%^^Rwm it ii 
^nrr — ^S!rr4i^^ ntr ‘3^*R%5=^fftft- 
fi^ Hi>if^'«r gcfT ( 1 ) ^ ^ g^aroioiftr^’ 5?n^- 

^?TT?5RT^: I 

anft srnar^^ tRrT%?if*r^hi% i 

q*n— 5cm^ft^ %o«it 5fftHT^:, 5aTir^ =^ft^t 

qi!»4^ l «tw<*»4j< H II 

ir^ wr fNk^rer i 

‘art ’Tvtkr Rfl^iTfacr tjcrHiT [^Rr«i(S‘^ i’ ^ ( arr^o ) 

m ^Mdi ^ ir 'idi*i'«Tm'Ka Mcon^nnrfir qa i '^w r: ^itRi^ii^H r ^* 

5i%?rCT sraft *raT ii ii 

JI*n — <iqoN3ig^<K: I 

ai4%4 3 ai?^rr«mR»*TV aiR t^ g q?; n ^< 5 . n 

^wm 3 dg<» i 4 ftr ^ ’alra^ 1 

5T*rT — rrqm'T: 1 

araagrr: qra apT4^ srris^ »R?m'«KH: 11 »o n 

^n7«TaT«(ill(<<ll4llPta(dl(^q>d>Hmi: I 
dW 

<4«^'igq»hd>i^<a >' 11 «i 11 

ai«IT — <?ll'l<!rqi I «?f arra- 

<«anf4<iir4t*(ratwi^^>+qnrqi^3 ^^°>qai; 1 

srariRS 'R^rgr^r ainmVsiJRWTrf^wgr: 1 
am — 'df OT 3ffc«T snroit f% ?m 3rr%- 

flar 5fflrRraftfe4 1 ’ ^cqiRwi srRtqr^ 

I am ^ HS^qa^arr^; I 
^^nmanaRi^npan sn^afRir !i7%?n:aT3r: 11 11 

at*n — ^irmarf 

^ Jrm^ I ^;arn?q5r 1 


1 JI. ^ 'BSI'ct”’ n. 


gre?CTi ^4^|qT*i *r*« 

\ jt. 


^ ar. « n. 

asnfe^eJT *F*rra*fl%r ^ftranft’<5Rr 




to: | 


I 


«nr!n«T^; frfsrar i 

i=^'ff«5rrfa : I r^R'r^ri^^-'^T^-^nyiw 
9nf^ sTFimtm i’ 

W^ l'h<*Jl I Ml (tl ! I 

?ira^ >5^5^: «m: OTJTK^h?*!: II II 

*I«rr — twm^f5n^^?R^T%?^!3’TO^RK5rTM^Tfcr: I I 

*i*TPa^*i?ra^fin'rfii4f*n^ 'rafii: i 

^rmr: ^:, qg ii »« ii 

^iWruTf — 

^rt^RT^ — 

qirg# 3q^^%: ii »h ii 

^ q^RT ¥l^: jEirTss^oig^ i 

s^pran— 

sTTfwH fiH i ^T in 5^3# qft#Rrag, i 

q«iT — t^5?Tf snr^^ I 

’Bsq'qmtqrq’eT g<ii«f?^ft^%q: ii «» ii 

5i?qT?5spT q^ 5i%gqi q ^ i 

qsTT — ^wrq^f qtWTqy[qft*i«*iiJi'Hl;^l<3uq^^^ qq- 

irqqrqqqr qrqqqqqr 

f^5(‘ti<s't>t\ii''5«i R>Ra5,vflqHi»i«l^^i«>4 1 

q>gqq i ^qi q q T sng%^^ ii »<s ii 
n^ qq ?Tg^ ^ T t»«-^qmq i ?g| ; i 
'B55^ qvffcRun^: 1 zr*iT ^^nq^qf — ‘g^i^r — ?rft, 

qiqf^^qqr qrm gq qj qq qflqr qftqr & #q q 5^% i’ 
f9n^ I sqqroqq^rrq^ fR: i — ‘d^wi’^q^ciq qq: 

^q ft <.<<10 itt'O'hc I* q^f^^qqq^ i ^ 

^iiRr q qift^ ftqqq^qw qftqt^ qrftq)' qq qqrqiqf ftqqqq 
sftq qi^^ i’ f ^K T j^ q: I ssRft qrqqqqtm^iftqTqT? . 


qrqftqqqr: qfqqnqqq^s^lqqq; i gqqqmra^^ stqs i qq ^q#:— * 
qq gqq«R^Nrq qrf^qt q^^sf^; ii n 
qIIq^l^^^HfsqlCIq» sOwra 5% 


1 ‘qqiq^q^'’’ q. q ‘q^nPi^q’ q. 









5i«fT ^ ^ i^T^i 

(»ti^=^gcui T ftaro^t aig^anrg’in^ ^ 

< ' j|igMRtii^g : I 3i«r ft-4°^um, — 

g^gre^fi «ranra^ u <j« h 

H4i»t4^ qg IV^ ;% *ra flr#i^ % ?rat i (^« i .«<-««i) 

«m toirn^ ( a'Jifsr i i ) 

jtIkiw, ^stt I ai4 ^ 

5^l?F?rRfi: l’ ^^!iflR qT il^y^sfy-v:^! l^^sH [Hf 

^%ErPTi^^mN^ I ^rsTT ^ y«Hi^ «Si'^«if*)«Rri- 

^<ls4<lRi : I — 

n «i ii 

gfiB: mflr: ?WIWTST ^WR <fflr*IR*fl I 

3^: SRm ftf «ig T .^rft % 5% H u 

sg'jran: — 

^lar i iS yr ^ ^jjgr: i 

^TSJtT^ 1 2r*n — ‘?fhi: — 

'55T^niifR^-^^-y*nn%%: jtt^ RtiPh^j^ =^ 3: Itl5? I 

3TTf;^ 'jF3^^^jift’?R%55rF^yn’ ii’ 

(l®fto \,C ) 

t*r: qft«T: gsf: II II 

*5tlS q|t im ^ 

5t 3 ^ I 

'»i<re'Myik:^<ifii«i S^ncft 

^ 5(}tii: ypw ^ ^2?nT ii’ (^o^.^o) 

!rf»WT%: qftRRr: 

qrRnfii%*ryr i 


1 a^ fit Hltlirt R'aPi'»i%’ 5St ^—50% ^ 

n 'a^KTsr 1 ^- 9 . 


fif-W* 









I 'iWf'R'ii ’T^f^ I 3iwp?njf3t 

?^!Tsnl*r I 

gojT^rr I 

q*iT ^,_«^tr^_tinvr, 5 ^ ^ 1 ’ ^ 

^^qiwrqf =5t'Jv«b<i!rq'q%-'%^ , ’ qc^iR 1 

^ ( '?-'9 ) ?^Tf^ ^r^tsfT’q- 

^^q^fT^TKTsr 1 ^cfiiwr^nTPr^sj; 1 
wsraRonfrarsTT gf%: 

jfijT — 5rf^ sri^-‘3rr^, 8> 

qqijfui 1 ’ 51^ 5Trq's^*iq-^’i; — 

IT cswqi^ ^rcruif ii’ ( %>^» ?.?« ). 

xn%: g^rmr: ii <« u 

w TT^q (^‘^o ) — 'JRTTft ESTT^^ ^TJT^ IT ^qig;-’ fsqi^ I 

‘fnr^ — ( g^qr i ' ) '^j ^ i ^ 3 ^ 

gait H’q i’ 

#^tii;r ?T??nTi^T5Tg^ i 

ir«rT ^ — ( %qs^ i ) irt irt flTTs^q^sr^^:, f^Tcrr^ — 
'Hc^^s|a«<^41<j*TiTHT IT=^tliTT 

qfj,<#)g*<'fll^q ^H^di ^Tl^q 3n^<<cc0ai I 

TT^qjTnpt^riw ^qiTrT%^T»qT:T^^: 

TT^cfqq^r ^rfqfst ii’ ( tofro ?.q.v ) 

arq #q^-’ f^riR q vraqiq%if^ q^ 

?TiqmftTT?qRHJnq7JTi^, i 

qVs^e%«n5r^% ii ii 

q»TT — 

‘^cytfT^qrq qq qi^q =q qqqrT: i 

JTTT f#i^?T«TmTqq=^ gqq^q: ii’ 

qqr qr hh qinq^n^ — ‘qqqgqrtqRqiii;,-’ f^rri^ i 

wT=g: ^hBT 3 q^mq^TT i 

q*TT — ( ^.qv «tqiiqq^qt ) ^q# ^tttt ^^qr^rr ^- 

qi^qR'aqq; ‘'qrq, Pf? qrFT >5^ qsar^rsfqcqwqiTrqd ^nj- 
qr^sT^ i’ 

irq^: 

1 sm ^rtmtfq aqipt ii-g®>?. q ‘^nir^sq^of^’ f%-^. ^ ‘f K. 









*r*rT — ‘^r^' — dir, sDft ^ «*irai€WHT i 

5 T <R«I^ II’ ( ^o ) 

^ |h; II £% II 

«rsiT ^ i’ I 

«RI (^O \.\t^ ^WIWI^) — ‘am ’RRjpfi^ f?I^Sf 

?^?iFl:’ I ( 55 Sro ) ‘^: ^?nw’ I 

31*1 sr^JiTwri^ — 

^®T 5 r: ^«IT U «s» II 

^«n srniR gn: i 

^?tvra ii^rg% ?rsn ^nRgqT^ni^ ii « ii 

5R ^5ig<ryi^ I 


^*ftg T ^%^ftnTS|T II «<?, II 

^mssjDT?! ^ ^ fl? 2 T: JUKI 5 ^ ^ I 

1 ^^; I WT ^f'a^ — 

^ gsm * 1 ^ I 

iRRr% ^^s^fRUT^ II ( ) 

5 g^sii«?oi »ift:«qai ^wi%i 

2 r»IT ^ITf^ — ‘THIT — ?r*n I ^RT f| I 

sa^s^ > 11 ®!%^% 'RM^i^SfitDRT II’ ( ) 

li 5 rerT 35 nren^ ii <^o ii 

2i«rr ii%f ( f^ren^siT^) — ‘ai® 4t 3i^^g^i^'ii?^<?:DT 

■^RDix i’ ^n^:’ I 

3 qrai? 5 i 5 i 5 rr^ hto ?i^I^ i 
« r»iT ?^R 5 qR,— ‘^nnftw — 

jgf^mi^irrtJt 3^ 'RaiHt 3RIT 1 

i^?R ^ Di^ T?^ ii’ ( ) 

( ?r«n gCi 'tr:!! stirt i 

%Rrf% w Ji?R ii ) 


' ■'ift’D^RiiPrtswii'gfttn"’ ^ ‘^iRof’ ^. ^ ‘iran; *i. a ar. 
‘ai5f’ ai. \ ‘"siraife’ iii. • ‘^eto®’ c ‘f^’ <i 'im’ *r. 





qt^: I 




?r«rT — ‘§5if?rT — ^ g^t arrai^T araf I; 

3^^ I ^Hii^^i — ( ?rT«f^ra: 1 ) anj airar^ 1 

— ar® sjoutyRj^ui 1 'if 1’ 

’jT^lg «iftira3iT H II 


W {^.K'S aj^jgnrr 

gJT aiT »?s4 »I^“TT fcSTNSfi^^ ^ 331% I — ( ?f3- 

1 ) 3%^%, 3 i’ — ‘^tTOT- 

=ESR% flW 3%^!%:’ (^2gio ) 


spm3 3T¥5r 

jr»rT ^rarg i Ti^n — 323 

313 33r f3^T 33 3^^ 1’ ( I 

aRRsn%: 


331 3o-^«hlRl^ — ‘IT^ — 33333t^33iTft3T 33T 3?^ 
3i?3^ 5333: 35[3f 33T3iT3r: l’ 


5?reng3[3: S3: || <^3 |i 

^rR353ra3 

33T ^3135313; — 3T 3^ I 33T ft 3i3^f3t 33T l’ 

f?nft I 

333 ^^> 3 333 I 

33T 333 — \ ^ f# g5%3T 3T23ft I ) (%f3^: — 3T 33T^H, 
33T 3130^ iM 33 33T3Tft3T I — 333T, 3313; 1 

afft3r, ’nfftrwi: 3lft3I33r qs3: I 
5^S?33T ^3?%3 ll’ ( ^.^va ) 

srws?ft|t 3 ^ 

331 333 (3.3 3333=33) — ‘?niT — =B3ftwtsi c33r 173:1 
ui %o^ 33 33 ^33333 1 3T 3T3 3gair f8t^3I333; l’ 

33=3T5I: 3?ng3=?|; II 3^ H 

331 3^ — ‘5?lf3r 3fT, ar^ 3fT3 I 33 ft 3^3 TOT^ 

^ 3ftff I 3T ft ^1^33^ I 3^ ft ft 333ld 33T^ 3^, 3 


1 ‘3f3 3T33flti3 ^°’ 3 . ^ ‘3^1°’ fft- 5 3; ‘53l3f “i f3^3f%’ IT. 

8 ‘SraPT 5S=(T^ft I 33333= 55^3=3313= 33^333’ 3. ■ '' ‘333fC ’T31’ flf-^. 
I ‘<31^’ 3. 









?ri 3Tf ^ % ftarait Hrarftan’ i ^ ^ wr#- 

^ i’ ^q^^r: ^r ^rra?i; i’ q^f^rr 

( 5ti2!To ) 1 =^ qi ^rr f% i 

snJiw^ i 
^nrr l^sf — 

^ <»tr 5 ^JTqR^ t 

fl5RT^ srm: '^»i<hHr*>|^ qRqrr^ ii’ (?•>) 

ihf^}3^r4)*»i q^fraf i srfitsrqaHqTORg — 

qi^o^q^s^q^ I dfrd s-rnr^ i gacr? ^P ct ^ K^rrq^t 

— ‘3fd ft % 3i3f 3^4d qmd-’ ‘“t ^Pfar 

qm^ 'q^ i qrar — ^ jt^V irr^ r q^rrft i srq ^mf^rft — 
a^ijn^^oj Jimf sbjt; ii ii 

dsif argwR ^ in^ ^ i 

%2wf5ni<^'^jn ii ii 

TO arorTO giTfTO^miqoi i 

W aT>qf«rFni — 

‘3r>qc«rnir f?r qft i^r^a^TT ^q^gq^qi 

^ ^ qft S^nafn^ ^rmr^T I (^* ?. ^O 

^q^mroJT an^: 
qqr — ‘^nrr — ^nrqqqc., 

gqRmriftqft^ ^rmraqqftqiqra, i 

qiftwilft ■qu^lS.Swikqftst.qg, 11’ 

^ II II 

q’TT iaiWrqiH, — ‘qrarr — 

*R: =q® 5^^ =q qmft ^ i 

q>T^%q^sT ft^ ^ Bq: ftr^g^: ii’ (^.q) 
^<4r5<ui^^^^TK TO«lj|^^ I 
q«rT ar^icSTTOTi — 

‘qt q: w ft^ qiu^'ftqi -qgqf, 

% q: qrar^irtft ftr^ftqiqqT qq^Rif q^ qr i 
qt q^acqrqgidt, =q^ uft q^ q^ Jf^q: 

^tqp*recrer w ^qft? afqqiqrqqiwq^ts^ ii’ ( ?.?q.> 


1 ‘q^.q.qlcu.*) ’’ ftf. q °‘qw?f hI qRqsft’ ft. ^ ‘’reail’ jq-w * ‘ftsqr’ 

( i-q») H ‘$3 qq:’ It, ^ 3m?it ‘a^^^qra^’ 5?nft% ft[-3«%. 





m‘ I 




2l«rT 5rTf^^ — ‘IRIT — ^ ?33 fsPITO^- 

^^rri^ I w«nft i 

rjs»Pla'^i3|^i^*)[»iH*t^f: ’Kri^ 1 : 1 
^*rqf& Ji^3ii»t ii’ 

Wlf : gn: U «4» II 



• m 

^«rT — ^‘Ti^ — Hxg ^ ^ «nft^^tRra^ i ( 

1 )’ 

^ g il ]Osa »TT «ra i I 

W ;n2% — ‘?m:— 

^TW3*Tm^ ^ra^rarf^jft^snw ^4wii^WH^wi5rf ^ ii 
g sir^^n ii ii 
^»TT ?;?TR5«tT^ — ‘Pt% ^rFrft%, 

??=»rr«»*f&H ^rat^gJT® ^ i 

WEnf9r:^r^n#w®r *it- 

JiWTT^ u’ (?.^^) 

%i ^ iTT^JiTwiw^ 1 snfe 

%%: WT?!^ 

Ji*nj?t»nTPrTf — 

^T#s4 3T^ 3# I 

%2Enit IHr^tf^: wr: ll’ (4^0 ) 

^e«i g»i: I 

i^'srai«5 

*r«iT — ^3tT:, sn: ^R«rasnft sr 

1 

«T: U <(<( u 

w r-tn't^i'H^ — ‘^^if^i^i — *rf|f5r, ^ m ^xra#3iT i 

^rdft’ i’ f?ni^ (*0%, %A ?rr t i i) 

^ml^^Plai I 


J »i- ^ ‘Juai^tT^’ q. ^ ‘g^s ^i4^:fisan:’ ^-^|. 





C 




'i-'»Ttl c'liftawa: I 

^ ?r ^ fd I'h'hm ii’ ( ^.v^ ) 

%i^r»T?rai«ti?r: im: II i«o II 

‘'hl< 9 |*-^ 1 'tl'tl<.|ci|^ ?^I 1 « 1 < 1 '* 1 ^ I 

qRK:TqV% ^ts'qqrqq ii’ 


3 Tq f^marwri^ — 


arrqi^ssT szramqt ^qV f %: I 
qr%: srai^: ll 5 « 3 II 

jRt^qr asiT I 



qqr tijqiq; — 9 if% 3 THT^ 

i qrarss^: — q qq^, h qq 5 ^-qr %^qr- 

qr^atqtqrtraqqRt^qq^r^: i’ ( ^.5 

qhiwqqrat II 3 oq 11 

qqr q%q — ‘qrar — qqrrqq, wfjqqrr^rRq- 

^ I ^ 

qrqt qq qq ^ q^^ 

5 jq^qf qq sqqq^^nrqr ^qqi?ft 1 
qt^n3q^q qq i%qq?q qtqr % 

qTftqrq'rfqq 1 tq&uigqqq qrq^f^ q'l: 11 (%nfro ) 
qfhr: — ( q^qq; 1 ) sq: qrq 1 qrsrr — stt: qiq 1’ qqrr^ 1 
sqWHTqa ^Irq: Mid^l^a«T«TW: I 
qqr q'^ — ‘qftq: — 


I»lqai^'»'i»t^®q: s^tql 5 -* 
q^ jqtqqqqfq'fqTqtsq Rr^qiqq; 11’ 


(^o H.q^ ) 

II 30^ Ii 


qqr qtq — — qqqq^^^qq iq^qrq:, 


irri^qlMqw q iqr, ^rfqqmf q w 
qqq qqft qfSfq qi^'^^rig^q 1 
3^: qqq qq^ qqq: fqr^: #rfq^: 

^feq iqqr qq^ 1 ^ 5 ^ qq^qp^ qPr ^qq; ii’ ( ^o ^.q® ) 
tT^qt^qi^ sftw 
qqi qqq ^qq qi^ ^ft^^tqiq. — 


1 ‘qqft’ * 1 . ^ ‘q^SRi;’ JI, 









5Tf 3;:5rRPT5W5rrf3t^3^# ftj *p^ i 

^nut ’Tisg^rr ii’ ( ^.vs ) 
?!%: gsT^tg^ I 


SRT^T^ 

m\ 5 iIr — 

fcTprr ^r ^ff^r^f^rm- 

JTfPiT^ sr55ipft I 

^TI’T^^f ITM^Ff^FH?!^ ^ifn^cTF^^I- 

^^srFJTJrra: h? Rsf^r?:^ ?r%2Rir 11’ (%afto 

sra#^ ii 1 o « H 


mj — ‘^nr'i^T^: — ^n^rsicfgw ^- 

=^^€t T&f«rf 1 iri^arr 

g3iUUl^^DI I 


: — 

JT5rasrag?7S: «rJT: %? ^ I 

JT5T:Hgcq^ «I»IT Jms^tlTT’^% 

‘?:55i^ jiT^flnt, ^ 3 fim^ 

^i:, H 5^ %^5TT^ I 

csri;^ ^T fFiM 11’ (<^.?^) 

|P?Rn55!r?ft^?r: srirr^ 11 ioh ii 

qsrr jth hhi^wt R^>i 4 sifa’: — ‘ h#, ^sTi^c 1 

55 3 3^: ft^Fwr ^ 5r*rR^ 1 — arg^- 

^fuiT ansfiftar ^ff ”ft^ (arg^Ti^^iT 3iraH jfrar) 1 sr^fT: — 

( ^ I ) 

f T 307=^1^5% ir^=^4k%^ jmTFRrrfw 'iftiH »raTf^ i 

w^ 5T3 3 j!t^ ^ ^ 45?TTt 5?T¥5!n'i^ n’ 


1 ‘iin%’ n. ^ ’TOHT°’ II. % ‘3iaiift«f^g°’ fJi-w. « ‘°g^ifta’ 
iT-W. ■’ir^’ra’ n. 





*r«iT ^«fr\ — ‘ 3 RrftTs — 

^ 5 ffhinTft???r, 

■i>nR: 1^^4 <!«<*i 4 t <i(-<if ti*iiClRci(: ll’ ( ) 

3 II 1o^ H 

«r*n — ‘<inira ^: — ^ ^ i i ) 

3 "fcOd ^“i*t. I 

sRWf 4 =? 'iRwadll'd^ 3 i^: ll’ (^ofto ) 

d» t 4 ’g n g 

epiT — ‘4t 4t; ^♦<'«M5a<n««iR''to 

nrri: ^ rw •* srenr 

?jf%4tsfe I 



^ 4 t <|v<w|i=n ' <| : ?raT%%Rl< 5 l 1 ^- 

^i^di^'-T, ^V%td^ 5 ft 3 R*rnTrff&RT^ *13 11’ ( R-?'» ) 

<H 4 i ig^»^ 3 *^' • 

^r«fr 5 irmnTi%: ^ n i®» 11 

5T«rT — ‘«l^: — 

arfirarPi <tiO« 4 '« ^hi ^ •i> 4 “i( 1 

5:# srsm^R ^ 5 *nTT 11’ (t^fro^.^R) 

sr^r w 45 “nffTi^ — 

5 w 4 ^PBk: <Tft*TIMU|^ I 
ffcT: sraT 3 sn^: q *i 4 Vst^ qj ^f stn 11 ?o^ n 
srmoT ^ ^ I 

sRrf%ft% ^i'^r*^fiClr smra: 11 ?o% u 


m 

^«rr 4®jnK f^rwKSRrt) — ‘Rftw: — ■« i«4^mi%. 


1 •" iiiPnir «^s’ ^ ^-7. 



to: I 


] 




91^^ ( K.^i ) f^rri^ I 3i^5T g% %h- 

^9r 399'Pni*TPf^ I 

9«rT ?m (R.vo f^rernr^ ) — ‘xfhi: — gwg 9 titt4: 8FI9^ i 

1 i 

ttR^t 'iramr i gf^fw:- 

^rs33 3T39^a ^T'lfejfr i’ i 3i%9 

9ri--tH“ll(2l4l'T: I 

^'T«ii «<:3 ^nnoiT Jr«ni 

^ — ‘5 (ftw: — ST ^ TTfts^ri 5:^msr- 

%f3iTimil5r«rTH, I Efrnr^ i’ i ar^ ^- 

gsT; II llo II 

arg^JHI^SR 

ar«rT ?m — ‘^iftn: — ^ sraiw^, arwift i q^rr 

cT^r 5UTJTST: I 

SIJ^^ %H ^Tit, HfeTrPr^srg^^s^sTm i^w, 

=^39^'Pr:#(Pir HT%a9t I 

STTH^ ’TT^a^I 11 ’ (Mo %.^%) 

^rft ^ nfu m I 
^1+4 

si*rT ( v9.Ro f9T9n^sinit ) — ‘^rar — sn^, sisr nr 

■^mrsFW TT^: i mq# — €t tiw 'TwKTRqft^rt''])’ vjitit ^f- 

i’ ( WRR q^^iRqftsqrPrat sim i ) 

II in II 

am — ‘f wJi: — smsiSt aqTRTqr^sMr^i^sTT arfii^^ vrpc- 

qs?rf^«8'^cifi^sT ( ^.vv ) yiaRiwiifii^«h«t%: f^rfraRvq i^: i 

31351 %: sr?TO: 

am sft%5T ^^WSRST^;^ I 

gTTSfS ^ I 

ar«n ^ qrqrt oitir^t 

%f^9R?ra: 1 ’ ( =qrnt srpr^r srar^ jsncft 1 ) 


» ‘5«5rRr=rat’’ si. ^ ‘Pitoi’ »i. R 








— ‘«ira5r^^ — ( <?iN^*jrfewjT i ) ^oth?, 

^iT5H?r »’ 

3T»rT nn jr*rT5r?!Tf HK^^jintn^r^ — 

va 

rRT f^: I 

f^: %55Rfr^: "rai^ ll’ 

‘«r# : — I i’ 

?T*ft^!}Tq^5hni ii 1 ti 
w ^'TJinj;. — ‘qlhi: — ^ ^ir ’rrgn^ i 
qT«sq|KT^ r (^.v? fgmRj?rR;) 

WT g ^ H ^ g T%; ^lamfR I 
mi g#^ — ^ ’j?: ftr^^di^r i’ i 

smf^i?f*r6fhT^ ii 1 1» ii 

q»fr xPTT^^nx — 

‘?j5rR: adMN^Ngggr i^ irt 

?Rgf5^'T2^: g'^ jpigrfe’q': I 
ggr^'^rg^^: ggpRT: g^ ^wig®^ 

Prgggt gf%:^ gKFi^ ii’ 

3R =€mg^i<Myg4l<gi *?^g i 'f? ^ 5^g?-<fr ^%q- 

qftqigqftRTggq^^sRgT^Tgrgf, Jr^5% g qftgquiqjri{j]-q^q?2jTg- 
g^ort, Ji%^ai5<“i+jiM^li'=hrPrq<*5Mi''ii, ^g^sq^K^rRs^^i^isift- 
ggr^rgigf jtptrr: i ag^f g «rsngR^ f^ri^; i’ i 

=g3:'ffg^ gsfiiftfe: I 

ggr ii s ih ii 

?Rng?pigT it g^ar i 

2fsir ^“ng^K g^r'R^’ft^t^fcgsTqT^C'qg;^ i i ?i=g 


g^tTr, 


1 ‘*ftf: A)«i®*c»,’ Ji. q ‘m»gq?^’ a. q jj. « "sraiyuotf ’ JT; 

^kqnq^ioii’ '\55j i^pjqiga ^5i^qiHn^i% ( i. s^, «» ) sjsi^. 





to: I 




fTrurri^: im u ii 
<nisi tf g ; sRtirw jftwitHi nhnr tot i 
TOTTO Jr^TOTTOTSTOT ^fTO »TOH U ? 1» II 
dia-g^qV SRt <l^«m r T» TT yT4> I 

TOT ST STTftmsT 3«q% II ? 5 « II 
TOTT^^HT ^'iSTsF TOTTO^STTST^ I 
g ^ H T % Md i »iqiTa<^w% 5r^rTO^ ii ii 
ji#ir spiR3^?wt5^ni^ TOfWt^ i ^Nrerr- 



SEITg I 


rt I 

!T g %TOSTT ^ ll %Tfijt|}^« * m ' ^^*TO r ll l^o II 

5fsrr i^ir<!!J-^ ^Rl^: , TOTf^S^- 

^^s?tr5rng^^ I 


g STf^ ^TTI%ST^si%^ 

^ « 


I 


ss^rro II 


3T^^k3Tf^'rr I ^TKT T^: — 

%%€!•, ^ gsr: i 

ft? =5 ff%: 11 II 

1^ ^.' H^STiaiT^ TTTgw: I 

^Mi<i«fcii^5 !T muR t $ > q r snj^i^ ii ii 


m ^|in^s .j4Q$>^ ^siT ^sfssT g^g?!T^ i 

^pmt'TSTtTTSTTOtTOTn ^IT ^T^5TOg^ II II 

( ^TT^O ^«. «« ) 

^ =5 ST^^^ ST^^WtzVs?! 5I^^« I 

■»l^ t 4ff l s< I^T 




sp^ II 


I’l'i II 


^g^Tsrra^TO^^rft i 

^< fT ^ ST ?l2aP?ST^ =^11 II 


1 ‘wi g ir§^°’ f^. =« ‘°f^’ \ 5^ai‘ %- 

^^^ T^iiP^’i^?t5aj^r, ^rai i ^ g ^rrerftsifira^Ti^n^^sjn i ^rsit 

^sfK ^srare^Tt? Jifagw^’i^ JTfcTK^f^f^'^iitgsomfq {|jft^ »n:aRdig- 

ss^omi^rn ^.is ). « Ti. ‘Jj^dr^rei’ ?i. 





m ’PIT — ‘wrerar^TT — ( I 

I ) ’?HT ^ 3RU ^ ^4i^ ^ i?il^<^i 1?^ S' '^'Kiqti'flw i^DUir- 

Tit^ i’ ( iRTft sffTO ^ ^ ^ferr ^wi4^?Rrer ) i 

^*fT sri^ *5r^'tl®T— '^“1 

q iR^<jRt I ?rr^ — I ( I 5T3Rf^ ^ )’ I ?r*pr- 

gi t^xf jpn WR^^ — 3fT%?q?:i5iTt^y^ ‘9^15^ — =3rTf®td jt'? 

^ f^\l'*<9’<.*‘l I ^ *1531 1 ’ ( 5rRt 3R^ ^\li*tl: 

^ f^5t'+><!S%*» I ^ ^ nRT ^cd^tRTPt ) I smklf^ I 

*R 1 

sn^^E^: 9^T?T3 t^ sTTOJPT: I 

JTiTT JTfcS^^Rprra; — g^^^ra^rfiiWRf ^iPrarm — 

^ R<icn^ft spiRt^g# i 

H^^rorf R*iMa^<!iiiMRd irfJr 11 (v.i?) 

3npJI Sfomt ^ ft# ^3 UI qi^ 1 ’ 

< 3R:, ^sqr 3iic*i4\ft # sr ir^ft ) 1 

3fq — 

snS^’^ 3TT3t%lr; 9;Fiiai5q?«> ???t: 11 11 

qqr 3iTs^Wrq% — 

‘jmuJT 55 # qpiT ffe: ^RR^T^req 

^?T%'3'Hpt'h ft> •%fcRTfc^RRft^S*RT I 

2 ^% ^qTfT R qrq# 

5!fe«iT3tT# ^ 3TRT; l^qf^ =q 11 ’ ( ?.qo ) 

3 R;?r»nT^Tftfti«iT#tPiT>RR ^rrsRmgrPT: #35: srai^: 1 

si^*mf aR^%: | 

• «iqT y^Hf-qqTft^ itt’? ’R’^r^^rnRirira; 1 arq ^ttr#- 

^g55r yT3?ir49iiii<3<i'ji<; 11 ? ^ « 11 
^4^frqT ^qiV^r ^TT^^iT I 

SRsnq^sJi ^csrq: n 11 

^ ^nt^^ir: 'rftthiidai; 1 
•iTi'ji*t'ti{l ^raN’rgeainre 11 u 

qqr — 

siiq^^FT R {%wqiq =q W fglsi%- qT 

3 fatq 5nriq qn =q§q; | 


1 ‘qiPrapii’ 5 fct 'fa~q.~ 3 ®^i^i. q ‘qra’JX. q ‘qtgai 331’ ?T. 

» ’eira-.’ n-ar. <1 ‘h^rV’ fir. 





TO: I 




snft? f^: ft> ^ 

^iIt ii’ ( ^.v'^ ) 

ii^RRPTT *r»rr g^ra^ =gpji^ ^3«rT i 

^T^^tT^RTl^ ^ I 3:^^^ «r*rr i 

q«n — ‘^m: — 3^ H f%5i 

vm^ 'ift^r?n?awT#^Ti^ 3*4 sren^tfi^r: q^: i 

iRgniT:-— 3n*i H ^qmitqKRt f^: q?^: i’ I 

qsiT ( jpi^ ) — jfEs c4 g’lJisqt^q i sfi:- 

q’3|^i»nt sr^qrg^^ *rqi#% qm i «r»rqT 3n*raft?r^ iptt 

qiST^t i’ I — 

HK®^I^«I»Im 1«H 'HKW ’rft^cNp! I 

5%^ »raT I 

^^^srrnRr^ll^ n h 

^5rr^ si^f^: I 

Jir*rri?«nf4^ ^3 ^^snq*rg^ •' « 

^fqt^TcRiq^— 

51^4: l^ktW^CilllRqsiTWT- 

jqi55T qi^T: I 

?n% 2 ^ «mvrra: i 

qqT HRT^rt in’RTqtwBsqt: i 

^?rT ^ u u 

q4tc[q*fqft% q#IEl%5l4k: l q«rr qi#ftlTq! gjfk: l q«rT 

qr qi^^w^ 4,;q!^iytT ^nRqmqHg. — ‘s^qr srrantrsrr^:— ’ i 


•» ‘qi?i’ *T-^* ‘^9i«’ n-q- q it. « ‘°qqi»rai’ 

'^ ‘sirq^ft t^r. % ‘qqi^q"’ it. » ‘qsfe^l^’ fq; 'pRf«^’ 9. 





— ‘jri^ s^: l)’ 

I 

5 IIR# I 

ei«r vi| 4 ^=^q; — 

9 tin^ *15^ w^m n H 

sT^rw WTrnpf^^'iWTft^m 1 
Tf^ g «r^«n?r 'mi?! sreT 5 *i^ ii it 
r^MHI<i><(Auif^F«m'«iMl»^^l **im I 
g|g^jqm a » i ^jreriTisnns^ ^sirfer^ 11 11 

^ ^ «inT sifvHf^ 1 

g?%^TfTBir:«l§ d^lc;i 4 >l«' 4 fl(Md«i; II 1 «o II 
?I: «>’^i§Ri»taMiR'h f^Udl+^SER ^ 

g :- c ? i?^q ^ ?Rmt ^TSiRTfnra^ I TOi^TFW ^i^T^wnnRTft^ra;, 1 

^ I 

^ ^ ^ ^ «im I 

wfiM s^r: 11 11 

w ti’TiiRa I 

^Tsrr i 1 %Z: ^wiwil^: I 


snw ^ !nz?EW 
sr^TT 1 

snPlRFPTni^ 

^iTT JTT 55 #RT’F^: I 



II II 


sf ig ^p i i i^ i g I 


snf^^prai^rfr^ snf 3 lr*ifViN^lfi«T 4 <, ii 11 
«i«rT I 

sn^ iRP^: srg^ 1 

w ?[rTf 5 ^ (^»i^S) — ^ ‘»rE 0 T^:’ f?F^ 

u^rr IM«« ii 

?r 3 rRfiTtq^% Hsrr ^ 1 

?niflR^f*raTar: ^sqgr gg r ^d 'sr ii 11 
^^ g q r 5 iT»if«Tfimisr «n 5 J% 1 

gr^« 9 r*RT snfrr ^rgr u s«^ 11 

ETf^^d'^uwNdisrr q w T f » Ji, 1 


1 ‘fi^rrm^t’ f^; ‘f^rrai^Sr' jj. r (^'^) ^ftsEwi^. \ ‘"himhct®’ »r. 
» ‘s^°’ H pf; ‘^^feHdMff*ra’ t 'J^~ 

^RSRtl# ( '.F 'S,^ I) 




TO: I 




flrr% ii i«« ii 

# *nW% ^ ^9ra^: ott: « 

^«i^«gTi*ifO ^r(jrf; H ?«« II 

41lNnif^ IVftSir: | 

3i^T# %Sf ^ II Ii 

arrg^uw&H ^ i 

sfrecr wr gw: ii 1*^0 u 
ft^sgwai ww»84>:> wr g T an^ wiww; i 
W II 1H1 II 

^ ?rr^ ^ jranr^wsiNi^ f%: 1 
^glrwirf^: 11 ii 

gqf w^R i gji%: I 

IWRt »r|?TW: II II 

*«IWC'M4a^**^W«W+|5t5i IJm^: I 
wraiT si^inift 11 ii 

«ii^4«rt wwi wraiT 3^rur«nww: ftni: 1 
f%% 5w©ift, ^ f#, % ^i^f wsn. II II 

I 

«rmP5A« qTW»»3T WI^: %iw*twnw : U II 
^g'< i W! ^l*lft T; I 

wwr *R^ %5W WT WT ^ l1w>w wr II «H« II 
WTfrr wT^s^ %*tTain% wwt^wg, 1 
3T*r wnrl^wnT: — 


3 ^ MP >ll *l«n-clHj ^ ^g WTgR W T g , II U 

S T whsa ir w reg ftw ? w wH4wrg 1 
»ireii)w 3 iirarg w g n r ^ srwt^i^g: 11 ii 
arahiii «n«nf^ wiwr TTwi gw : atM rfton g i 
%ZRi ?iW 3 wraf d:fBM 'WT^mr^ 11 % 11 


STT«rT % ^q.l«^ r, i^lkt I 

w N w Mift*! j>wi ^i f^m tg n ^ frsgwrg 11 %%% 11 
^i»t<iuii l a ^ i ^l rwt «Jw1r^4w; « 

Wlg | > ^4HN^4^^ IW i 5T^ II \ II 

ainfir^ wwnftCt *5niwi^ 5 ^hi%3 i 


1 'a’ <w « « “re Ha = TO!. ^ Iw-w- 

» ‘^i^lmftg«' ISr; ‘wftCtai*’ w. « ‘»is|^wijj'’ft. 9TRirn'’’fii. 

^ ‘iirspii’ ’»‘°^PfRn’ W.-w. * ‘^TOoii’ f^T. ''• ‘^rnff’ ©f. 









d^<lltl<7KlCl I 

^f>Ai*<m«a-giHiHft n is« II 

4WMt NU«^sf( ^ 4l^i(lsi^^lR*illH. I 
<iw{TiRn n g ?i"it ii ii 

snnf^ ^iRjeTl^^dw ^ i 

^swt^^ii ^\% u 

^4>*iRija^ i ^»*ii<jift %f *l^«^%d«^ U %\<9 H 
^ sfHqra g i 

«fci4d*nT i *ii«() r qr ^frnfr&’R^: ii ii 
<l> fkt^<8R<Tt«^;| qT i^gdTOW »t ^ I 
dct^wiT^ sfs t gwi 4i-«<rsd<i n II 

I Mi^i^iKoiiRj- jw wfWHKNi i 

»n^raiftPreRir i 

i i ^iPimai^My g qi ft #swi©r ii i»o n 
tf reri wt fl r ^roraw ^wai^sfRT i 
?r«rT55TH j|4lvi€iFfti^ i m ^tih^ i 3 ^%— 

^^oiT?frW5i^ ifihftgilOT asrr 11 i»i 11 
^g<i^l<|ggl^RSW d ^ : 1 

’ar jn%i^^ »5ar 11 11 

gm r R wrai R i ^ i jV am 1 
ft ^<i <»i ft»'<i:ft 'a % t ^ ^ inf4 q 4^ T H II 
gi%«mgam am i 

31%^: ^i^ m g«i^l^ra^ 11 laa 11 

‘ “ic: fi ra aa ^a i 1 


m — 

sraspmfr g®^: aig fKatm-g g:i®m 11 it 
a*n — 

‘3iT^M«!*«R''i?iPr 2 ^ aa i 

'hl^waHniiil 11 ’ 

a»4m«jRaiTafam^?agR^: 1 

aar ^fsa% — ‘cim — ^ a#fr# ^pka^anr: 1 


’ |if. H ‘^stt"’ a. \ ‘a a*ipaa’ a. « * H iq ing»SV a. 

'^ ‘‘jmra!'’’ a. %‘4i>^’a. 



1 


^ l’ WwftvT 

»iPt««ri^) 

wff «raTJi%^s*5: M4.ra^ n » 


^ ’?gRs ^ ^ 513: 11’ 
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^Tf^ ft^eT'2rftttqiiqrH' ^q qrqi^^Tqf =qTq qr^r^qqqr f%rq- 
cTT^siftqq; I qqr — •m^qn’ t srq qf — 

lTI0Tq?H^TO5«W5!mTlTf I 
^%?5Tf^ #lp:qinii II II 

m qrfi: i^^vrqiqtqr^ i 

si^ fRTT?i^?r ^«^(wnrt qr i 

qq 

?Tq%¥rnqf|jrspj%^?qw irnr^: ii ii 

qqr— qFq^%^: i 

3irf^?q qB35T 3rq ?rf^: ii ii 

qqr — i 

1^ qf/TT ?rsmf ?Tf'H %Rf1^ I 

ari?T«i%^T^^rfil?rg ii ii 

qqr — 55Z'-h^««fir^: i si^cqrf — 

'^^qT%2q35Eraf^^T =q qq i 

3i%q^qfi?EiK%fcT^q g ii’ i ( 

3 ^''^^3i%5fTqm: I 

gqTFgR'Jivrzq^J^fwqjcTT: II R\<i II 
fq g ^r^tqtq qqrq^f^ gi^r 3q|tqvii;, i srqtq^qqqfSt i qq — 
||5I1tIT ^n^qiqT ^gqff ^T I 
sr^qfT^ ^q: ii il 

’?Tiq5Tr:gTO»fi[T ?i#V?raiT^srqT i 
JTqrgqmT ^^?n5r qrfSr^ gqwqr^ ii ^»<» ii 
^sTW^ ^-^rreif %srf^i%5r qi%w: i 

S^T4t33^ snRW gqqqnrr ii ii 

q% q% TT u q dl ' cnrqr: ipR: i 

lf%s !CTT^%# ^Tfq^qft: S^f: II R«^ || 

T: iqqr — wrq^-it^i^rT^qf^^: i arq^j^jj;— - 


1 ^ ‘*^qi^’ fq-^. \ ‘jj^q fq’ R-q. 8 ‘‘’siqfq- 

f^-^. '' ‘ispTi’ fq. 






irm ^tm^i sraw n « 

II??i:.^T^^5Bc^T^ ^wrds^ 1 ^i ^HTT — I qwif 

?rqT — i arq — 

sTTf;%^f^; I 

irHt %f^i#ff%qTr%^ ti ^'s^ II 

n 5 ^Hqii¥?ri i 

2t!ijT — i 3i«r — 

JTT^aith^rei i 

II =g ^^wi^s’^irar w: ii u 

sif I sg: WKi 2 f^l(i* 5 l?WH. > 

qqi — qi’jiTi^ I arq irr^T^ra^ — ■ 

iiTsiTra^^^TW II q»» II 

3 '<^i'ti»tiy'i nft^ 4 \*'H^M*ii<i'i»«j|^ I 

inft gra^?i^r ii ii 
5 t ?isfsft ssreriiq^ ^ijrrf^ ^ i 
%^? 5 rfdg^ 11 ii 

m Hffqs:qq^ qqr — i ^'rqgeqq^ qqr — 1 3r«r 

— 

^ 5 i: 1 

^Rii: ^ ml^r^T if%: %%# am 11 11 

31 # fi stqaraT^f^m# af^iaim 11 ii 

JISTT — •*aWK^^q>^ I — 

a^iaaia^ 1 

% 5 q^T|§a fiar^nTT^i# tIt: 11 11 

aii'a af ajiia 3 Wftaaatf^ 1 
aa# aiitmaRt aatsfi 5% %aa 11 R^i\ 11 
q^qamria i am — i aa qsr^aa; — 
^iamRafr^di^* 5 it fT ^ap s q I 



’ a. » a^rai’ n. « ‘°5ii*pm%'’ 

n. 









^ itt sn#r rr«nf^: ii ii 

«r*rT — 1 3i*i — 

sin# HSTT ^ srd^ II II 

*r«n — i am — 

<?^ld*llf5lr4 II II 

=ghrft=^wt • 

5 f sr%g^ afNin^ %^far=gs?^ ii ^<io u 

jpiT — 1 m — 

^T Sfr?!^: 5^1; I 

qiT"^: ^fR5B^5r?R: II II 

51 tf5r ff%4grf^ -mr^ sr =5 %%# ii Ji'i’i ii 

jfsiT — JIFTT^TT©!^ I — 

u<s<iid^Tii3'feT^ 5R5n^^r?RT5i^^ i 
iH%< 5Tt^ 4 5r^H^T5:?ii ii 5i<i^ ii 

«ft%5l5%5T I 

ira Jim II II 

5r»rT — I 

sftfRftsfr I 

» 5 ^Tft 5fTn ^ iTT5r fir ii ii 

'*fi35Tf5;'^55. 1 3i«r — 

%5q%sfT: ^ 3 «rr^ l^rrerarr i 
ai^l^fUff l g TOT 5n5T^ II Ii 

^*i5IHI%^!r: ^I^ISTT?!^! I 

ya g f^^i f ^ ^ W T^ 5ira5$r^ ^rrir 3 ii =i<4« 11 

M 5 T^ii 5T5T ^f»«4f'4^ciiilS r1tTq^; II II 
srfqT^TO5j5«i: I 


\ TT. ^ ?t. ^ *^Th79l?n’ 

?T-3^ ^fer. « ?T-^- 



[ 


51 IH-M^ *TT H II 

55r»TiilR^raH^aT %?TR^ srat^^ i 
“WFflrar^nfHT ii ^o® ii 

•^^^JIsR^t: I *r«IT — I 

^55r^?n' — 

^ II ^0 % II 

^snrm^ i 

g^qwTT f^^mcT m ii u 

^55lf^^^TT^ I^TI^%% 'isPer I 
I 3T*ir ^%g;T — 

§4# =^pfi ’9n^%#wnrat5gT i 

«I»IW SITIR5RT 5=^5SIT^^^jf%crT II || 

fiRTfe: irsmtsfVs^i ?T%g: i 

q a^fr fef^gt ^sfV ii ^os n 

'iwoii i*^'H<idi*r?5 I 

=gg55T <4a^ri^: ^r^: ^itcT^rriR: ii ^oh ii 

I 3TiT 5f^^:Ft^r — 

5nft%w inprifir ^TT^^rrfri^^^T i 

awnRaar ^ ii ii 

1 3T>T f^5r: — 

f#a : a^nlr ^ ^ f^?f: I 

WT?I^ma3^^: 55: I 

gar^^nft 5i*n srfarasa^iftsiftt; » \o's ti 

T4T — I 3f*T — 

^s?n^«an gairtfoiT^HT i 

II \o6 11 

g^rasnf^r^T i 

yvwim^ssi ?isit ii ii 

a?rf<n ©ff%a it TnEW: i 

grq^Ti: n#!! ^^i^ #t;TH ii ^i® il 

ft i y<^yi=H i ^?q f ^f^w nTT a T^: I 

ar^Tnnat ^n^sqreqr^T f TrrfwriB: ii i ii 


^ II. H fk^'° II. % srr^^s' 

H. H fif. 










^*Tqnn3t I 

'^3?T5I^»nsTT^ ft-jf^ftlrr H II 

#fR ^ SITf^TW ^IITTR^ I 

?'isi?3cfrf^'itTf^ 1 2r»rr — i 

ew ^TR^sTfT^c^sft ?T!!frf^?4 ^Tsrr^^fH i 

^ ^ JTT25RtTfi^fft S^mKR m»T; l aisi — 

«T5?i ?T|-?farmw ii ii 

^^nPTPTif — 

’T^ ^ 5^5^ I 

5i¥?TT 3 HP^T^afsp flrfirft'sq^ ii ii 
'argm^ «mfiT: f?s# i 

g=3i^ =!T«rT — 

'€F?CI^r?3TT5RnFWR ^tiT 

?TT^i^gS'ire% nwgfs^fr^^^rRT: i 

3?T: ^g^- 

?wr3'Tf*cr ?Rrw5fP?r =^ ii’ 

qsfT TW — 

‘i^ 5Rdf? n'^^T^PrJTi’^, i 

^rf%^r: II 

NO 

Tigd TigT«^; ii’ 

TTfr^isq H%^ 5ir?nE: gr; ii ii 
^ 'eftftgTTTganf^gfr: i 
»?^5T«T^r %^qT: wr ii ii 

^lfrT#m'dnii^=^s#V 5[5?ilr i 
snrfir THr: jtrt^hs^; h u 

frrJRTsr ?j«rgTST?m i 

5^^'5%4- =g w »T%gi; ti ii 
3iT^ m I 

^€5T^gf 5nrf ^ 55f#tjn^ n ^ ^ ii 

sfiir^WT sTTra^n ?fifr srgrf^ ii 5.550 11 

1 If. R ‘a^ g%q gwqiq;’ fg. ^ ‘^qr ’ II. 

« IT. 








snHif^n^r: 5 ;anr spi% i 

?mT 5 % ^iflp?uW ^t?it: ii n 

?oisrqT'nhT^nm?is^^^Tr^: ii ii 
q*mftn ??r#t'niFT wft 5c i 
nx WT m 11 11 

snTTT^ ?HThT%«i^s»«n ^rrhiTO 5 1 

^'«rWIR I ' 3 If?TI%S?^l^li:’ 51^ 

I ^TTst'TrwT sT^^trg'Trjrr^! 1 jr«ri — 

1 ^T THT — I 


55 T: ?rin 11 ii 

siRfi^rais^ I q«fT — I 

sniF%i^ffl^ sn^ra^gspT: 1 

II II 

^fSIT — ^ 5 ^sr: I ?I*TT ^T ^TIT — f | 

3 r<i«NTSrl^sf«i?^niT: ^nw^pr^wr: 1 
?r?Tr<T» 5 i^*?n^ ' 53 *«{ii% 11 11 

5 T«rT — 1 


w^rT^^qTSlr?Tm?^T 5 ?T 1 

q%: ^riN?imiqqfi?r^ 11 ii 
q*rT — firgn^iq;, arHif^^sTH^ 1 

*T%??Tai^«%qTTg?ITft ’q I 

Jr«rr — 1 

^q: ^r ^ sqiq^sgr^; 11 11 

3 [^ 1 qqr — Srniq’jqri^ 1 sjq nq^i^iiw 1 

TT?n^ — 


l4iTsq|^^ *1^ f=;m^ ^ ii ii 

^i%^? 5 Bllrwrrq =q 1 

Hurereft# f^iTinga iRg 11 11 


1 I|. ^ »T. ^ 'jp¥5Sfil’“ gj; ‘^<^’* »I. « ‘°«aR**- 

s*?;’ f^. '' °‘!t^oT’ »j. \ ?j-^, <a ‘|r®^’ IT. 




I 





ipn — ‘3#^ ) 55TTft I 

ztiiO^iwiftcilftipn:-’ 5?!rTl^ i ar^ ‘^ul<A'*'t)«hl<«s-’ 

*n^:, ^ JI«THT^ <§!'!< TR: I 

yc4i&^i5ii4 ’?t«rr — ‘a 

f 9 n^ ( 

) I apTr ^ ^ni- 
590^ I 

^anari m# ^ <ra^ ii n 

«i%?T*rt 8t»^s;3Br«ra*% i 

snfr H M 

ai*rT — ^T3[»^l^: t 

srrwl^ ^aira5?m^lr€?fn3#§?n^ I 

3remn=ai^^tHT =? <ra li u 

ara^ sitw^t lai^ i 

srrak^mwDiT 3 ?^ ^ ii ii 

ar«TT — I *3ift i’ ^ 

(^«TR$r ‘3iTw^^ i^^^aqr’ 

^^•', ?Rg^ I arrwaiR^Taj’ i»ig^: i 

* 15 ^ — ‘aTtqTJ^n^'aT^ tRl^TT^qr^arTeTar: l’ ( qi|gqK^ 

) I — 'TW^RTT^ 1 3T«r n^nrawT^^ — 

»i?ni?waT ^rar =5»’5ift:9rf*r6fhi^ ii u 

*I*TT — I 

jRnranaft i 

?pqT — R'ti^lffulHrST I 

g arr^firfti^^firraSfm^ ii ii 

ar*rr — ^g'^rrwfr 5T?rf^R«rr^ i ^ y^^nrnr- 

iri^c^Tfj^RR^jn^ 51 ?sn^^; II 

i;i^ 5 |o 44 <fti<«(Pl^i|u 7 ) SUIT TO: 'ift^^: i 


1 n. '*i'^ 0 t 5 =T’<> IT. % ‘f^’ IT. 8 If. 

‘nlft^’ fir. \ ‘=^cf’ IT- o *ntRTTO= ‘’i^ g^Kt^Tnsfi 

*rar B frtinwTO cr«T 5rpi%a ?s%%ci»t tot ^sriwiTHr^sn a 

a?!iT =i:’T%5T g srl’^q^ ii’ i.’T'^-hi. 







['».1 


^RRf; I yuRi % ^ 


srsHTW: 

sreri^: 5TFt? I ^W'li’li^ — 

% i^r: ’la'iT *rar: I 
tr^ 5r# II 1 11 

«i+^iiirad«P<ijy^<ii4Ctft«ii4ar: ii ^ ii 
%a^ l^«<*iR»*ift^i i 

q<^gtyi4> ; ii ^ ii 
q% ^ i 
5mT II « II 

M^^^u\d^ ^ g%:^§Tqfcq 5:sRRq^ I qqr — ‘^*4 qrg ^trt 
i’ flisi^sjU'-yiqfssq^'hc'iiRi!^^ i ^+i“Tl<ii- 

‘fHTft&3r% ?;iifi-tfi'?H gqf^ i’ 

‘sr^^m: ^ ^ ^ i’ 

ar^ ^sR-qr^-T^^rr^r^a^ 3 T^r: i aiJroTf Mg^jjii 

;(^-^’ 3R =hid4Hrii°fl*f*'tw^Rr)aii4HH, I 5r*rr- 

si ^ 4,N ft' ^f^f^RRUctcq^ I q*rT — ‘*n1^ 'R; i’ arq q^r^: 

3^^: I JiT^qR qqr — ‘q>fi# jr: i' sr jitr: i 

wrgt^iRitqi^qRRqt^Rsq’^ i q^T — ‘qt^tsT ?[i%diyq: i’ 3R qtq^ir 
qq qRR^ an^qqr^: i ‘anqftrqwu qRf qj^t f^r iKqt fq i’ anr 
qRr^ri^ ^ qj'qbjjTTqrs^ q^qNrqrfti^ ^••^ 5 : 1 
!5RRTqT3:^^f q aj^qi'^qqji^Rq; i qqr — ‘qw^ qq^rrEiT^ ^ gg% 
tsqjdg; 1 ’ m =qrqqT^q maRR 1 fTfqr^RSw^ ^t^srh-- 
w%sq jRtq: 1 qqr — 

‘qgqrgR^^^qt aqqpfR 1 ’ jt^: i qf g q% 

infRil: I =hutqK%’ 3Ri^-’}^r ^-qrgqrqT^qr^: 1 qqr qr- 
‘{^q q rR qjrra qiftqt 1 ’ 

SR q+raqqiqsqjq^ 1 %aRqq!i^l^^qqi|qRH i qqr- 


1 ‘f%S5q’ q. ^ ‘qq’ ■fq. \ ‘gT%’ s gqq* 

tw-’ (qtq?]^ i-qs q^t^r) h ‘qraif:’ q-^. ? ''qrq^=’ 







m 


siHvfT: l’ X(4 ^ 

3r^ 1 '»J^S?§ 1 m qc^RR- 

giiS^TfsfN^: 1’ m l«rTr# ?Rr HKI^ 3^*n^3[. 

jj«ii«icc)M<ftlcifid[. I ^r*!! ^-‘^ajf^ jc; ^jngpRT 1 1 ’ 3t^ 

^iH^fcT ^rs?ra; 1 ^ — 

‘3(wg^f^^iNi^’ ( ?:f o ) ar^iyg^ftid ??Eqx 1 *f«TT ^rr— 
‘jpr ^ 'icii^ ga TO^FT My^iw 1’ st^ to i 

«r*rT ^ — ‘argrRT ^ctt gr*! iftnft gr gm’ 

aTO15%5TO ^FT: JRFTOft%*r?#ri& I ^RTf :— 

‘aroPTRT ir^> TOIRTT I 

JRTsqJl^^S^ gf TO 11’ 

W — ‘TO^’R: gg^s4 g fawTJTTR: 1’ ( T^^o V.? ) 

g ^reg^TOgr^ ^ft: 'ig^groT T^t^ror f^i^- 

TOTTOTO: I TOTf: — 

'TOFTO ^TO sri^^STOITOT 1 • 

'4^: ^ TOl^gro^ 5F^ U’ 

‘^'i^KURTOWt ^ ’?^TOrg^: I 

aigg^K^ €ts«f^5mTi;: 11’ (51:50 ) 

TOTWgFf^TRTOtro^ i^TO^ 5Fr: qggjHTOT 3TOT^ 5^: I 

gg ‘arsTrl^HV m^R:’ ‘aigg^qror ito^kt:’ f^rr^ro f^rorf^ 

srftoI^^ g I tot: 

to JRFTOi^t’??# ^rto: 1 g ?r«rT I i^^tov 

TOT^ ^rstTOT^ 5FT; grtf^ig: I ^^:— 

% to: j 

g W#5RITO 5 56^«%miTO: ll’ l 
‘aigw’ ?sTO g gf ^FTO^ ?ra- to 1 =5r %ector: 

TOreror to to^: i 5:wgTO 2T«rr — 

‘WIc^TO: TO 1’ 

‘IiTOIRk^R 11’ 

TO ^^RTRlf^TO^StTOT I 


1 *3m»5Ci55c5i’ 51 ‘gflibrtl’ 1%-^. , 8 ‘TOatfs’ fg. 

^'apnft’f^-^. ^ ‘a+«(*c=i(?i.’ g-^. » ‘tn# aiSft {oAftron^’ 81 -^. 







3?^ <»irenT: I ^^iif^T^fmfvf; 1 ^?*n^ i 

51 ^ HS?l fW^tT^tprr: I 

^?T^^^c^%5it5ra- ii’ 

m srf^W ^51 t'^ 8?I JIRg' 5T I 

*5^i^Kt inr^ % ^g;.’ ft?f i ^ 521 ^ 1 ^ 

I '3)l*J*<^f& ^ ^ ^tSHf g^ gHT’T^: 1 ’ ‘5Rf^tl5Tar: 

g*^:’ ••<Jl^liM*l'<i^ 5f5^5^ Pr?J't>lf^5li^'T3^ fl-=a®<«Hf- 

5ri*l?f5fT 5(kfm«fHr5rT i^^rr ^ g^r: 1 3 


EBEHCEi^KKi«CCiereEBII&K^ 




‘^T: H ^ 5pivrR5^?5:: jffa H 3TFRT: l’ f^TcTRJ 

P r <i^if^q ? 5 i *tq f ^ 1 5 prr — ^ ^ %g 5 rr^ ^mm^: 11’ 

5t I ^ssrril jf503-^qt^qTfqq^^- 

qi^ ?rnq*q^g;, 1 qsir — ‘arRirr ^Hii^ 

qg.’ I qqgi — *q yqtiqn: qftq>q^ q?^ ^ 1 

^qrn^r 5?^Tqqt«r-’ ( fqr^o ^.q ) q^qrqiql^ 1 JiqiT5qqF^r3- 

gjfT^ q^sjsq^iqcq^^, i qi^hq qqr — 

‘g feqi qTfe5i ^ l^q^ 1 

wt: ^51 qqi^ gjftq g 5 q;^qni 3 .’ 11 ( ) 

R'dqr^ 1 ’ 

?i5f ^ ijTnj®i^i^q;2{^di»fiq'ftqqTi^qi®'i.t5Tf f^isiiS^I^qRhcq o^iPt 
^qiifcq^ I qj^ qqr — 

‘f^5iTi% gjTqrrqi^'t ^ gq^rgq^ 1 ’ 

^^#5r ^iqr: qPfqi^fw: 1 ’ 
qif ^<3qNqt|qt<ft grq^qf^qqq: 1 w— 

‘5r % 5 iq(^dr ^tsft vrR^Tq jtt 3 ^: 1 

1 ‘a?«j^ 5 Jn qqi 5 f g sq: q^qqqra; ^qqT=n«^<i^ q^>{lROT4gqre^q^ 1 
aa«j>ild^qt4q>c^P( gqraR q^srflsqpq^q qcftqiitqcqra;’ c^rfqi ^- 5 ^. 
q ^isqqqiRr sqtfafJrq qiJpftqqiisjn^IK^^l^f “q ( q.^.=i^ )• ^ 

qft#q 3qi5ctftqq. « ^-ii. ‘3qq>^“’ »i. i ‘q^<‘’ fJI. 


w. w ] 






ll’ 

^9 

ar^ %%, H ^ ^nPl^ict 5«r% 1 ^ ?rc^t 

l’ apssJ^: ^TT'hlf ^ q i^q^ I ?r«lTfe — 

f^TcT ^ I 

g=n}s^q TO^: I I 

'RRt 9Kl'h^ ^nTT“^*^n s(‘' W ( §WTT® ) I* 

'■ ‘mgUrrf l’ 31^ iRTT^: 1 1% 

aw di^'h! l’ 31^ R3[ai 5^TSWar: I ‘mPl: 

l’ 3j^ ar^ I T^im: ^ ^=%mfar- 

JIFRn: l’ aisf ^:^W9r ;«<»< , I ?m ?m 

>11% I 31^ «K5[apri^ ^ qft^Ri^Ifac, I ar^siT^ gxKM^ l^'IR- 

1 ar*rre^ tqr: i 

^ H«r^: I am — ‘gw mw 

jfTWpr i ’ m IWJjnram^tarai: I i’ 3iw 

1?^ amrr^ ar ^ i ‘aiF^Ht 

g^aqfxaiTarfr (^U^TIo ) l’ ‘3JT#t 

apifif:’ (^o ‘mfan^WT^’ f?f gill R <* I < I ^ 

ig: ijii^'hfl'hgr'ikii^M^ iwftgg i %.% g <isif^5iPii^ 
yiyji^wmdi, I *wg ‘gNW* 5^ g 

gft g q^igno^Scil^^w i i ggrfi 

^WT^ai^T^ |g: I ff g 

*3rrg|r’ 'Rgigpwigaisjn^^^ngT^T^m^ i M<s,i'd<.i''if 
?w ^T^^aan^ ^ I ir*rr artfiR^^ggr qfti-^uPt g 

<13:^:, iT»rr lasriti'TlRf g i gg ‘qw:’ ^^mgggw q^- 

g wa^rgf gtan jrgfgTgitsgamgg. i i^sgglat T^prr4?qg 5 

I 3piggjcq%qiTgw<Rqq g i 3mg!5 fqg^qii^ ^ «<Rq qg I 3reg4^ 

iwragt *rqgi^ qftgr: i amgw^ R»ti3g: M'biygqR^ g g*!# 
qitq<i)3: I gg qg^qggi^tan gigaf^qr ggg: i gql^ dR.gi'ftqi gsjp^ i 

go^ srig^gsm, i 

gdtg'b'idi) H^gr i 


1 &. ^ 'q^* oST^qrqr fg-g. 

8 3iiS«fg^ ‘sflwt aq*’ ‘ari^t qq^a*’ 5fa ‘qgqi^ft’ iT. 




(vsA-tf 







\ II 


ai ^T ^»ngH»q^Mmwi*id <T <f» 5 gt t i 
d i -°ti¥<Ht^ riPr 'a ^imsn^qdT ^ ii » 


II 


^rnr: sr%i[7Wi^ 5«mi: i 

^^^d l nWRrar ^NJ: II < 11 

^"TRT i ^nrr m — 

'SSI? ^tfrar? 'jft 'iftm I 

f|3I»?or ^wTT? ^ ^ ll’ 

( g^ccNrf^ arfq 

^ I ^^PTT IFlft #: HI ) 


HW d'hm: %^’K<.ti'<R.4p*R': fir^>Ski: I ’TH 

H HUHHHW I ‘>1111 fHT ^ l’ H?! 

I HTinr ^ Jirar i^H>it i >r^ — ^ nd >rTf^’ 
I l’ I jfifl 

fwmi^:’ (^Hrco ^.?o ) 

3 f^%w5ii^T5>r^g'Trlpii% i >i«n — ‘^^g- 

^ ^H:’ ( Tf. I 3^?!%^ >mr^cfT3 I 

HHiqWf g33i%ft I q«ir — ‘3^^ ngu ^=3^,’ ^ \ 
— >r^ MwHnPt Rh^nR^fiuit^’ gcsr^tnl h 

srat I >r!!rT — ‘g^ ngt 1 ‘et^ ffs: Hi T»^^>ir 

i’ jpt^ ^i I ‘?^^i«nT 

^53. i’ 3151 i — ‘na^H gti^^if^Hyuygi:’ i 

si?r ^ h4ht%^ g^: i 

“1 1 i‘'-4 ^HTHgg’TOsnHg^HRTHRsg ^ i ^iiT— 


‘ar^ iniHi^ HT |I^ HTiig. l’ %i ft I 

‘R'i>[tiati^'hl^K'^lRMR*l<!s 1?^ HUni^ ^HHT: l’ ^rIki^ BqkH 
3^HT=r HrRHRHtif I jr*ni 3 ^t>nKi^w 3 ^hrt- 

l%«=hi^^ I 3?w ‘sigHa^RH 3IT>I^ WHHI:’ fl^ ‘ITSt gHi: I 3*11 ^ — 


‘3R>nHrr gH^d^onpt hi 

^HKI: ^ ^S?JT tsr ^ g^ I 


’ 'SH^y'il:’ f^-^. ^ ‘‘g'TiTjc^’* »i-^. ^ ‘aid^RS f^3>fr 

3^1^. I ffsil qtg'ijgjiJft ^ (» 









|e ^ ’j^JTJnEfTwrR ^ ii’ 
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HI6I*TiV 





hKIhi*^^ si «l5Rt | ««im<ii 

^fwRTa: I ^ 'htmR^ift €«w; i 

HT«TOfT5Rt?3 I^NIRhRhIW 
wtl«IH, I 

Wwr| 5T ^ gar: I 

spn — ‘f>T^ ^SRTSnpM: Wi ^ gi^-’ I 


^rSIt ?P8r^sf^ ^ ll i^o u 


5RiN ^niT — ‘3Pi H i 

?jRm ?pr?PRT’>iT^ ct?rwRf 





‘tt <. 1 * 1^1 6 <H I 

w TIT; II (fego ^o.^) 


«l 


^ 3^1: 


qT#?rT %i*4i*mHi<!!?iT i 

'tt^ I:’ ii 

m ^TT^^itK^ s^<y MRaer ^h^hRlwi i w ^ — 

M« flHfJif a^wir<<a^fsgw5a 

«IT%5F^«rf5rf^r3^3^^: WS^^tT'TWfir: 

qsnft^TO^; ^ sftw Tirorflr:’ II (RR^O ^) 

STR Ri^TTT ^iPIwfltRRT IPTRT I TT^: rRmIR+^^T THdft l 3» 

M^3c«KvimR3Hd*rr WR^^mrmr Rmnm i<><i«Hsjgq^ i 

^ R RIFfttSt «l«IR^KI«fW: SWR: I 


*5? Rrf^*IT^^TlRniT %^«IPIIR^ti^K» ?Rkft RfSoi^JfTRtRRRfPJT* 
5ig Tj^i5!«[TTTOjj?R?nT^[Tm ai4%%^u&^ Ri4 
9Fisif^«TR; 1 5[%fr 3jfta<n R«tp%; i ?rr5^ i ^ 


' '"«n^ «W^ 51’ ^ ‘sjn^Smw •^. » ‘let’ « ‘f^afiaate^’ »I. 

'•■ (<•%« ^9nr) 




'*•^1 ] 


US 
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5^ wra-sq^wtifewTicTjS^iqRMMN f ^g i g B iaq r 
?RraT spi^: JTT^IRT^I 
»ITO5ft 3 I *R15: — 

‘«nf sfT^sr »ret^^ i 

srrefTsjt ^ *RRr: ii’ | 

‘arm: qft=si^ ) 

55= M^*r»?i.'«iH«iPf-^'<.^»t i«h«'fc» ti’ 

( 5^.^^ ?9nr n^r^ni^ i.\^ =^) 

I9n^ rEFr!%^; I amN# — 5f €3 atRdf^gmi^ 

®TTOT I I 

1 5t*rr fmrfMhrw: 

^nrf^Jmaq^ I 3TTq?t^ =q - ’fr c q qK ’fc ’i n : 1 3hpg4^. 

Mi^'Mimf ^rRRCwrmt: I ^tcvrigrtCis^imf ^ rTOi-j r ^q 

qqpnB^ 1 ^k^wR^tfJrqra^qqf^ra l^w: i '* 

^ q ^kqr qm^P^Bc^q Wqqppr prq?% fJr?nq- 

q^ q Rdq: I q^ qmrq^ qwwwTft ^^^qrf qqr qg q q g rg- 
^ qr^RT:, qq ‘arqt iftqqqt qii^qq^’ qqrfq^qnr i5ttqqi%qfqq% 
qrqm qrHRSfRqtfq^bf: i qqq^qqf^ Iqq; i ‘qrif gni qqq-’ qqn^r 
q qiaiqT^tqrawqiqs q ^dq: i 

«i^q>R q ^qmi H ir 

Jrqqrqq^cftqTq;^ I qqr — 

‘qq saqqq q^ilt?iT^ q^qi: q^q i’ 
arq sflwqq^^tsqfq;: i 

wrfNfti q ^qeiT %qi qigqqRqqr u ii 
argqqRqqr ar^lqgqmrqr II 

q& «ftq(^q<;Mq>(^<Nfi<.(^^ qril^rq^at ^Iqi^qt 
qrq qqq: i 


' » *^ 3 ’ aiftr n-3«%. ' ‘ar«^t*t’ *i ^ ‘jraip’ »i-^. « sat^q^Sl 
’afiraq:’ q-^. \ ‘BJn!ra...f!re^’ ^rfisr q- 
g^. • ‘*ara^ Prelq»’ fil-q-q. « ‘qa»if^an^* Pf-q. ^ ‘bwr** q. 




81OT: I 


c «•*» 


3«IRTT— 

«(*n i 

S^JT: 

«r»rT 3oi^i«<<<[«rr:, ?t*rT 

I «f«n ^ ^ 

<f5i«i^'i \ 

»nf4«t^s*r 5T5JT^ ^ % flw « 1 1I 
% gotr: I ^-- 

»TTg4g^ I 

^ iRt+K^m;’ ^ \ 44V»rr4^wrlit;ir- 

gK r ^'ii i c^j r I gi» t ^c4roi4iij: i Mi+riR4>RiRHc4TcH4r4>r&-^- 

tl%5T t ^ — 

^rsraw^ ii ^ n 

i t^r ?pf^<TwiyiR'4’%w i 

qf& i 

*9 asr?^ ^rpjRrt *raT: ii ^ ii 
wftrK^ifii^l ^«n I 

^514^ 35^41 fp ^ II 
W 4T »m — 


‘5iaiirat 


’St'm- 


§?nK»TH# i 

" ^ ?%^nRR^ 

Rf4p4)^R ^ II 

ii « ii 

4 ^ 4g ft »w r j^^ !t>*N ri ^*ij gr ^ i 

3R?f5iH: I "ft^lR^Ivcr I %Jr ^kr^TRIKTq^W- 

4^?^: I 

w4wra^[#nvqi ^m n h ii 

5e 4^ Z5S%: Sf I 


1 «ieH'm%5T ^iwtxqiftsgHlgi^ ‘ a n f qofft gfe^awi:’. ^'»n«iq^- 

fan*’ fJf-^. ^ ‘’Pra^ ^°’ ^. « ‘“f^itin*’ '\‘>rq®q=C»T. 



stsh: I 


M] 




^79 irar: ii ^ ii 

arm arf^ sR^l^aRnfesft i 

spijT — ‘-^^itsr-’ ^?rri: i 

>3 

^ amft% «r: Riw g^smrlJrm^ra: ii » ii 
ai mn^: ^miii ?mng ^ i 

wn«li?t I 

^nRfrensr^m gfemrni: ii < ii 


*f«rr — 

a^i'h'si'T diR> taw^: ftmm: i 
arc^ ^asft tit ^«raf ^ ii» 

(?na[sn^ ) 

^ 5i*?3m4 *3 goifwlm^ i 
‘5Rk^ ^I*flfta«l4l<l 5% %?: I 

%^: q mf^f i si ^ ^ S^i: ii «i ii 

gmfaiTsg^^^KT % i 

sitsrir ^qr a?tq:qr«qqr^ i tm ^qt qfmqft w- 

siiil«bMqq«r«qiicHr i qm — 



«qi?t: g^qqtrqr^ft qqK qqr 
!?rq: ^^<«<fqqisqq^ ii’ 

«iq qfqt«h*ikH<fctqi^l'»i qq i HqTf^<rd5iq<t^q>qiM: i md? 

9iq^titsqqi#:, qqt: qwt q^i^rqrqrqrl' f^^qro: i qqr — 'qiq- 
^-’ qan^ i mi qrqq^ qi^N q^q^ nrqqT i =qg%^ tqqqitqi i 
twrft =q ^tmnratm^qqr sitqf^trr i qqRin t^iRScq^^rm i 
qqrqf ^^nurqtqq; i qm — 

uPr^ q;# =q i* 

( qrq'flq+i«>qi^fKQqi=#r q.^.qq q?rq) 

mi =q tPJRnam^ ii f *<qt«?ini>qiq»ifrq ; i 

i qqr — 


'qt q: qr# ftqfq ^-sqaqqqiqiMtqfq^jnq;’ 1% I (^o 

m^4 gr^^ q^t^ffw ar n ion 
^qqqqiq iw: i 


[<.11 


m 




?nT[ — wrft i 

«r}®r^: ^ftnfs » it • 

arSari^t q^[nTt % i 

55*^^^ 11 11 

^HTOTT 8rna«q^i 9nrtta??nK5|’ vfe i 
awRiT i 

w'ln'n^ II n II 

JT^StiT ar HT»f»ThR:p5rer ^ i 

^ ^ wf^^: I wrft — 

' a i «ij n sm ^qTPt^s<i>^n =a fShtf^g: 

»iT^: qiPrg;^ ^ina ft arwi i 


3f!JTFR?a9rnTt sjor i wt% *npki%- 

qpn:7ra: I «f«rT — I 

whi! uni^ i 

< > Mw r uij ftggT ail^ goiT: II 1» B 

^fiptPTfsre^ I srer^s^ln^JiH; i aTg4gft^ft**ra; i ^• 
<ii4HMi<! ’ mH. I a^TOT amT»*Ra^ I 'ntHTO^T^goiRt jpnapmser- 

«wiPf I 

«r4«tf%: ^i4t i r BT >g y i> gt ?roT j^r: i 
TO'Ea&rsoft’l^iPTVBT «Tf^?Rni»: II 1H H 

I 

%4t fwm <r^ i 

ihH'h I 1 ri-m uic^trift 4t>i^qa2'iTi?»n i ^nr aw: 

aqHK^^fti^wrra 

g'wft:, iwt 4tTr: ^ *wt 4^«nn- 

m. 1 »na; i ^ — ^iiaira^- 

aft^ 1911^ \ aw ?cIrr<i: ft^:, 3»praii4^aa^ sstftwat, 









'Wf ^iJI: ! 3i%;r ^ ^ 

rmr s*Rll?nim ^sq^rrg^rar i hirtt Ji=fiWMs:aj|<fl<fiI^M<iV 

ST 3»RW «Rl^a 

v.^.5? m^) 




^l?j: SRnftm 5lft I 
sbw^Ris ii’ 

‘s^R^pregcsi 5^:’ ^- 

'^rarFtqt’ I ^?S3w ftf^- 

srrf^m;rFr^^<i: «WRr^ 1 ^ s'lR^g^w^, arft 

simjpiT: M U 

I 3nl3^ ^:JIW: 'KNS: II 

3®!^%=^ ^T W f: | 


1 


5Rn: qft=?^: I 

<yi^*ll*l«lt=E3«^?lRtw ^FWTcJti^tHT^ I 

m s^i: ^ra ai^ t tt 1 u 

'gra ssrfiw g:sn 1 

^ Cr^: I m — 

*nr§^ii%^ f*5!rr gd^g t fo t ^r 11 ^ n 


1 ‘^r^"> fSf-^. ^ \ fir. 8 

( JASB 1906 part IL p. 21 ) '^ ‘*^0cM*cqi ^ ‘li^- 

5‘f^” ij. * '>iWl'’ f^-^. 





^ — ' a iW gT t f f g g?:-* f9fT^ I — 

'sraH^^BHirerT g^ i 

wg'f sn uniga ^ ii* 

31^ ^^npirs^jfwlw: %^R?r: i 

^■• 5f<* i M*4^4gq 3n«7^ S«r: II ^ II 
« »Ti <|gf<a r »n^ 

Ji«rT — ^?Tr^ i — 

* «lgt l <tl*<l<ig ^ r g*<gH t l«I T 8 g R T ^ »fN^«lT 1 
'0Kl<,3MI^'HR*»H<.n'S|( ^'fi'll't^l ^ ll’ 

gsil^iV: I 

^5^: qran%^r »rar n « ii 

*r*rr — 

ug^Ktrepm ii’ (©^0 ^'^o) 

qgtf g^'TfiKf =q mni^ itg: ii’ ( tt<.«^o ^ ) 

sriV 5 {llcN'44fqiai«qti(^'^ ferar i 

q«n — 

‘arsigcpncr gj(rw«T; i 


‘?57?HJrmg^’TT g%f^ i 

wt^nft ^SdstiHI I 

qrar^ ft?nin%iT ^ g ?lf*r: ii’ 

ti3bi^iRr5Tr^5!rsrT ii ii 

^csrmr — 


I m_ ww- 







€krait3 >rt?5r®?raJraeF#^jraiF^: j 

anr ^T^jm i tf^- 

^ g T lg iq t^ TSt ‘^s^mjPTK-’ fsifl^T I si^^'tPldJIsrsTT siTHW^r d^s- 

«3if5nnwfiff555%^ sr i >?^n??rTft^5Hf jt ^^- 

n«ik«r: I ^>*rRf i ii 

5rm i 

qft^: I 

aWWyiillHNci^KRfi: — 

ii i n 

^tftR«ijiMfdPd, dsrrgirmt'mT- 

?jr: cttR'^M'hK'hT 3R5f ncr: i arf^Rj ^ 

I 5RW Sfirf^c^rsaf^^CTSfkj 

«S%^R5r*nT d^^Tf — 

aiN i g^ qkiwnw^fnlRr^ i 
3»i^SE^^nfiTH! 9 f5rai?R^5^; i| ^ ii 
35iTC®r?.— 

‘gsHfgro^ I 

5t*Rit ft ^:’ 11 ( ^ft^TO^cRT ) 

3 33WW^ i ‘MN[<=nig;^ 

ft»<<H t dt s <{ TT gf R::, ‘qpn^ ‘aj'iRrra:’ i ‘3W- 

CRt 5Rfqt: ir*r*n^ i ‘f^-* Si^:’ ^ 

^ I I ‘*n^ twNdiR:’ fi^ sr s[%ck i 


B T ^n rer; • 

^RfH^ 3 l^^^fRTRT^ JlRfru I W1 


t •§&’ n. *» !9h»I. H ‘^T*2l3^^|«lfi|52l' ■’ ST; ‘^RNiam'’ 

« ‘'PWlfSpr:’ ;^-»I. ^~*T« ^ HRR^’ fil. 






[ 




^ n ^ ii 

^^R^^rgJTRr: i y^3«: g?: 59rr^; 

^ ^nf^ 5rR!JT55^T^ T^: I 33[Tf^ JR ^cRKRR; — 

‘3TKR VTJRTJi^ 1 

arq^ qq^r: ii’ 

31 ^ irTHNW^ 


qrqJT: qqq sq^- 
JTRt qfqf yt><ii;f^: i &q*q«Rsi^«qcqi^q ^qirgqRr: i 

3:^ n « 11 

qq, «r f qw^sfir i aTJlqsqr ^qer: i 

I qqrfwt— 

‘qwfNsTqgq?q§aqqgq5qi^[5r=^^ 

jfTq5% qf^: ^q^qqfii sqRTqqrqjjoi- 
maqi«igqmRqj:qtsiqj?ft qrn^: »’ 

V mjqq;, q 3 t%q qi^loiift, 

qi%Di^ JTq^ qqi^ IqiTW q^RW '-qTSfq: I 

q^r^qqr f^:, qq^qqc^ q^oi jq^qTfrqgsrRr: \ 

arc5R ar^sflrq g^igjira 11 11 

‘55?rT qjq JRT^ q'lqqf^ cftq qr: 1 

qftjfr^qr: qR^qr: 11’ ( ^qrr^o ^ ) 

3R ‘aftqqfjq’ 'JTT:’ qi&, ‘«lPt;ft;’ q9R 
qi«i4^i4^i«ji4qqq;. i qq 
I 



I qq HfqqRR^f 


321^ ^qii i raiW ^gi g q g I 
ait'jeq^S8g T 4t^t q i<tf<Ht g ii re ^ II ^ II 

qi?^ qqw =qp% Hql«q: 1 qiqRf^ qqr jr — 


qq q qr^ 


^ sretR^I ‘sigqre^i q^f ^qwiV qarf^ q ‘s^qq: qsma’ 

«g iinR a % ‘ a t nq lq q i ^ q ; s 5n#q^q^ (q^qo) qq?- 

qqpqi qgPiqs^qq. '' ‘*q*ft qraqi qfa’ ^-n. ^ ‘*raRw’ fy. » ‘*sb^ 
q^qq’ n. « ‘®qaq#ia^aT°’ ^-»t. q ‘w^-’ fsr-^. ’• ‘^lqq^ qpnftftajq^ 

^-n. ’ ^ 'qqp^ »l. iq ‘snqSrr’ 




I 






=ggt^'?TOHW^ 9IWRr H %r; <fcl*iHiJ5!l^ II’ 
2r«tT — 

l^RT: 3^5 'Jt'ti:’ I 

?fis^mqV: fra^tpr ^ yi^i^ni'sra: i 

SSISI^JTTH ^ 53 ^ 


'R?! i^N«'b^<'i 11 ’ 

3f5r i^VRfq4w^|5Rtt%sft a<f«IrP:^ 

I ‘JPT^ icT^ 1 ’ 31 ^ f|cSt?nFppi?r^ ’(TP^- 

f^rart: I 

51 ?%rT 1 

^^^ ^ ?PRrr 11 ’ 

3pn^5^5tf 'tiR^tPP^ 1 ^ sn^oi cspranrw^R^nsTsigJiTH: i 


sgJTRT: H » H 


?TC5|L I 

?Rei^ ^qjisjrqi: ^war^TOll^; I 

II « II 

arq ^qkfir 1 ?rT>^- 

« h ci *<q 5 : ¥f 1 apr ^Rsq. — ^ 1 ^ 

1 qT?piTf%an^%q- 

^ sr^ijrawcpj; 1 R^srrq gja^q^ — 


'qqq^T^-qdraqq gr: ^i'Piq’i^iqq-qfqq:. 1 

ij^s-qp^-^sqpqq^NPRH g^q gq^qt: 11 ’ (fliio K.r) 


arq q?Tff%: ‘q^^TWRi’ ?% 'grf^ g^’ «5qq =q 5 ^: gp^- 
fqg; I ‘gqpqgqTgT’ f^fq qqqgr R?:^gtqq: 1 ‘TOnroq’ f?!|q ^- 
qgr i qqq5qq>gc[TfTqq; 1 

A A • *V q "S. ^ ^ £ 1 

‘qq^qr qq^qq q«iwqr«o^aqT i 


5g;q;5TqTq,‘3qgqfqqqTqq^rqq:’(’i!5-^-'>^^) ?^qqq^»^qiT^: i 

s p q gnq gT^ qi-HW ^iqqT 1 

at*q: ^8^31 9lit)i WT ^ir qtfeiRiwd^ f^^l II *4 II 


>,^ n- ^ ??. f 5 |. \ qiJ»idi^- 

(*3 o) qqq^feqt^ i ^ •* 









'% ^ ^ i?5r #5r^ w 51^ 

^ ^ f^in: ^ ^ iflfSmicl^^iRd g^ fft: i 

19111 ft‘^^«9'6: S^ ^tf^H: 11’ 

^ ‘^: q#’ JTPI:’ I 

I 

‘“hl^ ^Ri'»'<l'<^l3> 1 

li^rm: i ii’ 

^3# iI^j^sRRT f5?r I 

*rRrg raiMMi'MiH i 
?nr «?%c^s4 fimm h ^ o h 

?r«fi im — 

i%JTr% sfft R n?WRg*fft n’ 



I ‘iri 


[ 

ft si^: 11 %% 11 

%qTfg[<rf W qg*»ran»i mCT r ^ «: i 

ft ft4V ?g € T^^I I , ■'' 

n’ ( f^^o ) 

‘ftRTJIT g;ft <.u |; 1 

g? H# g^lftj^: ll’ 

31^ ‘I'TTfti?::’ ift fe3jf?nr-^-jr?pf%: 1 1% 

‘ft%«vt'=t41<*l«5 g^TT I 

^ ^ wvn:5ifTft^ ll’ 

9g9R59ftfe^: 1 

•> ‘qwrair--’ ^-JI, ^ ‘o^hi-^i^’ ^-IJ. ^ '8,^ fiT-^. « 

f^“5. '' '3R ^-*1. 







I 


^rW« 4 li?Pt^T®if Ft^FlT ^ -imw^ : a' 

^ 3 5ffi^«R: I RR =R — 


«(R^' 4 IR 1 SRR^SRt a’ 

R^^IjRTW: t 

c# I • 

3 rw f 1 ^ R% Ir: I R% i 

'*ir’ fcRT# I am =R jr?iR%^TinfR n?fT=l^ sr^^RmrreT^r- 


Rfy^i ^ ^ ?rw a’ ( ^i^Nrrr ) 

aTR gwHiro^: I 

5*!%^ H^s^T ») g ^^* ian cq a B ! IM^ II 

RRT^mrR i rrt rt — 

^ ^ WlRlRil: 

RRT??! ^WR^^pTRmm yR^iRiRl; a’- 

aTR ‘^-’ ?nTW%R: I ‘ai^RRi-’ fcRKTR^: I 

i5<if Rs I ’T^icR^l JF«rakRmTti«r^krf^: i 

•1 

^ ^ ?T. % 

^-?T. « ^nrsiTiT^^ «r?PRtei¥ h 'f^TO*.’ \ 

) ^ ( ) sTPTRi^ ( fMnRfor ) h ^^^) ^ 

( T 2 J ) 3 T^\ a ( ^cT^aaj 

w an^ ^Hwnr ft ^ i ^ror ^ 

( *I*T ^ ^ ^n5taRJTHT?9t ^ ?r5 l 5^ 

arqg^ % ). • xi^i^d 

^ **C^fJRR 5 fNT«n®IT’ 







ww: 


%?: I ^ ^ 

%7: I <it 

ii'PTiTO’ 5»l«b^<i«i<jr?rf^n(n%- 


^ B’ d<«tK *57 I BBfPftBfB’nTITBr Bl'b7<I«l7rBf^n(n%- 

5# I B SJB5% 1 

TTTfl — STB «7i^3^*JjT5W7f73«nBfKr>lf ^PTTTBcl^ STWJ^- 
^ 757 ^^ 3731 ^ 71 ^^ i^ 7^ I B=7 '3r577iW7-’79rT^ 

B53Cb|:’ TBBIB I ^ 317 3B777T TfT^TTl^- 

TTT^B I f^B2fly*<.47<7 7^ %^- 

TBT tf^^TBlPTlTli; 7(3^^ct 3T®flB7R^ I 7 ^ 3 ^71^ 3 7 1 =71715!^- 

^7777^Bl^%in7lBfRc% ‘7^^^31377% ^ Thrift 
7TBflB7 371ft TBwf^^^PlTTlft I 77 3 B’s^T^T#- 


^ Bit 3B5# iftl^cil'hl^': BBBT 3 11 ’ 

B5HI-<n^.'=iH=iKc^3 3S177!371 3BrftBt?7f%t3?7ftft %Nk I 7?777 
— H71#tf77?g37BBl^ ft^tTl^BTlBftftTTTl Brer JpTtsft I 
'ftSBTlBBiB- 7311^ %77B 37%Sft H IB^^ I K ^ ^BB^T^fTTlB- 
ftsft B'ftiB Trei^ I B<^7^7173r ftsilf^TTlBTTT 7171=31=^ 
itTST^nft bbbbttt;. i ‘^ft1l3lreiwr7nT 79n^ ftdTi- 

31%sft ftT^l^BT 7ftB13B17Br 5RftlB17rB I 77 SBrSTTlTT- 
I tB 57^-’ 73n^ Tl^tPlTi^: ‘fftTlBlBr’ 73171771^- 


‘ft^7B13ft77l'Sft B Tift 7^ ^ft 717371^^ TTlft 5:33.1 
RBSfc^qft BftBB*75in%’ 35 TBSftftra: 73757fft;: i\* 

‘B3B3^ 5^%3Sn3 BTft 17fgft*7ft7 l’ 

73lfr %IB17f ft BBIMITIBP t «7^3fi[777ft3ftBlB5B717; 77f 3 
«7ft777ft7ftBlft 0,731 ^73 ^ITP^ 3B3ilfe77#%«J '^- 

' — — — — — — • i 

^ jf. R crra’^5^ fiRr% ^ l%^[Rr:’ ir^^- 

«lf%i (^3^ ^ ‘%f^2rpiT^’ ft. « sBT^3nra?r 





I 




^ ^rfSTPri^TOWJ^i^ i 

3 T#ai% — ^ 

c^wJWPTRT^i 31^ =^ jrmtiTT’mivR^ ^rr?.! 

1 ^ ^ itcTlul: I %% 

%wr ?«iw»^%’^ 3 Rnrr i ‘g« 5 i 5 «q;-’ =? ^wrai^- 

cq^g: %q; i ^jnfqfliqr Rfqqqcqm: i g^i ird^wag’ 

i?qT^ 3 ^<nintqq ^ \ ? 5 qifr 

qtqqr, qfc 5 *rro^ ‘inilirg.’ i 

3nf^ ^«qqm H«tqq:, ii’ 

( v.^q ) 

{qigi qg 

qisdjyw^ g q qqr, qq 
mgqqqqr 

‘H^-’ 
qqi5ig'W 




gwr, qq HTq«iw qitciqcqig i 
\ 'j^'fqqrqr ar^q- 
^jqfqqn^qqqT g^, q g 
%g, 3 r i ‘grq^gqqr’ ic^qT%i% 5 ^- 
i q^ =q qr*<yi 4 


«qiytqqiqq)' 5 i%X, qgr ^ '^STqrq^r-’ i^nqrqrqRgp’ f^qrr^T «d- 

=q qi^ qi%iq«T*q qqtqqisftqsiq'i, qsq cqqift 
qrsnjqtqqTjstf^Pi^ i ^qrq "^qq^q ^rpqwqtiqiqi, ^ g HT’qqq 
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%q ^ qtqqqrqq; I 
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‘•fqraretq^jmqiJrq^qqi:’ ^. s qraqig;’ (g. 
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